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THIS JUST IN. 


EDITED BY SCOT LEHIGH 


ONLY THE 
SHADOWS KNOW 


Twenty-five years ago this week, on October 2, 1959, 
the television critic for the New York Times reviewed a 
new show that he said “promises to be different.” He 
was right. 

The pilot episode, called “Where Is Everybody?”, 
concerned an amnesiac wearing an Air Force uniform 
who came upon a town with no inhabitants. “The place 
is here, the time is now, and the journey into the 
shadows that we're about to watch could be our 
journey,” said the narrator as the show opened. The 
amnesiac wandered through the town, looking, with 
increasing desperation, for people. Unable to find 
anyone, he finally collapsed, wildly pushing a “walk 
button” on a street corner. In reality, this button was a 
panic button; the viewer learned that the amnesiac was 
an astronaut trainee, strapped into an isolation booth to 
simulate a space flight. His travels had been nothing 
more than a hallucination. 

“Up there, up there in the vastness of space, in the 
void that is sky, up there is an enemy known as 
isolation,” intoned the narrator in his eerily omniscient 
voice. “It sits there in the stars waiting, waiting with the 
patience of eons, forever waiting ... . in the Twilight 
Zone.” 

Thus began Rod Serling’s Twilight Zone, a dimension 
many of us preferred to our own. We all watched it. 
Robert Duvall and Robert Redford once starred in it. 
For 156 episodes over five years, Serling continually 
reminded us that reality was never quite what it 
seemed. He understood the ‘60s before that decade, 
with all its searching and quest for the ultimate 
experience, had even dawned; his shows were trips 
without the psychedelics. And what trips. There was 
Flight 33, trying to land at Idlewild Airport, but finding 
itself back in prehistoric times. There was Harvey 
Hunnicut, who sold Nikita Khrushchev a car that made 
its owner tell the truth. And there were the monsters 
who arrived one evening on Maple Street. 

So this week, pause and remember the days when you 
traveled “through another dimension, a dimension not 
only of sight and sound, but of mind; a journey into a 
wondrous land whose boundaries are that of 
imagination.” And maybe, if you’re lucky, you'll see that 
“signpost up ahead for your next stop, the Twilight 
Zone.” 


THE FASTING CROWD 


Last Wednesday, instead of having lunch we hopped 
on the Green Line and rode down to Government 
Center, where Geraldine Ferraro was scheduled to speak 
at noon. We had heard a few things lately that we 
wanted to check out for ourselves. Heckling wars, for 
one. Would rows of unruly Reagan robots be there to 
shout down Ferraro? Would the anti-abortion zealots 
give Gerry a hard time? But what we really wanted to 
find out was if we were the only ones left who still like 
Mavor Flynn. Just a few weeks earlier, a noted professor 
of communications at BU has said that his research 
showed that nobody cared for the mayor any more, and 
that, indeed, lots of people hated him. Professor Kevin 
White had gone on to say that when Flynn ventured 
out in public, people frequently spat on him and called 
him a “boozer.” 

The rally started pretty poorly. It rained, and state 
Senator Pat McGovern (D-Lawrence), whose voice 
made us long for the comparatively soothing sound of 
fingernails scratching down a blackboard, launched a 
sortie of amplified screeches that assaulted us like a 
sinus headache. 

And things were pretty uneventful. Although some 


people were carrying anti-abortion signs — ‘Stop 
Ferraro, stop abortion” and the like — the crowd seemed to 
get along pretty well. Then we heard one group start to 
razz another. “Get those down. Get those down,” they 
yelled. But it turned out that the offenders were holding 
nothing more inciting than umbrellas. “Get those down. 
We can't see,” the yells continued. ‘There's nothing to 
see yet,” shot back one umbrella carrier. 

That was all the jeering we heard. (Mostly it was a day 
of chanting: “GerRY, GerRY,” for Ferraro, which 
quickly became “KerRY, KerRY” for the lieutenant 
governor, and, oddly, “StanLEY, StanLEY,” for the 
governor after he was introduced as “Michael Stanley 
Dukakis.”) 

McGovern promised us that before long, we'd get to 
see “the greatest assortment of Democrats ever to stand 
together in Boston.” It turned out she meant Ted 
Kennedy, John Kerry, Mayor Flynn, and Mike Dukakis. 
(That type of hyperbole would make people really angry 
if McGovern were a movie critic or a weatherman, or the 
like.) 

Then came those Democrats. First, John Kerry spoke. 
When he was done, Mayor Flynn came to the podium. 
We waited for the jeers, the derision, the cries of 
“boozer.” But the crowd actually seemed to like the 
mayor (though its enthusiasm had dimmed somewhat 
by the time he finished speaking); the cheers for him 
were as loud as those for anyone but Ted Kennedy. 

So we listened to Gerry say things about Ronnie that 
would make Nancy damned mad if she heard them, but 
which, as rallies go, were pretty much par for the course. 
And then, with the 10,000 or so others that had given up 
their lunch hours to stand in the rain, we left. The rally 
had had none of the political drama, none of the exciting 
tension, we'd expected. But it had reaffirmed the city’s 
good feeling about Mayor Flynn, and, for a moment, 
sparked a brief sense of collective purpose. And that was 
worth missing lunch for. 5 


SCORN IN THE USA 


Last week we reported on rock critic Ronald Reagan’s 
pronouncement about “the message of hope” in the rock 
lyrics of “New Jersey’s own Bruce Springsteen.” We 
found it somewhat incredible that Reagan would try to 
appropriate Springsteen — and evidently Springsteen 
did too. Last week, at a concert in Pittsburgh, the boss 
had this to say about the chief's remarks: ‘‘The president 
was mentioning my name the other day. | wonder what 
his favorite album is. Here’s one I don’t think he’s been 
listening to.” With that, Springsteen segued into 
“Johnny 99,” a song about an auto worker who loses his 
job when his plant closes and who eventually turns to 
crime. 


FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE 


Further proof that the old politics are gone forever: in 
his state-representative days, Barney Frank reveled in 
looking like the Pillsbury Doughboy after a windstorm. 
In fact, his 1978 election-year poster of a typically 
disheveled Barney read: “Neatness isn’t everything. Re- 
elect Barney Frank.” But the cherubic, frumpled Frank 
is no longer. Last week, we received a large envelope 
from the congressman’s office, with the accompanying 
picture of a slim-downed Barney, sporting a new hair 
style, a pressed shirt, and the resolute expression of a 
man determined to make the “best dressed” list. With 
the eight-by-10 glossy came a three-word letter: ‘Dear 
Editor: PLEASE.” 


(Thanks this week to Steven Stark.) 


sleek from shlump 


The new Barney Frank, left: 


ERIC ORNER 


TALKING 
POLITICS 


BY STEVEN STARK 


T he governor of New York is getting great press. He 


has a “‘list of accomplishments with a definite 

national appeal,” says one writer. “He has 
exhibited all the political qualities: audacity in his 
proposals, toughness in sticking by the main objectives, 
resilience in giving a little here or there to achieve the 
overall good, and of course, patience in waiting out 
recalcitrants.” Time and Newsweek give him similar 
high marks, comparing him favorably to Franklin 
Roosevelt. Even US News and World Report describes 
him as the candidate to watch in the next presidential 
race. 

Mario Cuomo, right? Guess again: those compliments 
were paid to Nelson Rockefeller and Hugh Carey, 
Cuomo’s predecessors as governor of New York. The 
inhabitants of the media capital always think their 
elected representatives are presidential material, and 
they waste little time before promoting the strengths of 
their favorite sons (or daughters) to the entire electorate. 
Geraldine Ferraro is only the latest example of a 
candidate who is where she is today because she 
happens to live in the same city as Barbara Walters. 

But a funny thing usually happens to these candidates 
when they face voters in other sections of the country: 
they learn that many people can’t stand New Yorkers 
nor their city, which symbolizes a troubled decadence 
they went west and south to escape In Alabama, George 
Wallace used to draw roars with a story about his refusal 
to debate New York Mayor John Lindsay during the 
1972 presidential primaries. “I was speaking in Miami,” 
Wali ice would say, “and the Lindsay people put out 
little chickens on the stage, wearing signs that said, 
‘Wallace is chicken to debate.’ And I said to my aides, 
‘You gather up those chickens and take them back to 
Alabama. Because if you sent those chickens back to 
New York and put ‘em out on the streets, in five minutes 
they'd be mugged or robbed or something.’ ” 

In case you hadn’t noticed, Mario Cuomo is already 
the liberal establishment's candidate for 1988. And his 
campaign began this spring with the publication of The 
Diaries of Mario Cuomo, an account of his campaign for 
governor in 1982. Along with his well-received speeches 
at the Democratic convention and Notre Dame — anda 
little help from his friends in the media capital — the 
book has established Cuomo as a thoughtful and 
articulate spokesman for traditional Democratic Party 
values. But the New York media buildup may ultimately 
prove to be Mario’s undoing. 

In both the diaries and his speeches, Cuomo has 
shown that he is everything we wish Walter Mondale « 
were, but isn’t — tough, eloquent, and yes, even a match 
for Ronald Reagan. And among the many qualities that 
Cuomo possesses but Mondale lacks, the most 
important may be Cuomo’s perception that he is still an 
outsider. He is the immigrants’ son who never quite fit 
in. When the New York political establishment lined up 
behind Cuomo’s 1982 opponent, New York Mayor Ed 
Koch, Cuomo almost welcomed the chance to play the 
underdog. Even in a general-election race against Lew 
Lehrman where he was highly favored, Cuomo couldn't 
shake the feeling that the fates were conspiring against 
him. 

Of course, this is an age in which political “outsiders” 
tend to do very well, a fact that the ultimate insider, 


Continued on page 34 
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INSIDER 


BY ALAN LUPO 


ardly a week goes by these days without another 
H story out of Washington about what ought to be 


the most scandalous pork-barrel dipping since 
Teapot Dome. It is grand testimony to the American 
public’s apathy that we don’t seem to care. 

An alliance of government and the private sector is 
pissing away millions of tax dollars under the guise of 
building a strong defense. But what we have is not a 
defense budget but a patronage bucket. Meanwhile, the 
media concentrate on whether religion mixes well with 
politics; the average voter wants to know from nothing; 
and both civilian and military personnel at our 
embassies remain prime terrorist targets because the 
bozos in government cannot or will not spend the 
money to protect them. Instead, the Army is spending 
$84 million more than it should for some anti-aircraft 
guns that may not even work. 

Here’s a small sampling of recent news stories: 
®@September 15, Boston Globe — “A top Pentagon 
official has faulted IBM for the military’s purchase of 
suspected inferior microcircuits bought from the Texas 
Instruments Corp., because it failed to inspect them 
properly.’ @September 17, Globe (from the Washington 
Post )— ‘The Army’s new supergun, the costly, 
elaborate Sergeant York DIVAD, has failed recent tests 
and aides are scheduled to recommend this week . . . 
whether to continue, stretch out, or kill the $4.2 billion 
program that has stirred opposition in Congress and 
controversy in the Pentagon.” @September 19, New 
York Times — ‘Thousands of Sidewinder and Sparrow 
air-to-air missiles, the mainstay of America’s air combat 
arsenal, are useless because of defects or maintenance 
problems, a General Accounting Office investigator told 
Congress today.” 

It is reasonable to use such information as 
ammunition against the Reagan administration, which 
has poured millions of dollars into defense without 
setting any intelligent priorities to ensure that our 
fighting men are adequately trained, that their 
equipment works, or even that they have enough 
equipment in the first place. 

But blaming Reagan alone lets too many others off the 
hook. ‘Problems in defense procurement transcend 
changes in administration and political ideology,” the 
Project on Military Procurement says. “They are 
entrenched and systemic.” The Project is a nonpartisan, 
nonprofit outfit in Washington that monitors military 
waste. It obtains information on waste and 
mismanagement from disgusted and frustrated 
employees in the military-industrial complex, and feeds 
that information to journalists and congressmen. Its 
message is crucial and shocking. “The Pentagon 
tolerates excessive markups and cost overruns on 
weapon systems and penalizes the cost-cutters and 
whistle-blowers who would control them. . . . The 
emphasis in the Pentagon is to spend, often regardless of 
what is being bought. The more money spent this year 
means even bigger budgets and more power for those 
controlling those budgets the following year.” 

The reasons for this state of affairs are legion. The 
Pentagon puts hardly any work out for competitive 
bidding. Rather than estimating what a weapon should 
cost if built efficiently, the Pentagon uses estimates 
based on previous costs, and those, in turn, include all 
the inefficiencies and lousy management that have 
marked weapons production over the years. The 
military is overburdened with officers, many of whom 
have nothing to do with combat training. Too many 
officers, the Project contends, are involved in 
procurement, and a lot of them are no match for the 
civilian engineers and lawyers who work for the 
contractors. Hundreds of those officers, upon retiring in 
their 40s or 50s, join the very contractors they had been 
negotiating with or monitoring. 

So weapons cost more and more. Many of them are 
not adequately tested and are deployed with flaws that 
could be fatal to the men operating them. Money that 
could be spent on ammunition, spare parts, and combat 
training is wasted on new gadgetry and high-tech 
systems, some of which are so complicated that most 
military personnel cannot maintain them. 

In one small example, the Project described how a 
Small Business Administration official assigned to an Air 
Force base saved us $121,650 by making available 
certain spare parts for competitive bidding. Because 
those parts were obtained through a competitive- 
bidding process, a bolt that would otherwise have cost 
the government $328 instead cost only $13; a piece of 
aluminum bulkhead that would have cost $175 instead 
went for $7.47. Without competition, the items would 
have cost $127,707; instead, they cost $6000. 

But the Project and ouher critics of military waste say 
such savings are the exception, The rule is billions of 
bucks down the hole. And the lobby to keep things as 
they are is enormous; it includes big defense contractors, 
their employees, and congressmen and other public 
officials whose districts are home for military 
contractors. 

The Project offers scores of recommendations, but 
stresses, rightly, that reforms mean nothing unless the 
White House and Congress exercise the will to change 
business as usual. Meanwhile, the public remains 
apathetic, and the presidential candidates skirt the issue. 
The media assign few reporters to cover the ongoing 
scandal, millions are wasted, and our own fighting men 
remain endangered. 

Someday, somebody will write a history of this scam, 
and it will make Boss Tweed and paving contracts look 
like a League of Women Voters picnic. O 
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LETTERS 
CONSCIENCE OF THE COMICS by Dave O'Brian 


Garry Trudeau's ''Doonesbury” is back, and it was causing trouble 
again even before the first new strip appeared. 


IDOL CURIOSITY by Michael Gee 


Geraldine Ferraro’s Boston appeal. 


SPORTING EYE by Michael Gee 
On a football weekend at Foxboro, the better teams won because the 
heroes did what their teams do best. 


PERSONALLY by Mark Zanger 

Editors don't have to think up story assignments anymore — they've - 
only to look at the calendar and see who's celebrating an 
anniversary of some sort. 


A VISIT TO SIERRA LEONE by Bob Pessek 
You can get there from here, but just try getting anywhere once 
you Tre there. 


THE POST-STATUS SEEKERS by Kathleen Hirsch 
The evolution of the New-Age Thornes. 


URBAN EYE by Robin Vaughan 
VEGETABLE MATTERS by Billy Pope 


MAINE EVENT by Neil Miller 
Giving the boot to L.L. Bean. 


RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 
The Jade Terrace offers Chinatown’s best — in Cambridge. 


ASTRIPIN TIME by Pippin Ross 


Polish-American farmers in Western Massachusetts face a dying way 
of life. 


IN PRINT by Ken Hartnett 
Rolling Stone looks at a wired Bob Woodward. 


THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
CLASSIFIEDS 


GIDDY UP, UP, AND AWAY by Michael Sragow 

It's called The Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai: Across the Eighth 
Dimension, but actually our hero is full of dimensions himselt: 
neurosurgeon, particle physicist, troubleshooter, rock star — and star 
of a movie that’s just about guaranteed to be a cult sensation. There’‘s 
also an interview with director W.D. Richter. 


DESIGN 

With Copley Square due for yet another facelift, Yvonne V. Chabrier 
looks at the first- and second-place winners of the Copley Square 
Centennial Committee's new design competition and asks whether 
some second thoughts aren't in order. 


FILM 
Owen Gleiberman tut-tuts over Bad Manners; Scott Rosenberg 
marches into A Soldier's Story. Plus ‘Trailers. 


THEATER 
Carolyn Clay examines the reigns of King Lear and The King and 1; 
Scott Rosenberg has a devil of a time with Angels Fall. 


MUSIC 

And the jazz trumpet shall sound: Bob Blumenthal on Clifford Brown; 
Francis Davis on Kenny Dorham; and Michael Ullman on the New 
York Jazz Repertory Orchestra’s re-creations of Louis Armstrong. Plus 
“Live and on record.” on page 8. 


19 9 DAYS A WEEK 
20 HOT DOTS 

20 AIRWAVES 

21 ART LISTINGS 
26 LISTINGS 


32 PLAY BY PLAY 

33 OFF THE RECORD 

34 FILM LISTINGS 

35 SUBURBAN CINEMAS 
36 FILM STRIPS 


TALL PREVIEW 


The 1984 edition of our Fall Preview has been expanded to three sections, to include 
comprehensive coverage of the arts in Boston. In addition to offering features on the season’‘s 


‘highlights, the Fall Preview contains complete listings of theater, movies, concerts, dance, and 


much, much more. With this guide in hand, you'll never be bored in Boston again. 


Photo credits: Michael Romanos (with News) and Heidi Stetson.(with Lifestyle). 
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SECTION ONE, OCTOBER 2, 1984 


’ 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


LETTER 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, as 
well as a telephone number (we’d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


WALLBUSTERS 


In reference to Liz Koch’s article 
“Ladies’ room: The writing’s on the wall” 
(Lifestyle, September 18), my comment 
is, So what? What exactly is the point? If 
women’s bathrooms seem to have more 
graffiti than mens’, can that really be 
explained as a “women’s lib” sort of 
movement? For some, graffiti is an art 
form and for others it’s a disgusting 
habit; but it’s certainly not something 
that legitimizes women such as Liz Koch 
seems to support in her conclusion of 
“From cigarettes to magic markers — 
you've come a long way, baby.’’ Come a 
long way — to what? Writing on 
bathroom walls? Women who want their 
thoughts to be known are not going to 
get anywhere by writing on bathroom 
walls, where only women read them 
anyway! 

Deborah Lazar Schaffer 
Simmons College 
Boston 


STIR-FRY 
THE GUY 


To Steven Stark: 

In response to your article in the 
“Talking Politics’ column of the Phoenix 
(News, September 18), you can rest your 
bleeding liberal heart a while to silence 
the murmur of its discontent. The recent 
media attention to Walter Mondale has 
been repeatedly negative, dwelling on 
his weak points. The national Gallup 
polls on the networks only continue to 
foster this image; it’s been referred to as a 
peak-and-valley campaign at best. That 
article was only a reiteration of this. 

After rambling on paragraph after 
paragraph about Mondale’s perceived 
shortcomings (yes, this is just another 
campaign filtered through the lens of 
media perception), you identified 
yourself as a Democrat. Instead of 
demeaning or apologizing for your 
candidate, why not take the initiative and 
say things that will draw our Democratic 
candidate in a better light by utilizing the 
influential power of the press in a more 
positive approach. Mondale has 
repeatedly addressed Reagan on issues of 
church and state, military spending and 
involvement, the federal deficit, East- 
West relations, but the press chooses not 
to respond to these, instead they prefer to 
cast shadows cn Mondale’s public image 
and sally up to ‘Mr. Glitter’ himself, 
Ronnie Gipper Reagan, a man with 
presence but who lacks substance. Just 
because Ronnie appears buoyant after 


Kerry: is he sincere? Is he likable? 


three and a half years of his 
administration doesn’t mean that he can 
sustain that same image for another three 
and a half vears. 

Mondale has been accusingly 
portrayed as ‘pandering to special- 
interest groups,” but what is the church? 
Yes, religion is a special-interest group, 
and in a most volatile form when fused 
with politics. Only a year ago, the 
Catholic bishops and archbishops 
actively delivered statements to Reagan 
on the nuclear freeze, with a pointed 
letter of opposition to his approach 
toward foreign policy and their concern 
on the worsening of East-West relations, 
further declaring that nuclear aggression 
is a threat to all of humanity. Yet after the 
Democratic convention this summer, the 
clergy chose to define the issue of this 
campaign as abortion. They have 
targeted their attention on the 
Democratic Italian woman candidate 
whose public’position of pro-choice 
differs from her personal view. 
Meanwhile Reagan is shaking hands 
with priests and bishops along his 
campaign trail and is announcing plans 
of “accommodation” of religion by 
government through aid to parochi 
schools, moments of silence or verbal 
prayer in the schools, and protection for 
workers’ sabbath observances, as well as 
tax cuts to families for parochial-school 
tuition. And the clergy has been 
markedly silent on their previous 
nuclear-freeze statement. 

Fritz has had hurdles and he has 
surmounted them. His fighting spirit was 
seen during the days preceding the 
primary when the projected forecast was 
questionable, but he came around to 
capture the party nomination; and now 
he has the task to pace himself with a 
man whose public-relations image is as 
inflated and out of proportion as his 
“conceivable” Star Wars program. To 
bolster our candidate, | propose to give 
Mondale a proverbial scraper, one that is 
abrasive to Reagan’s Teflon coating, so 
Mondale can get some substantive issues 
to stick. That is achieved by coverage that 
proceeds with support and sensitivity. So 
the next time Mondale asks ‘‘Where’s the 
beef?’’, we'll be able to see past this 
perceived bubble of Reagan’s over-self- 
confidence and into the Gipper’s “flash- 
in-the-pan” speech-making, and see how 
many of his policies really stick to the 
ribs. 

Jessa Piaia 
Cambridge 


It that sucha good book, he w Come. 
its not in the “Literature” section 2 


KERRY-WARY 


Alan Lupo’s article regarding John 
Kerry (News, September 25) echoes my 
sentiments to a “T.” He conveyed what I 
have been hesitant to voice during this 
past primary season — i.e., is John Kerry 
for real? Since 1974, when John Kerry 
first ran for public office in the Fifth 
Congressional District, through his 
tenure as First District Attorney under 
John Droney in Middlesex County, and 
of late as lieutenant governor of the 
Commonwealth, I have often wondered: 
does John Kerry sincerely believe whai 
he says? If not, then he is an opportunist 
willing to say or do anything to achieve 
his goal. Call it a gut feeling, for I cannot 
produce any tangible evidence to support 
my belief that the latter is perhaps the 
best approximation of Kerry’s character. 

Be that as it may, | intend to vote for 
Kerry — since the alternative, Ray 
Shamie, is not a viable option for me. 
Therefore, for the sake of the people of 
Massachusetts and the nation, | do hope, 
if elected, that Kerry proves me wrong. 

C.T. Cusack 
North Reading 


To Richard Gaines:- 

Watching you on the 10 o'clock news 
(on September 19) confirmed a growing 
impression that the Phoenix is much too 
close to John Kerry to perceive his major 
flaw as a candidate. I know it sounds 
crass and nasty, brt the guy comes 
across as a prick. 

It’s not the history of reaching for 
political opportunity or the preppie 
image; he just doesn’t seem very likable. 
Gary Hart has the same problem. They 
may be right, but something is all wrong. 

Ray Shamie is likable. For a lot of 
people who agree with him and loathe 
everything Shamie (and Ronald Reagan) 
are trying to do, it’s still difficult relating 
to Kerry. 

Jim Shannon's campaign was 
disappointing, and he may represent all 
the old ways and the tired Establishment. 
But gosh, he’s likable! I feel sorry for him. 
And I can’t imagine ever feeling sorry for 
John Kerry. 

Even though I always agree with him. 

Mimi Connorton 


WHITHER 
THE HACK? 


Where's the Hack? I used to love 
opening my Phoenix every other week to 
read Doug Simmons'’s insightful column. 
It would be a great loss to your readers if 
he has slipped into retirement. Is there 
any chance of his return? 

Tom Hindman 
Beverly 


The editor replies: 

The Hack has driven off to another 
neighborhood. Perhaps when he reads 
this he'll think better of deserting his 
Phoenix readers. 


OOPS 


In last week's Phoenix, a cutline on 
page seven proclaimed that a beaming 
couple was Congressman Ed Markey and 
his wife, sharing the incumbent 
Democratic congressman's primary 
victory. The couple, in fact, was the 
candidate and his campaign manager, 
Mary Beth Cahill, who had good reason 
to look like a beaming bride. Our 
apologies. 
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COMICS 


Doonesbury’s back 


and already making trouble 


by Dave O'Brian 


he good news is that the imminent 
T return of Doonesbury had not 

even happened yet and already the 
strip was provoking controversy. 
Already it was giving well-deserved 
headaches to self-important editors. 
Already they were gnashing their teeth 
and saying that Doonesbury creator 
Garry Trudeau had no right to do what 
he was doing. 


And about time, too. Hell, the 
Doonesbury phenomenon had indeed 
spawned a plethora of other attempts at 
“topical” comic-strip humor, but the 
nation’s funny pages had nonetheless 
been far too dull these last 21 months. 
Ever since Trudeau took a leave of 
absence to allow his comic characters to 
grow up, the newspaper-comic censors 
had had precious little to bitch about. The 


powers that be at our own Boston Globe, 
at least, had not encountered a comic 
strip they deemed worthy of censorship 
since June of ‘81, when Trudeau’s'‘own 
B.D. tried to tell “the new Polack joke” to 
a bartender. ‘Actually, man, those jokes 
don’t work as well as they used to,” the 
bartender responded. (Trudeau's obvious 
point was that the rise of Solidarity, the 
Polish workers’ union, had made 
“Polack” jokes unfunny and tackier than 
ever. The strip was not an ethnic slur. But 
gutless Globe editors missed the point, 
were offended by the word “Polack,” 
and once again kept the paper’s readers 
from enjoying a significant strip.) 

But that, as they say, was then. Now, 
for the first time, the raging controversy 
surrounding Doonesbury — which 
returns to the funny pages this Sunday, 
September 30 — is not about the content 
of the strip. Not yet anyway. This time 
the furor is about its size. And, once 
again, Trudeau is in the right, though 
most editors just don’t seem to 
understand. As Globe ombudsman 
Robert Kierstead reported last week, the 
cartoonist and Universal Press Syndicate, 
which distributes the strip, are insisting 
that newspapers’ reproductions of this 
strip must be no smaller than 44 picas 
wide. (This is a newspaper measurement; 
six picas equal one inch.) It’s an 
understandable requirement; 
newspapers have been shrinking the size 
of their comics somewhat cavalierly for 
years. But as Kierstead reported, editors 
are miffed because most newspapers 
reduced their page sizes in July in an 
effort to standardize advertising sizes, 
and, as a result, the 44-pica width won't 
easily fit the page layout. Editors, 
Kierstead said, now consider that width 
“a bastard measure.” 

Nonetheless, Trudeau loves the thing, 
bastard or no, and most newspapers — 
the Globe included — have knuckled 
under and agreed to run Doonesbury at 
that size. The Globe has redesigned its 
comics pages to make it fit, in the process 
finding room for one more strip, the 
promising and irreverent Mother Goose 
and Grimm by editorial cartoonist Mike 
Peters. Which is more good news, right? 
Well, yes and no, say the Globe honchos. 
“In many respects we're going to come 
out better because of it,” the ombudsman 
quoted Globe executive editor Jack 
Driscoll as saying, ‘but it’s the wrong 
way for that to happen.” Never mind 
that it’s also the only way it ever would 
have happened. Trouble is, Doonesbury 
is the only strip the Globe plans to 
reproduce in this larger, more readable 
size. The derivative Bloom County, the 

amusing if repetitive Shoe, and even the 
neat, nonstop adventures of The 
Amazing Spider-Man will continue to 
appear in their present smaller size. 
Which is bad news forcomicfandom. __ 
Sadly, Garry Trudeau may be the only 
newspaper cartoonist with the clout to 
impose such a requirement. When he 
took his leave, on January 1, 1983 — 
abandoning Zonker Harris’s Uncle Duke 
just as he’d been busted trying to buy a 
suitcase full of cocaine (so as to finance a 


John DeLorean movie), the students at 
the Walden Puddle commune as they 
nervously faced graduation (and job 
interviews), and Joanie Caucus just as 
she'd delivered her baby (in the midst of 
her and hubbie Rick Redfern’s Lamaze 
class) — “Doonesbury” was appearing in 
726 newspapers. When the strip returns 
this Sunday, it will be appearing in 750 
papers. This despite Trudeau’s insistence 
on the 44-pica width, which is reported 
to have frightened off 25 other papers 
that had wanted the strip. 

“This was a joint decision,” said Lee 
Salem, editorial director of Universal 
Press Syndicate. “He [Trudeau] was 
behind the move, but we were both 
concerned about the size of the strip. We 
tried reducing it to 3812 picas [the size of 
Globe comics] and found it difficult to 
read.” Trudeau, who’s traditionally been 
averse to giving interviews, could not be 
reached for comment on any of this, but 
Newsweek reports that he defended the 
decision to insist on the larger size in a 
letter to Detroit Free Press editor Scott 
Bosley. Trudeau wrote, “‘It is self- 
defeating — and nota little ironic — that 
at a time when newspapers face their 
gravest threat from television and other 
visual media they have moved to reduce 
... the one area of genuine pictorial 
interest in their papers (and one of 
proven popularity).” 

Trudeau is not the first to have made 
this point. In a Phoenix interview back in 
1977, cartoonist Al Capp, after deciding 
to retire his legendary comic strip Li 
Abner, complained, “Comics lead all the 
newspaper polls, yet they keep getting 
bounced around and cut back. It’s like 
asking Steinbeck to do his next four 
novels on the back of postage stamps. 
Today you must do a strip in which two 
tiny characters say a few things to each 
other and that’s it.” 

* * * 

When Yale undergrad Garry Trudeau 
began penning a comic strip called Bull 
Tales for the Yale Daily News back in 
1968, it was little more than a simple and 
crudely drawn strip in which two tiny 
characters said a few things to each other. 
That was pretty much it. Nonetheless, 
Universal Press Syndicate picked up the 
strip in the fall of 1970, after Trudeau had 
graduated. (At which point it was 
renamed Doonesbury, after the main 
character, Michael Doonesbury, though 
the name was also a cross between 
“doone,” a prep-school version of a dork, 
and Pillsbury, after one Charles 
Pillsbury, Trudeau's college roommate.) 
Still, the strip was crude and simple. It 
and its characters were little more than 
Trudeau’s memories of his college days. 
Michael Doonesbury was a skirt-chasing 


.wimp who was rooming with 


quarterback B.D. (very obviously 
patterned after Yale quarterback Brian 
Dowling), and the content of the strip 
was limited to their campus escapades. 
Still, some of his characters’ traits were 
set early on. At one point, B.D. wore his 
football helmet to a college mixer to 
make sure the coeds would recognize 
him. He’s been wearing the damned 
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GOOD NEWS, 
KIDDIES! TIME FOR 
ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE 


JOHN MITCHELL, THE 
FORMER U.S. ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, HAS IN RECENT 
WEEKS BEEN REPEATEDLY 
LINKED WITH BOTH THE 
WATERGATE CAPER AND 
ITS COVER-UP. 


IT WOULD BE A DISSERVICE 

70 MR MITCHELL AND HIS 

CHARACTER 70 PREIJUD6E 

THE MAN, BUT EVERYTHING 

KNOWN 10 DATE 

LEAD ONE 70 CONCLUDE 
HE'S GUILTY! 


THATS GuuTY! 
GULTY, GUILTY, 
GULTY!/ 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION OF UNIVERSAL PRESS SYNDICATE 


thing ever since, even when fighting ‘n 
Vietnam, and even after being taken 
prisoner by Phred the Vietcong terrorist. 
Could Trudeau have realized when he 
drew that fateful college mixer that this 
one-joke sequence would leave him 
stuck with a major character who would 
always be wearing that helmet? 

Yet the strip has slowly but surely 
evolved into something of a comic novel, 
. progressing rather ingeniously from day 
to day without the constant and 
annoying summaries of recent events 
that fill so much of those slow-moving 
soap-opera strips. As such, it’s unique, a 
joke-a-day strip that’s genuinely funny 
while faithfully following its plot line. 
Trudeau's intricate plots and subplots 
move along smoothly; his characters are 
consistent; and, unlike the typical comic 
strip, the punchline frequently appears in 
the next-to-last panel, which leaves the 
final panel for a another, follow-up joke. 
This brilliant combination has attracted a 
die-hard following with readers who 
liked the humor and cared about the lives 
and the fates of Trudeau’s characters. 

At the same time, Trudeau was delving 
into topical humor and political 
commentary — and doing it so brilliantly 
that in 1975 he was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for editorial cartooning. Much was 
made of the fact that this was the first 
time a comic strip — as opposed toa 
single-panel editorial-page cartoon — 
had copped a Pulitzer. It was not the first 
time political satire had graced the 
comics pages, however. The 
aforementioned Al Capp had loaded Li’ 
Abner with topical humor for decades; 
Time magazine once described his strip 
as “the first humorous strip to attempt 
serious political satire.’” And Walt Kelly’s 
Pogo, introduced in 1949, took off from 
there. What comic fan can forget Capp’s 
madcap General Bullmoose and protest 
singer Joanie Phoanie? Or the likes of 
Kelly’s devastating Simple J. Malarkey, 
an obvious parody of red-baiting Senator 
Joe McCarthy? The key difference, 
however, is that the political satire in 
these earlier strips arrived more or less 
incognito, entering the obviously cartoon 
worlds of Dogpatch, Lower Slobbovia, 
and the Okefenokee swamp in the form 
of semi-fictitious comic characters. (Pogo 
offered up a Spiro Agnew look-alike dog 
of sorts; Abner brought us one Henry 
Cabbage Cod.) 

In Doonesbury, by contrast, the 
featured politicos are themselves, and 
their world is the real one. Michael 
Doonesbury and his pals may hang out 
in the fanciful Walden Puddle commune, 
but they have watched the Watergate 
hearings on the tube and gone off to 
Vietnam. The current president of the 
United States is Ronald Reagan (whose 
voice comes to us from behind Trudeau's 
White House fagade, as did the voices of 
Nixon, Ford, and Carter before him), and 
reporter Rick Redfern writes for the 
Washington Post, a newspaper that 
carries this comic strip in the real real 
world. (When Redfern, sitting in the 
Post's newsroom, got a phone tip that led 
him to a page-one political exposé, 


someone asked, “Whatcha got there, 
man?!” “None of your damn business, 
Woodward!” he replied.) 

Of course, there are a few parodies. 
Zonker Harris’s Uncle Duke happens to 
be a fairly obvious comic parody of 
gonzo journalist Hunter Thompson (who 
has been quoted as saying he'll rip 
Trudeau’s lungs out should they ever 
meet), and the Reverend Scot Sloan Jr. 
(the hip, bearded priest who called his 
dog “Unconditional Amnesty” and his 
cat “Kent State”) was based not so 
loosely on the Reverend William Sloane 
Coffin Jr., Yale chaplain when Trudeau 
was an undergrad. 

But that’s about as far as Trudeau's 
flights of fancy go. Most of the time, the 
news the Doonesbury characters talk 
about is the same news that appears in 
the papers that carry the strip. This was 
especially true during the Watergate 
scandal. Comic campus radical — and 
comic college-radio-station commentator 
— Megaphone Mark Slackmeyer 
pronounced John Mitchell “Guilty, 
guilty, guilty!” one morning in the 
spring of '73, for example, causing the 
Globe and other newspapers to censor 
the strip (Slackmeyer proved, of course, 
to be quite correct). This and the fact that 
Trudeau draws his strips only nine days 
ahead of publication date help explain 
the strip’s relevance and topicality. 
Indeed, that same year he was forced to 
withdraw a week’s worth of strips about 
presidential aide John Ehrlichman when 
Ehrlichman suddenly resigned. (The 
syndicate’s promotion department 
proudly reports that Trudeau received a 
letter from Ehrlichman saying, “I hear 
my resignation fouled up your series. 
Sorry. Next time, let me know what you 
are planning and I'll try to cooperate.”’) In 
other ways, Trudeau's post-Watergate 
humor seems as relevant today as it was 
then; there was, for example, the strip in 
which the wife of Elliot Richardson — 
remember him? — complained, “I’m 
tired of hearing our neighbors ask, 
‘What's wrong with Mr. Big-Shot 

Saturday Night Massacre? Can’t he get 
an honest job?’ ” Good question. 

That topicality has caused some 
problems. Although the strip’s political 
satire remained up-to-date, most of the — 
characters did not. Not, of course, that 
comic characters need to grow up. The 
Peanuts characters never will, yet that 
strip remains far more popular than 
Doonesbury. Nor must comic characters 
grow older on a daily basis, as have 
virtually all the characters in Gasoline 
Alley from the day that strip was 
introduced, back in 1918. One of the nice 
things about comics is that anything can 
happen, right? For instance, time can be 
slowed down quite easily. A week’s 
worth of strips can cover a mere hour or 
two in the lives of the characters. 
Nonetheless, it has seemed a little odd 
that in Garry Trudeau's comic novel the 
denizens of the Walden Puddle 
commune, undergrads at some New 
England university (not unlike Yale) 
back in ‘68, found themselves in 
precisely the same place some 15 years 
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later, when their creator took his 
sabbatical. 

We did learn from the Doonesbury 
musical that they went on, finally, to 
graduate — at roughly the same time that 
Garry Trudeau was the featured speaker, 
in the spring of '83, at Harvard 
University’s Class Day. Discussing the 
changes on college campuses over the 
prior decade, Trudeau said in that 


These two strips 
were among 
the censors’ 
favorites. The 
Globe pulled 
both from the 
paper. Below, 
the artist. 
Opposite page, 
Joanie Caucus 
Jr., otherwise 
known as J.J., 
and Mike 
Doonesbury. 
They’re married 
in the returned 
strip and trying 
to make it in 
yuppiedom. 


speech, “Many of the current generation 
harbor a profound sense of having 
missed something, of having been born 


too late for the golden age of the student. 


The ‘60s have become a kind of 
apotheosis of American youth, a cultural 
reference point to which succeeding 
students look with a mixture of curiosity 
and envy. Indeed, the national fixation 
Continued on page 23 
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Ferraro and Kennedy: joyous oratory 


Idol curiosity 


Ferraro and the public interest 


by Michael Gee 


olitical rallies are best seen outside 
P the range of the cameras for whose 

benefit they are staged. Up close 
and impersonal the stands are packed 
with loyalists crammed cheek to jowl, the 
better to give the impression of a monster 
rally of the kind Leni Riefenstahl liked to 
film. But in back, where you can’t even 
see the podium, behind the loyalists, the 
organized protesters, and the outright 
nutbars waving signs (do something 
about Venusian magnetic waves and 
their effect on interest rates!), you get a 
real feel for how people might think 
about the candidate. Way in the back, 
you get the curious. 

The curious were much in evidence at 
Geraldine Ferraro’s noontime rally at 
City Hall Plaza last Wednesday. So, of 
course, were the members of the cheer- 
ing section, composed, one suspects, in 
just about equal numbers of labor-union 
members, supporters of John Kerry, and 
inhabitants of City Hall itself. But though 


others got to shout and wave for the . 


cameras, the curious appeared just as 
satisfied with their lot, even though it 
involved standing in cold wind and rain 
with little or no chance to see the 
candidate who'd piqued their interest. It 
was enough for them that Ferraro was 
there, speaking to them, while running 
for vice-president. That curiosity took 
many forms, from the old lady who said, 
“Oh, I'd never vote for her, heavens no, 
but I sure wanted to see her” (and who 
left noting, accurately, “the only way I'll 
ever see her is on TV”) to the women 
supporters who came to cheer, but 
mostly just to see, the way blacks bought 
tickets whenever Jackie Robinson and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers came to town in 
1947. Curiosity about a candidate doesn’t 
necessarily win elections (hi, Gary Hart!), 
but lack of curiosity sure as hell loses 
them. Right now, Geraldine Ferraro is the 
Democratic Party’s only real claim to 
general public interest. She is the first, 
and that, at bottom, is why voters, be 
they Democratic, Republican, or alien- 
ated, are curious about her. Walter 
Mondale better hope they stay that way. 

As rallies go, the Ferraro shindig 
wasn’t half bad. Although emcee Pat 
McGovern’s voice was a bit much (she 
must be secretary of yelling in the 
Dukakis coalition, the proceedings were 
briskly conducted and reasonably short, 
and none of the assembled pols, such as 


Kerry, Mike Dukakis, and Ray Flynn, 
tried to upstage the guest of honor. Even 
Ted Kennedy, who reacts to an open 
mike and a crowd the way your average 
greyhound does to Swifty the rabbit out 
at Wonderland, was content to play Ed 
McMahon, introducing the New York 
Congresswoman with his usual tub- 
thumping partisan blarney, which never 
fails to delight a crowd, even when the 
crowd is fully aware of Kennedy’s 
transparency. Ferraro’s first words to the 
Boston audience were a tribute to Ken- 
nedy’s oratorical sleight of hand: “ I love 
to be here just listening to him.” Her 
speech — her standard stump effort, by 
the way — wasn’t up to Kennedy’s 
joyous oratory for its own sake. But then, 
it didn’t have to be. 

The biggest cheers for Ferraro came 
before she uttered a single word, and 
after she had finished speaking — rock- 
concert cheers, cheers for her just being 
there. Ferraro is a snappy, if not inspired, 
stump performer who takes obvious 
relish in the traditional vice-presidential 
candidate's role of kicking the shit out of 
the opposition. She just doesn’t like 
Ronald Reagan, and this tinge of honest 
emotion gives spark to what is otherwise 
a fairly standard Democratic campaign 
speech from a fairly standard (except for 
one thing) urban Northeastern Dem- 
ocratic congresshuman. When she de- 
nounced Reagan for appropriating John 
Kennedy as a Republican hero, her anger 
reverberated through the damp air. Even 
when you know Walter Mondale is really 
angry, you don’t hear it. 

The other time Ferraro’s speech varied 
from the political emotions common to 
candidates of every stripe came when she 
discussed just what her campaign meant 
to her and to other American women — 
what, in short, it meant to be the first 
woman with a chance to be president of 
the United States (the whole point of 
being vice-president is that chance, after 
all). Her obvious happiness in that 
difficult role, her delight in getting the 
chance to make a little (or maybe a lot) of 
history, her pride in being the first, all 
shone through. At times, she spoke 
directly to the women in the crowd about 
this, and about her anger at the stubborn 
remnants of second-class citizenship that 
remain in our society. When she did, this 
routine campaign whistle stop suddenly 
became charged with feeling, and there 
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was a real emotional communion be- 
tween candidate and audience. 

Which is all very well, but it puts 
Ferraro up against the oldest truth in 
politics: when the left-outs come to claim 
their share, the left-ins don’t like it. As 
the first woman candidate for national 
office, Ferraro has born a considerable 
assault from the opposition (which, 
besides its ideological differences with 
her, is proud of its white-males-first 
ethic), from those questioning her and 
her husband's integrity, and from the all- 
male hierarchy of her faith. As of yet, it is 
impossible to judge the effectiveness of 
these attacks on Ferraro’s ability to 
function as a national vote getter, and 
since she is running as number two, even 
the November election results may not 
give a conclusive answer. What can be 
ascertained with some certainty is that 
much of the “controversy” that has 
dogged the Ferraro camp would have 
occurred in greater or lesser degree to 
any woman, Republican or Democrat, in 
the same position. 

Build a generic profile of the first 
woman candidate for vice-president. 
Since she is the first, we can assume that 
the male selecting her is looking, like 
Branch Rickey with Robinson, for a 
paragon of all public and private virtues, 
not just somebody who’d be a good 
president. Accordingly, she would un- 
doubtedly be a happily married (with 
children if possible) woman with a 
considerable background in public serv- 
ice, including elective office. This means 
that beyond question her husband would 
be a financially successful figure in the 
private sector, for were he not, his 
obviously talented spouse would have 
chosen the private sector herself, to make 
ends meet while her husband wrote 
novels or whatever. Granted that, it is 
inescapable that said wealthy husband’s 
‘financial affairs would become the sub- 
ject of the most intense scrutiny, especial- 
ly in the press. And if people look at a 
wealthy man’s finances with a view to 
finding something improper — not il- 
legal mind you, just unseemly — they're 
going to find it. 

This doesn’t seem too hard to figure 
out, but it evidently escaped Walter 
Mondale. Ms. Ferraro’s difficulties with 
this problem were compounded by the 
fact that nobody took the time to let poor 
John Zaccaro know what he was in for. 
That he is an Italian-American function- 
ing in the murky world of New York real 
estate (where, compared to most other 
operators, he’s Bambi), that he com- 
mitted arcane errors of judgment, then 
refused to admit it, only made it more 
prolonged. Rest assured that if, back in 
1980, Ronald Reagan had selected some 
woman congressman from Louisiana 
whose husband had made it big in the 
oil-and-gas business to run with him, the 


press would have raked hubby over the 
coals in the same fashion. The premise is 
clear. Since the man made the money, 
he’s the one who must really matter in 
the marriage, hiding sinister designs 
behind his wife’s career. Ferraro has 
emerged battered but unbowed from her 
financial disclosure woes, because, after 
two weeks of Chinese water torture, she 
figured out the game. .The point wasn’t 
the facts of the case, but trial by ordeal. 
By staging that remarkable press con- 
ference in August, a public grilling of 
substantial magnitude, she turned ordeal 
to her advantage. 

The second cinch bet about a woman 
vice-presidential candidate was that she 
would become the focal point of the 
nation’s ongoing debate on abortion, 
because, as one astute observer noted, 
“She is the first person who can say ‘I’ 
when discussing the subject.” Both pro- 
choice and pro-life signs were abundant 
back in the fringes of the Ferraro rally last 
Wednesday. They will be for the re- 
mainder of her campaign. Ferraro didn’t 
mention the subject in her speech, and 
one wonders if she might be making a 
mistake. If you cannot escape an issue, 
why not try to turn it to your advantage? 

Ferraro has had a consistently pro- 
choice position in Congress, and has 
even stated she might consider having an 
abortion if the fetus was conceived as a 
result of rape. Ferraro is Catholic, and her 
position has earned her the stern disap- 
proval of various church prelates, most 
notably her own archbishop, John 
O'Connor. It is accepted political wisdom 
that it hurt Ferraro to be seen in 
disagreement with leaders of her church. 
But is that true? The question of abortion 
is such a personal and divisive one, one 
doubts Geraldine Ferraro’s position on 
the issue will change many minds or 
votes. But as far as can be told, the 
majority. of Americans, including 
Catholics, are pro-choice (the issue rarely 
comes up for a direct vote, precisely 
because it is so divisive, and both sides 
prefer to work through less risky means 
than the popular vote). The sight of men, 
no matter how holy, bullyragging a 
woman about her views on an experience 
they can never undergo is an unedifying 
spectacle. At bottom, this is a nation that 
celebrates the individual conscience, a 
small-p protestant land, if you will. Our 
only Catholic president won a Pulitzer 
Prize for a book extolling men who stood 
their ground for their beliefs against the 
most intense pressure to go with the 
group. Abortion is never going to be the 
province of the vice-president of the 
United States and it invariably ranks 
near the bottom of issues voters list as 
most important to them. Ferraro might as 
well speak her piece if it is a deep matter 
of conscience to her. It might draw some 
Continued on page 23 
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Tickets available at box office; Ticketron; Out of Town: Harvard Square, 
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SECTION ONE, OCTOBER 2, 1984 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


TER TRAVER 


by Michael Gee 


OXBORO — Football is a 

simple game. There exists a 

vast army of coaches, 
broadcasters, and writers that 
would like fans to believe dif- 
ferently, but all one has to do is 
look at the evidence. Simplicity’s 
exhibits A and B could well be 
last weekend's  college/pro, 
night/day doubleheader at 
Sullivan Stadium, in which the 
local forces achieved a split — 
Boston College overwhelming 


BC's Flutie and Washington’s Riggins: give these guys the ball. 


A simply overwhelming weekend 


North Carolina 52-20 on Satur- 
day night, and the Washington 
Redskins throttling the Patriots 
26-10 some 14 hours later. But 
pigskin simplicity comes in vari- 
ous forms; some are entertaining, 
some not. Boston College and the 
Redskins used very basic for- 
mulas for victory, but if each 
formula was effective, BC’s was 
far more satisfying aesthetically. 

Boston College’s ideas on mov- 
ing the football have been re- 


peatedly aired to all and sundry 
by coach Jack Bicknell. ‘Look, we 
strive for balance on offense,’’ he 
said after the’ North Carolina 
game. ‘The difference is that we 
pass first to open up the run, and 
most teams do it the other way 
around.” Even more bluntly, he 
said after last month’s Alabama 
game: ‘On the big plays, my idea 
is that you should give the ball to 
your great athlete and give him 
the chance to do something with 


it.” The evident translation of 
these phrases is “We give the ball 
to Doug Flutie.” This simple idea 
has been the best one in Boston 
College history. 

There isn’t much left in the 


_adjeciive department to describe 


what Flutie did last Saturday 
night, in what he termed “my 
best game ever.” It might also 
have stood as Sam Baugh’s or 
Norm Van Brocklin’s best game 
ever, considering that Flutie 
wound up the night completing 
28 of 38 passes for 354 yards and 
six touchdowns. But as ever, it 
was the way Flutie achieved his 
numbers, more than the raw data 


itself, that dazzled the 43,140 in 
attendance. Flutie’s quar- 
terbacking genius stems from his 
adherence to a football principle 
so old, so basic, that most players 
heard it at age six in their first 
pickup game: ‘You get open, and 
I'll get you the ball.” 

Bicknell, an astute strategist, 
has designed his.offense around 
this gift of Flutie’s. The offense 
stresses wide-open formations, 
multiple pass patterns with as 
many as five men out, and the 
like, but all that would mean little 
Were it not for Flutie’s uncanny 
ability to avoid the enemy until 

Continued on page 12 
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CENTRUM IN WORCESTER 


October 30. 7:30pm 
$12.50, $11.50 
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Tickets available at box office; Ticketron; Out of Town: Harvard Square, 
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THE BANGLES 


Thurs., Oct.4 8:30pm 


45 GRAVE 
STRANGLEHOLD 


VICIOUS CIRCLE 
Sat., Oct.6 aiiages 3:00pm 


Sports 


Continued from page 10 
he spots his target for the play, 
and his even more distinctive 
ability to get the ball to that target 
by whatever means necessary. 
Flutie has the classic quar- 
terback’s rifle arm, true enough, 
but better than that he is an 
imaginative thrower, able to 
change speeds (as important for a 
QB as for a pitcher) and even, it 
sometimes seems, sports. One of 
his touchdown passes to tight 
end Scott Gieselman came off a 
look-’em-off-the-ball chest shov- 
el pass apparently adapted from 
Bob Cousy’s repertoire. “It’s not 
as crazy as it looks,” said 
Gieselman of Flutie’s penchant 
for the unexpected play. “We 
know we're going to spread the 
ball around, get the ball to the 
back in passing. We have an 
unpredictable offense deSigned 
for an unpredictable quar- 
terback.” 

Nine separate Boston College 
players caught passes against 


- North Carolina (by way of con- 


trast, only four different Redskins 
caught balls against the Patriots). 
That was every eligible receiver 
who played. Accordingly, as 


“Boston’s Best Comedy Club” 
Boston Magazine 


969 Commonwealth Ave. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 29 
3 Shows 
BARRY CRIMMINS! 
MIKE McDONALD! 
STEVE O.! 


and 
STEVE SWEENEY! 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 30 
Open Mike Night with 
MIKE DONOVAN 


THE BLASTERS 
DEL LORDS 
Fri., Oct. 12 9:30pm 


THE FU’S 
7 SECONDS 
THE OUTPATIENTS 


Sat., Oct. 13 aiiages 3:00pm 


‘Formerly with Ten Years After’ 


ALVIN LEE 
AXMINSTER 
Thurs., Oct. 18 8:30pm 


CRYSTAL IMAGE 
DOMAIN 
Sat., Oct.20 aiiages 3:00pm 


WEDNESDAY 
SWEENEY-MEANEY NIGHT 


THURSDAY 
One show 9 PM 


FRIDAY 
“The Bad Boy of Boston” 
THE LENNEY CLARKE SHOW 
9PM&11PM 


Put it in STITCHES! details 


For reservations and info, calll 254-3939. 
Major credit cards accepted. 


Laugh now, pay later. 


Gieselman noted, every time a 
receiver goes out on a pattern, he 
has to expect that he might get 
the ball; and if he doesn’t get it in 
three seconds or so, he has to 
keep working to get open, be- 
cause there’s no telling what 
Doug is doing back there. Ideally, 
of course, all receivers every- 
where should do this on every 
play, but human nature being 
what it is, constant decoys soon 
start acting like just that, and are 
consequently ignored by de- 
fenses. No one on Boston Col- 
lege’s offense can be safely ig- 
nored, which is why, as Flutie 
said, ‘when we get our whole 
offense working, no one can keep 
us from from moving the ball.” 
The inexperienced North Caro- 
lina defense didn’t look capable 
of keeping anyone from moving 
the ball, especially their tertiary, 
er, secondary, which was hope- 
lessly befuddled from beginning 
to end. But the tremendous pres- 
sure BC’s scheme of attack exerts 


has worn down defenses far ‘ 


more gifted than the Tar Heels’. 
When Flutie said, “I think our 
running game was what broke it 
open for us tonight,” he was not 
merely engaging in All-American 


modesty. BC ran 41 running plays © 


(as opposed to 40 passes), and 
they were good for 258 yards. 
Tailback Troy Stradford, who 
would definitely be an All- 
America candidate were it not for 
the Flutie frenzy, ran for 109 
yards.on 17 carries, and caught 
five passes for 56 yards and two 
touchdowns. As’ Bicknell said 
before the season began, “The 
difference is that maybe two 
years ago Doug was more per- 
sonally responsible for how we 
did, but now he’s surrounded by 
more good athletes.” 

Enough good athletes so that 
Boston College is now ranked 
among the top teams in the 
nation, as high as fifth in one poll; 
with a three-week layoff, BC 
could conceivably rise to the top 
just by sitting still. “Hey, it could 
happen,” Bicknell said with a 
smile. “Everything's crazy in col- 
lege football this year.” The smile 
was because he knows that his 
team is a large part of the 
craziness. 

Bicknell works hard to ensure 
that the rest of his band of 
talented players get their due 
credit, but inevitably the ques- 
tions come back to Doug Flutie, 
and one senses Bicknell has run 


out of things to say about his 
gifted charge. ‘He's the best 
quarterback in America, and 
maybe the best athlete in college 
football,” the coach began, .con- 
ventionally. Then he brightened. 
“T'll give you an example of just 
how great an athlete he is. I took 
him out to play golf this summer, 
and you know, most kids who are 
good athletes who don’t play the 
game much can hit the ball pretty 
far, but around the greens they're 
just completely lost. But Doug, he 
just picks up a wedge, or a seven- 
iron, and says, ‘Do I do it like this, 
coach?’ and knocks it right next to 
the pin. I’ve been playing for 25 
years and I can‘t do that.” 

Bicknell is right. Any guy who 
can master the pitching wedge on 
his first try is going to find 
quarterbacking in the NFL a 
breeze. 

* * 

The Washington Redskins 
made certain to get the ball in the 
hands of their best athlete 35 
times against the Patriots.. In 
return, John Riggins gave them 
140 yards rushing, a touchdown, 


- and complete domination of New 


England from start to finish. Like 
Flutie, Riggins didn’t do it him- 
self, and like Flutie, he personified 
the simple thought behind his 
team — what Washington players 
call “Redskin football.” ‘‘We 
came off the ball and knocked 
them off the line,” said center Jeff 
Bostic. ‘Our objective is to run 
the ball and stop the other team 
from running, and we were very 
successful on both counts today.” 
Washington's success, both last 
Sunday and in the last two 
seasons, stems from the first, 
most primal, football truth: 
physical domination of the op- 
position. 

Washington held the ball for 43 
of the game’s 60 minutes, what 
Bostic rightly called a “stagger- 
ing’ amount of time. The 
Redskins ran the ball 54 times for 
235 yards, whereas New England 
was held to 17 yards on 11 carries 
(both totals -were all-time 
franchise lows). Those stats trans- 
late into just one thing — one 
team kicking the hell out of the 
other. The Washington big guys 
were able to knock the New 
England big guys back on their 
heels, and more than occasion- 
ally on their asses. No surer (and 
no duller-to-watch) formula for 


. winning has ever been found. 


But that formula calls for the 


dominators to make certain 
physical sacrifices. There are 
complaints nowadays that the 
NFL has become a passing and 
scoring-happy league full of 
dilettantes, that rule changes and 
big money have taken the one- 
on-one physical confrontation 
out of the game. John Riggins is 
sort of a one-man refutation of 
those complaints. Riggins gained 
most of his yards on that oldest —* 
football plays, the cff-tackle 
blast, a play that ensures that at 
least four defensive players have 
a chance for a clear shot at the 
runner's body. On the Redskins’ 
first touchdown, Riggins ran for 
13 yards, and each of the Patriots 
with a clear shot just bounced off 
him. Runs like that can be more 
demoralizing than a 98-yard TD 


pass. 
What made Riggins’ per- 
formance all the more 


noteworthy was that he had 
spent most of the previous week 
bedridden with back spasms. 
“He couldn't practice at all 
Wednesday,” said Washington 
coach Joe Gibbs. ‘But John sur- 
prises us a lot of times. He came 
up today and wanted to take a 
shot at them.” 

“Ah, they gave it the usual 
things,” said Riggins. ‘Heat, trac- 
tion... When I get out of bed in 
the morning, it’s very painful, 
and I can hardly walk to the 
bathroom, but after that it 
loosens up as | walk around.” 

“Hey, what saves me is that | 
run mostly off-tackle. There, you 
run five yards to gain five yards. 
If I had to run outside, I'd have 
to run 15 yards to gain five yards. 
But I knew I was going to get a lot 
of work. Fortunately — or un- 
fortunately, depending how you 
look at it — what I was doing was 
working. I could see the writing 
on the wall.” 

A reporter pointed to a dent, 
about a half-inch deep, at the top 
of the bridge of Riggins’s nose, 
and asked whether he knew on 
which play he had been so 
roughly handled. At that, the 
Redskin fullback, his body 
replete with the scars of other 
Sundays, grew indignant. ‘’No, I 
don’t know where I get hit on 
each play. I don’t come off the 
field after every play and say, ‘Oh 
my God, look what those bruisers 
did to me!” With that, Riggins got 
up and walked gingerly toward 
the shower room, the living 

Continued on page 30 
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BOSTON SWITCHING 
BASF CHROME: 


HEAR ALL OF THE MUSIC 
AND NONE OF THE TAPE. 


Nothing comes between you and your music when it’s 
recorded on BASF Pure Chrome audio tape. Thanks to 
BASF'’s exclusive Pure Chrome formulation, you hear all 
of the music’s highs and lows, and none of the hiss and 
background noise you get with other brands. And BASF 
Pure Chrome is designed especially for the Type I 
Chrome Bias position. Don’t settle for anything less than 
the world’s quietest tape. 


BASF 


oro chrome 


REPLAY AND RE-RECORD 

» 
THE QUALITY NEVER FADES. 
No matter how many times you replay it or re-record on it, 
BASF Chrome Video tape keeps on delivering first-run 
sharpness, color brilliance, clarity and outstanding sound 
reproduction. The reason is BASF’s exclusive Pure Chrome 
formulation. And BASF Chrome Video tapes are compat- 
ible with all VHS and Beta Video Recorders. Don't trust 
your recordings to any other brand of tape. 


DISCOVER THE PURE CHROME QUALI TY DIFFERENCE. 


Chrome Audio & Video Tapes 


Available at all fine electronics, record and department stores. 
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Bverbeerrteld it's time to leave home?” 


“I've always kept my own apartment, so it didn’t seem right to move out now. 
“I want to take care of myself, but now and then I need a little help. It’s not so 
easy for me to get out. And I worry that if I'm sick, no one would be here to help me. 
“Thank goodness I heard about United Way. Now a visiting nurse checks on me 
each week. And if I need some special help, she’s there. It's so good to have company.” 
We know some people who need help. Chances are, you know them too. 


So many people need your help...and one gift to your United Way can 
help them all. 

The United Way. Thanks to you, it works SOUNITEDWAY 
for all of us. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1984 
9:00 P.M. — THE LEVIN BALLROOM 


Tix: *$8°° General Admission 
Available at Ticketron, ConoertCharge and at the Box Office. 


Coming to Brandeis soon. . . 


THE BUDWEISER For more into. call 
COMEDY SHOP TOUR 647-2167 
Starring Richard Lewis =?) ose 

Elayne Boosler Jeff Altman programming 


Friday, October 19, 1984 


Meet Studs Terkel 


The Harvard Book Store Cafe 

and Pantheon Books 

cordially invite you to attend a party 
in honor of Studs Terkel 

to celebrate the publication of 


his new book 


“THE GOOD WAR”: 
AN ORAL HISTORY 
OF WORLD WAR TWO 


Wednesday, October 3, 1984 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 


Refreshments will be served 


Students 
You Can Store 


© Drive into the building and up to your unit! 

© All sizes to fit your needs — 5 feet to 500 feet 

© Security systems include fire alarms and sprinklers, in- 
dividual unit burglar alarms, closed circuit TV, motion 
detectors, building alarm. 

© Monthly leases 

© Truck rentals, moving services, inexpensive statewide 
pickup and delivery services available ~ 

© New, modern steel construction 
For complete details: 
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A_LIN NEUMAN 


Sunny Graal: safe for colonialism 


A pressing concern 


by Mark Zanger 


SPE 
SUNDAY OCT 


out which stories were important, 

which ones to follow up, and when 
to assign the follow-up. Now, the editor's 
job has been made easier by anniversary 
journalism. Now you just jot on the 
calendar what happened one, 10, and 20 
years ago and send some drone out to get 
a “thumbsucker” a week or two before 
the anniversary. Even when the world 
cooperates, with something like the 
Washington march on the anniversary of 
the 1964 civil rights march on Washing- 
ton, little sense emerges from these 
contrived news stories. 

Since anniversary journalism can be 
predicted, it can also be critiqued in 
advance. A few upcoming losers: 

1) The first anniversary of the Grenada 
invasion, October 25. The Reagan ad- 
ministration, having shut down the 
original story, is already jockeying to co- 
opt the anniversary. Plans over the 
summer called for Ronnie to fly down 
and dedicate the notorious airport on 
October 25. Then someone remembered 
that the US had invaded, in part, to 
“restore democracy.” Since it will be a 
year without elections in Grenada, with 
an interim government headed by the 
British governor general, Sir Paul Scoon, 
it would appear that the invasion 
restored colonialism. Those who've tried 
to hurry the new elections have en- 
countered difficulties familiar from El 
Salvador: controversies over permitting 
leftists to organize, a new identity-card 
system, lingering effects of political- 
rights abuses, and the considerable 
possibility that Grenada will elect the 
former right-wing dictator Eric Gairy, the 
Papa Doc of the Eastern Caribbean. 

Some reasons to avoid this reporting 
assignment: 250 to 300 foreign troops, 
mostly American, are still providing 
muscle for the “provisional” govern- 
ment. No solid numbers are yet available 
for the death-and-injury toll of 
Grenadans and Cubans in the invasion. 
No inquiry has been published into the 
postinvasion deportations, arrests, deten- 
tions, and alleged brutality. Some mem- 
bers of the former government are still 
being held without trial, and some were 
released uncharged as late as June 3. My 
advice to editors: too much work to be 
done on this junket; hold out for the 15- 
month anniversary, the major trials, or 
the elections — whichever occurs deep- 
est in our winter. 

2) Tenth anniversaries, having worked 
their way through Nixon’s resignation, 
now fall in the dark days of the Gerald 
Ford administration. Anybody got a WIN 
button? The fun is at the 20-year level . . 

3) August, 1964, was the Gulf of 
Tonkin attack, the Senate resolution, and 


I t used to be that editors had to figure 


the first bombing counterattacks on 
North Vietnam. The next year offers us a 
steady diet of the 20th anniversaries of 
major decisions to escalate the war in 
Southeast Asia and of public lies about 
the escalations. Vietnam revisionism is 
bound to yield to a “frontlash” of revived 
antiwar sentiment as LBJ’s whoppers are 
rerun in anniversary journalism. Re- 
member this fabulous fib from the 1964 
presidential campaign: “I have had ad- 
vice to load our planes with bombs and 
to drop them on certain areas that | think 
would enlarge the war and escalate the 
war, and result in our committing a good 
many American boys to fighting a war 
that I think ought to be fought by the 
boys of Asia to help protect their own 
land”? 
* * 

While the lowly Herald still loses 
money, with Rupert Murdoch it now has 
an owner wealthy enough to invest in 
improvements. The first to reach my 
notice is on the general-assignment desk, 
where a group of young reporters hired a 
year ago are now regularly outworking 
the Globe on police and court stories. On 
the Malden day-care-center case of 
alleged child abuse and on the Provi- 
dence murderer of recent weeks, the 
Herald even did a good job of “getting 
both sides.” 

Traditionally in such cases, after initial- 
ly reporting such events, the Globe goes 
second to regulatory officials and 
academic experts; the Herald goes to the 
neighbors. In child-abuse cases, the 
neighbors may be more important. In 
Malden they testified to the good quali- 
ties of the day-care people as they knew 
them. In Providence, where the con- 
fessed killer worked as a male prostitute, 
the Herald boldly canvassed the other 
hustlers at the bus station, who hadn’t 
believed the suspect when he bragged. 
That’s the real stuff of crime reporting. 
The tabloid used an unusually dis- 
passionate nickname in the headline: ‘‘se- 
rial killer” (September 20). Three con- 
fessed killings are a fortunately short se- 
rial, and the Herald usually has harsher 
words for lawbreakers. 

* * J 

As the arson-ring indictments and 
trials reveal more and more bizarre 
behavior, the newspapers should drop a 
catch-phrase that has appeared in most 
of the stories thus far: “scheme to force 
the rehiring of police officers and fire- 
fighters laid off under Proposition 21/2.” 

True, the firesetters used this rational- 
ization among themselves and in their 
letters to law-enforcement officials, but it 
can hardly have been their main motiva- 
tion. Most of these were men with a 

Continued on page 28 
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UNGI AIRPORT, SIERRA 
L LEONE — Arriving at Lungi 

Airport — 75 minutes by 
bus and ferry from Sierra Leone’s 
coastal capital, Freetown — is an 
experience. Especially if you're in 
a hurry. In place of the official 
controls for passport documenta- 


The sky’s the limit for baggage on a bus in Sierra Leone. 


Letter from West Africa 


The travels and trials of the Sierra Leonian 


tion and baggage such as you are 
used to in the United States, 
crowds of local residents push 
and pull and offer to do things for 
you — get you to the head of the 
line, get your passport stamped, 
expedite your baggage. They all 
hope for a tip, of course. I have 


tie 


the uneasy feeling that my suit- 
case and | are destined to go off in 
different directions. In the midst 
of this free-enterprise chaos, the 
real officials lackadaisically rub- 
ber-stamp documents without 
paying much attention to who is 
next in line. 


* 


At the airport bar there is Star 
Beer, a local brew that is often 
unavailable. Unfortunately, the 
beer is served at room temper- 
ature, which in this room is 90 
degrees. On the wall is a ubi- 
quitous portrait of President and 
Defense Minister Siaka Stevens, 


who has presided complacently 


over this all-black country for 16 
years. Next to that is a big tire- 
company calendar featuring a 
bare-breasted white woman. 
Across the way is a pay tele- 
phone, a rarity in this country of 
few modernities. Those phones 
that exist almost never work. 


‘Twice in the time of two warm 


beers this instrument inex- 
plicably jangles. No one answers 
it. 

But chaos at the airport is not 
the last of the culture shocks you 
are likely to get in this West 
African nation the size of South 
Carolina. A trip of 100 miles takes 
my wife and me all day. Travel in 
Africa being what it is, the trip 
turns into a seven-hour ordeal. 

We are traveling from Bo in the 
south to the regional center of 
Bumbuna in the north-central 
part of the country. The first leg 
of the trip is to Magburaka, a 
midway point. The bus was to 
leave at 8 a.m. But because delays 
and scrapped schedules are a way 
of life here, the passengers sit for 
two hours in the heat and clamor 
of the lorry park. 

At the open-air bus station, 
men recruit riders, sing out desti- 
nations, and aggressively urge 
travelers to get on board the 
flotilla of ‘“buses.’’ Mostly old 
beat-up school buses and light 
trucks that have seen better days, 
these buses are run by in- 
dividuals who compete with each 
other. But unlike at the market, 
there’s little haggling over the 
price. 

No bus will actually leave until 
it’s packed. Each bus has two 
wooden benches lining the sides, 
and a third in the middle. The 
baggage is loaded wherever it 
fits. It’s piled high on the top of 
the bus. 

We continue to wait and sweat 
on hard seats. A front tire on our 
bus goes flat, the spare is put on, 
and the original wheel is rolled 
away, not to be seen again. 


Our 
VALUE New 


ONE Way Coacn 
FARE, Fri.—Sun. 


whenever you like. 


Oh, there’s one more thing. On Amtrak, 
you can go from downtown Boston or the 
Route 128 Station to midtown Manhattan, 
Newark, or suburban Amtrak stations. 

So the next time you’re headed to the 


Big Apple, call your 
travel agent or call 


Amtrak at 1-800-USA- 


RAIL. And ask about 
a fare and a travel 


experience thatcan’t | 


be beat. 


Certain holiday restrictions 
AMTRAK TICKET OFFICE LOCATION: 


Boston City Ticket Office, The Statler Building, 20 Park Plaza 


We've just lowered our fares to New York 
nearly 50%. To just $19, coach, Friday to 
Sunday. Monday to Thursday it’s only $25. 

That’s the best travel value going, peak 
or off-peak. And when you bring the kids 
along, you'll save even more—children | 
under 12 go for half price. 

But money is just part of the reason for 
taking Amtrak. You see, the train actually 
makes travel a pleasant experience. Our 
spacious, reclining seats are like no others. 

And where else can you find aisles wide 
enough for a leisurely stroll? 

Not. to mention our Amcafe, where you 
can get a sandwich, snack or beverage, 


may apply. 


ABOARD 
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Men working for another 
Magburaka-bound vehicle whis- 
per to us that our truck is out of 
gas — not unlikely in a country 
with regular fuel shortages. 
Alarmed passengers grab their 
belongings and scramble out 
while our drivers insist that the 
competition lies. While the two 
sides exchange shouted insults, 
market sellers come alongside 
with bananas, sweet berries, 
drinks of tepid water, dried fish, 
hard bread, and small candies. 

With a final push by a crowd of 
boys and men, and a popped 
clutch, we depart in a cloud of 
dust and exhaust rising through 
the tropical heat. Almost two 
dozen people are on board. 

Soon the battered paved high- 
way turns into a narrow, rutted, 
dirt road. Grit swirls over us and 
sticks to our sweaty skin; more 
unbearable are the blue engine 
fumes pouring onto us from a 
ruined muffler. 

A young man carefully unbox- 
es a portable radio-tape player, 
installs batteries, clicks in a 
cassette, and fills the truck with 
reggae. The concert is brief. Dust 
soon stains the shiny machine, 
and it grinds to a halt. With a 
passive inspection of the new but 
broken music box, the man re- 
turns it to the carton. 

The bus stops often, always on 
an incline so as to be positioned 
for a coasting start. Huge stacks 
of firewood, woven baskets of 
fruits and vegetables, barrels of 
liquids, and bleating goats are 
squeezed around our feet or 
heaved overhead by a young 
man who hangs jauntily out the 
back as we roar off. His job is to 


spot potential riders and load 
them and their belongings, which 
he does quite brusquely, packing 
and repacking us, shifting people 
of various sizes to get the most 
room for the money. 

Legs fall asleep and bodies go 
numb, but there is no room to 
find a less agonizing position. We 
jostle and swerve through humid 
jungles and villages of mud- 
walled houses with thatched or 
rusting tin roofs. 

Along the road and in small 
fields the only livestock are goats, 
for only goats survive the tsetse 
flies that swarm over the man- 
grove swamps and low hills that 
make up much of Sierra Leone’s 
countryside. Because they have 
no cattle for hauling, plowing, or 
food, the people move goods on 
their heads, till fields by hand, 
and depend on river fish as a ma- 
jor protein source. 

Around the hamlets and 
among the palm forests are small 
plots of slash-and-burn farming 
areas, where cassava, peanuts, 
rice, corn, and palm kernels are 
harvested. Often, the harvest is 
only enough to feed the extended 
families working the farms, with 
little left to send to market. 

As we rattle into the blazing 
afternoon in a country where the 
year-round average temperature 
is an unrelenting 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit, we ride in silent 
torpor and doze intermittently in 
the pounding heat. 

A woman nurses her baby. On 
the child’s head is a mud cake 
covering its soft spot. Many 
believe that critical fluids escape 
through a child’s soft spot and 

Continued on page 21 
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WORK 


TRIVIAL 
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BEST PRICE 


Young Players Ed................. $23°° 
$46”° 
Send check or money order to 
IMAGINATION 
Suite 400 W 67 S. Bedford St., Burlington, MA 01803 


RECORD/ MUSIC 
ADVERTISING SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Due to the expansion of our sales 
department, The Boston Phoenix, 
New England’s largest weekly news- 
paper seeks an aggressive individual 
to assist in selling to one of the most 
active and vital industries we serve. 


Three years experience in the re- 
cord/music business is required. 
New York and California travel on a 
limited basis may be required. 
Salary Negotiable. 


lf interested Call: Bill Risteen 
Associate Sales Director 536-5390 


THE BOSTON 


0” Great Northeast Productions, Inc. 


Presents 
an evening with 


“Lovers InA 
Dangerous 
Time”’ 


“Wondering 
Where The Lions 


3 ‘Berklee Performance Center 
136 Mase. Ave., Boston 


Tickets: Berklee Box Office; Ticketron; Strawberries . Out of Town 
oncert 497-1 


Harvard Sq.; Teletron 720-3434; Cc 
Cards Accepted 


118 All Major Credit 


Walk for the he ~alth of it. 
alking has been found to be one of the best ways to make yourself feel better 


and become more physically fit. 

But before this can happen, you need the shoe designed especially 
for walking. RocSports* The exclusive Rockport Walk Support 
System™ makes RocSports the perfect shoe to walk in. No other 
shoe can provide both the great looks of a casual shoe and the 
ultimate in lightweight comfort and support. 
Get comfortable and you may get lucky. With a free 
Sony’ Walkman: 
When you try on a pair 
of RocSports this week, 
you'll also get a chance to 
Win something that will make 
, walking even more comfortable. 

The original Sony Walkman. 

So step into a pair of RocSports. 
And give yourself a more comfort- 
able, healthier outlook on life. 


in INNOVATIONS IN COMFORT 


Golden Temple Emporium 
1440 Massachusetts Ave. 
Harvard Square, Cambridge 


661-8784 


Its Rockport Walk Week. 
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CULTURE CLUB . 
“A Kiss Across the The Cars shake it up on video! Including “Shake It Up?’ 

Ocean “You Might Think? “Hello Again” and more! Palace” 
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T.A.M.I./ Show JACKSON 
“Thriller” 
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MUSIC VIDEO NOW AVAILABLE AT ALL STRAWBERRIES LOCATIONS! 
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TEACHERS 


PETER WOLF © ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK FROM = TRA TURNER 


THE MOTION PICTURE 


Onginal Soundtrack From The Mobon Picture 
TEACHERS 


featuring 
Joe Cocker, lan Hunter, Eric Martin & Friends, 
Freddie 


, The Motels, Night 


$5 


$5 


DAVID BOW/IE 


LP/CASS 


$4 


New Sound Concerts Present: 
“2 Time Grammy Award Winner” 


AMY GRANT & Band 


featuring 


GARY CHAPMAN 


With Very Special Guests: 
PHIL KEAGGY BAND 


& RANDY STONEHILL 


CENTRUM IN WORCESTER 


Thursday, Oct. 11, 77:30 PM 
Reserved Seats: $12.5° 


Amy’s latest LP! 
STRAIGHT 
AHEAD 


Tickets available at the box office, 
Ticketron, Out of Town, Gracia, 
Teletron (1-800-382-8080), 


and all locations. 


For more info call: (617) 354-2369 
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U2 
Billy Idol 
Triumph 


42nd Street 


ELTON JOHN RUSH GRATEFUL DEAD 


Nov. 3rda 


DIANA ROSS KENNY ROGERS 


Sept. 29th and 30th 
eee cr Nov. 24th, 25th, and 28th PRINCE 


CULTURE CLUB CIRCUS 
HALL AND OATS PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER _ MICHAEL JACKSON 
ZZ TOP New England’s #1 Place To Get Tickets 


Important Notice to All Celtics 
and Bruins season ticket holders: 
We buy, for cash, any tickets you cannot use. Open Monday through Friday 
y y y 9:00 AM to 7:00 PM 10-2! Patriots vs Miami 


We also buy for cash - 
tickets for any event seven days prior to event. Sat. 9:00 AM to 3:00 PM 10-28 Patriots vs Jets 


All Centrum, Providence, Boston, Hartford Civic Center 
Cumberland Country Civic Center, GROUP RATES AVAILABLE joot, 


Springfield Civic Center, Madison Square Garden, 


All Broadway Shows in N.Y. 
All Meadowland shows in 


TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE 


Oct. 2nd and 3rd Oct. 8th and 9th 
Oct. 14th and 15th HARTFORD 


PLUS ALL DEAD SHOWS 


BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN Oct. 17th thru 28th 


Nassau Colliseum Dec. 24th thru 3 Ist 


Jan 15th and 16th 


Oct. 19 


HAGLER VS. HAMSHOI FIGHT 


Madison Square Garden Bus Transportation Available 


¢« Oct. 10 Celtics vs. Houston 


* Oct. 29th Jethro Tull ¢ Van Halen * Bruins Vs. Pittsburg 

¢ Oct. 16th Disney on Ice * Barry Manilow Home opener Oct. I Ith 
¢ Duran Duran ¢ Nov. lith Loretta Lynn * Celtics Vs. New Jersey 

* Zorba w/Anthony Quinn - B.C. vs. Georgetown Home Opener Oct. 31st 


w/ Patrick Ewing. Feb. 9th 85 * Oct. 6th Bruins Vs. Philadelphia 


WRESTLING, PATRIOTS, RED SOX, BRUINS, 
CELTICS, SUPERBOWL, ALL GAMES. SEASON 
TICKETS ALSO AVAILABLE. 


“If it’s a ticket, we can get it.” Serving All New England 
RICHARD B. ROBINSON’S 


Granite State Ticket, Travel and Limousine Service 
278 Daniel Webster Highway South Nashua, New Hampshire, 03060 
(603) 880-1300 (617) 649-3525 ‘ 


PATRIOTS FANS, PLAN AHEAD FOR THESE GAMES: 


FREE CONCERT UPDATE Advanced orders now being taken for: 


ieee David Bowie, Bruce Springsteen 
“eens and La Cage Aux Folles. 


The Swimming Pool Q’s 


The Swimming Pool Q’s 


will be performing live 
at the Orpheum 


Saturday, Oct. 13 
(appearing with Lou Reed) 


Includes the Hit: 
“Pull Back My String” 


AM $E=99 
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Travels 


Continued from page 17 

cause death, so it is “sealed” with 
mud. What actually happens is 
that many children are dying of 
dehydration. Sierra Leone has 
one of the world’s highest infant- 
mortality rates. One of the major 
killers is dehydration caused by 
liquid loss from diarrhea. The 
diarrhea stems from unsanitary 
conditions. 

Another life taker or blinder of 
the young is measles. Childhood 
deaths are a:significant factor in 
Sierra Leone’s average life expec- 
tancy of 46 years (as compared to 
more than 74 years in the United 
States). Perhaps the severest 
health scourge is malaria. Some 
health officials estimate that as 
much ar 90 percent of the popu- 
lation suffers from the debili- 
tating cycle of fevers and chills. 

In our truck there is no drink- 
ing water, but we pass more 
unfortunate vehicles. Bad roads, 
a shortage of parts, and lack of 
maintenance take a terrible toll 
on machines. A common sight is 
a truck or bus with the hood up, 
several pairs of legs protruding 
from under it, and a collection of 
greasy, broken parts alongside; 
the passengers seek shade. 

Police barricades — usually 
empty oil drums with tree 
branches across them — are also 
everywhere. The checkpoints are 
unthreatening interludes where 
unarmed officers are supposed to 
weed out unsafe or overloaded 
transport. 

Since such enforcement would 
effectively halt commerce across 
the country, a more practical and 
unofficial routine has evolved. 
The driver dismounts, makes a 
round of handshakes with the 
gendarmes, and chats with them 
under a tree. After sufficient 
pleasantries have been ex- 
changed, the driver offers a mod- 
est bribe, the equivalent, perhaps, 
a few cents. It is graciously 
accepted and the tree limbs are 
shoved aside. When government 
payrolls are delayed, as they 
often are, the men at the gates 


Travelers in Sierra 


squeeze a few extra coins from 
the operators of bald-tired and 
battered trucks so they and their 
families can eat. 

At Magburaka, there is a slow- 
ly loading bus as well as a five- 
passenger Mazda vying for Bum- 
buna passengers. The car costs 
more but will be faster, though 
no more comfortable. We leave 
with nine adults, a child, and all 
our trunks, parcels, and bags 
inside the Japanese compact 
while the trunk sags with burlap 
sacks of grain. 

Bumbuna, the “regional cen- 
ter,” is a scattered red-dirt village 
of a half-dozen streets and no 
electricity. In the center of town is 
the bright pink-stucco public li- 
brary, which is well stocked. A 
Peace Corps volunteer helped to 
build it. Bumbuna is no longer 
the isolated, end-of-the-road 
place it was a few years ago. It is 
best known for nearby Bumbuna 
Falls, which make the area ideal 
for developing hydroelectric 
power. An Italian organization 
sponsored by a joint project of 


Leone: never an empty seat 


the Italian and Sierra Leone 
governments and the European 
Economic Community is plan- 
ning to build a dam there, and 
then a power plant. Perhaps 
Bumbuna will one day be more 
than a gathering of goatherders, 
small merchants, and modest 
farmers. A new road has been cut 
out of town and east into the 
hills. There are jobs with the 
Italians; heavy construction 
trucks growl through the streets, 
but as the foreigners invade the 
Bumbuna economy, they force 
up prices and aggravate existing 
scarcities. 

Common around Bumbuna are 
Italian beer cans — the brew is 
brought in by the truckload for 
thirsty foreign workers at this 
isolated hardship post. Local resi- 
dents turn the empties into tin 
shingles, market containers, 
scoops, repair patches for cars 
and trucks, and other practical 
functions that underline the in- 
genuity of those with limited 
resources. 

If the hydroelectric plant be- 


comes operational, Bumbuna will 
be even more important to Sierra 
Leone. It is designed to produce 
much more electricity than the 
whole country now uses. The 


dam is intended to create a 
reservoir that will provide irriga- 
tion and water transportation to 
central and eastern areas where 
there are no roads. 

As with other plans for 
massive works in Africa, how- 
ever, the project is delayed and in 
doubt. Phase one is completed 
but the next step is stalled 
because Sierra Leone is unable to 
fund its modest share of the 
work. 

Plainly put, Sierra Leone, like 
many countries on this continent, 
lacks the resources to help itself. 
The causes of such shortfalls go 
as far back as ungainly economic 
systems inherited from colonial 
powers a quarter-century ago. 
But some of the causes are as 
current as escalating oil prices 
and the even more recent global 
recession. 

Other causes of personal and 


national poverty in Africa are 
dependency on single exports, 
such as Ghana's reliance on 
cocoa; birth rates that oytstrip 
food production; and_ political 
systems that have deteriorated 
into strongman rule with the 
attendant plundering of already 
ravaged national treasuries. 

Amid this backdrop of chronic 
problems, however, Sierra Leone 
is far from the worst-off land in 
Africa. Despite its battered roads, 
its average annual per-capita in- 
come of less than $200 (according 
to the US State Department), and 
its derailed development plans, 
this country does not appear to be 
sliding backward as others are. 

Nutritionally, Sierra Leone is 
poor but not poverty-stricken. 
Malnutrition is not unknown, 
and bread lines recently formed 
in Freetown, the country’s capi- 
tal, during a flour shortage. But at 
the same time, the government 
pushes increased food produc- 
tion in a variety of programs. 
Many of them receive Western 
assistance. And because the 
country remains overwhelmingly 
rural — 75 percent of the people 
are farmers — the country es- 
capes political pressures to ac- 
commodate urbanites’ demands. 

Sierra Leone has been helped 
by considerable meteorological 
good luck. The two-year drought 
that has taken thousands of lives 
and wiped out crops and cattle 
across the continent skipped Sier- 
ra Leone while searing other 
lands just to the north and east. 

By African standards, Sierra 
Leone also is politically stable, if 
not as democratic as some 
citizens in exile would like. Since 
the African-independence era of 
the early 1960s, there have been 
more than 60 successful coups in 
all of Africa, three of them in 
Sierra Leone. But the last here 
was 16 years ago. Since then, a 
single-party system has been in 
place, with Siaka Stevens serving 
the whole time as president and 
minister of defense. 

Stevens has survived a few 
coup attempts, rewarded those 
faithful to him, and honored 
himself after the African custom 

Continued on page 22 
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papers. 


Lease Time on our 
Xerox 640 Memorywriter 
By the Hour 
Operator Included 


For all your word processing needs call: 


267-6519 


PRINT SHOP QUALITY 
By Appointment Only 
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HOME BUILDERS 


Live in person 


Harvard Square 


Thurs., Oct. 4th 
(One show only!) 


Available Now! 
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At Discount Records, 
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CATCH THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY SEASON ON... 


Patriots vs. Cleveland, Oct. 7, 1:00 PM 


AN ANTIQUE? 


LOOKING 
TO SELL 


TRY AN AD 


IN THE 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


HE BOSTON 


267-1234 

LASSIFI 
WORK! 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


Bring this coupon into the Computer Store 
and you'll get a free pair of tickets to see 
“Teachers” this Monday, October 1, at the 
Sack 57 Cinema and a chance at winning 
an Apple lic computer. 


(617) 426-4385 


(617) 272-8770 


(617) 354-4599 


rs * Suggested 
retail price 
eeecce $1195.00 
Sales « Service « Installation » Training 
BOSTON BURLINGTON CAMBRIDGE FRAMINGHAM 
103 Devonshire 120 Cambridge St. 1678 Mass. Ave. 680 Worcester Rd. 
St.Boston, MA 02109 Burlington, MA 01803 Cambridge, MA 02138 Framingham, MA 


(617) 879-3720 


BNN TV-Cable Channel-A3 
Boston Neighborhood Network 


MONDAY 
October 1 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK NEWS 
Ted O'Brien 


VISIONES Variety 
Show In Spanish 
News. Entertain- 
ment, Interviews 


ZION CHURCH 
Prayer. Revival 
Service 


SMALL BUSINESS 
SPECIAL Joining 
Associations 


AMERICAN 
ATHEIST FORUM 
FBI Files 


JACK DIAMOND 
SHOW Comedians 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK NEWS 
Ted O'Brien 


TUESDAY 
October 2 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK NEWS 
Ted O'Brien 


HEALTH LINE EAST 
Diabetes. Breast 
Feeding 


ALEPH Jewish 
Beliets & Comments 


BOSTON HIGH 
SCHOOL GAME 
OF THE WEEK. 
Tuesday Night 
Feature Weekly 
Throughout Season 
Dorchester High 

vs English High 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK NEWS 
Ted O'Brien 


WEDNESDAY 
October 3 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK NEWS 
Ted O'Brien 


ACCESS 
PROGRAMS 1st 
TimeProducers 


STRIVING FOR 
EXCELLENCE For 
Minorities 


HOW TO BE 
EFFECTIVE 
For Women 


FIRST ANNUAL 
ALLSTON/ 
BRIGHTON 
PARADE with local 
color and 
commentaries 


STUDIO NO AIDS 
Patients Talk Openly 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK NEWS 
Ted O'Brien 


THURSDAY 
October 4 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK NEWS 
Ted O'Brien 


PET TALK Caring 
For Your Pets 


UP FRONT 
Frank Conte 


AISLE SEAT Film 
Criticism. Satire 


ETERNAL VALUES 
Physics & Religion 


DORCHESTER 
ACCESS TAPES 
Productions By 
First Time 
Dorchester TV 
Producers 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK NEWS 
Ted O'Brien 


FRIDAY 
October 5 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK NEWS 
Eileen Jones 


WOMEN ALIVE 
Volunteer 
Possibilities 


ACCESS 
PROGRAMMING 
Locally Produced 


ist ANNUAL 
BOSTON YOUTH 
CULTURE 
FESTIVAL 


NORTH END 

1st Time Producers 
Roma Band 

Italian Cooking 
North End Union 


NETWORK NEWS 
Eileen Jones 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


BNN-TV’'s Neighborhood Network News recently received an ACE nomination, one of four cable news 
programs in the country to be so honored by the cable industry. 
-NNN ieatures neighborhood news reporting for Boston viewers and in-depth city coverage in its half 
hour, twice daily cablecasts, Monday through Friday. 

Award-winning Ted O’Brien and Eileen Jones, veteran TV newscaster, are NNN anchors with Boston 
neighborhood newspaper reporters as on-air correspondents. 

If you don't like the news you see on TV call and make your own — Telephone 353-9700. 


Boston Community Access & Programming Foundation, Inc. 
Boston Public Library ¢ Box 286 ¢ Boston, MA 02117 ¢ (617) 424-7292 
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Continued from page 21 

of those in power: his image is on 
the currency, Freetown’s main 
street is named after him, and he 
has three palaces perched on 
various hills across the country. 
The press carries mostly 
laudatory accounts of the aging 
leader's national do-gooding, but 
independent observers continue 
to mutter that corruption is preva- 
lent in some state agencies and 
corporations. 

In a country where nine out of 
10 people can’t read, where the 
bulk of the population dwells in 
hinterland villages and _ tribal 
chiefs retain considerable local 
powers, national politics and pol- 
icy-making are the domain of a 
small elite. 

And here, as in much of Africa, 
the people can be divided into 
two significant classes: the great 
majority who must travel by foot 
and carry their belongings on 
their heads, and those few who 
luxuriate in a Mercedes Benz or a 
similarly rare automobile. 

Acceptance of this highly vis- 
ible inequality is the general rule. 
Diffidence, resignation, stoicism, 
even a certain pride in one’s 
national brothers who have done 
well, all help keep the lid on 
Sierra Leonians’ discontent. But 
probably more important in 
dampening turmoil is the de- 
manding and constant struggle to 


“Freedom tree”: a centuries-old cotton tree in Freetown 


feed family and survive hardship 
and disease. Daily living, as the 
100-mile trip from Bo to Bum- 
buna demonstrates, has a way of 
diminishing concerns with na- 
tional issues or next year’s prob- 
lems. 

So if the Freetown-brewed Star 
Beer runs out at corner bars, 
customers go without until it 
returns; if the morning bus 
doesn’t show up, there is another 
one scheduled for noon. A grow- 
ing national debt and larceny in 
the distant capital mean little toa 
woman in Panguma gathering 
palm nuts for a family stew. 

Recently in Bo, the diesel-pow- 
ered electric utility ground to a 
halt. For more than a week there 
was no power. What would have 
been a calamity in the United 
States, however, in many ways 
had little effect on Bo and the 
surrounding region. Most res- 
idents don’t have electric ap- 
pliances or even lights in their 
homes. Those wealthy enough to 
own such devices usually have 
standby generators. There was a 
run on candles, and their cost 
shot up as the supply dwindled. 
The small city of 50,000, never a 
particularly bright spot in the 
evening sky, became pitch dark at 
night, punctuated by a few glow- 
ing lanterns. Most of the people 
of Bo did what they and other 
Africans have done for thousands 
of years. They conducted their 
nocturnal events around lighting 
that is a little more dependable: 
the full moon. a) 


MIDNITE 
MADNESS 
SALE 


begins 


Friday, Sept. 28 
10 A.M. to MIDNITE 


Saturday, Sept. 29 
10 A.M. to MIDNITE 


Sound 
Advice 


HI-Fl & VIDEO CENTER 
57 JFK St., Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge 


492-3105 


Friday, Oct. 5 


JERRY LEE 
LEWIS 


Thurs:, Oct. 25 


FRANK 
ZAPPA 


Sunday, Oct. 28 


GEORGE 
CARLIN 


Oct. 13 
EDDY ARNOLD 


Oct. 19 
DON WILLIAMS 


Oct. 26 
GLEN CAMPBELL 


Nov. 9 
JOHN ANDERSON 


Nov. 
LORETTA LYNN 


Nov. 30 
LEE GREENWOOD 


‘ Dec. 6 
CHUCK MANGIONE 


€.M. Loew's 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE 
261 Main St., Worcester 


To charge tickets call 755-5252. Tickets 
available at E.M. Loew's Box Office, 
Ticketron, M.T. Plante (Worc.), Out of Town 
(Camb.), all Strawberries locations or thru 
eletron — in Boston call 720-3434, in 
Worc. 755-5252. 
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Fe erraro 


Continued from page 9 

votes, and it sure as hell won't 
lose any. The pro-life activists 
are overwhelmingly for Reagan 
no matter what she says. 

These burdens of firsthood 
aside, Ferraro wears her pioneer 
status well. Come to think of it, 
there is no reason why she 
shouldn't, as long as she con- 
tinues to draw not just the 
uncommitted, but the curious. 
Whatever the fate of Walter 
Mondale, Ferraro’s future looks 
bright. If the miracle happens, 


she will have her spot in history 
by January 21. But even if the 
Mondale-Ferraro_ ticket goes 
down to humiliating defeat, she 
will not be blamed. Instead, the 
analysts will recall her as a 
historic figure, one who gave 
whatever spark there was to the 
lackluster election of 1984. There 
are always other elections. In 
1964, a political newcomer elec- 
trified his party in a televised 
fundraising appeal for a can- 
didate deemed a hopeless under- 
dog, drawing not just the com- 
mitted, but the curious to his 
message. It didn’t help Barry 
Goldwater's presidential bid any, 
but it didn’t do Ronald Reagan’s 
career any harm. oO 


Comics 


Continued from page 7 

on my generation was and still is 
so prevalent that some students 
feel resentful.” 

But not the likes of that year’s 
comic college grads, Megaphone 
Mark Slackmeyer, Michael 
Doonesbury, Zonker Harris, B.D., 
and Boopsie. They had been 
lucky enough to be on campus 
during the ‘60s, the ‘70s, and the 
‘80s. They had seen it all. And 
now, rumor had it, Trudeau was 
burned out more than anything 
else, and simply had no idea 


where to go with the strip. Rumor 
also had it that once his sab- 
batical ended he would, in effect, 
be offering his readers a brand- 
new strip, one altogether dif- 
ferent. Which he sort of is. As 
most Doonesbury devotees no 
doubt are already aware, the strip 
that returns Sunday is strikingly 
similar to the Sunday strip 
Trudeau left us with in January of 
‘83. Back then, Ronnie Reagan 
was talking to us from behind the 
usual White House facade, which 
proved to be a mere movie-set 
backdrop, painted on a curtain 
that was lowered at strip’s end. 
This Sunday, of course, the White 
House backdrop is pulled back 
up, and Ronnie Reagan is talking 


to us from behind it once again. 
So what's changed? Just about 
everything else. Trudeau seemed 
to have begun updating his comic 
novel in the silly musical version 
of Doonesbury, in which these 
aging youngsters graduate. In 
that same musical, Mark 
Slackmeyer looks for a radio job, 
B.D. heads for pro football, and 
Mike Doonesbury opts for busi- 
ness school and proposes mar- 
riage to J.J. (as in Joanie Caucus 
Jr.). The remainder of Trudeau's 
comic-character updates are fea- 
tured in his “exclusive” render- 
ings splashed across the cover of 
the October issue of Life maga- 
zine. (This, of course, also turned 
Continued on page 24 


FESTIVAL FOODS 


FROM THE OLD WORLD! 
New York Shell 


‘Sirloin Steak 


Bone-In 


Eggplant 


Italian Peppers 


PRODUCE MARKET 


Mcintosh Apples :: 79° 
Granny Smith Apples 69% 
Fresh White Mushrooms 12.07. package 


MEAT MARKET 


Lamb Chops 
Lamb Legs .. 1.59 
Smoked Pork Shoulder Picnic %:... . ». 69° 


Fresh Ground Beef: 


U.S.D.A. Choice Beef Chuck 


Chuck Roast BLADE CUT or 7 BONE 


OOS 


‘2 H3GO190 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSO@ 3HL 


Hormel Cure 81 Hams poveuess 


GROCERY MARKET 


Prince Lasagna“. ...........2 
Tropicana Orange Juice aus. . . 1.59 
Hendrie’s Ice Cream aun ....... 1.69 


FISH MARKET 


Fresh Cod Fillets ...........».1.89 
Fresh Swordfish Steaks ponetess . . ». 4.99 
Fresh Pollock Fillets........... »v. 1.49 
Fresh Alaskan Silver Salmon wit"... ». 2.99 


U.S.D.A. Choice Roast Beef . . . ». 2.99 
Domestic Baked Ham ........... ». 2.69 
Finlandia Swiss Cheese. ........ .».2.99 
Cole Slaw or Macaroni Salad 


FLOWER MARKET 


Items available in stores with Flower Markets only. 


Progresso Soups . 
Ragu Sauce 1.39 


Items available in stores with Fresh Bake Shops only. 


Fresh Baked French Bread s-«... . . 
Fresh Baked Irish Breadirw. ... . 


. 1.69 


Disney Fun-To-Learn 59 


Long Stem Roses ist 2z.inch. «down 8.99 Wexford On-The-Rocks Glass 69° 
Prices effective OP EN SUN IDAY at NOON Star Stores. 
KE Shop Early For 
The Long Weekend! 
CLOSED OCTOBER 8 
MARKET FOR THE BEST. COLSUMBUS DAY.. . 
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30 John F. Kennedy St. 
Cambridge, Ma. 
1-9887 


Mon -Sat. 11:00 a.m. 


Sat., Sept. 29 


Tues., 
RONNIE EARL 
(FORMER LEAD GUITARIST 
OF ROOMFUL OF BLUES) 
& THE BROADCASTERS 
FEATURING SUGAR RAY 
Shows at 8 & 11 (Advance Sale) 


Wed. Oct 3 
An evening with 
McCOY 
Shows at 10 
(Advance Sale) 


Thurs., Oct. 4 
JOHN LEE 


HOOKER 
& THE 


BLUES BAND 
with guests: 
T-BLADE & THE ESQUIRES 


GIANT HAPPY HOUR EVERY FRIDAY 3-7 PM 
ALL DRINKS 2FOR 1 NO COVER 


Fri. Oct. 5 & Sat., Oct. 6 


COAST TO COAST 


Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 


“In The Style of the Grateful Dead” 


Cape Cod Happy Hour 
Sing-A-Long Oldies Party: 
Featuring 
JIM PLUNKETT | 
Plus to oldies D.J.! 


Ti2AM 


Tues., Oct. 9 
KEVIN 


EUBANKS 
Shows at 9 & 11 


(Advance Sale) 
Wed., Oct 


GIRLS’ 
NIGHT OUT | 
asin at 9 & 11 (Advance Sale) 
Thurs., Oct. 11 
Led Zeppelin Fans Unite!! 
“THE WHITE” 


(The only authentic tribute to Led 
Zeppelin sanctioned by the Led 
Zeppelin nat'l fan club!!) 


Following Harvard Square Oktoberfest 


Fri., Oct. 12 — Dance Party! 


THE FOOLS 


Sat., Oct. 13 — In Cabaret... 

“POETRY MAN” 

PHOEBE 
SNOW 


7:30 & 10:30 
(Advance Sale) 


Sun., Oct. 14 
An Evening With. . 
MELANIE 
“WHAT HAVE THEY 
_ DONE TO MY SONG” 
Shows at 7:30 & 
10:30 (Advance Sale) 


CEC CEES 


Mon., Oct. 15 
STANLEY CLARKE 


Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 


BUTTERFIELD 


Tickets Available For: 


Orieans: 
ADIATORS 


ARTISTS: 
& 
ALDER 


Second Day Added By 
Overwhelming Demand!! 
GEORGE WINSTON 
x Sat., Oct. 6th 

at Symphony Hall 


=~ 


Coming Hait 
GROVER WASHINGTON dr. 


of a Dream 
Ticke 


Don’t miss the annual 
Harvard Square Oktoberfest 
Sunday, Oct. 7th - Noon til 6 PM 


Advance tickets for these and 


Jonathan Swift's events available at 
the box office, Ticketron, 


SoncertCharre (497-1118), Elsie’s, 
Out of Town, Strawberries 
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the cover of Life into little more 
than a free ad for the return of the 
comic strip — but that’s not so 
surprising either, given that Time 
Incorporated, which publishes 
Life, also owns a_ controlling 
share of the Universal Press 
Syndicate, which distributes 
Doonesbury.) Trudeau reports in 
Life that Mike Doonesbury drop- 
ped out of business school and 
went into advertising. The kid 
now works at a Manhattan ad 
agency. He also reports that Mike 
and J.J. did, indeed, get married, 
and that she’s now involved in 
“the plastic arts.” Their marriage, 
he says, occurred on the back 
porch of Waiden — which strikes 
this reporter as a bit of revisionist 
Doonesbury history. In the musi- 
cal, at least, the commune was to 
be leveled to make room for 
condos, and the show contained 
a scene in which Uncle Duke 
crashed through the living-room 
wall with a_ bulldozer. 
Slackmeyer, meanwhile, found a 
radio job and is currently report- 
ing on the presidential campaign 
for his own National Public 
Radio show, All Things Re- 
considered. B.D. is playing pro 
football for the Los Angeles 
Rams; Boopsie’s with him in LA, 
hoping to become an actress; 


Duke’s somehow ended up as 
president of the Baby Doc Col- 
lege of Physicians~ Haiti 
(Honey is the Dean of Women); 
and Zonker remains the house 
hippie — even if the house is 
gone. 

It is something of an all-new 
strip, and Trudeau can move into 
and out of all these worlds with 
ease. Lee Salem of the syndicate 
says there will be references to all 
this and more as the returned 
strip moves along, but that in the 


early days the focus will be on the 
presidential campaign. And 
about time, too. At this point it 
seems that Fritz Mondale only 
has two shots at winning this one 
— the debates and Doonesbury. 
Interestingly, though, there is no 
mention in Trudeau’s Life update 
of Joanie Caucus, Rick Redfern, 
and their kid. This, | assumed, is 
because they are the only 
Doonesbury characters who had 
already grown up. (“That's a safe 
assumption,” Salem said.) Joanie, 
you'll remember, had left her 
husband, jumped on Mark’s and 
Mike’s motorcycle, and ended up 


day-care center, gone to law 
school, run Ginny Slade’s con- 
gressional campaign, met Rick, 
and worked for Congresswoman 
Lacey Davenport. Oh, and Joanie 
and Rick have also had sex out of 
wedlock, moved in together, got- 
ten married, and had that kid. 
And the Globe, let’s not forget, 
was one of the many newspapers 
that had the nerve to censor their 
first night together — or rather, 
their first morning after. 

So welcome back, Doonesbury, 
controversy and all. There’s never 
going % be anything the Globe 
will want to censor in Apartment 
3G. 0 
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Boston's Best & Newest Bands 


— Open ‘til 2 a.m. — 
For Booking Info Call Keanie or Chet: 525- 9151 


Sat., Sept. 29 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 
PAJAMA SLAVE 

. DANCERS 


THE PAGE CAFE 
1667 Blue Hill Ave 
_ Mattapan Square 


het 
CALL! 


CROVERS 


In Beverly 
392 Cabot St, Rte 
1S min. on 128N. Exit 20S 922-9695 


Sat., Sept. 29 
THE CATALINAS 


Wed., Oct. 3 


POWERGLIDE _. 


Sun., Sept. 30 
Welcome Home Party for 


with 
THE ROCKIN’ BOBCATS 
and THE CHOIRBOYS 


298-5470 


Thurs., Oct. 4 
Ladies Night — Free Admission 
Special Guest 
Call Club for Details 


Wed., Oct. 3 
NUCLEAR THEATRE 
PRIMITIVE ROMANCE 


Fri., Oct. 5 


‘Sunday. = Oldies But Goodies 
Monday — Caribbean Night | _o'positive 


Wednesday through E-FEX MAN ACT 


Sat., Oct. 6 
Going Away Party for 
ZERO ZERO 
with HOLY COW AND THE CALVES 
NUCLEAR THEATRE 


Fri., Oct. 5 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


Drink Specials Nightly 


Causeway St., Boston 
(across from Boston Garden, 


LIVE 


Sat., Oct. 6 


~NEW MODELS 


v86l “SNO NOILOSS *XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Never a cover charge! © 
| 
BOSTON S NEWEST DANCE CLUB 
(& Restaurant Too!!) 
You'll 
The Make the — 
_ CHOICE Right Choice! 
is up to you! 
5 Night Entertainment 
Tues Sat Nightly — 
7:30-1 AM Disc Jockey — 
329 Somerville Ave., Somerville Pace 
its: 
Top Choice 62 59-4975, 
Somerville’ s first choicet 
in Dancing! Top Choice 
in Drinks! - 
ee (no bar brands) 
Top Choice 
in Service! — 
ee 2 LEVEL 
Casual but Neat! DANCE FLOOR! 
Positive ID 2 FLOORS 
Required OF FUN! 
A Top Choice Restaurant as welll! 
Full Luncheon Menu 
Mon. 11:30-7:00 PM, Tues.-Sat. service from 11:30 AM to 11 PM « Closed Sunday 
Barbecue Pit — Subs & Sandwiches 
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TALKING HEADS 


Stop Making Sense 


RICKIE LEE JONES] 


The Magazine 


RICKIE LEE JONES 


SPECIALLY PRICED WY 
$699 LP/CASS $399 LP/CASS 
DON’T PAY MORE THAN 
YOU HAVE TO! | 
BE A SUPER SAVER! 


LOOK FOR THE . 


OF LP’S AND CASSETTES 
FOR GREAT SAVINGS! 


LP OR CASSETTE 


WARNER ELEKTRA ATLANTIC 


HAS HUNDREDS OF 
TITLES AVAILABLE 
AT THIS NEW 


LOW, LOW PRICE! 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
HARVARD SQ. - MIT 

ONE FEDERAL STREET. 
CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER 
WITHIN MASS. 1-800-792-5170 
OUTSIDE MASS. 1-800-343-5570 


RECORDS 


\ 


You Might Think : 
GROVER WASHINGTON JR i 
4 INSIDE MOVES 
2 | EACH ce 
Available Mon., Oct. Ist ers CASSETTE 
PAT METHENY GROUP 
ECM VOLUME ONE 
1-25008 CASSETTE Available Mon., Oct. Ist AIS) 
: 
STICKER ON HUNDREDS | 
ust 
COOP, J x 
= 
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THE RED HOT 
CHILI PEPPERS 


THE RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 


INCLUDING: BABY APPEAL 


WILLIE NELSON 
SOMEWHERE OVER THE RAINBOW 
anctuding 
Mona Lise/Who's Sorry Now? 


Over The Rainbow/in My Mothers Eyes 
Exactly Like You 


DAN FOGELBERG 
PHOENIN 


including 
Phoenx The Last ToKnow 
Wishing On The Moon) Longer Face The Fire 


JAMES TAYLOR 
JT 


tuding 
Handy Man/Honey Don't Leave LA 
Your Smiling Face/Terra Nova/Traftic Jam 


THE RED HOT 
CHILI PEPPERS 


AEROSMITH’S 
Sev Holywood including 
‘Sommer Highton 2017 the Seade 


TONIGHT 


INCLUDING BLUE JEAN 


DAVID BOW/E 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
HARVARD - MIT 

ONE FEDERAL STREET. 
CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER : 
WITHIN MASS. 1-800-792-5170 
OUTSIDE MASS. 1-800-343-5570 
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KARI ESTRIN AND BLACK SHEEP CONCERTS PRESENTS: 


A Passim 15 Year 
Anniversary Concert 


An appreciation for Bob and Rae Ann Donlin 


NEED AN 
EMPLOYEE 
FOR YOUR 
COMPANY? 


Featuring: Sanders Theatre 
Buskin & Batteau, Lui Collins, Fri., Oct. 19, 7:30 p.m. 
Greg Brown and Nanci Griffith © Admission $10.50 


Tickets available at S ’s, the Music Emporium, Passim, Concert Charge 
(497-1118) and Ticketron outlets. For more information call 


876-0009 


267-1234 


CLASSIFIED ADS IN 
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appear will be Volcano Suns. 
$3.50 1 in $4.50 : 


Continued from page 15 
longstanding unhealthy rela- 
tionship to fires. When I first. ex- 
amined records of the arsons in 
progress in 1982, the most strik- 
ing thing about the fires was 
their relationship to the lunar cy- 
cle. I thought at the time the fires 
were the work of a single 
psychopath. Group psy- 
chopathology is also known to 
be responsive to the lunar cycle, 
and this group allegedly took a 
morbid fascination with fire 
across the line into stunning 
criminal behavior. 

Working firemen know about 
the firebug within us all, and they 
continually make vulgar jokes 
about firesetting. They also con- 
trol the impulse within them- 
selves and learn terrible lessons 
about their destructive enemies, 
the arsonists. Anyone who lights 
a fire in a building risks murder- 
ing firemen. And the Boston 
firesetting group’s ‘golden rule,” 
to torch only abandoned build- 
ings (actually a common rational- 
ization among professional 
arsonists), does not reduce the 
risk of killing squatters or der- 
elicts camping out in such build- 
ings. The Boston defendants 
would have been terrible law- 
enforcement officials if hired, and 
to label their lunacy as a bizarre 
political protest is an unfair insult 
to working firemen, their labor 
unions, and other Prop 21 
protesters. 

* * 

Stories nobody writes: the 
pope tours Canada and says that 
native Americans have been 
treated badly, that unemploy- 
ment is a problem, and that 
redistribution of wealth might 
help. On a previous trip to 
Central America, where Indians 
are being massacred in 
Guatemala, unemployment is 
close to 50 percent in several 
countries, and distribution of 
wealth is among the most 
skewed on the planet, the pope : 
says that some people have let 
the need for justice overwhelm 
the need for peace. On a previous 
trip to Boston, where peace is also’ 
a concern, the pope says that 
sexual morality is very precious. 

Obviously the pope should fire 
his advance man. The more 
interesting question is, does this 
mean free love is rampant in 


Canada? 
* * 

The religion-in-politics con- 
troversy reveals two weaknesses 
in media. The first is the lack of 
historical perspective. From 1928, 
when presidential candidate Al 
Smith had to explain at every 
whistle stop that his political 
conscience was independent of 
his Catholic affiliation, to 1960, 
when JFK campaigned against 
government aid to parochial 
schools, bishops did not hector 
Catholic pols about their public 
acts. Will no spotlight team in- 
vestigate the change in the 
Church? 

The second revelation is the 
narrow focus of the media. Both 
the abortion question and the 
nuclear-freeze debate involve in- 
terpretations of the Sixth Com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt not kill.” 
What happens’ when _ Jerry 
Falwell finds out about Number 
Eight, “Thou shalt not steal’? 
Does that include excessive tax 
deductions? Does the Third 
World count? 

There are other command- 
ments. Number Nine says, ‘“Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” 
Some churches hold that “false 
witness” extends to lying. Possi- 
bly even disinformation. Would 
you vote for a candidate whose 
religion will not permit her or 
him to lie? Would you vote again 
for Jimmy “I'll-never-lie-to-you” 
Carter, our last church-going 
president, the one who had all 
that trouble with coveting in his 
heart? 

Coveting is in there too, in that 
complicated Tenth Command- 
ment. Entire legislatures might be 
held guilty of coveting their 
neighbor's office space. 

I predict that the “right to lie” 
alone will tie up the editorialists 
for years to come. Is a broken 
campaign promise a lie at its 
conception, or only if the pol fails 
to give birth to viable legislation 
after nine months? Shouldn't this 
tortuous matter be a_ private 
decision between the politician 
and his or her campaign consult- 
ant? Can a pol who personally 
opposes lying support a govern- 
ment-sponsored public-relations 
campaign, such as, ‘‘Massachu- 
setts, bright from the start’? Can 
one do so if the campaign is only 
aimed at the Russians? 

All this from 17 verses of 
Exodus. There are things in 
Leviticus even Jesus Christ 
couldn't accept. 
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picture of the Spirit of Football 
Past. 

* * 

Ralph Houk, who retired as 
Red Sox manager last Wednes- 
day, will likely be remembered as 
an interim figure in the club’s 
history — the Gerald Ford of 
New England baseball, if you 
will. Like Ford, his reputation 
will be enhanced by his personal 
amiability, and for simply not 
being his predecessor. The Zim- 
mer years, which culminated in 
the loss of Rick Burleson, Carlton 
Fisk, and Fred Lynn, were chaotic 
and frustrating. The Sox didn’t 
lack for chaos during Houk’s 
tenure, what with the ridiculous 
and deadly front-office wars, but 
the skipper presided over his part 
of the operation with an unearth- 
ly calm punctuated by tobacco 
juice. He always insisted that he 
had a good team to manage, even 
when, as last season, he didn’t. 
The funny thing was that despite 
public skepticism, and even de- 
spite the fact that the Major's 
eternal cheer was often delivered 
with a Michael Palin nudge- 
nudge wink-wink, he got the 
players to believe in their own 
abilities. He got some decent 
years out of some very marginal 
ballplayers through persistent 
positive reinforcement. 

People waited a decade for 
Dwight Evans to emerge as a real 
star; under Houk, he did. From 
the very first day of spring 
training 1981, Houk insisted to all 
listeners that Evans was a star, 
one of his team’s leaders, one of 
the building blocks of the Red 
Sox future. Whether that belief 
and its regular repetition had any 
effect on Evans's transformation 
from a spectacularly inconsistent 
player of promise to one of the 
league’s best is a question impos- 
sible to answer, but I am inclined 
to think it did. 

Houk’s patience irritated some 
fans in this most impatient of 
baseball cities. He never rushed a 
young reserve player into his 
lineup, be it Wade Boggs, Marty 
Barrett, or Jackie Gutierrez. And 
every time he did make a change, 
the man he inserted was ready to 


PETER TRAVER 


Houk: the Gerald Ford of New England baseball 


play, and play well. His claims for 
his young pitching staff have yet 
to be vindicated by results, but 
his consistent faith through their 
early struggles had to have had 
some positive effect on their 
development, no matter what the 
future may bring. 

Now that the Red Sox have 
repaired their line-up, which is 
once again an offensive terror, 
and have assembled a pitching 
staff that at least offers hope of 
pennant contention, one might 
wonder why Houk chose now to 
step aside. He may not feel he has 
the right temperament to drive 
home a contender rather than be 
a manager primarily concerned 
with player development. He 


may just have felt that 65 was a 
good age to retire (many people 
do, after all). Ten years from now, 
what Houk did for this team may 
well be forgotten in light of future 
triumphs and failures of grander 
proportions under managers as 
yet unnamed. But it deserves to 
be remembered that Ralph Houk 
inherited a ballclub that had 
every potential for collapse, to 
become a rank home for con- 
genital failure and confusion — a 
club like Cleveland, or the 
Giants, or the Rangers. Under 
Houk, this did not happen. That 
is a far more substantial achieve- 
ment than you might suppose, 
and it is Houk’s real legacy to the 
Red Sox fan. O 
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Politics 
Continued from page 2 

Walter Mondale, has never 
quite understood. Americans 
still revere the image of Mr. 
Smith going to Washington 
and giving those “insiders” a 
piece of his mind. The major 
themes of traditional Democratic 
politics have reflected this in- 
sider-outsider struggle, and until 
recently, the Democrats repre- 


sented the outsiders — minor- 
ities, immigrants, and South- 
erners. 


Now the roles of the parties 
have switched. The leading polit- 
ical “outsider’” of our era is 
Ronald Reagan — Mr. Smith 
personified — a president who 


runs against the very government 
he is leading. Campaigning 
against the old fogies of the 


‘ congressional establishment, Mr. 


Smith would get re-elected in a 
landslide. In 1984, life will imitate 
art. 

But Jimmy Stewart would have 
more trouble with a younger, 
ethnic version of himself, say an 
Al Pacino. This would be outsider 
versus outsider, a race for authen- 
ticity. Pacino might not win, but 
he’d make Stewart look awfully 
out of touch, a ghost from the 
celluloid past. ‘So it might have 
been with Reagan against Cuomo 
in 1984, 

But Cuomo didn’t run this 
year. Instead, he published these 
diaries, a reminder of what might 
have been. In his recent book, 
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Cuomo reveals all the themes he 
invoked so skillfully in his San 
Francisco keynote address — the 
images of family, the support of 
traditional values, a compassion 
for the underprivileged. Make no 
mistake about it, Cuomo can 
write. Here is a passage from his 
book’s introduction about the 
allure of playing sports: 

Of these, what I liked best 
and did most was play 
ball.... Left to read and 
think, | would spend my 
time analyzing, probing, try- 
ing to find short and simple 
answers to profound and 
complex questions. But to 
play ball was to suspend for 
a while the arduous and 
frustrating task of looking 
into every situation for some 
ultimate purpose. It was to 
use all of one’s strength, all 
of one’s being, in a single 
exciting episode — the game, 


which had a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, all in 
one day — and for as long as 

it lasted, there was no need 

and little temptation to 

puzzle about deeper mean- 
ings. 

Cuomo’s autobiography is also 
refreshing because it has little of 
the self-serving promotion of 
most campaign books (Remem- 
ber Jimmy Carter's Why Not the 
Best?). The critics may be hard on 
this outsider, but he’s harder on 
himself, sometimes agonizingly 
so. If some politicians tape their 
conversations, Cuomo seems to 
tape his confessions. For instance: 

I wonder what Teilhard 
would say about this kind of 
thinking. Is it a form of 
weakness? How do I deal 
with what he would call the 
diminishments of my own 
spirit and the diminishments 
imposed by the world? He 
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would probably tell. me that I 
must struggle with my own 
weakness constantly — and 
suffer all innocent diminish- 
ment in order to fulfill the 
experience of life and to earn 
eternity. 

The diaries also reveal Cuomo 
as a terrific lawyer, an advocate 
who knows how to argue a case. 
If he doesn’t make it to the White 
House, he belongs on_ the 
Supreme Court. Cuomo’s con- 
vention speech could serve as a 
superb legal brief against the 
Reagan presidency. But his 
fascination with “the law’ goes 
beyond its rhetorical qualities. ‘I 
have learned from it, what is, | 
think, the essence of my political 
philosophy,” he writes. “That is 
reasonableness. ... Government 

. must be more a matter of 
compromise and mediation than 
confrontation.” 

The work of a_ thoughtful 
mediator and an inspiring ad- 
vocate of traditional Democratic 
values, this book is really the 
kickoff to the 1988 campaign. But 
though Cuomo has become the 
early frontrunner for 1988, he 
faces more problems than his 
admirers realize. 

First, he appears to be a poor 
campaigner. diaries, 
Cuomo relates how a huge gen- 
eral-election lead against supply- 
sider Lehrman shrank to prac- 
tically nothing by election day. 
Against a political novice, Cuomo 
was outspent, but also out-cam- 
paigned. That's not a good sign. 

What it indicates is obvious: 
Cuomo does better when he is 
perceived as the underdog. But 
thanks to Ken Auletta, Rick 
‘Hertzberg, and other political 
writers who have anointed 
Cuomo as the heir apparent, 
Cuomo is well on his way to_ 
becoming the candidate of the 
liberal Democratic establishment. 
Cuomo needs to run in 1988 as 
Gary Hart, not Walter Mondale. 
Because of his early press 
buildup, he won't get that 
chance. 

_Nor is Cuomo helped by what 
seems to be an unwillingness to 
delegate tasks to anyone outside 
of his immediate family. 
Cuomo’s closest political adviser 
is his son Andrew. In fact, the 
picture that emerges from this 
diary is a Cuomo political opera- 
tion that resembles an old ethnic 
restaurant — the father runs the 
show, the mother does the cook- 
ing, and the son and daughter 
wait on tables. It’s a great way to 
run a restaurant, but a lousy way 
to run for president. 

Finally, the political map is 
moving away from Cuomo. The 
newest outsiders — the Hispanics 
— live in the Sunbelt, as does a 
majority of the electorate. These 
voters don’t go to bed at night 
humming “I love New York.” 
Cuomo will learn quickly that he 
is up against an enormous re- 
gional prejudice. 

But maybe that will make him 
into a better candidate — an 
outsider again. Right now, thanks 
to his book and great press, 
Cuomo leads the pack in the 1988 
Democratic race. But given his 
political history and strengths, 
that’s the last place he should be 
at this point. O 
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David Thorne: The evolution of 
“Tam attempting the New Age Thornes 
to embody 

‘ the New by Kathleen Hirsch 

Age.” t 2 pm. on a stifling August after- 


noon, a jacketless Alan Pasnik, pub- 
lisher of the New Age Journal, stands 
at the door holding a beach towel and a 
canvas bag. Several similarly equipped 
staffers join him. ‘Why don’t you come 
; with us,” he says to president David 
Thorne. “It's just a five-minute walk down 
by the river.’ But Thorne, who hasn't had 
lunch, demurs. The group of five departs, 
amid cheerful repartee, to convene the 
monthly advertising meeting on the banks 
of the Charles. 

If the staid blue-chip establishment were 
to roll its-collective eyes at management 
concepts like these, it would be over- 
looking the maturation both of what 
Thorne’s cousin Peter calls the New Age 
“pusiness culture’’ and of the New Age 
movement as a whole. ‘When I was [at 
New Agel,” recalls former advertising 
manager Kirstin Vevon, ‘we couldn't even 
say how many magazines we were 
printing. I had come from Wall Street, and 
it was quite a shock. I'd be standing in high 

Continued on page 4 
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by Robin Vaughan 


THE PLOTS 
THICKEN 


A few years from now, movie audiences 
that become disgruntled over the 
outcome of a film plot will have no one to 
blame but themselves. If Sharp Features’ 
new screening device catches on in as big 
a way as its developers predict, audiences 
across the country will soon be seeing 
comedy and mystery plots unfold 
according to their preferences, not the 
writers’. 

The new process marketed by the 
Cambridge-based film distribution and 
production company had its first test run 
last October in Leominster, followed in 
January by a second screening in 
Westwood, California. While watching 
Goodbve Cruel World, a Sharp Features 
comedy film aimed at the college set, 
audiences were periodically asked by a 
comic on screen to tell the movie where 
to go. Although some audiences tend to 
do that anyway, during the 
“Reactivision” screenings the movie 
“listened.” 

The Reactivision process includes an 
“audience response box” placed beside 
the screen; when offered a plot-line 
choice, the audience responds by making 
noise, and the level is registered on a 
multi-colored electric pole. The plot 
alternative that elicits the loudest 
shouting is the one that gets shown. 

Goodbye Cruel World was filmed to 
include 32 different courses of action. 
Although production costs for this type 
of filming may be multiplied accordingly, 
Sharp Features president Neil Evans says 
extra expenses will be repaid when 
audiences return to see the various other 
versions of the film. 

Reactivision’s technology requires a 
movie-theater projectionist to learn 
nothing more about the process than 
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how to screw an automatic 
microprocessing lens onto the theater's 
regular projection lens. Evans says the 
“automation aspect is a big breakthrough 
— this is really high-tech for movie 
theaters.” 

Because of the implicit difficulties in 
reassembling some casts for extra 
shooting, Reactivision won't give 
moviegoers a chance to persuade Rhett 
Butler to give a damn or Dorothy to stay 
in the land of Oz. But Reactivision can be 


used with any number of new films that 


will also be shown the conventional way. 


Evans says the types of films best suited 
for Reactivision are mysteries, comedies, 
and thrillers. “You obviously can’t apply 
this to a dramatic film like Terms of 
Endearment,” he says. Evans also notes 
that teenagers and college students are 
the best audiences. ‘‘Forty- and 50-year- 
olds would probably not be responsive 
enough,” he observes. 

Sharp Features is now shooting its next 


Reactivision film (a mystery) in Canada, 
and hopes to release it in about a year. 
“I'm very positive about what we’re 
doing,” Evans says. “People now want 
more excitement than just sitting down 
to watch a movie, and this provides it.” ; 
To criticism that the process is 
“gimmicky,” Evans responds, “that’s 
what people once said about color and 
sound.” 

Sharp Features is at 12 Arrow Street, 
Cambridge; call 497-1100. 


MARK MORELLI 


GOING 
UP IN 
GUMSMOKE 


The five-cent cigar that the Philadelphia 
Chewing Gum Corporation decided this 
country needed in 1964 wasn’t just 
another smoke. The bubble-gum-stogie 
facsimile (the first in the company’s line 
of ‘‘Presidential Favorites”) was a novel 
interpretation of political propagandizing 
at its stickiest, stamped with either 
“L.BJ.” or “AUH20” (the chemical 
symbols for gold and water, remember?). 
After the success of that batch and a 
similar one in ‘76 (“McGovern” or 
“Nixon’s the One”), the company 
decided this election year to offer candy- 
store partisans more campaign chews — 
though this time for a blown-up 30 cents 
a pop. 

The gum with the “El Bubble” cigar 
band is wrapped in cellophane marked 
either “Fight for Fritz” or “Reagan is 
Right.” Philadelphia Chewing Gum 
Corporation vice-president Edward 
Fenimore says the cigars are doing a 
brisk business (largely with the voting- 
age population), though some are selling 
better than others. Fenimore says that El 
Bubble cigars are “probably the best 
political indicators in the novelty 
market”; he cites sales reports showing a , 
decidedly Republican lean. “The 
Reagans are outselling the Mondales : 
by two-and-a-half to one,” he says, “and 
the reorders now coming in are heavily 
Reagan, except in Minnesota.” Fenimore 
adds that wholesale orders from 
California, Utah, and Alaska request no 
Mondales at all: 

All of which may offer a new twist to 
the old Kipling adage about women and 
cigars. Chew on that.one for a while. 

Presidential Favorites chewing-gum 
cigars are sold at Christy’s Markets. 
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VEGETABLE MATTERS 
A report on October’s produce 


While the hardy fruits and vegetables are 
still playing out the final weeks of their 
Northeast residency, many items have 
already been harvested and have headed 
for warmer climes. Production, scattered 
all along the Atlantic seaboard, is drifting 
south. Many of the tender items are 
coming in from the Carolinas, while 
some harvests have gone out to 
California for a month or so before 
returning to the Southeast. 


Fruit 

October — that means apples. 

By now everyone should be familiar 
with the story of John Chapman of 
Leominster, Massachusetts. Later 
mythologized as Johnny Appleseed, 
Chapman was not quite the romantic 
figure legend has made him out to be. 
One thing is certain, though — the man 
knew apples. For example, he knew that 
apples don’t grow true from seeds but 
rather from cuttings. Instead of going 
about scattering seeds for the good of 
mankind, Chapman set up his first 
nursery in Pennsylvania in 1800, and by 
the time he died in 1845 he had a string of 
apple-tree nurseries stretching from the 
Allegheny River to Indiana. In short, ol’ 
John Appleseed was a commercial 
empire builder who happened to be in 
the apple business. But don’t tell the kids: 
the legend is a better story. 

There are tens of thousands of apple 
varieties in the world and more than 7000 
recerded in the United States. Sadly, 
because of the supermarket system, we 
only see about a half-dozen of them. The 
biggest seller by far is the Red Delicious: 
its bland flavor doesn’t offend anyone. 

As A.J. Liebling once said of the flavor- 
hating developers and promoters of this 
product, they “have made a triumph of 
the [Red] Delicious apple because it 
doesn't taste like an apple, and of the 
Golden Delicious because it doesn’t taste 
like anything.” 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the 1984 apple crop will be 
the second largest on record. It is also 
predicted that apple distribution across 
the country will change: the West is 
likely to have a smaller crop than last 
year’s massive one, while the Central 
and Eastern regions expect much larger 
volume. About 75 percent of the 
Northeast harvest will wind up on the 
fresh market. Nicer still, apple size and 
quality look a whole lot better this year. 

The summer apples are mostly gone, 
and good riddance. Apples need cool 
nights to develop properly, which is why 
you won't find a good Southern apple or 
a good summer apple. The Northeast’s 
brisk and chilly October is ideal for 
apple-harvesting. Look for real Macs to 
replace the early Macs. The Delicious are 
just starting, and the all-purpose 
Cortlands as well as the Macouns will 
begin harvest between the middle and 
the end of the month. The Macouns are, 
deservedly, becoming very popular. Tart 
and crisp in the early fall, they turn a 
little sweeter than Macs later in the 
season. Rhode Island Greenings, once 
America’s favorite green cooking apple 
but quickly disappearing in the 
commercial market, will be around for 
those who look. At the end of the harvest 
season in November, we'll pick up 
Northern Spys and Baldwins. 

Apple cider is improving as well. There 
is a broader mix of apples to blend up. 
And for all the grief the Red Delicious 
gets, this variety, because of its high 
sugar content, is one of the major 
ingredients of a good blend. As good as 
the cider is now, it will get better in 
November. 

Pears are also moving strongly into 
market. Because Bartletts have such a 
short season, local supplies are already 
fading, though West Coast Bartletts will 
hang around a while longer. Native Bosc 
pears, the very flavorful pear with the 
funky, dirty-brown appearance, are 
streaming in to replace the Bartletts. The 


crop is in good shape, so expect natives 
through Christmas and West Coast 
offerings well into winter. Watch for 
native Seckels, a small, tasty pear very 
good for preserving. 

October is prime pomegranate month, 
and the pomegranate is the ultimate fruit 
for kids; its translucent seeds are filled 
with small bursts of flavorful juice that 
somehow manage to get all over fingers, 
chin, and clothes. The California season 
has now progressed to the point where 
the later varieties — most particularly the 
good-tasting Wonderfuls — have 
replaced the tart early growers. Look for 
good volume through the month. 

The local cranberry harvest is just 
beginning. These early varieties should 
be purchased for daily use only, not for 
storage. Later on in November, you'll be 
able to pick up good ones for freezing © 
and canning. Although this year’s crop 
looks good, it probably won’t be as large 
as last year’s, so prices may be up some. 


flood the winter and spring market. 

The citrus season should be miserable 
this year. You'd think it was bad enough 
that the crop was devastated by last 
year’s Christmas freeze. That disaster 
destroyed a substantial number of trees 
in the central Florida citrus belt and 
completely eliminated the Texas groves 
from any harvest last year, this year, or 
next. Now, Florida citrus is under the pall 
of quarantine. The citrus canker, the 
most dreaded disease in the citrus 
industry, has appeared for the first time 
since the Great Depression. These deadly 
brown spots have been found on several 
trees that were replacements for those 
killed by the freeze. The burning and 
spraying of the new trees will certainly 
set the industry (and the season) back 
once again. Fortunately, the Indian River 
region, a very special growing area, has 
been spared this trauma. But since it is 
unlikely that this one region can supply 
the whole country through the winter, 
this is going to be a particularly rough 
cola season. 

A bright spot on the citrus scene is 
grapefruit. Grapefruit trees were not as 
badly damaged as oranges, and the 
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Local grapes — Concords and 
Niagaras — are just about gone, and the 
red and green seedless varieties are on 
their way out. But the tasty West Coast 
seeded varieties are in full flavor and 
volume. The plump and tasy reds 
(Emperors), purples (Ribiers), and greens 
(Calmerias) will be around at least 
through Christmas at good prices. 

The Florida harvest of green Fuerte 
avocados is running way ahead of last 
year’s: volume is expected to increase 
some 16 percent. Because this strong 
harvest will maintain the country’s large 
supply of avocados that we have enjoyed 
for well over a year, prices will continue 
downward. And reports on the 1984-85 
California crop indicate a superb harvest 
— maybe up 25 percent — which will 


canker hasn't really taken to them. The 
crop looks to be about the same as last 
year. Harvest has started and flavor 
should sweeten up by month’s end. 
Limes are still holding on well; look for 
large, juicy selections. One other 
warning, though: even if the Early K 
tangelos are available, sidestep them: 
they are downright awful. 

The end of summer means the end of 
the season for nectarines (which yielded 
to internal disintegration), peaches and 
plums (which dribbled on with their 
good looks and poor quality until the end 
of September), and mangoes (which will 
linger on for a few weeks longer). The 
only remaining signs of summer are 
melons and strawberries. The fancy 
melons are slipping, but the cantaloupes 
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and honeydews are hanging in. Try one 
of those orange-fleshed honeydews; 
they're very nice. California is still 
packing out nice baskets of strawberries 
and will continue to do so at least until 
Thanksgiving. 


Vegetables 

October is still a good time to pick up 
local vegetables. The Northeast 
cauliflower crop, from Long Island to 
Canada, looks excellent. (You can tell 
local cauliflower because it’s not 
wrapped up in cellophane.) These 
vegetables survived the summer sun 
with their leaves tied over their heads, 
and now the cool weather is tightening 
up the clusters. Expect good supplies of 
quality local items at least through the 
month. 

Local growers have been planting 
more and more acres in broccoli, but you 
still won't find much if any in the 
supermarket. Try the farm stands and 
food co-ops. 

Brussels sprouts are starting up, 
though they won't hit their peak for 
another month. An easy way to tell local 
from California B-sprouts: locals sell the 
whole knobby stem. 

The cool weather is also a good time 
for spinach, Swiss chard, kale, collards, 
Romaine and Boston lettuces, scallions 
and leeks, and cabbage. October is really 
the best month for spinach because the 
cool nights give it a nice, sweet flavor. 
Although there is a good supply of 
Northeast lettuces available, you'll have 
to put some effort into your search, since 
the supermarkets stay with the more 
expensive, less fresh California offerings. 

A friend recently accused me of being a 
curmudgeon when it comes to winter 
squashes and root vegetables. She 
figured, correctly, that I'm not one for big 
preparations. Now, | get great 
satisfaction from growing big squashes (1 
like the notion of mineral-filled edible 
roots growing underground and I marvel 
at the shape of kohlrabis), but it seems to 
me that you have to do a lot of creative 
cooking to make this stuff taste like 
anything. But for all you creative cookers, 
this is your season. 

Winter squashes are pouring in, as 
they will continue to do for months. All 
the choices are here — acorns, butternuts 
and cups, spaghettis, and Hubbards. And 
the small, sweet sugar pumpkins have 
made their entry. 

Also coming in is the rutabaga, 
possibly the least glamorous of all 
vegetables (though it does have a terrific 
name). Of the turnips, choose the Cape 
turnip, about the size of a rutabaga only a 
bit sweeter. Kohlrabis, the cabbage 
turnip, are coming in from New Jersey 
growers as well as from local ones. 
Parsnips, cousin to the carrot, need cold 
temperature to trigger the enzymatic 
change from starch to sugar, so hold off 
on them. For all the roots, select small 
ones and avoid the large, woody types. 

Some 22 states are shipping potatoes 
right now, so supplies are certainly no 
problem, and ample offerings mean low 
prices. 

As for the vegetable harvests that have 
headed south (with some diversions 
west), green beans and cucumbers will 
shift this month from New Jersey to the 
Carolinas. Zucchini, a very volatile plant, 
has a rough time with transitions; it will 
be off and on for the next two months. 
Tomatoes are heading south to the 
Carolinas and west to California. 
Peppers are also taking a quick side trip 
to California and Texas before settling in 
for the winter in Florida. Quality on 
peppers will be fine, but tomatoes just 
won't have the flavor after such a long 
journey. 

The drama of fall harvest is the 
excitement of the final gathering of 
crops, mixed with the anxiety that a killer 
frost will end another local season. But 
that’s what fall is — a signal to prepare 
for the barrenness of winter. 

(Thanks once again to Leonard 
Dankner and the folks at the New 
England Food Cooperative 
Organization.) 

— Billy Pope 
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New Age philosophy — individualistic, private, and 
with a self-contained set of moral principles — may 
prove to be one of the Left’s answers to the conservative 
Right's social agenda. 
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* * *” 

The Thornes grew up surrounded by ample examples 
of the financial prowess of their grandfather, Langdon, 
and numerous uncles rn in-laws. After graduating 
from Yale (a tradition evéry subsequent male in the 
family would continue), Langdon enjoyed a successful 
career: he served as a director of the Federal Insurance 
Company, the First National Bank of New York, and 
Southern Pacific Company, among others. 


Peter and his elder brothers, Gordon and Brinkley, 
grew up in Greenwich, Connecticut. Their lives were 
“full of opportunity,” in the words of one friend. ‘They 
lived in big houses, owned sports cars, did everything 
people in the social register do, and were expected to 
become bankers and government heads. When they 
became artists and architects and musicians, it was a real 


shake-up of family expectations.” 

’ “They grew up with servants,” another friend says. 
by Kathleen Hirsch r “You hy to p_Aipeani get married in a field, and go 
to India and meditate for three weeks, but you can’t take 
the blood away. And that blood goes stronger than 
others.” 

In fact, Brinkley, a graduate of Yale’s architecture 
school, did go to India in 1968 as part of a round-the- 
world tour in a Land Rover. At Yale he had met his wife, 
Mazie Cox, a Smith graduate (and Tricia Nixon’s sister- 
in-law). Together they settled in Northampton, in 1973, 
with teaching positions at Smith and UMass-Amherst. 
While teaching, Brinkley joined the historical society 
and persuaded the city council to abandon plans to 
renovate Main Street with federal urban-renewal funds. 
“I argued that it should be done through private 
enterprise,” he says. 

Thorne’s Marketplace thrusts a welcoming green 
canopy out to Northampton’s Main Street. On a late 
summer afternoon, in the open, Faneuil Hall-style 
shops, a young crowd is prodding and admiring the 
merchandise: bright shoelaces and scented soaps, flashy 
costume jewelry, pita-bread sandwiches and ice-cream 
frappes, and Willi Smith designer wear are among the 
“glitter and granola” retail combination Brinkley has 
attracted to the four-floor, 66,000-square-foot space. 

Purchased in 1978, Thorne’s has freely continued the 
vision of original developer Floyd Andrus, to create a 
true marketplace atmosphere in which people could not 
only shop, but eat together, exchange ideas, and attend 
theater and dance events or gallery exhibits (in a rangy 
third-floor space reserved for such purposes). Brinkley 
works personally with new tenants to design shops 
harmonious with their merchandise. 

The marketplace is, first and foremost, a business. “At 
first | thought, wouldn't it be great to put together a store 
that was like the Whole Earth Catalogue,” Brinkley, a 
soft-spoken man of 39, said recently. “That entailed 
looking at the goods, not the people who ran them. I 
looked at other stores, hoping for the happy coincidence 
of someone looking to expand, who was owner- 
occupied, and wanted to come to Western Mass. 
Eventually, though, the Whole Earth Catalogue became 
less a criterion than just what was a good retail store.” 

His wife, Mazie, owns a number of shops in the mall, 
and Brinkley finances one of its restaurants. APE 
Limited (Available Potential Enterprises), the nonprofit 
umbrella that oversees the third-floor space, is partially 
funded by grants from the Massachusetts Council on the 
Arts and the Natior.al Endowment for the Arts and 
Humanities and charges a percentage of performance 
revenues for use of the space to help cover operating 
expenses. 

Katherine Blinder, who did public-relations work for 
the marketplace several years ago, says, ‘“Thorne’s is an 
incredibly apt reflection of where we've come from over 
the past 10 years. We were very idealistic. When I began 
a restaurant in Greenfield, I just wanted to serve good 
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Peter Thorne: “From the New Age point of view, making money used to be bad, but the new 
constituency isn’t those people.” 


Continued from page 1 several of the most influential New Age institutions on 
heels and a three-piece suit telling [then editor] Peggy the East Coast. The Thornes are a most dramatic 
Taylor she couldn't hold her yoga circle in the ad office example of the New Age evolution, and their enterprises | @ 
after.nine o'clock:im-the monring,” reflect the”‘mainstreaming” thathas occurced iirthe 
‘Last summer, Rising Star Associates bought the failing greening of America. Claiming tohavecarried thar” 
nine-year-old publication, with ambitions to make it the values along with them, they have become entrepreneurs 
largest national of its kind — an Esquire of the New Age. (shopping malls and national magazines), and they dress 
Peter Thorne, a co-partner in Rising Star, says of the in suits and invest in real estate. From the chaos of 
wr challenge, “It’s interesting trying to develop a culture in rebellion, they believe they have arrived at world views 
the business that supports some of the traditional large enough to embrace the values of both compassion 
business things — like budgets and schedules and all of and profitability. 
this — while also supporting really humanistic, holistic, But they embody, too, the attendant contradictions: 
person-oriented things.” the product of an upper-class background, they are both 
Nearly 20 years ago, the New Age dawned at antiwar visionary investors and cautious businesspeople who 
rallies and in student revolt to the triumphal don’t always practice the unconditional compassion 
proclamations of the musical Hair. It was fanned and they preach. Reflecting as closely the ideals of their 
fostered by the rediscovery of Eastern philosophies, grandparents as those of their younger selves, the 
hallucinogenic drugs, the sexual revolution, and — later Thornes are part of the vanguard of one of the most 
- — feminism, macrobiotic diets, and various radical significant political constituencies and cultural forces in 
offshoots. Disgruntled and privileged American youths the United States today. It is a constituency whose 
abnegated futures as corporate cogs and shipped off to power was briefly reflected in the hope of a Gary Hart 
communes, made around-the-world pilgrimages, and and it’s one that analysts believe will reactivate again, 
made protest marches on Washington. more forcefully and perhaps successfully, in 1988. What ' 
Today they are all pressing 40. emerges from a look at the Thornes’ numerous : vate sonatas 
One such family, the Thornes, migrated to enterprises and from discussions with them, their Rose Thor. ne: “It’s an effort to create a new 
Massachusetts a decade ago and now owns or controls friends, and colleagues is the realization that today’s cultural image... .” 
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food, not make money. What Brink feels, and still has a 
hard time dealing with, is you don’t run a business on 
charity. 

“We as a market segment now demand more quality 
and variety and higher-class goods than we did then. 
Brink was trying to get Laura Ashley, Lady Madonna, 
Caswell & Massey’s. Faneuil Hall was a model for us, 
and in fact two women who worked on leasing Faneuil 
Hall were consultants to Thorne’s. Their advice was to 
hit that market. The stores that have survived have 
followed that same evolution. 

“Brink runs it like a mall. He takes a percent of 
people's gross, charges common-area fees. It’s not run at 
all like a New Age business.” 

Brinkley’s evolution as a businessman has been 
intuitive. ‘“A personal practice for me over the past 15 
years has been keeping track of dreams,” he says. “It’s a 
matter of growing, really, and not getting into places 
where the unconscious feedback denies my doing these 
things. Architecture, slowly making commitments, 
getting married, birthing our kids at home, piece-by- 
piece making commitments. I’m an introvert, and this 
has been very extroverted. It has been a very big 
challenge for me. 

“Thad hoped the ground floor would support the top 
floor. Unfortunately, that’s not possible.” In accepting 
the necessary compromises, he says, “I've really drawn 
on the early years after college, when I was exposed to 
meditation, good food, personal-growth processes, in 
order to adapt.” 

* * * 

In many ways, the merging destinies of David Thorne 
and the Brighton-based New Age Journal resemble the 
movement of opposites toward fusion. 

Long-time readers of New Age sought in its newsprint 
pages updates On the fate of whales, acupuncture, the 
lectures of gurus, and the insights of Andre Gregory, 
amid advertising for “biobottom’” all-cotton diapers and 
portable massage tables. When the Thornes bought it 
last June, it was floundering in a sea of bad debts and 
“transformational” good will (to use the parlance of 
proponents). 

During the past year, the magazine has attempted to 
emerge from what David Thorne calls “the guru market 
and reach more affluent readers and advertisers. The 
first thing to change was the magazine's paper — from 
newsprint to glossy; its pay scale for writers — from 
about 6 cents to 20 cents a word (or about $800 for a 
feature); its circulation — from 18,000 to nearly 70,000; 
and its ad rates — which almost tripled. 
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Brinkley Thorne: “A personal practice for me over the past 15 years has been keeping track of dreams.” 


Marc Barasch, a brilliant if somewhat diffuse 
personality, was hired from Denver Magazine to 
improve the editorial quality of what Thorne defines as 
“a lifestyle magazine.” With city-magazine experience, 
four books, and a dozen years as a student of Zen 
Buddhism, Barasch appeared perfectly suited to the job. 

Quickly moving to obtain articles by authors whose 
work had appeared in such glossy nationals as Esquire, 
Atlantic, and Harper's, Barasch expanded the editorial 
hole and filled it with numerous profiles (on Susan 
Stamberg, Hazel Henderson, and R.D. Laing), more 
service features (on vitamins, adult-craft camps, and 
headache cures), plus columns on working (one featured 
a female ironworker), education, and “self-discovery.” 

Efforts have been made to combine old-style “inner- 
directed” New Age articles, like those on fire walking 
and the generally ample discussions of mysticism and 
psychology, with more mainstream pieces on fathering, 
ethical investing, and high-tech brain machines. Many 
of these articles could as easily have appeared ina 
number of other national magazines, and the particular 
challenge facing Barasch is to provide an editorial 
viewpoint and content mix that justifies one more 
subscription purchase to readers. 

That viewpoint, David Thorne and Barasch agree, 
remains ill-defined, though Barasch insists that a unique 

erspective is developing. “This magazine has been able 
to talk about values at a time when a lot of 
countercultural magazines were having a lot of trouble 
with it,” he says. 

Articles tend to be upbeat (what Barasch calls 
“solution-oriented, appropriate journalism’), featuring 
— as positive examples — subjects who perform 
salutary work. Susan Stamberg of National Public 
Radio's program All Things Considered, for example, 
was lauded for her ambition to be “simply a human 
being on the radio,” and Amnesty International for 
transcending national territorialism in pursuit of its 
ultimate goal, “which seems nothing less than the total 
unrestrained interchange of human thought.” 

“In journalism, I think we've lost that sense of the 
possible,” Barasch says. “The dominant toné of 
journalism is a little snotty, snide, critical, ironic, very 
afraid of being sappy, appearing to be naive and 
terminally hopeful. And I think that’s too bad. What 
we're saying at this juncture is that idealism is 
pragmatic.” 

For its part, the ad staff has been busy trying to tap new 
markets. A June readers’ survey conducted by Beta 


Continued on page 12 


A mgjor criticism 
of New Age 
philosophy is 
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from such domestic 
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inequality. The New 


Age Journal has 
given far more 
editorial coverage 
to Nicaragua’s 
food production, 
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than to black 
unemployment 

in America... 
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HEIDI STETSON 


Maine event 
Giving the boot to Bean’s 


by Neil Miller 


hey still call up L.L. Bean 
T in Freeport, Maine, to chat 

about the weather “up 
there.” A trip to Bean’s is still 
Maine’s number-two tourist at- 
traction — after the lobster, of 
course. Even if Bean’s has gone 
prep and isn’t much different 
from Eddie Bauer or, say, certain 
departments of Brooks Brothers, 
Bean customers remain the truest 
of believers. Many are still con- 
vinced “that everything was 


made there in the Maine woods 
in an ancient, collapsing store by 
descendants of an old man who 
was an actual hunter. That is 
what kept them buying; that is 
what kept them making the 
pilgrimage to Freeport, Maine,” 
as one essayist put it. 

But that Bean image is under 
siege these days — a mild one, 
but a siege nevertheless. A couple 
of catalogue parodies 
cashed in on Bean’s folksy come- 


have 


| 


on and success. And Mainers’ 
love-hate relationship with 
Bean's is growing. This summer, 
the irreverent Uncensored Guide 
to Maine (Lance Tapley, 
Augusta) made Bean a major butt 
of its humor. The guide suggested 
that Maine natives might be 
banned from Freeport during 
daylight hours, listed Bean’s in its 
section on tourist traps, and even 
offered two down-home shop- 
ping “alternatives” — a rural 
shoestore with pieces of coal on 
the floor and a downtown Bath 
clothing store, featuring men’s 
garters. When the unimpressed 
Bean buyer declined to stock the 
book, the publisher slapped a 
bright yellow “Banned by L.L. 
Bean” sticker on the cover of each 
copy; the first printing sold out 


within three days. Kendall Mer- 
riam, co-author of the Un- 
censored Guide, says of Bean’s, 
“It’s like a big-city department 
store. I've never been to a big-city 
department store, but I guess 
that’s what it’s like.” A Newbury 
Street hair stylist, who is not a 
Maine native but has been to a lot 
of department stores, agrees. 
“Bean's,” he sneers, “is Bloom- 
ingdale’s without the escalator.” 

L.L. Bean is a major corporate 
success. Its upper-management 
ranks are filled with business- 
school graduates who wouldn't 
know a moose from a mousse. 
Last year, sales from its catalogue 
business leveled off at $205 mil- 
lion after 10 years of phenomenal 
growth, while the Freeport store 
— still Bean’s only retail outlet — 


| 


iii 


boasted sales of $33 million, 
according to company spokes- 
man Kilt Andrew. The mammoth 
automated warehouses, which sit 
unmarked and slightly sinister on 
the outskirts of Freeport, employ 
close to 2000 at peak season, and 
they mail up to 55,000 items daily 
to catalogue customers. About 
the size of a football field, the 
newly renovated, attractively 
laid-out retail store, with its 
woody ambiance and 8500-gallon 


indoor trout pond, lures an esti- 


mated two to 2.5 million visitors a 
year. As Bean’s has been trans- 
formed so has Freeport. Its main 
street is now packed with factory 
outlets — Ralph Lauren, Frye, 
Bass, and Dansk. Even the hard- 
ware store on the main street has 

Continued on page 10 
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Jade Terrace 


A Cantonese wok with flair 


460-464 Massachusetts Avenue, Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. 
Open Tuesday through Thursday, from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Friday 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m.; Saturday from noon to 11 p.m.; and Sunday 
from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. No liquor license. Mastercard, Visa. Sidewalk 


level access. 


by Robert Nadeau 


he slogan at Jade Terrace is 
“authentic Cantonese 


Cuisine.” Indeed, certain 
Chinatown Cantonese favorites 
— such as clams in black bean 
sauce and chow foon — are 
served here — the first time 
they’ve been available in the 
Boston area outside Chinatown. 
But many of the chef's specialties 
are altogether new to Boston, and 
many of the most successful 
dishes are in highly flavored 
sauces. It may be “authentic 
Cantonese,” but the Hong Kong 
steak at Jade Terrace was sauced 
much the same as the Hong Kong 
five-spice shrimp at Chef 
Chang’s in Brookline, usually 
regarded as a Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant. (Don’t miss 
either dish under any regional 
banner.) 

Jade Terrace also did an entire- 
ly credible job with the now- 
unfashionable Cantonese- 
American dishes. Spare ribs 
($4.25 for seven meaty ones) were 
excellent, though we had to ask 
for duck sauce and mustard. 
Chicken with Chinese greens 
($5.75) was pretty much moo goo 
gai pan, with Occidental celery as 
well as Chinese baby corn and 
water chestnuts. A subtle hint of 
ginger lifted it above most moo 


Even the Peking ravioli in 
“authentic Cantonese” style 
(eight for $3.75) did not disap- 
point. These were big dumplings 
with an aromatic pork, ginger, 
and scallion filling, pan fried to 
crispness just the way we like 
them as in the best Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurants. Mind that 
yours are cooked through, how- 
ever. 

Fillet of sole (seasonal, $7.95 in 
mid-September) was actually 
stir-fried strips of flat fish, but 
certainly was a fine example of 
Cantonese ways with seafood. 
The fish was cooked just to 
translucence, retaining a very 
tender texture. The vegetables 
were cut ornamentally, especially 
the carrots sliced into little flow- 
ers. A radish rose made an 
impressive garnish. 

Seafood with pan-fried noo- 
dles ($5.95, $4.50 at lunch) can be 
ordered with chow foon, the big, 
hand-cut flat noodles I get when- 
ever I can. The seafood dish had 
bay scallops, squid, and slices of 
fish sausage, plus more of the 
ornamental carrots, celery, straw 
mushrooms; and baby corn. The 
noodles were fried to the slight 
smokiness that makes them my 
favorite of all pasta. 

But it is vividly-flavored dishes 
like the Hong Kong steak ($7.25) 


that will give the Central 
Square’s “Szechuan Row” a run 
for its hot sauce. The barbecue 
sauce would do any Texan proud 
and didn’t stint on the onions. 
The beef, a series of scallops, 
were probably pounded for fork- 
tenderness. This dish was 
outstanding. 

So were the clams with black 
bean sauce ($5.50), a Chinatown 
classic, mating our fine New 
England littlenecks with one of 
the livelier sauces in the Can- 
tonese canon. Jade Terrace served 
up a dozen clams, broiled just 
tender, in a thick, complex sauce. 
It wasn’t the best black bean 
sauce I’d ever tasted, but it was 
certainly the best in Cambridge. 

Fried chicken ($6.95) is an 
ordinary name for one of the 
chef's specialties. Something 
about this one again suggested 
Hong Kong to me; perhaps it was 
the dish of mixed salt and pepper 
served on the side. It was certain- 
ly fried chicken, but there was a 
lot of art behind it. The skin was 
as crisp as Peking duck skin, yet 
the flesh was perfectly tender: the 
Colonel never figured out that 
combination. There was some 
extra flavor to the skin, perhaps a 


subtle marinade. 
Tea was the usual watery soup. 


Fortune cookies seemed like a 
letter home to an errant scholar: 
“You ought to be tending to your 
work.” Jade Terrace also served 
pineapple. The rice fee was 60 
cents per bowl. 

Service, at both an uncrowded 
lunch and a difficult “between” 
hour (3:30 p.m.), was excellent. 
The space, last seen as a Viet- 
namese restaurant, is a long, 
inevitably dark room with, as yet, 
no real décor. There was also, 
blessedly, no background music. 
The decoration and the music 
both came on the platters of food. 

Jade Terrace would be one 
among more than a dozen good 
restaurants in Chinatown, but in 
Cambridge, even in the rich 
ethnic bazaar of Central Square, 
it is a treasure. O 
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Hard times on the farm 


by Pippin Ross 


oute 9, through Hadley, 
R Massachusetts, is a strip. 

It's one of those flat, 
double-laned stretches of asphalt 
flanked by shopping centers that 
have begun to lattice the coun- 
try’s terrain. In the parking lots, 
shoppers drive lawlessly through 
an obstacle course of disabled 
shopping carts. The stoplights are 
out of synch. The stores are large 
and junky. Like all strips, this one 
always seems to have at least one 
failure — one vacant building for 
immediate lease or sale that is 
stretched out like a concrete-and- 
glass corpse. 

The three- or-four-mile strip 
through Hadley is not only unat- 
tractive, it’s a tragedy of wasted 
space. Underneath the Papa 
Ginos, the Photomat, the 
Caldors, and the tons of asphalt is 
some of the best farm land in the 
country. If you head west, the 
end of the strip is signaled by 
Stan’s, a large fruit-and-vege- 
table stand owned and operated 
by Stashia and Stan Murzda. 
Almost all of the produce they 
sell is grown on farms in Hadley 
and the surrounding towns of the 
Connecticut Valley. 

The Murzdas are Polish- 
Americans, as are most of the 
farmers in the area. “We never 
had summer vacations when we 
were kids,” says Stashia. “We 
worked on our parents’ farms 
from sunrise to sunset. Farming is 
the only thing we've ever done. 
It’s the only thing I’d ever want to 
do.” Both of their parents came to 
western Massachusetts from Po- 
land to work as laborers on 
Yankee farms. Stan’s explanation 
for the area’s large concentration 


of Poles is,that ‘Polish people 
have a nose for good soil, and this 
is the best in the East.” But he 
adds, “It’s going fast; it’s getting 
hard to make a living as a farmer. 
It’s too hard to compete with the 
big farms out West.” 

Actually, the farmland in the 
Connecticut Valley is not just the 
best in the East. According to the 
Co-operative Extension Service, 
an arm of the USDA, it’s some of 
the best soil in the world, com- 
parable to the San Joaquin Valley 
and the Nile River basin. The 
sub- and topsoils are made up of 
glacial deposits and river bottom, 
which combine as earth that is 
silty, nearly rockless, and ex- 
tremely fertile. It is 5000 acres of 
the country’s most valuable farm 
land, which, because of agribusi- 
ness elsewhere and development 
in the valley, may soon lie fallow 
or be smothered by asphalt and 
construction. 

Running parallel on both sides 
of the malled Route 9 terrain are 
the fields and buildings of about 
50 small farms. To the east of 9, 
the’ land, verdant and lush, is 
called Honeypot Meadows. The 
acreage is cultivated by a small 
group of farmers struggling to 
stay in operation. Their struggle, 
however, is not apparent. The 
roads are lined by pristine Vic- 
torian farmhouses shaded by 
ancient maple and elm trees. 
Plants spill from baskets hanging 
from porch roofs. Close to the 
back door there is always a 
robust and weedless garden. The 
yards are dotted with fruit trees 
and bordered by berry bushes. 
The main drag that winds 
through the area is Bay Road, at 


one time the only road to Boston, 
and it was built specifically to 
transport food to produce mar- 
kets there. 

But something is wrong with 
the picture: very few people are 
around, There are few signs of 
the human activity one would 
expect to see in farming country. 
“The big family farms are disap- 
pearing fast,” says Stashia 
Murzda. “When I was young, the 
Poles were buying out all of the 
Yankee farmers. Everywhere you 
used to see women in babushkas 
weeding and harvesting, men 
driving teams of horses, and lots 
and lots of kids.” 

During the industrial boom of 
the early 1900s, many of the 
Yankee farmers sold their land to 
the Polish laborers, who had 
been saving up for years. Stan 
says, ‘The Poles back then didn’t 


.want anything but this beautiful 


farm land, and they’d do almost 
anything to get it. A lot of them 
used to steal asparagus stock and 
smuggle it home in their lunch 
pails in order to start their own 
crop.” 

* * * 

At 5 p.m. it’s time for what 
Yannik Zuchowski calls his late- 
afternoon rest. He sits at the 
kitchen table in his Bay Road 
farmhouse; his wife, Marion, is 
beside him cutting asparagus for 
dinner. Their place was built in 
1790 by a Yankee farmer, and 
they claim that every Fourth of 
July the house virtually shakes 
with ghostly activity. Yannik, 64, 
has lived and worked on the farm 
all his life. His parents came to 
the area from Poland nearly 100 
years ago. 

The Zuchowskis become 
cheerful and animated when they 
talk about the time they continu- 
ally refer to as “how it used to 
be.” Marion says, “There was a 
lot of pride and determination — 
a lot of spirit. Everyone was, in 
some way, connected to farming. 
When I was young, the schools 
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used to start an hour late during 
asparagus season so that the kids 
could do the harvesting.” When 
the Zuchowskis were kids; the 
farms in the valley grew most of 
the produce consumed ‘in the 


state and much of ‘that eaten in. 


the Northeast. Yannik says, “We 
grew much more food and much 
more of a variety than we do 
now. The season started with 
asparagus, then it was summer 
squash, beets, cucumbers, lettuce, 
and strawberries. In mid-summer 
we had corn, potatoes, onions, 
and raspberries. The season 
ended with butternut and winter 
squash and pumpkins and 
gourds. We raised animals for our 
own use. Most of the farms were 
almost totally self-sufficient.” 

The Zuchowskis can’t pinpoint 
when things started getting dif- 
ficult for the valley’s farmers, but 
they, like most of their neighbors, 
blame the advent of agribusiness. 
Yannik says he realized the quali- 
ty of life as a farmer had 
diminished when one of his 
uncles came to visit from Poland 
a few years ago. “He said this was 
a very nice and beautiful place, 
but he said nobody looked like 
they were very happy.” As the 
conversation goes from the past 
to the present, the mood becomes 
distinctly resigned, almost weary. 
Yannik predicts that within 20 
years there won't be an acre of 
farm land left. 

His concerns and complaints 
are numerous: his generation is 
growing old, he says, and none of 
the kids want to be farmers; hired 
help is expensive and unreliable; 
people are using too many 
chemicals, which he believes will 
eventually ruin the soil; he can’t 
get a decent price for his produce; 
and the skyrocketing costs of 
machinery and fertilizer are forc- 
ing him into a break-even ex- 
istence. He says, “It’s sad and 
stupid. The land is so good, and 
nobody cares. Every year more 
farmers are giving up and selling 
to developers.” In exasperation, 
Marion punctates his remarks 
with one word: ‘’Malls!” 

About a mile the 
Zuchowskis’ farm is Barstow 
trucking, one of the three com- 
panies that truck produce out of 
the area. It’s a small, family-run 
business. A couple hundred 
yards from the truck garage, 50- 
year-old Margaret Barstow is in 
her kitchen preparing dinner. An 
assortment of grandchildren pass 
in and out of the back door. She, 


Most of Stan Murzda’s produce comes from local 


too, ‘talks about the past with 
pride and enthusiasm. “My 
parents had five girls. We used to 
work just as hard as the men. I. 
used to plow with a team of 
‘horses. There. was ‘oodles of food 
and life was fun; Now people are | 
getting depressed; it’s hard to 
make ends meet.” 

Barstow believes the most lu- 


‘erative way to farm these days is 


to grow what she refers to as 
“extras and fluff.” It’s called soft 
agriculture, and refers to non- 
foodstuffs like herbs and flowers. 
The few next-generation Poles 
who are choosing to make a 
living as farmers are doing it by 
selling soft agriculture. “I don’t 
blame the kids for not wanting to 
farm; it’s a lousy living,” Barstow 
says. But she adds, “Worse than 
seeing this valley go to waste is 
seeing people putting themselves 
out of good, fresh produce.” 

Alan Zuchowski, 27, is work- 
ing full time on his father’s farm. 
He describes. his choice to be a 
farmer as the unsavory combina- 
tion of beating his head against a 
wall and suffering from a fool’s 
optimism. He says the only hope 
for the survival of the valley’s 
agriculture is for the farmers to 
get organized. By doing so, he 
believes small farms like his 
father’s will be capable of com- 
peting with the big farms in the 
West and South, by offering 
comparable volume and con- 
sistency. “The way it is now,” he 
says, “the buyers know they can 
dictate any price they want for 
our produce. They act as though 
they're doing us a favor. They 
know we are in a position that 
forces us to take whatever they 
offer. Because the food is per- 
ishable, we can’t do anything like 
strike or set up an embargo. 
When the food is off of the vine, 
it’s got to move fast.” 

Zuchowski says he is counting 
on two things to maintain the 
valley’s farm land. As was made 
apparent by this past spring’s 
flood, the valley is a high-risk 
flood plain, making it less attrac- 
tive to developers. His other hope 
is that the efforts and activism of 
a group called the Pioneer Valley 
Growers Association (PVGA) 
will be fruitful. 

The PVGA, which was estab- 
lished three years ago, has a 
membership of about 40 farms. 
The director, Cathy Coon, says 
the lack of a viable, well-or- 
ganized marketing network is 

Continued on page 10 
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Trust buster 
Woodward gets Belushi 


by Ken Hartnett 


he subject is a fascinating 

one — the ethics of Bob 

Woodward in researching 
and shaping his best seller Wired, 
the Short Life and Fast Times of 
John Belushi. Did he, as Judy 
Jacklin Belushi has been loudly 
alleging, pretend he was em- 
barked on the restoration of 
Belushi to recognizable human 
form when, in reality, he was 
defining Belushi, perhaps for- 
ever, as a drug-crazed creep no 
one had reason to love? 

“The man [Woodward] is a 
ghoul,” says Jack Nicholson, 
“and an exploiter of emotionally 
disturbed widows.” 

“Woodward gives you that 
‘trust me, trust me’ feeling. The 
‘yes, | understand’ type of thing, 
and | believed him,” says the 
widow Jacklin. “He seemed so 
honest. He would say over and 
over, ‘John was a wonderful man. 
We must tell his story.’ He lied to 
me, and I trusted him.... I have 
no problems calling Bob Wood- 
ward a liar.” 

Whether Woodward was dis- 
honest in his handling of Wired is 
the question Lynn Hirschberg 
confronts, sort of, in the Septem- 
ber 27 issue of Rolling Stone. Her 
conclusion is that he probably 
was no less dishonest than any 
other reporter in manipulating 
sources, that Judy Jacklin was a 
bit overwrought in her reactions 
to the book and more than a bit 
unrealistic in her expectations 
when she invited Woodward to 
take on the project of her hus- 
band’s life and death. 

But she doesn’t let Woodward 
off the hook for hiding behind his 
“just-the-facts, ma’am”’ rationale 
when blamed for missing the 
truth of Belushi the person, a man 
who, indeed, was loved — just 
ask Judy Jacklin. 

“Woodward values, above all 
else, what he perceives as the 
truth, and when it came to 
writing this book, he stuck to the 
facts and did his job,” writes 


Hirschberg. ‘But the facts, and 
what Woodward perceives as his 
job, are not enough. The facts do 
not make a man.” In a longer 
piece (Whatever happened to the 
really long Rolling Stone pieces? 
Why, the articles in the Belushi 
issue seem pintsized by old Roll- 
ing Stone standards), Hirschberg 
might have delved into her own 
version of what made the man 
Belushi. Here, she pauses only 
long enough to allow a glimpse 
of a pained, uptight Woodward. 

Hirschberg writes: ‘Woodward 
likes to stick to the facts — he has 
been producing documents for 
the last hour. It’s so much cleaner 
than sorting through emotions. 
His documents, notes and tran- 
scripts will neatly bear him out, 
point by point, every time. 
Woodward has always loved 
facts: the facts guarantee him 
control over any situation. Emo- 
tions can be so unclear, and as a 
child, growing up in Wheaton, 
Woodward perhaps learned to 
steel himself against psychologi- 
cal pain after his parents’ messy 
divorce. ‘You protect yourself,’ he 
has said. “You do your school- 
work. You have your friends. 
You have your activities. You 
don’t have an emotional life.’ ’’ 

But Jacklin’s outbursts clearly 
bother Woodward, and in one 
emotional outburst of his own he 
seems to me to be striking back: 
“Look,” he says, pulling a letter 
from its envelope. “This is from 
Judy, sent sometime in ‘83. The 
letter says at the end, ‘I know you 
are under no obligation to me, 
but I know you will weigh what | 
have to say.’ Well, there it is. In 
her writing. That’s exactly what | 
did. I always made it clear to 
them. I told them I’m not one of 
the pocket people. Not one of the 
hanger-on journalists who really 
aren't journalists. Not one of the 
people who are part of the club, 
part of the entourage. I said, 
‘Look, I’m in charge.’ 

“The problem here is that | 
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_ of drugs. | showed 


Judy the ending, 


_ and that's what 

thisis about. It's 

___ that simple and 
\that complicated 


can’t argue against their hope. | 
can argue the facts ... but I can’t 
argue with their hope for this 
book. 

“And what I didn’t understand 
at the time, particularly with 
Judy, was how angry she was 
with John for dying. For not 
including her. Everyone who was 
close to John was wrestling with 
that issue of for whom the bell 
tolls — to what extent are you 
involved in somebody else’s life, 
and what could you have done? 
And all these people were wres- 
tling this issue out with them- 
selves on my wrestling mat, 
which is my notebook and so 
forth, so I put it in ... John 
Belushi died of drugs. And it’s 
awful and it’s sad and it was 
preventable. All but the ending 
was written. Judy said it many 
times. But she didn’t see the end- 
ing or know when the ending 
would come. And when it did 
come, she wasn’t there.... | 
showed Judy the ending. And 
that’s what this is all about. / 
showed Judy the ending. It’s that 
simple and that complicated.” 


I would have liked to have 
heard the sound of Woodward's 
voice as he defended himself. On 
reading his words, he ‘comes 
across — at least to me — as 
punishing toward Judy Jacklin 
and her set. He also comes across 
as disingenuous in his classic 
assertion of the journalist's right 
to a special status within the 
human race, with no obligation to 
feel or care, except, perhaps, in 
passing. Woodward asserted that 
right in the face of grief, remorse, 
and guilt, and no one heard him 
— or understood him if they did 
hear. To reporters in the Wood- 
ward tradition, that’s all that was 
required. What matters is that he 
told people up front what he was 
all about. That’s not only a fact, 
that’s a duty discharged. The 
message was sent. That it wasn’t 
received is someone else’s prob- 
lem. 

The Belushi/Woodward article 
is part of a fine blend of stories in 
what seems a revitalized Rolling 
Stone. Included is a tantalizing 
chapter from Tom Wolfe’s new 
novel, The Bonfire of the 


‘a former 


Vanities, which the magazine is 
serializing at about a chapter-a- 
week rate. | loved this one on Brit 
gossip columnist Peter Fallow, 
down and almost out in the city 
room of a seedy New York 
tabloid, City Light. 

There is also an outrageous 
piece on Freud-buster Peter 
Swales by Robert Coe, who 
quotes Swales on the notion that 
Freud got it on with his sister-in- 
law: “Il was inclined to think, 
well, what guy who went off on 
at least twelve documented occa- 
sions on holidays to beautiful 
regions in the Alps with his wife’s 
sister, beginning when he’s for- 
ty-four and she’s thirty-five and 
at the prime of her life, and with 
whom he has a strong intellec- 
tual rapport — my gut reaction 
was, well, if the man didn’t fuck 
her, then he’s got to be nuts.” 

Coe does a nice job on Swales, 
promoter for Mick 
Jagger and the Rolling Stones, 
and the gonzo trashing of Freud. 
It’s as though the Marx Brothers 
had gotten hold of a poem by 
Percy B. Shelley. O 
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Farm 


Continued from page 8 

what's killing valley farming. 
“Traditionally, growers in this 
area were relied on,”’ Coon says. 
“Because of our proximity to 
Boston and other New England 
cities, farmers did well, because 
this area was the only source. 
Nobody ever imagined that cer- 
tain technological changes would 
create this sudden competition 
from out West and down South.” 
The PVGA’s strategy for reviv- 
ing the valley’s agriculture 
doesn’t involve anything more 
than applying basic business 
principles. Clearly, the best way 
to fight the competition is to 
undersell it or to offer something 
different. Coon says the group’s 
goal is “to rationalize farming 
here through restructuring and 
organizing the marketing system. 
We have to start functioning like 
one giant farm.” 

The PVGA estimates that dur- 
ing the growing season, the 
valley has the capacity to raise 70 
percent of the produce sold in the 
state. Currently, production is 
only about 15 percent. ‘The 
economy of most of the farms 
here is so depressed that very few 
can survive just one bad season,” 
says Coon. ‘Farms are at the 
mercy of nature. They have to be 
able to withstand a bad year 
because it’s inevitable.” Coon 
thinks that the most notable 
change the PVGA has realized 
has been in the relationship 
between the farms and regional 
supermarkets. She says, “An in- 
creasing number of large super- 
market chains are beginning to 
break away from the system and 
beginning to buy directly from 
the farm. That’s exactly how it 
should be.” 

To counter what its members 
see as deficiencies in the market- 
ing network, two years ago the 
PVGA was instrumental in lob- 
bying regional legislators to have 
funds appropriated for so-called 
marketing grants. The grants are 
intended to allow farmers the 
economic freedom to restructure 
— to work together, buy trans- 
portation, and develop into re- 
liable and consistent clients of the 
commission houses. “Our next 
mission,” says Coon, “is to get 
people to grow the higher-priced, 
high-demand crops that grow 
well here, things like tomatoes, 
peppers, berries, and melons. 

“Being a farmer here is much 
more of a gamble than it should 
be,” says Coon. “It’s like playing 
roulette: the weather is the luck 
element. The casino’s take is like 
the marketing system. Skill and 
effort don’t have much of an 
influence on winning and losing. 
In one spin you may go right to 
the poorhouse.” 

* * 

Lulu Kostek sits hugging her 

knees on her porch steps. Her 


Yannik and Alan Zuchowski harvest squash. 


eyes are locked on the exquisite 
sunset over her family’s huge 
potato field. She’s not completely 
sure of her age, though she 
knows she’s in her 60s. Her body 
is bent and sinewy, a_ stark 
contrast to her lively and childish 
face. “I’m not worried at all,’” she 
says. “All this is going to stay just 
the way it is because people have 
to eat y'know.” 

For a split second Lulu turns 
away from the sunset as a look of 
confusion invades then retreats 
from her placid expression. “No, 
don’t worry,” she says, as her 
gaze returns to the potato field. 
“This isn’t a big town. It’s not a 
big valley, but it’s got lots of 
soil.” O 


Bean’s 


Continued from page 6 

closed down, leaving Freeport 
possibly Maine’s only town with- 
out one. 

If L.L. Bean is currently living 
on myth, no one disputes that 
myth was once reality. Bean’s 
was founded by the legendary 


L.L. himself, a soap-and- 
haberdashery salesman and 
sometime trapper who “in- 


vented” the Maine hunting shoe. 
In 1912, he started making his 
now-famous footwear in the 
basement of his brother’s Free- 
port store. He sent everyone 
holding a Maine hunting license 
his first catalogue, a three-page 
brochure extolling the virtues of 
the shoe and warning: “You 
cannot expect success hunting 
deer or moose if your feet are not 
properly dressed.” Today, those 
shoes, with their leather uppers 
and rubber overshoe bottoms are 
still manufactured in Freeport, 
but are increasingly dubbed 
“yuppie boots.” 

By 1917, Bean had added hand- 
knit stockings and, by 1927, 
hunting and fishing gear, as well 
as the famous chamois shirt. In 
1945 a retail salesroom was in- 
stalled in the middle of the 
factory. The women’s line came 
in the early 1950s. Also in the 
early ‘50s, Bean’s decided to stay 
open 24 hours a day, every day of 
the year. Because of Freeport’s 
location, 16 miles north of Port- 
land, “It used to be that people 
heading north would show up at 
any hour of the day or night to 
get their licenses and pick up 
their hunting and fishing gear,” 
says spokesman Andrew. 
“Eleanor Roosevelt used to stop 
by on her way to Campobello. 
First we installed a bell, then 
experimented with different 
hours. In 1951 we threw away the 
key to the front door.” After the 
death of L.L., in 1967, his grand- 
son, Leon Gorman, took over and 
began applying modern manage- 
ment techniques. It was all up- 
scale from there. 

The company is relucant to 


admit much has changed since 
the days when the hunters and 
fishermen used to roust L.L. out 
of bed in the middle of the night. 
“We've made a conscious effort 
to remain in the outdoors-orien- 
ted business,” says Bob Felle, 
manager of the retail store. In 
Bean corporate jargon, clothes 
are not clothes but “activewear.” 
And Felle emphasizes that in the 
past few years the store has 
added or expanded such depart- 
ments as bicycles and bicycling 
equipment, kayaks, salt-water 
fishing rods, and running and 
exercise footwear and equipment. 
There is a bike mechanic on duty, 
and each year about 100 “clinics” 
are offered, dispensing advice on 
everything from ice fishing to 
smoking meats. 

And yet they won’t let L.L. 
Bean alone. Here is a sample 
from literary critic Benjamin De- 
Mott’s tongue-in-cheek “textual 
analysis” of the Bean catalogue 
that appeared in the April issue of 
the New England Monthly. In the 
Bean catalogue, writes DeMott, “I 
live for a golden moment in a 
remarkably coherent, lost, im- 
aginative world. ... I read of fine 
old human-scale companies, 
none of which — contrary to talk 
in business journals — faces 
pressure from marauding con- 
glomerates or Taiwan. ‘Bean's 
Child’s Pull Sled . . . [is] made for 
us by Paris Manufacturing Co. of 
South Paris, Maine, sled makers 
since 1861.’ Bean’s Hudson’s Bay 
point blankets ‘are identical to 
those traded nearly two centuries 
ago.” 

A few years back, while work- 
ing at Bean’s warehouse, Gary 
Lawless, now co-owner of a 
Brunswick, Maine, bookshop, did 
his own survey to see where the 
products Bean sold actually came 
from. Lawless discovered 
sheepskin bicycle seats from 
South Africa, rubber boots from 
South Korea, topsiders from 
Malaysia, and nylon’ wind- 
breakers from Macau. There is, 
needless to say, no mention of 
these exotic sources in the Bean 
catalogue. (Corporate spokesman 
Andrew concedes, however, that 
the company actually manufac- 
tures only 20 percent of its 
wares.) Most of what Bean sells 
“is not handmade by 
lobstermen’s wives on the coast 
of Maine,” says Lawless. Nor are 
its goods one of a kind. On at 
least one occasion while he was 
working in the warehouse, a 
shipment arrived with the tags on 
the clothes mistakenly labeled 
“Eddie Bauer.” 

Bean’s success at portraying 
itself as “a little down-home 
company” is not the only thing 
that offends Gary Lawless. In 
1980, Mainers were voting on a 
statewide referendum to shut 
down the Maine Yankee nuclear- 
power plant, located in 
Wiscasset. Donating $5000 to the 
pro-nuclear energy “Save Maine 
Yankee” committee was none 
other than “the store that knows 
the outdoors” — L.L. Bean. And it 
turns out that the president of 
Bean’s, Leon Gorman, is on the 
board of Central Maine Power, 
which owns Maine Yankee. 

What Bean didn’t like about 
the referendum, says Andrew, is 
that it proposed an immediate 
shutdown of the Wiscasset plant, 
not just a phase-out. ‘We were 
afraid we would lose one-third of 
the power in the state as a result,” 
he says. But Bean’s involvement 
didn’t go down well with the 
state’s anti-nuclear activists and 
some younger voters, and the 
company faced what its oppo- 
nents described as an “under- 
ground boycott.” Some Mainers 
sent back their catalogues, and 
Andrew and Lawless engaged in 
polemics in the New Age publica- 
tion Co-Evolution Quarterly. 
When the referendum came up 
again two years later (it -was 
defeated both occasions), 
Bean’s stayed on the sidelines 
because, says Andrew, the sec- 
ond referendum called for a 
nuclear “phase-out.” Meantime, 
the image of Bean had been 
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more than a little tarnished 
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sprinkle around. Lawless admits 
that Bean is a “really good 


employer,” offering excellent | 
benefits, an employee discount | al 
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Even the Uncensored Guide's 
Merriam admits that you can get | Let us bring out the best In 
‘good buys” at Bean’s. He bought 
a green-and-black-checked 
wool shirt there 10 years ago 
and it still hasn't worn out. But he 
adds, “It used to be a nice, folksy 
place where you could go and 
talk about your fishing equip- 
ment at three o'clock in the 
morning. You can’t do that now. 
Most of the young sales’ clerks 
there have probably never gone 
fishing.” In fact, when the store 

P installed its indoor trout pond — 
between the aisles of woolen 
sweaters and chamois shirts — 18 
of the trout are said to have died 
within 24 hours. The day I visited 
Bean’s I couidn’t find any trout in 
the pond. When | asked a sales- 
clerk what happened to the fish, 
she assured me they were there 
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New Age 


Continued from page 5 

Research Corporation came up with 
the results the magazine had been 
hoping for — the necessary tool to 
woo those markets and additional 
investors toward a goal of $2 million 
in expansion capital. 

The median age of subscribers, 
the study concluded, is 40, and 
these report the highest educa- 
tional level of more than 31 
magazines’ readerships, includ- 


ing The New Yorker and 
Smithsonian. Almost 75 percent 
are professionals or managers 
(figures that compare favorably 
to those of readers of Forbes and 
Fortune); most own their own 
homes and earn an average of 
$44,200 a year. 

An aggressive campaign has 
begun to wean the magazine off 
exclusive reliance on health-food 
companies. Running shoes, 
cameras, backpacking equip- 
ment, and faucet manufacturers 
have begun to appear, and even- 
tually management hopes to at- 


tract computer companies and 
others. 

“Madison Avenue |has been 
tascinated with discovering what 
this inner-directed market is,” 
David Thorne says. “No one 
understands it because it’s a 
psychographic, not a demo- 
graphic, analysis. And I’m not 
saying we're going after the 
whole thing, but we're going 
after the most discerning ele- 
ment, the most thoughtful ele- 


ment, and as such I think the . 


most influential element.” 
With this intention in mind, 


Youll like the look of our rugs. 
Youll love the prices on our tags. 


one ad flier reads, “The New Age 
package is targeted at an active, 
venturesome audience that has 
gone beyond superficial con- 
sumerism to practice a vital con- 
sumerism-with-a-purpose.” 

To hear David Thorne tell it, 
buying the Journal was the 
apotheosis of his progress toward 
philosophical enlightenment. “Ac- 
quiring the New Age Journal has 
been the culmination of a long 
personal journey, which began in 
the turmoil and anguish of Viet- 
nam. Something was not well in 
this land of plenty, and I knew I 
needed to take part in trying to 
heal it,” he told readers in his first 
editorial (October 1983). His path, 
however, hasn't been quite that 
direct or simplistic. 

At 39, David Thorne looks a 
lanky 25. He wears $600 suits 
picked up for less than a third of 
that on shopping trips to Filene’s 
Basement with his friend, Thaelia 
Schlesinger, Senator Paul 
Tsongas’s twin sister. Himself a 
twin, Thorne is the brother-in- 
law and long-time intimate of a 
challenger to Tsongas’s seat, John 
Kerry. A limited partner in the 
development of such ventures as 


the Ritz Apartments, the Gover- 
nor Ames building, and — cur- 
rently — the North Star building 
at 203 Portland Street, Thorne is 
also regarded as a phenomenally 
successful fundraiser. Until re- 
cently, president of the board of 
the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, he is credited with negotiat- 
ing the retirement of a debt esti- 
mated at $1 million, and during 
his nine-year tenure the in- 
stitute’s annual budget increased 
from $400,000 to $1 million. He is 
treasurer of the Newton-based, 
holistic health and education cen- 
ter — the Interface Foundation, 
which is headed by his wife, 
Rose; he has seen its annual 
budget .increase from $50,000 to 
$1.5 million. He now divides his 
time between the New Age 
Journal's airy offices on the sec- 
ond floor of the Leather Coat Fac- 
tory Outlet on Western Avenue in 
Brighton and his real-estate part- 
nership with cousin Peter — 
Thorne & Company — housed in 
the former Back Bay Zen Center, 
on Boylston Street. 

Even five years ago, this 
likable man would never have 
considered involving himself in a 
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magazine with ads that read, 
“Give the gift of mushrooms.” 
Thorne grew up among the 
aristocracy of Europe. His father, 
Langdon, owned the Rome Daily 
American and was, by David's 
description, a staunch Eisenhower 
Republican. (It is now public 
knowledge that his publication 
received substantial funding from 
the Central Intelligence Agency.) 
A teenage friend, Marco Ot- 
tieri, now project director of 
Mondev International’s Lafayette 
Place, describes the summer am- 
biance of those formative years 
on the island of Orbetello. “In the 
old days, the Orbetello belonged 
to the Princes Borghese. They 
started piecing it up and selling it 
only to friends — the Queen of 
the Netherlands, for example; 
some other royal people from 
Europe built their villas there. 
And the Thornes had one of 
those villas — one of the most 
beautiful. It was right on the 
rocks overlooking the ocean. 
“The aristocracy is tremen- 
dously snobbish,” he says. 
“These were people who were 
living full-time with Renaissance 
paintings, at home in the bath- 
room. The palaces that they were 
living in in Rome had more than 
the Museum of Art has. Every 
summer the group would re- 
gather there, and take over from 
where they'd left off the year 
before — which was to stay on 
the boats all day, going to other 
islands, and in the evening gather 
at a nightclub, the Witches of the 
Sea, until four to five o’clock in 
the morning. And then we’d go 
and eat some pastries at a place 
where they were baking all night, 
which was on the way back to 
Thorne’s house, and start again 
the following morning — that 
meant around noon. And this, all 
summer, for three months.” 
Graduating from Groton, then 
Yale in 1966, where he was a 
classmate of John Kerry, David 
spent two years in Saigon and Da 
Nang as head of security for the 
Navy, and in the process woke 
up to a new world. “I watched,” 
he says. “Body counts, that 
heinous practice. | watched mil- 
lions and millions of dollars land 
at the various docks I was work- 
ing in and disappear. I could 
virtually see money being poured 
into a hole. And I came back here 
and was further treated as any 
Vietnam vet was, absolutely 
nothing. There was this awak- 
ening and deep sense of betrayal, 
the realization that, hey, these 
people don’t believe the lessons 
that were taught me about doing 
things right. This is not what they 
do. You realized your parents 


were just as unhappy and sepa- 
rated from themselves, and they 
were caught before they were 
able to change. 

“Once the card is dropped, 
everything comes into it. The 
system falls apart. Nothing stays 
with you, and you're rebuilding 
from scratch.” 

Thorne helped John Kerry or- 
ganize the first Vietnam-vets 
march on Washington against the 
war. He earned a master’s degree 
from Columbia Journalism 
School. In 1971 he married a 
George Washington University 
student, Rose Geer, and co-edited 
a book, The New Soldier, about 
the Washington march. Then he 
cofounded the Boston~ political 
consulting firm of Marttila, Payne, 
Kiley, and Thorne to advance the 
cause of liberal Democrats. The 
group worked on several political 
campaigns — for Kerry and Sena- 
tor Joseph Biden, for example — 
and promoted the concerns of 
NOW and Common Cause. 

But by 1980, in the restlessness 
that had become characteristic, 
Thorne had left the group. For 
the next several years, he over- 
saw his investments while under- 
going what his wife sees as an 
awakening that culminated in his 
buying New Age. And today, he 
appears to have 180 
degrees. “I think politics is a 
really retrograde activity,” he 
says sitting in the New Age 
offices. “I didn’t know what I was 
doing anymore. I formed the 
company with the idea that we 
were going to bring changes 
necessary to the political process 
on the Democratic side. Politi- 
cians used to acknowledge the 
community aspect of politics, the 
real feeling of identification be- 
tween the person and the com- 
munity they represent, shared 
values. Now it’s like marketing 
soap. There’s no real leadership 
and no real representation.” 

In the editorial of his first issue 
of New Age, Thorne wrote, ‘Four 
years ago, I left my company and 
began a search for that special 
sense of connection which I had 
somehow lost. 

“The answer appeared in the 
place I least expected it — at my 
kitchen table. My wife, Rose 
Thorne, had just been named 
director of what has since become 
the largest center for holistic 
education in New England: Inter- 
face Foundation.... After mak- 
ing tea for Robery Bly and 
chauffeuring Marilyn Ferguson, 
making David Spangler’s bed, 
doing Fritjof Capra’s laundry, 
and cooking up a late-night 
grilled-cheese sandwich for 
Joseph Campbell, I found myself 


beginning to embrace a new 
world view, and I felt right at 
home. Something about what 
each of these wonderful people 
expressed — always different, yet 
always the same — made sense. 

“The message they conveyed 
to me was that the power of 
personal consciousness lies at the 
foundation of any social or politi- 
cal change; that the work we do 
discovering ourselves is an im- 
portant part of the work we do in 
our communities; that we are all 
deeply interconnected.” 

Not every aspect of New Age’s 
old or new management has such 
an altruistic ring, however. 

Before Thorne bought New 
Age, the magazine was im- 
poverished and _ disorganized. 
Former employees describe 
working conditions as difficult. 
“It was constantly on the edge of 
disaster financially,” says Shelly 
Kellman, former “Earthwatch” 
column editor. “It brought people 
together but also made them 
unhappy and limited in what 
they could and couldn’t do with 
their jobs. No matter how much 
you care about what you're do- 
ing, that’s very stressful.” 

At least one former executive 
quit because of the magazine’s 
ethical ambivalence. “One of my 
big reasons for leaving is that 
when you believe in ‘right liveli- 


hood,’ which means doing busi- 
ness so that you both move 
forward and don’t rip each other 
off, I just couldn’t continue. We 
weren't practicing it,” a former 
employee says. The magazine 
continued to incur debt and rely 
on the good will of venders, even 
when it was obvious that re- 
sources to cover costs probably 
didn’t exist. 

In a skillfully orchestrated buy- 


out, Rising Star Associates ac- 
quired the magazine’s assets — 
its name and several pieces of 
equipment — and assumed, in 
exchange, only the responsibility 
for fulfilling subscription com- 
mitments. (A limited partnership, 
Rising Star attracted 20 partners 
at $25,000 a share.) Recently, the 
magazine laid off or changed to 
freelance status five staff mem- 

Continued on page 14 
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bers in a belt-tightening move, in 
addition to launching a second- 
tier investment drive and direct- 
mail campaign. 

Staff members say the desire 
for investors has had an impact 
on editorial direction and con- 
tent. “We do feel the pressure to 
move toward a mainstream im- 
age throughout the office,” 
Arthur Cohen, advertising sales 
representative, says. Such a move 
could as easily be explained by 
Thorne’s and his new colleagues’ 
more upscale vision of the New 
Age, but in a gesture that would 
send conflict-of-interest shud- 
ders down the spines of most 
editors, the magazine presented a 
feature profile this year on lim- 
ited partner John Naisbitt, author 
of Megatrends. 

What the New Age’s adherents 
claim to offer the ‘60s generation 
is values — something they feel 
no institution or political party 
has done. “The whiff of values 
pervades this office,” Barasch 
effuses. ‘We're coming out of an 
era where the highest intellectual 
stance you could take was value- 
free. So values became a right- 
wing issue. They could talk about 
community because for the left 
and liberal side it was a buzzword 
for local control and racism and 
gerrymandering, and the family 
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was a_ buzzword for anti- 
feminism and anti-abortion.” 

New Age proponents talk 
about a “shifting-values para- 
digm.” David says, “A Stanford 
Research Institute study called us 
a ‘post-affluent’ generation. It is 
an interesting way to describe it. 
It means that, yes, this generation 
is interested in making money, 
but it’s interested in something 
more. I consider myself a litmus 
test for this group.” 

Basically, in tenets defined by 
David Thorne and Barasch, the 
New Age embraces en- 
trepreneurship, family busi- 
nesses, autonomy from gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy, loca! ac- 
tivism, “self-help,” the primacy 
of individual inner development, 
and the integration of personal 
moral values into every aspect of 
one’s life. In other words, it is 
private, individualistic, and nom- 
inally moralistic (though, consis- 
tent with its individualism, not 
prescriptively so). 

The way in which these values 
affect the Thornes’ businesses is 
fairly conventional. Except for 
the owners, employees work 
standard hours, for example. The 
magazine doesn’t offer a profit- 
sharing plan, or unusual employ- 
ee benefits, though in giving 
unprecedented stability, current 
management looks enlightened. 
At Thorne’s Marketplace, 
merchants must stay open during 
business hours or they can’t 
continue as tenants. 

It may well be the patterns of 
entrepreneurship, rather than 
management style, that make 
these enterprises New Age. This 
pattern entails investing in small 
businesses — not major corpo- 
rations — and pushing for-private 
enterprise rather than govern- 
ment intervention. 

In political terms, it often 
means replacing conventional 
political participation with indi- 
vidual, private economic action 
or individual “initiative,” such as 
citizen diplomacy. ‘Social action 
is looking for creative solutions, 
and that’s often not political 
solutions,” Barasch says. “There 
are individual decisions made in 
the marketplace that have a 
major effect. Boycotting South 
African mines and investing in- 
stead in soft energy is a very good 
example, because it’s a sense of 
putting your energy where you 
think it’s going to do some good, 
rather than just fighting what you 
think is evil. For a while, no one 
wanted to deal with money, so 
there were all sorts of symbolic 
activities, and after a while there 
was nothing more to do.” 

In cases in which political 
issues are addressed directly, an 
effort is made both to humanize 
and to emotionalize them. 

At Interface, a_ friendly 
tumbledown cluster of former 
church buildings in Newton, the 
10-year-old foundation has ex- 
panded from its original core of 
human-potential and _natural- 
health and healing interests to 
include more “pragmatic” pro- 
grams, ranging from workshops 
in humanistic management to 
courses in social action. ‘We're 
doing programs for people work- 
ing on nuclear things, to have 
them become aware of the crisis 
that the world is currently in and 
to feel that emotionally,” ex- 
ecutive director Rose Thorne 
says. “I think none of us psy- 
chologically or emotionally can 
let the extreme problems of the 
world in. So this program is really 
designed to have people connect 
with that, to really process their 
despair and their anger and fear 
and depression, and then from 
that point to go out and to work 
in communities from a point of 
real inner clarity on the whole 
issue.” 

Such community work and 
social action is a matter of indi- 
vidual choice. Campaigns and 
movements are words not often 
heard. Above all, New Age 
means acknowledging the prima- 
cy of personal growth. 

Most of the personalities 
profiled in the Journal are people 
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whose contributions have been 
to the human-potential move- 
ment. In the past, considerable 
staff energy (editorial and per- 
sonal) has been invested in the 
study of est and humanistic 
psychology, nonviolence, and 
Eastern religions. Personnel over- 
laps between Interface and New 
Age, including executive editor 
Peggy Taylor (whose husband, 
Rick Ingrasci, is a founder of the 
center), reinforce the magazine’s 
philosophical focus on self-de- 
velopment. 

At the heart of such personal- 
growth goals is the idea of unity 
and harmony. “I don’t pretend to 
be a spokesperson for the New 
Age movement,” Rose Thorne 
says, “but Id say that it’s an effort 
to create a new cultural image 
that has an impact in every 
possible discipline. In health, 
science, philosophy, communica- 
tions, ecology, people are really 
trying to take a more integrated, 
more sensitive, more humanistic 
approach in understanding their 
fields. There’s greater awareness 
of the impact of actions on the 
world as a whole, of our inter- 
relatedness; having a larger, more 
aware attitude.” 

This paradigm of unity and 
integration is amorphous 
enough; and permits sufficient 
latitude in interpretation, that it 
can attract people with widely 
different perspectives. A 35-year- 
old “Yuppie” junior law partner, 
who runs 10 miles before catch- 
ing the commuter train every 
morning, “connects” with the 
movement's emphasis on health 
and diet. She may have tried a 
flotation tank, but she chuckles 
out loud at ads for “stress alert’ 
Bio-Q-Rings (‘Re-Ordered by 
Harvard, Yale, John [sic] 
Hopkins ...”). Or a 40-year-old 
student of American Indian leg- 
end may deplore the increasing 
attention on materialism, but 
he'll continue to read articles on 
tracking dreams, mind-expand- 
ing exercises, and organic gar- 
dening. New Age proponents 
interpret this dichotomy of inter- 
ests as an opportunity for “syn- 
chronicity,” for “making connec- 
tions’ and establishing harm- 
onies that might not otherwise 
exist. 

However true, it’s a laissez- 
faire attitude’ that glosses over 
potentially divisive issues and 
creates peculiar gaps in social 
and political concern. A major 
criticism of New Age philosophy 
is its essentially upper-class bias 
and its detachment from such 
domestic issues as racial ine- 
quality. The New Age Journal 
has given far more editorial cov- 
erage to Nicaragua's food 
production, for instance, than to 
black unemployment in Ameri- 
ca; and more attention has been 
paid to home-based education 
(not an option, of course, for the 
inner-city poor) than to the qual- 
ity of public education in this 
country. Just what the impact of 
these values will be on future 
domestic and foreign policies re- 
mains to be seen. 

Certainly the business, and 
perhaps the inner, lives of these 
New Age men and women are 
different (richer, they would no 
doubt say) than their parents’. 
They are not caught in the 
corporate grind, driven by a 
competitive thirst for the jugular. 
And for all those “refugees from 
the ‘60s” who were not temper- 
amentally or financially cut out to 
be academicians, or artisans, or 
writers, or just plain dropouts, 
the Thornes suggest an appealing 
model for an entrepréneurial 
style that incorporates a mix of 
material and humanistic values. 

In this, these entrepreneurs 
resemble their grandparents. “In 
1885, 92 percent of the public was 
self-employed,” David Thorne 
says. “That statistic is exactly 
reversed today, but it’s changing, 
and more and more people are 
becoming self-employed, starting 
their own firms. They're moving. 
Why not? There are a lot of things 
to be done, and I don't want to 
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tral 15 day refund. 
Carrying case & 
instructions 


Single vision eyegiasses. 
Most prescriptions 

Lenses & plastic 

trames compiete 

Add $20 for 

flat-top bifocal 


Comprehensive eye 
examination. 
Includes glaucoma 
test. Cataract check 
and shit lamp 
evaluation 


By B8L Ocular: Science. 
Amercian Hydron Ciba 
Fitting by eye doctor. 
No obligation in-ottice 
lenses & piastic tnal 15 day retund 


trames complete 


‘Cambridge 
Eye 
| Associates 


Also in: North Dartmouth © Seekonk © Springfield © Weesttield © Worcester 


Somerville 

The Mail at Assembly Sq 
113 Middlesex Ave 

Or Lawrence Norton 
623-3150 


\ Cambridge 
Harvard Square 
1174 Mass Ave 
Dr David Hauser 
547-6080 


Brookline 

289 Harvara St 
Or Br sce Rakusin 
739-2707 


Dedhar '29-0531 Me*huen - 689-9644 
Dr Russell Woods Ls Joseph Thomas 
Framinghem - 879-3442 Newton - 969-0460 
Or Leonard Greene Or Charies McKervey 
Hyannis - 771-6983 Pembroke - 626-5117 
Or Jonat Getler Or Joseph Wadoski 


Quincy - 773-1314 
Or Richard C Erickson 


Billerica - 667-0481 

Or Paul DiStetano 
Brockton - 587-9700 
Or Steven Strojny 
Danvers - 777-4700 
Or C. Roger A 19 


& Carrying case 


tired 
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after- 
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paint cle 


SPATTER 


FEATURING THE BEST OF TOMORRO 
S| > LATEX PAINT TECHNOLOGY TODA 
*NOSPATTER-NOMESS 


HIGH HIDING POWER 
¢ UNBELIEVABLE WASHABILITY 


VAPEX® LATEX 


FLAT WALL FINISH 


REG. *18*° 


AQUA SATIN® INTERIOR LATEX 
SATIN ENAMEL 


REG. °22°? 


*White & 264 custom-tinted pastel colors 
Sale ends 
October 31st 
FRI. 9-9, SAT. 9-9, SUN. 1 


Count: on. Pratt & Lambert quably produc®, 


BACKER’S WALLPAPER WORLD 
33 UNION SQUARE 
SOMERVILLE, MA 


776-0164 ¢ 625-3500 


St 
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wired!! 
if cocaine has you wired, and you 
want to do something about it, con- 
tact the drug unit at Doctors Hospi- 
tal in Worcester. Call (617) 799-9000 
or call toll free 
Heipline, 


1-800-ALCOHOL 


The non-diet approach to permanent weight 
loss that could change your life! 
Private & group sessions 
209 Harvard St. - Suite 504 
Brookline, MA 566-7542 


RAPIST FINDER” 
A NEW Service 


Caring professional help for 
the difficult task of finding 
the right therapist. 
863-1583 


& Mental Health Connections 


DEEP NONVERBAL THERAPY 
BOSTON’S BEST MASSAGE-CHUA’KA, 


New Age 


Continued from page 15 
observe any of the rules. Who 
sets them, me or them?” 

Peter Thorne, a recent graduate 
of Harvard Business School, 
adds, ‘People make the mistake 
of saying they’re interested in 
making money, but.... I don’t 
think it’s an either-or, I think it’s a 
both-and. From the New Age 
point of view, making money 
used to be bad, but the new 
constituency isn’t those people.” 

If the New Age generation 


claims different economic and 
personal lives from its parents’, in 
some areas its political person- 
ality is not so different. The issues 
have changed, certainly. But ac- 
tivism has returned to the local 
level, and politics are no longer 
the thing one gives up one’s life 
for. Compared to the world of the 
‘60s, the New Age is intensely 
private and personal. An individ- 
ual’s politics, like his religion, is 
his own business, not the sort of 
thing that should divide friends 
and neighbors. 

David Thorne perhaps sums 
up the phenomenon when he 
muses on his own life. “I don’t try 


PREGNANT? 
DON’T PANIC 
Adoption is 
An Alternative 
Quality Counseling, 
Private Medical Care, 
Housing Available 
(502) 897-0318 CALL COLLECT 
Chosen Children Adoption Services, Inc. 


| 661-9358 


ELECTROLYSIS 
Permanent hair removai 
« Reduced rates for + 
students, sr. citizens, & intensive work 
BETSY SCHNEIDER 
1208 Mass. Ave.. Harvard Sq. « 
Free consultation 


guarantees rejuvenated Vital £ & immune 
System. Reduces stress 4 toxins trom Mind. Also 
amazing new BIOENERGY HEALING as seen on TV & 
Boston Mag. For many chronic ilinesses. 1 Visit cures 
smoking, wt. joss, negative feelings & phobias w/o 


536-6336 


EATING DISORDERS 


Anorexia Bulimia Obesity 
Individual, group, couple 
and family therapy. 
Contact Valery Rockwell, 
MEd, LCSW 
492-7843 (Leave message) 


Pregnant..? 


Free pregnancy testing 
Counseling 
Abortion service 


the 
crittenton 


clinic 
782-7600 


A non-profit licensed 


fitting everything together. I 
think that any vehicle I would 
use to fit it together might not be 
the right one. I’m not sure what 
the right one is. It’s just part of 
my life. | want to be involved in 
business, make some money, 
understand that. Other than that, 
owning citrus groves in Florida 
doesn’t have anything to do with 
the magazine in any linear 
analysis. 

“A lot of people are career- 
oriented, but that’s the old, not a 
new model. People move in and 
out of careers at will. I've had a 
political career and a business 
career and a publishing career, 


Fenway Community 
Health Center 
(Near Auditorium on the MBTA) 


267-7573 
Comprehensive General Medical Care 
Check Our LOW Prices/Ins. Acc. 


and I’m married and write every 
once in a while, and it’s all part of 
my life. Certainly for me they 
complement, and who's to say 
what rules go? I am attempting to 
embody the New Age. 
“Whenever you're making 
decisions, there’s really a sub- 
conscious element of your life 
driving you to do things. Some- 
thing tells you that’s what you 
had to do, so it wasn’t conscious. 
But every once in a while | sit 
back and say, yeah, | think I 
embody what I am talking about. 
Things happen and life comes 
along, and that’s what it is. No 
excuses.” O 


THE ORIGINAL 
CAMBRIDGE WOMEN’S 
HEALTH CARE ASSOCIATES 
Health Care for women by women 

* 3 yrs. exp. fitting cervical caps 
* quality women’s health care in a personai 
and caring environment « eve hrs./Sat. 


CAMBRIDGE 
WOMEN’S HEALTH 


A PRIVATE MEDICAL OFFICE 
¢ abortions to 20 weeks by 
D&E with laminaria 
¢ birth control 
¢ office sterilization with 
silicone rubber plugs 
¢ cervical caps 


Mon. Thurs Friday Sat | 617-384-7041 | 
Yam 9pm Yam 6pm. Iam-Sp.m 220 eon a 
THE 
GROUP THERAPY 
576-0889 CAMBRIDGE DIET 


Tues. & Wed. Eve—CO-ED GROUPS 
Thurs. Eve—WOMEN’S GROUP 


THE COUNSELING GROUP 


Brian Miller, Martha Irwin & Associates 
1130 Massachusetts Ave., Harvard Square 


Food For Life 
That’s Good For Life 
Free Counseling 
Free Delivery 
Call Lena Group 


744-2814 


278 Elm St., Somerville 


(617) 776-6660 


one block from 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 


reproductive health care center 


10 Perthshire Rd., Boston 
Massachusetts 01235 617/782-7000 


- 


val 


|Gyfiecaté) 


abortion 


local/general 
anesthesia 


+ free pregnancy testi 

«free 

+ family planning services 

complete gynecological 
service 


LASER THERAPY 


Treatment of 
Birthmarks, Port Wine Stains, 
Spider Veins, Hemangiamas 
Removal of 
Tattoos, Planter Warts, 
Skin Warts & Lesions 


CATHOLIC MEDICAL CENTER 


Laser Unit 
Manchester, N.H. 
603-668-3545 
Ext. 2485 


(617) 536-3300 


437 Boylston St., 
Boston MA 
\ A petvate medical office - not line 


ark of DC Comics Inc 


TM indicates tradem 


use your library 


American Library Association 


BEE POLLEN 


What do - 


1. President Reagan 

2. Loni Anderson 

3. Billie Jean King 

4. Dallas Cowboys 
all have in common? 


Psvchotherapy Referral Network 


DO YOU WANT 
TO CHANGE YOUR LIFE? 


P R 


We'll Find The Right Therapist 
To Help You. 
PRN is the link to many of Greater Boston's 
Finest Psychologists, Social Workers and Psychiatrists. 
(617) 492-4443 


N 


They all use 


BEE POLLEN 
The ultimate vitamin 


The Lena Group 
at 744-2814 


has all the info 
Call & find out 

_ how to excel 

in whatever you do. 


Bill 


Free Pregnancy Testing 
Information, Counseling and 
Referral for: 


ABORTION 

CENTER BIRTH CONTROL 
GYNECOLOGY 
VD TESTING 

St. BOSTON, MA PRENAT AL ARE 
A k fi h STERILIZA 
EDUCATIONAL 
junt W 
on 536-25 i ed by the Non-Profit 
Birth Control” Strictly Confidential 


associates 


=~ 


A private practice devoted 
to reproductive medicine. 
Because with some matters 
it's privacy that counts. 
Free Pregnancy Testing 
+ Pregnancy Termination 
Birth Control 
+ Premenstrual Syndrome 
Reasonable fees. Evening hours. 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 
(at Coolidge Corner) 


731-0060 


WHEN YOURE ABSOLUTELY 
POSITIVELY CERTAIN YOU 
DON'T WANT TO 
FATHER ANOTHER CHILD 


If you’re completely sure you never want to bring a 
child into this world, you may want to bring yourself 
in for a vasectomy. Because the fact is, it’s the 
simplest, safest, and most reliable method of birth 
control there is. And the only thing it keeps you from 
doing is fathering a child you really don’t want. 
Call 738-6210. Preterm. The most experienced 
reproductive health care center in the Northeast. 


A licensed non-profit health care facility. 1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 
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The 


#413 Hot stuff 


A thermogram is a heat picture — a visual record of differences 
in temperature. In the thermograms at the right, the warmer an 
object the whiter it appears. 

Using thermographic evidence, a good detective can tell what 
has happened at a scene, and when. Of course, there are vari- 
ables; some items retain heat a lot longer than others. For exam- 
ple, a smoker's pipe cools more slowly than the match that lit it, 
though the match initially was hotter. 

The thermograms at the right reveal changes in a room over a 
period of a couple of hours (and a couple of naps). They're out of 
order. Which panel came first? Second? Third? 

Oh, and wake us when you’re through. 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #____, Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. ~ 
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Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #411 


Rien ne va plus. No more bets, 
Readers had a ball last week. Fact is, nearly everyone had our 
number. The sphere wound up in the black, on 29. 
T-shirts to the following high rollers: 
1) George Buce, Cambridge 
2) Norma Dumont, Belmont 
3) David Goodtree, Brookline 
4) Nancy English, West Roxbury 
5) Steve Poehler, Salem 
6) Chris Heyclet, Brighton 
7) Nancy Smith, Medford 
8) Stacey Simon, Boston 
9) Barry Edelstein, Somerville 
10) Brian Quinn, Brighton 


ROGER JONES 


SEASON’S 


Sealy 


THE CASE AGAINST HOTTEST 
RELIGION $ BOOTS 
oA Vow by 13° 
""$4.00PPD SAVE $200 
PR 7 GREAT LOCATIONS: from 
P.O. BOX 147 ALLSTON, 145 Harvard Ave.; CAMBRIDGE, 736 Mass. Ave., Central Sq.- 


NORTH END, 93 Salem St.; WALTHAM, 226 Moody St.; EVERETT, 429 7 


Broadway; REVERE, 162 Shirley Ave.; BEVERLY, 252 Cabot St. QUEEN SIZE 
SLEEPER 


with reversible cushions 
covered in a durable nylon 


EAST WALPOLE, MA 


CONTEMPORARY 
mattress. 
FURNITURE 
$699.95 $499.95 
AT COMFORTABLE PRICES 
At NITE-TITE we design & manufacture our own platform beds (with or without 
: drawers), dressers, mirror frames & contemporary futon furniture. Thus 
we are able to retail these products at prices unheard of in other furniture stores. 
SLEEPER 
drawer pine platform beds = SALE PRICE 
solid oak frame piatform beds 


NITE-TITE FURNITURE WeRKSHOP 


380 Washington Street, Brighton Cente ‘ shoppers world, Framingham,rt.9 


Mon-Thur. 10- (Stratford House Building) _ : Casual Contemporary Furniture & Accessories. 
Fri. 10-8 : 787-03228 et a 1-5 — Major Credit Cards - Lay-a-way - 879-1601. 


FREE LAWAYAY - WE DELIVER - CASH AND CARRY. Mon thru Fri. 10:00-9:30 - Sat. 10:00 - 6:00 


Rubin 
| 
= 
OUT 
no t 
ATHEISTS 
B 
| 
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Fuji bicycles have been setting the pace 
_in America for the past decade: First with 
double-butted CrMo tubing; with six-speed 
freewheels on a mass-produced bike; with — 
sealed hub production wheels; with CrMo 
_ lugged frames ona modestly-priced bike... 


Now Fuji once more sets the pace with 

the introduction of Fuji VALite Tubing, 
single and double butted bicycling tubing — 
which, for the first time ever, brings the 


has the which bikes 


LIFECYCLE 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Massachusetts 02139 


: 


SCHEIGER 


CAMELBACK 
SLEEP SOFAS 


& SOFAS 


EVERY 
SCHWEIGER 


SLEEPER REDUCED 


Designer look with designer fabrics 


PINE FRAME 
PLATFORM 


ANY SIZE! 


WWeadboard 
optional 


¢ 3 drawer pine platform beds 


starting at 


$154 


¢ 4” solid oak frame platform 


beds starting at 


$159 


NITE ¢ ON 
COUCH 


Our special solid-oak futon couch 
folds out to a full-size bed at night in 


one simple step. 


Reg. $429 
NOW ONLY 


$319 


Washington St., Brighton Cente 
House 


28 


61 


FUTONS! 


6 layer 
All-cotton 
Futons 
Full size 
$95.00 


Queen size 
$105.00 


FOAM CORE 
FUTON-PLUS 


Full size 


$135.00 
Queen size 
$145.00 


*Offer expires October 13, 1984 
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STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN, 


“TWILIGHT ZONE” 
Peter Wolf Guest DJ RENAISSANCE a Live WBCN BANGLES — more newly JASON & THE 
Carter Alan Paradise College Broadcast Paradise discovered episodes SCORCHERS 
pete RUSH/FASTWAY- [| RUSH/FASTWAY — on Orpheum 
Centrum Centrum WSBK -CHANNEL 38 ff 1 ive WBCN Broadcast 
MIN) _ Tech HiFi/ 
TEACHERS” with Underground 
Nick Nolte SS Camera Show — 
WBCN movie Hynes 
screening. Auditorium. 
mM GRATEFUL DEAD — {GRATEFUL DEAD — § Live Strawberries LOU REED/ 
Centrum Centrum CYNDI LAUPER — Madness POOL Q’s 
Channel Broadcast on WBCN § Opera House ale rpheum 
Columbus Day World Series Begins BRUCE COCKBURN 
JOHN WAITE — BLASTERS — Berklee Performance 
Orpheum Paradise Center, 
PHOEBE SNOW — 
Jonathan 
LED ZEPPELIN RAZOR'S EDGE with Marvelous Marvin 
WBCN Road Race Pertorms for the WORLD p ade Bill Murray, WBCN Hagler fights Three members of 
first time — FOOD DAY ieaand tee a Movie Screening Mustafa Hamsho at § LYNYRD SKYNYRD 
1969 FAME — 1975 ALVIN LEE - Madison Square killed in plane crash 
Paradise Garden — 1977 
9 
New England = 
Patriots ; STOMPERS — BODY DOUBLE — : 
vs. Miami Dolphins Cuban FLOCK OF Paradise, directed by New 
Sullivan Stadium — Crisis - SEAGULLS — DEL FUEGOS/Free Brian DePalma — J. GEILS 59 Days ~ 
Orpheum WBCN Lunch Time WBCN movie Album Release "til Christmas 
BLACK FLAG — Concert — Metro screening 
Channel 
New England 
Patriots WBCN/Store 24 
vs. New York Jets — JETHRO TULL — Halloween Party — HALL AND OATES 
Sullivan Stadium Centrum Metro Centrum 
MEAT PUPPETS — 
Channel 


| 
BEDS 
| 


More horsepower, and fuel too. 


Loop charge fuel induction 
and through-hub exhaust 
combine in Suzuki Out- 
boards to give you more 
horsepower, as well as 

fuel economy in an efficient, 
clean-burning engine. 


SUZUKI 
OUTBOARDS 


More run for your money. _ 


When you buy a Suzuki 40 
through 140 hp outboard, you'll get 
a Humminbird" Super Sixty depth 
sounder free. It's fully waterproof. 
And accurate at speeds up to 75 mph. 

Likewise, these Suzukis give you 

06. They feature 
oil 
injection. Point- 
less electronic 
ignition. And 
much more. 

To hook your 
free Humminbird, 
see us before July 

31* After that, the 
deal’s off. And 
you'll have 

to buy your own 
bird to find fish. 


BUY 


Valid only in continental U.S. and Alaska. 


repestered trademark of Techsonic 


BANK FINANCING AVAILABLE 


Suzuki Parts Service Accessories 
Opens Tues. 9-6, Wed. Thurs. 9-8, Fri. 9-6, Sat. 9-3 
Closed Sun. + Mon. 


2667 Cranberry Highway « Wareham « 295-7295 


. : 
: Offer valid May 1, 1984 through July 31, 1984 
: : 
2 
( 


TELEPHONE > 


INTERVIEWING 
START AT 
$5.50 PER HOUR 


We are looking for articulate, 
intelligent, outgoing people to 
help us conduct market re- 
search and public opinion polls 
on a continuing PART-TIME 
basis. Work is done by tele- 
phone from our brand new fa- 
cility in ALLSTON. Convenient 
to public transportation. No ex- 
perience is required — just a 
pleasant speaking voice with 
some college preferred. Start at 
$5.50 per hour. Many earn 
much more. Flexible schedule, 
mostly evening and weekend 
hours with frequent day work 
available. Fully paid training. 
For more info call: 


Dorr and Sheff, Inc. 
787-3677 


If you have good office skills and 
are looking for a job that can 
adapt to your hectic schedule, 

look to Brattle Temps. We have 
openings for a wide variety of 
positions including: 


TYPISTS 
RECEPTIONISTS 
WORD PROCESSORS 


Call Ashley, Today, 
for an appointment at 547-3392. 


BRATTLE 
TEMPS 


81 Brattle Street, Suite 26 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


Equal Opportunity Employers. 


Sales/ Framers 


The Harvard Coop has been meeting the 
needs of customers for over 100 years. But 
do you realize we also meet the needs of 
people looking for employment? You will 
receive a good benefits package, including 
insurance, and liberal store discounts. All 
Coop locations are easily reached by 
public transportation. We currently have 
openings for: 


Retail Sales - Responsibilities for these full 
and part time positions include accurately 
handling transactions, giving customers 
individual attention and creating attractive 
merchandise displays. Prior sales 
experience is preferred, but not required. 


Framers - Our framing department is 
looking for talented people who can 
function in a high-volume shop. You need 
proven experience with mat/glass-cutting 
and frame assembly; supervisory 
experience is desirable 


To apply for any of these positions, please 
visit the Personnel Department, Harvard 
Square, Monday -Friday, 10AM - 4PM. 


HARVARD th 


COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


Share the tradition 


An Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F/H 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTIVISTS 


It is 1984. What are you doing to make a 
difference? Clean Water Action Project is 
hiring full and part time to staff their citizen 
outreach program. Travel and advance- 
ment opportunities. Hours 1:30 - 10 P.M. 
Salary 160+ per week. Call 


227-1020 


OFFICE 


MANAGER/ | 
RECEP ‘ONIST 


Clean Water Actio: 
time, high energy | 
administrative res; 
efficient public inte: 
Monday and Tues 
mornings. Cail 


227-~020 


2ct is hiring a part 
ual to take on the 
dility of running an 
office. Hours 9-5 
plus. Wednesday 
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~ School and Work 
Can Mix!!! 


Seeking Nursing and 


Special Needs Students 


¢ Gain Valuable Experience 
¢ Earn Extra $$$ 
¢ Work Around Your Schedule 


\ QUALITY CARE? 


“The Complete Nursing Service” 


JOY 


COOKING 


A retail gourmet specialty store, 
has full and part time openings in 
its new downtown Boston location. 
Retail experience helpful, 
enthusiasm a must. 


For an appointment please call 
Ed Shepard collect at 


(603) 624-1608 


ACT ON YOUR VALUES 


MASSACHUSETTS FAIR SHARE, 


the country’s largest statewide citizen 
group, has full and part time positions on 
our political outreach - fundraising staff. 
Help us activate Massachusetts on voter J 
rights, toxic waste, phone rates and other 
progressive issues. Paid training and college 


credit available. 


Hours 2-10 p.m. $200-$250/week plus 
benefits or 5-10 p.m. $100-$150/week. 


Call 


266-7505 
266-6037 


Between 9:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m; for interview. 


Equal Opportunity 


Le 


| 
4 ) 
| 
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: 
2-3500 
FULL a PART TIME 
nell 
A\ ALL 
auBoN PAIN YOCATIONS 
| gon Pain, the French pakery/Cate: currently {ull and part-time openings 
for counter, paking and general nelp at out jocations thnrougnout tne city- : 
These are great opportunities for students. mothers or anyone seeking extra 
income or solid careers: Only responsivle individuals need apply: See our Man- 
agers at any of the following \ocations: 
FANEUIL HALL LOGAN aiRPORT park PLAZA 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER FILENES COPLEY PLACE | 
— THE COOKIE JAR Downtown crossing CIATERTOWN ARSENAL 
winter Street HARV ARD SQUARE 
employe! THE FRENCH BAKERY 
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Specialists in 


SEX THERAPY 


Since 1975, the major center 
in New England specializing in 
Sexual therapy 
¢ Surrogate therapy 
Couples counseling 
Gender counseling 
Specialized assistance for: - 
impotency 
premature ejaculation 
other ejaculatory problems 
inexperience 
orgasmic problems 
lack of sexual desire 
pain during sex 
sexual problems in marriage 
crossdressing 
voyeurism 
exhibitionism 
organic problems 
or 


Any sexual issue or problem 


affecting 
you and your relationships 


SEXUAL HEALTH 
CENTERS 


INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
739 Bo; iston St., Boston 


HYPNOSIS 
AND 


SELF 


HYPNOSIS. 
FOR: 


improving concentration 
in studies, sports 
and the arts 
¢ alleviating stress & tension 
* exerting self control 
over smoking, diet 
and exercise 


Thomas Trainor, Ph.D. 


Personal Counseling 
Sliding fee scale 


(near Pru Center) 


266-3444 566-0646 


Gay and 
Lesbian 
Counseling 
Services 


— 542-5188 — 


‘Weekdays 10 A.M.-9 P.M. 
Confidential Services 

by Appointment. 
Convenient 

Downtown Location. 


Professional Mental Health Services: 


¢ Individual, Couples, and Group Psychotherapy 

¢ Coming Out Groups for Men 

¢ Gestalt Therapy Groups 

¢ Early Sobriety Groups for AA Participants 

¢ Ongoing Therapy Groups for Lesbians 

¢ Older Men’s Group 

¢ Alcohol Education Services 

¢ Certified Driving While Intoxicated 
Education/Counseling 

* Work with adult Children of Alcoholics 


Special Funding for Aicohol Counseling 


Sliding Fee Scale/Insurance Accepted* 


A Licensed Mental Health Clinic Serving the Community Since 1971 


GLCS is a non-profit ccrporation. *All insurance claims filed under CSI. 


IF YOU ARE: 


Age 20-65 
Not in psychiatric treatment 
Feeling blue, hopeless, down in the dumps 


You may be eligible for treatment at no cost in research on 
widely used antidepressant medicines. If accepted, you talk 
privately with experienced doctors and discuss benefits 

and possible side effects. Volunteers are 

paid for time and expenses. 


For Details call: ctor) 
183 -5900 


9:30 am- 4:30 


Timothy 


Chiropractor 


¢ Non-force Techniques 
¢ Applied Kinesiology 

Cox | 

¢ Low Back Technique 
¢ Sports Injuries 

¢ Auto Injuries 


Free Consultation 
Available 


641-2510 


2? Massachusetts Ave 
rlington. MA O2174 


LOST YOUR 
HAIR? 


A major pharmaceutical company is 
sponsoring a study of minoxidill. Eligible 
men must be 18-55, almost completely 
bald and in good health. This study 
involves visits to a medically supervised 
research facility conveniently located on 
the T. Twice daily for 9 consecutive days 
every other week for 2 month period. 
Compensation $900.00. For more 
information 
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CATEGORY 


Bold classifications are 
eligible for 
THE GUARANTEE 
HELP WANTED 23 
Auditions 
Bus. Opportunity 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Situations Wanted 
Resumés 
Volunteers 


AUTOMOTIVE 24 
Domestic 


Auto Services 


REAL ESTATE 
Apartments 
Apt. Wantd 
Comrcl. Space 
Condominiums 
Houses for Rent 
Houses for Sale 
Housemates 
Inv. Props. 
Land 


Parking Spaces 
Roommates 
Rooms to Rent 
Seasonal Rentals 
Studios 

Sublets 


MISCELLANY 27 
Late Ads All Categories 
Barter Basket 
Bulletins 
Legal Notices 
Lost & Found 
Occult 
Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


EDUCATION 27 
Acting 
Arts & Crafts 
Dance 
Health 
Language 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 
Photography 
Sports 
Miscellaneous 


SERVICES 27 
Academic Services 
Answering Svcs. 
Artists’ Services 
Business Svcs. 
Children 
Counseling 
Dating 
Delivery 
Health 
Home Services 

Carpenters 
Construction 
Painters 
Miscellaneous 
Legal Services 
Movers 
Pp. 
Piano Tuning 
Rides 
Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE 28 
Ant. & Flea Mkts. 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Clothing 
Fuels & Firewood 
Furniture Odds & 
Ends 
Photography 
Yard Sales 


MUSIC 
Audio Visual 
Gigs 
Instruction 
Instruments 
Musical Services 
Records and Tapes 


PEOPLE 29 
Messages 
Person to Person 
Personals 
Personal 

Services 
Escorts 
Escort Opps. 
‘Massage 
Massage Opps. 
OUPON. 35 


MAKE 
YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK 
HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


1 


GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION... 


People today want 
to know all they can 
before they respond 
to an ad. They want to 
know all the benefits 
of what they purchase. 
Espetially the PRICE. 
Not listing all you can 
in your ad will cause 
the ad to run longer 
with fewer results. Use 
brand names for extra 
pulling power. 


MAKE IT 
STAND OUT... 


Use BOLD and 
CAPITAL letiers to set 
off your ad copy. They 
will attract additional 
responses and will 
heip your classified to 
work much quicker 
and more effectively. 


3 


DON’T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal 
ads where they are 
often necessary, ab- 
breviations turn off pro- 
spective responses. 
P&P, WW, AC and FPC 
may be clear to you, 
not to many of our 
readers. Most of them 
will not take the time to 
figure them out. Re- 
search shows that 42% 
of the readers didn't 
know what WSW tire 
meant. 


4 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of 
the GUARANTEE 
where it applies (see 
index) or place your 
commercial ad for 
more than one inser- 
tion. One survey 
showed that more 
than 50% of our 
advertisers received 
the majority of their 
responses after the 
second appearance of 
their ad. 


Phecenix 
Classified 
Department 


367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 


267-1234 


HELP 
WANTED 


AUDITIONS 


Classifieds 


Actors for reading of new 
play. Prof. looking males 
40's- 60's Males& Females 
mid 20's -early 30's 
experience preferred cali 
Joe at 232-5141. 


ACTORS WORKSHOP. Est. 
1956. Complete training for 
Stage & Camera. Self im- 


VOICE LESSONS 
For professionally minded- 
career develop- 
ment. All styles. 

Call Sidra Cohn 423-7462. 


Academy of Television Arts 
helps actors expand their 
range& horizons.Auditions + 
registration for cable TV 
Theatre: Geralyn Horton's “ 
Cast Spell;"’ Camera Acting, 
TV Commercials, Acting 
Fundamentals .Also TV An- 
nouncing. 787-5074 


ACTING TALENT 
For Emerson Coll film. 3 : 
coll studs. 2 midage Fs, 1 
old M mny F xtras no pay 

reat exp open Call Oct 3, 96 

on St 6:30 pm info Paul 

285-3253 or Heidi 837-8461 
eves 


ACTING TALENT 
Emerson Coll filmmaker 
seeds 3 F coll studs, 3 mid- 
agd Fs, 2 mid-agd Ms, and 
many yng F extras. No pay 
pen auditions Wed 


rm 41 call Paul days 
285-3253 or Heidi nts bef 10 
837-8461 for details 


The Phoenix Classifieds - 
we're proven effective. 


eve 
423-7313 Or visit 40 
Boylston St. Boston 


ALLEY / AUDITIONS 
ILL LIFE 1M 30 
Call 491-8 166 


_ AUDITIONS 
Auditions/ interviews En- 
semble Music Theatre inc 


Casting 

JESUS CHRIST 

SUPERSTAR. 
Looking for singer/ dancers 
w/strong acting skills; all 
ages; interracial cast. Up- 
tempo, ballad, brief mono- 
logue, paid positions. Sign 
up sheet at open call. Staff 
only call 267-1636 for appt. 
Oct 3, 4, 10 & 11 4-9pm 

48 Warren Ave 


AUDITIONS! 
NORTHERN HARMONY 
needs M+ F singers + instrs. 
for First Night. Med.+ Ren. 
music call 522-2823 eve. 


POLISH YOUR ACT 
Singers, Actors: Workshop 
Helps you develop 
professionalism necessary 
to survive+_ thrive:inner 
Qualities, Outward Ap- 
pearance,Photos, Etc. 
266-1231 


COME ASTAR 
Improve your vocals in- 
crease your confidence 
Study singing w/ teacher 
Best qualified to help you get 
the most from your voice 
266-1231 


FUNNY LADIES 
Boston comedienne seeks 
female stand-up comics to 
star in all woman comedy 
show for Holiday Inn circuit. 
Send phone and resume to 
Anna Box 8851 


Professional Music Theatre 
Workshop Creative Music 
Productions. 

Call 423-7462. 


Director wanted for Rosen- 
crantz ' Guildenstern Are 
Dead in late Feb. Send re- 


‘MURDERER’ 
Brookline Comm. Theater 
Auditions 9/30,10/1 8pm 
Church of our Savior, cor 
Cariton & Monmouth Sts. 
Brookline-2m, 2f, Dec Prod 
R. Brand-Dir. Amateurs Inc 


sume to MIT C 
Players Box 236, MIT Branch 
Cambridge, Ma. 02139 or 
call 253-2530 


Exp. vocal coach accepting 
students/ NO CLASSICAL- 
$15 per. Call Ardys 661-5692 


NOW CASTING 
Award winning film director 
now casting for experienced 
male dancer-singers for so- 
phisticated cabaret-type ma- 
terial. Must have expressive 
attr face, look over 30, and 
be over 5’8. Send pix & re- 
sume to Box 8997 


OPEN CASTING FOR 
NEIL SIMON PLAY 
The Gingerbread Lady M/F 
teens & 30+ Directed by 
Chuck Baker 9/30 & 10/2 
7pm Footlight Club 7 Eliot 
St. Jamaica Plain call 

891-8466 for further info 


RECASTING 
2 male leads in metaph 
death pageant by Nobel 
Prize Winner, Elias Canetti. 
Performances Oct. 17-Nov. 
17. Call 489 4517. 


See King Lear for FREE! 
usher any night at the BSC 
for theater works opening 
9/25 Tues-Sun till 10/14 call 
267-5600 for info + signup 
see Bostons Best for Free 


THE ACTORS 
INSTITUTE 
Call about SAMURAI- Our 3 
month intensive career 
course. ARE YOU MARKET- 
ABLE IN THE BUSINESS? 


Call about our workshop 
with guest 


ANN BAKER, 
Boston Casting Director on 
Oct. 13. 267-5900 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 
DISTRIBUTORS. NEEDED. 


new to New England. Lactose 
free milk product for further 
info contact the ins for 
Health 353-1970 


EARN THOUSANDS Stuffing 
Envelopes!! Rush $1.00 in a 
SASE; S.D. Assoc 38 School 
St. Arlington, MA 02174 


Museum preparator promi- 
nent Boston Arts Org has im- 
med opening skill and exp in 
often timely installations of 
contemp art. Full time with 
some supervisory/ facility 
management. Prev exp re- 
quired. Cali Susan at 
66-5152 


Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


Par DE ANGELIS 
Offers classes in movement 
training and improvisation 
Starting 10/15. Call 
623-8427. 


The Phoenix Classifieds gets 
results. 


Touring Children’s Theatre 
auditioning adult actors for 
Fall show. Perts. wkend days 
Boston & vicinity. Call 
237-3017 8-10 am ONLY 


DO YOU NEED 
POCKET MONEY? 
How about 
$50 a week? 

Car necessary. Ap- 
prox 2 hrs. a day do- 

ing light chores. 


The terms Male and 
Female are used for 
the convenience of 
the reader. ‘Sex. dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide oc- 


Playwrights Platform 
announces 
interviews/ auditions for 


Marshall Oglesby Artistic Director. 
10wk sessions in Beg/int Acting; Adv. 
Acting and Directing Classes begin 
Nov. 2 at Playwrights Platform. 


Notice to 
Performing 
Artists 
| keep “losing” stu- 
dents (a happy fact). 
to paid jobs as Ac- 
tors/Singers/Mimes 
— in N.Y. and Boston, 
and points N.E.S.W. 
Next? 
Could be you! 
Call Eleanor 
Lenke 


267-1304 


cupational 
fication is stated. 


789-7307 


quali- 


* secretaries 
* typist 
«data entry 


Call or come in today! 


One McKinley Square 
Boston, MA 02109 


TEMPORARIES—WHAT 
CAN WE OFFER YOU? 


* word processors 
* accounts payable 
switchboard 

If YOU have these skills or more, WE have choice 
temporary assignments at top hourly wages 
you look for permanent work or temp just to TEMP! 


CALL CINDY FRABOTTA 367-9215 


a division of POSITIONS, INC. 


. Temp while 


LEARN TO BE A PRO 
WITH THE 


NEW YORK TIMES 


At $5.00 per hour plus excellent com- 
missions, you'll work Monday-Friday, 
5:30-9:00 p.m., selling home subscriptions 


over the phone for the NEW YORK TIMES at 
our comfortable Commonwealth Avenue 
Brighton office on the Boston College Green 
Line. 


We'll train you to be the best! 


Call 3:30-8 p.m.: 787-2060 


Ask for the phone room. 


cialty chain. 


benefits, 
counts and exciting 
career development!! 


or send resume to: 


NEW 
CASUAL CORNER 
OPENING 


this is your opportunity to join the 
nation’s leading retail fashion spe- 


IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITIES 
FULL AND PART-TIME 
¢ Store management 
full/part-time sales 
¢ Lafayette place and Greater 
Boston area 
Excellent earnings program, full 
including merchandise dis- 


Call Maureen Soehle at 617-437-9440 


Maureen Soehle 
c/o Casual Corner, Copley Place 
Boston, MA 02116 


an equal opportunity employer 


opportunities for 


Counter Help/ 
Baker 


Au Bon Pain, the French 
Bakery/Cafe, needs help im- 
mediately. Part-time, full- 
time, day and night shifts 
available. Ideal parents’ 
hours. Mature, responsible 
individuals desired. Apply in 
person, Monday through Fri- 
day, 10am to 11:30am, and 
2pm to 5 pm 

HARVARD SQUARE 


Ask for the Manager. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


au bon 


ThE FRENCH BAKERY Care 


AUTO CAR 
SALESPERSON 


$35-50,000 
PER ANNUM 


If you are ambitious, aggressive, 
self-motivated, and wish to join 
one of New England's top auto- 
mobile dealers, we would like to 
talk to you. We offer a com- 
prehensive benefit plan, combined 
with salary and commission, a 
company car and more. Experience 
is not a requirement. 

Contact: 


Ernest Bock, Jr. 
BOCH MITSUBISHI 
769-8800 


ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION 
ASSISTANT 


Excellent entry 
level position 


New consumer computer-oriented 
weekly has an immediate opening for 
an Advertising Production Assistant. 
Duties include: assist the Advertising 
Production Department in trafficking 
advertising material; call advertiser for 
ad material; maintain ad-call reports; 
check ad-proofs and assist in 
miscellaneous production functions. 


Qualified applicants must have a 
minimum of 1 year experience in similar 
traffic-oriented position, be well 
organized, and detail-oriented. 

This is an excellent learning opportunity 
for a hard-working individual who 
enjoys a fast-paced environment. Good 
starting salary, comprehensive benefits 
include dental. Please send resume 
which must include salary history and 
requirements in confidence: 


Boston Phoenix 
Box 8984 
367 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


Blood donations are needed 
every day to save lives. 


Contact your local hospital or 

community blood bank today to 
ensure that blood will be there 
tomorrow for those who need it. 


A message of the American 
Association of Blood Banks, 
1117 North 19th Street, 

Suite 600, Arlington, VA 22209. 
(703) 528-8200 


FLIGHT 
ATTENDANTS 


NEW BOSTON BASED AIR LINE 
FLYING L-1011’s TO 


Hawaii @ Caribbean @ Rio 


A select group of topnotch 
individuals are needed for starting 
our winter program in December. 


To be eligible you must: 
© Be at least 18 years of age 
© Be a High School Graduate 
© Be fluent in the English 
Language 
@ Have vision correctable to 
20/50 or better 
©.Be in excellent health 
Be between 5'2”-6'2" with 
proportionate weight 
© Present an attractive 
well-groomed appearance 
enhanced by a pleasant 
outgoing personality 
© Be able to attend a tuition- 
based 3 week training 
program in early October 
To be considered you must 
attend one of two free seminars 
at the PARK PLAZA HOTEL, 
Thurs., Oct. 4th 
12:15 p.m. or 6 p.m. 


(617) 449-3245 
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OPPORTUNITY 
Innovative start-up co. seeks 
a sec/adm asst and tele- 
phone sales rep exc pay and 
benefits cali Wendy Harrison 
661-2622 


wanted writer to work on al- 
ready voiced taped non-fic- 
tional work major publishing 
house and agent (NYC) al- 
ready interested no 

vances percentage deal 
write qualifications Gaeta Po 
Box323 Beverly Farms Ma 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


$4.00 per hr.plus comm. 
Make great money, retail 
sales; beautiful jewelry line. 
Part or Full time . Call 641 


$5 CASH PER 


Distribute flyers for Play It 
Again Sam's 1314 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. 
Call 232-4242 or come by 
11am-2pm daily. 


AD SALES 
Experienced, dynamic sales- 
person wanted for health 
publication in Greater Bos- 
ton area. Salary plus com- 
mission. Great earning op- 
portunity with management 
potential. Send resume to: 
Jackie Borck, Whole Life 
Times, 18 Shepard St., 
Brighton MA 02135. 


IF YOU LOVE KIDS 
AND THEY LOVE YOU 
Parent's in a Pinch Inc, may 
have the perfect flexible 

postion for you. Resp coll 

students and others w/ child 
care exp ready to provide 
caring serv as babysitters to 
children of all ages, call Joy 


739-KIDS 


Baker wanted No exp neces- 
sary. Flex hrs. Call 357-9494. 


Business and professional 
women with intellectual 
background for temporary 
high-paid short term assign- 
ments. Be well-dressed and 
attractive. 449-2261. 


SURROGATE 
National Surrogate Mother 
Network. Interested parties 
write PO Box 211, Chestnut 
Hill MA 02167. 


BIKINI MODELING 
Average looking girls 18+ 
w/no exp. can try modeling 
for Boston artist. High hour- 
ly rate on flex part time 
basis at convenient down- 
town studio-write PO Box 
148 Boston MA 02101 


Box office personnel. Proc- 
ess all window mail and 
phone ticket orders and 
subscriptions; will train but 
aptitude with figures neces- 
Sary; must enjoy working 
with public; salary $180 per 
week. Send resume to: Box 
Office Treasurer, Boston 
Shakespeare Co., 52 St. 
Botolph St., Boston 02116. 


CROISSANT DU —_ now 
hiring; WAITERS, 
WAITRESSES, COUNTER 
HELP, and 

DISHWASHERS. Apply in 
person or call 492 0553. 52 
Brattle St., 

Harvard Sq. 


$ STUDENTS $ 
Earn extra money 
while you are going 
to school, and dur- 
ing semester break. 
RGIS_ Inventory 
Specialist has im- 
mediate openings 
on local teams. 
Start at $4.75 per 
hour, with in- 
creases to $6.50. 
No experience nec- 
essary, only basic 
math skills. To be 
considered you 
must have phone, 
means of transpor- 
tation, be depen- 
dable, and have 
weekend avail- 
ability. Weekday 
hours also possible. 
For more _ infor- 
mation call: 
938-9269 | 
L 9:00 AM to 5:00 PM 


DIVERSIFIED 
COMPUTERS 
Part time work in a great 
small office for a typist and 
for a light office worker. Call 
2 909 


FEMALE VOLUNTEERS 
Hysterectomized or post- 
menopausal women needed 
for medical study. Payment 
and accomodaiions 
provided 

524-3876 9-5 daily. 


FEMINIST, 
ACTIVIST 


Full and part time jobs 
organizing for economic 
justice in Boston neigh- 
borhoods. Call 266-7100. 


Full time pos in picture fram- 
ing shop Gen. work incl 
woodworking Must have 
drivers lic. No exp nec. - will 
train 268-2010 weekdays 
10-6 


JOB/ GOOD 

If $8.00/per hour guaranteed 
and the potential to make 
over $10.00 per hour sounds 
good to you for part time 
work; if you are a woman 
with a good phone voice and 
sense of humor: apply to our 
Fantasy Phone service--call 
Betsey, noon to midnight, 
Monday - Friday, 738-7572 
or 738-7570, keep trying 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
$16,559-$50,553/year. Now 
hiring. Your area. Call 
1-805-687-6000 ext. R-1953 


GREENPEACE 
International environmental 
organization seeks com- 
mitted articulate individuals 
to represent our work on 
Wildlife, disarmament, toxics 
and outercontinental shelf 
issues. Will train-earn 
$150-200 weekly hours 
2:30-9:30 call Paul at 
542-7052 


HIGH BLOOD 


PRESSURE 
Paid medical outpatient pro- 
grams with free medication. 
524-3876 9-5 daily. 


HIGH INCOME 
Openings in fast growing 
nutrition & health concern 
Ft/Pt Will train. Call Mr. 
Cardoza 935-7293 


LE CROISSANT 
Full time general help is 
needed for busy Newbury 
Street Cafe. (days) 

Apply in person to 

Le Croissant 

112 Newbury Street 


LIKE MEN?? 
Responsible female 
operators wanted immed for 


fantasy phone service. All ~ 


shifts now avail. Call Mrs. 
Brown 923-9629 kp trying. 


Make your own hours work 
from home, phone work. 
Potential $50-$500/per wk. 
Call Sandy at 524-5464 


SERVICE FROM 


CLERICAL WORK 
Full and part time. Light 
typing. Call 482-0046. 


COPY CENTER 
CUSTOMER REP 


Growing printing and copy- 
ing firm seeks energetic 
front line customer service 
personnel with management 
potential. Retail customer 
service background in copy- 
ing/printi and/or exper. 
w/Xerox 9500, Kodak 150 or 
related high-speed copiers 
req'd. Competitive wages, 
good benefits, career op- 
portunities with a growing 
company. Call Personnel at 
451-0235. 


Male College Grad over 25 
for Disturbed Youth Harvard 
Sq Area Room available in 
exchange for 10 hours work 
per week 868-0649 


MARKET RESEARCH 


ASST 

Conduct public opinion poll 
& market research by tele- 
phone. No exp. ness. Part 
time, flex schedule, most 
eve & weekend hours paid 
training program. Start at 
$4.50 per hr w/freq. raises. 
Call 783-1718 after 10am. 
Ask for Joann 


Carpenter/rough & finish- 


Male nurses aid 2 morns 
8-12, 2 eves 8:30-10. Dis- 
abled prof M 32, nr Beacon 
Hil. Tofu cookng req'd. 
227-2574. be dependable 


MARATHON 


MESSENGERS 
Has immediate openings for 
bicycle couriers to work 


PENT 
Experience-Framer,Finish 
Positive attitude and desire 
to build custom homes and 
stores The Wood-Works 
247-0404 


PC HACKERS 
Dependable, sensitive, 
creative micro-computer 
“Hackers” knowledgeable in 
IBM-PC’s and attendant 
software needed to assist 
new adult learners in micro 
operations and to do some 
independent programming. 
Public sector environment; 
$6.40/hour; flexible daytime 
hours. Resume, references 
to: Training Office, Rm. 806, 
100 Cambridge St., Boston 
02204. 


Permanent P/T Cook for 
small retirement home. 
Hours flexible, salary based 
on experience 522-7600 


Phoners wanted. $5/hr 
mass. citizens against the 
death penalty. Experienced 
preferred, enthusiam ac- 
cepted. 542-6044 days 


Prep Cook/Counter Help, 
days only, new gourmet 
take-out, Kendall Sq. area, 
for expd creative people. 
Call738-1410 8-10am 


through Spring and S 
Must have own bike and 
backpack apply in person 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Telephone surveys from 


$7-15/hour: Mair 
and remodeling. 5-7 yrs exp. 
W/car. 522-2268 


Child care needed for 3 yr 
old boy 2-3 days per wk 
(8am-4pm) for one or two 
months in Needham must 
drive could live in. call aft 5 


Monday through Thursday home. No selling, flexible 

551 Boylston St. 2nd floor hours. Hourly salary + 
Boston from 2-4pm bonuses. 1-800-332-6500. 

Messengers needed to do 

NIGHT COUNSELOR deliveries on bike in Boston. 


Residential school for trou-: 


bled teens. 12am - 8:30am 
shifts (awake) 4 days/wk. Su- 
pervise overnights, enforce 


Program rules, heip 
w/wakeup. Call R. Recci. 
354-5410 


Full or part time. Call 
266-9533. 


ROSIE’S B. RY 
VARIOUS 
Supervisor and driver. Call 
354-1843. 


THE BOSTON 


CALL 267-1234 


NEED A ROOMMATE? 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified 
advertising better for you. We guarantee 
that if your ad in the For Sale, Room- 
mates or many other. categories doesn't 
work after you’ve bought it in advance for 
two consecutive weeks. 
running it FREE. Not just for one more 
week, but unti it works.All you have to do 
is call and tell us to rerun your ad. The 
guarantee applies to any non-commercial 
ad for a single transaction. Now THAT’S 
a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE 
Guarantee. 
THE GUARANTEED PHONE-IN CLASSIFIED 


. we will keep 


VISA 


RN/LEN wkds, day or eve gd 
environ & sal 923-9528 


MODELS 
Protessional/amateur. 
Fashion/boutique clothing. 
Live/print. Legitimate. 
449-2261. 


Production man for ap- 
pare! designer. Experience 
necessary. 628-2293. 


QUICK-PRINT SHOP 
All shifts, full/part time, 
xerox opertrs and finishers 
(bind, staple, fold, collate). 
Will train. 1304 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Sq. 492-2223 


SPEED MARK; 

WAREHOUSE, 
F-T, rec.,shipping, shelf- 
stocking, light auto 
parts.M/F, retired wel. Send 
letter or resume to: Speed 
Mark 57 New St. Cambridge 
Ma. 02138, Attn: Warren or, 
call Annette: 492 2278. 


Major Boston performing 
arts company needs good 
voices and personalities for 
phone sales. Eve hours. Call 
Valerie 9-5 542-1323. 


TYPIST 
full time postion avail, speed 
and acuracy helpful. Will 
train correct person call 
783-1158 


WANTED: 
Day bartender, Tuesday 
through Saturday 10-6. Ap- 
ply in person Wednesdays at 
Play It Again Sam's 1314 
Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 2-4pm. No phone calls. 


Secretary Non-profitArts Or- 
ganization 6-8 hrs/wk morn- 
ings. top skills own car 
Watertown 926-1637 


RESUMES 
GNOMON COPY 


Word processing - Resumes 
our specialty. Multiple 


bridge - Call 492-7767 


The complete re- 
sume/cover letter writing 
service. Profesisonal con- 
sultation,editing, typing & 


also 
Reasonable rates. 


CAREER CONNECTION 
323-8261 
Ask about our Student discount 
PARIS GRAPHIC 

The State of the Art in text 
Processing and computer 
services. The Super Resume, 
$24,95 with 100 copies. Mail- 
ing Labels $0.25. Reports 
from $2.00/ page! Drafts in- 
cluded. Rush service. Cail 
254-6909 


Resume/ cover letters: con- 
Sultation, writing, typing/ 
printing. Free 
est. RE RESULTS. 
232-6048 

Resumes & Cover letters. 


Quickly & expertly prepared. 
AccuType, 267-8063 


VOLUNTEERS 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 
JOB HUNTERS 


MONZA 78 hatchback, 4 
cylinder, automatic, stereo, 
red w/beige, new radials. 
$1850 777-5055 


Mercury Bobcat 79 75,000 
mi std am/fm tape $1500 or 
BO call 734-2448 


1982 Ford EXP 2 str, sp cpe, 
ac, ps & pb, Michelin rad., gd 
mil., fr. wheel dr., gd in snow, 
$4795 or BO Must sell im- 
med. 664-4650 


72 Ford Wagon p-s p-b air 
runs exel. body fair many 
new parts $900/bo 628-7988 
nites 


‘74 Chevy Vega new body & 
radiator, many useable parts 
& snowtires $250 327-7143 
or 459-2347 


76 Dodge Dart 6 cylinder 4 
speed ps maintained by 
owner $750 120,000mi 
many new parts 891-4305 


78 Subaru 4 door Sedan, 
some rust $500 high milage 
very dependable, am/fm, 
sun roof Carole 646-3752 


79 Firebird Esprit 4spd. 301 
4bi Silver T roofs AM/FM 
cass. new clutch + Bat. no 
rust $3500 267-4867 


79 Ford Fairmont 58,000 mi. 
excel. cond. A.C. Auto. Leav- 
ing Country $2200. 864-4639 


81 escort 4-dr. wagon. ex- 
cellent condition Will give 
away for loan bal. 471-5557 


WE NEED YOU 
Place Runaway House is 
looking for volunteers who 
like adolescents. Place 
House provides crisis inter- 
vention counseling and 
emergency shelter to run- 
away youths aged 13-17. We 
will provide training super- 
vision and experience in a 
supportive environment. 
Please call after 6pm 
536-4181 


AUTOMOTIVE 


1984 TEMPO/TOPAZ own- 
ers unusual tire weat please 
call 443-8527 to participate 
in our survey 


74 BUICK CENTURY 
70000m $650 runs exel 
Body ok. 74 Chevy impale 
88000 $450 needs tuneup. 
offers. Call Christian 
864-0974 


CAMARO 1974 6 cyl, apprs¢ 
$4100, new paint, mac 
wheels, 43K, $4000 or bes: 
offer, 738-0455. 


CHEVETTE 1977 “standard 
AM/FM t deck. Good 


condition $1500. 862-9586 
evenings. 
72 CHEVY NOVA 


V8 2 dr new exhaust. good 
engine, brakes, body, snow 
tires. September tune up 
and inspection. Original 
owner $500 876-7910 


SECRETARY/ RECEP F/T 
position at busy HARV SQ 
publishing firm. Must have 
prof manner and type min 65 
wpm will train on word proc. 
Send resume: Personnel Box 
128 Cambridge MA 02138 


SECURITY 
OFFICERS 


Full and part time available. 
Experience required. Ask for 
Mr. Robinson, 367-4911. 


D/REHAB ASST 

work with instructor in 
corel 5 young adults with 
behaviorai/learning needs. 
Program focus on develop- 
ment of work/functional 
skills. Creativity, committ- 
ment to community services 
req. Backgrd in behavioral 
prog helpful. Trng. Provided. 
11k+ excl. benefits. Call 
ASA 891-9386 MF9-4 


WANTED young energetic F 
for housekeeper & compa- 
nion for slightly handicapped 
male. Live in or out & salary. 
Call 536-6155 anytime and 
keep trying. 


WE NEED 
Experienced Xerox 9400 op- 
erator. Full time days, ex- 
cellent opportunity. Call Tim 
492-6300. 


XEROX OPERATORS 
Gnomon Copy needs hard 
working, resp. person for 9-5 
shift M-F, Call Mr. Williams 
for appt. at 492-2222. 


The Phoenix Classifieds - 
we're proven effective. 


The Phoenix Classifieds gets 
results. 


TELEPHONE 
INTERVIEWERS 


Interesting, part-time as- 
signments on research 
studies. No sales, flexible 
hours. Shifts to choose 
from are Monday-Friday 
5-10 PM, Saturday 10 
AM-3 PM, Sunday 5-10 
PM. Start at $4.50/hour 
with rapid advancement 
to $5.50. Some positions 
also available for flexible 
daytime coding and inter- 
viewing. Call 492-5676 on 
Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday only. 
ABT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
55 Wheeler Street 


Equal Opportunity Emplore 


FREE SALES 
TRAINING 
REAL ESTATE 


Full or part-time, no ex- 
perience necessary. Resi- 
dential, commercial, in- 
vesting with no money 
down, appraising, world- 
wide resort condomin- 
iums. Agents and man- 


now. 


Horizon Realtors, 
ERA Real Estate, — 
“A Control Data Co.” 


523-1552 767-0595. 


agement trainees needed * 


REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 

WITH A 


Phoenix 
Help Wanted 


AD 


Call 267-1234 


TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 


SURROGATE 


Mature, humanistic 
female to assist Psych- 
Med team treating male 
sexual problems. 


NOTICE TO 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISERS: 


Recent Federal legislation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 


SHOWING: 3 choice collec- 
tibles; restored to near per- 
fection, by private 
enthusiast. These cars are ir- 
resistable and road ready for 
many, many, years of af- 
prideful ownership. 
1966 


beetle Convi (std). Call Dave 
morns. or late eves. for appt. 
595 2628. 


DOMESTIC 


OLDS OMEGA 1981 4spkr 
tape & am/fm, 43K, no rust, 
Florida car, asking $4800 
445-2458 call anytime 


1962 FORD FALCON exelit 
cond, new clutch, battery, 
springs, and paint. 26500 
orig mi. Must see!l! $2000 
662-9198 eves Bob 


DATSUN PARTS 
1978 Datsun F10--frame 
rotted, but many new and 
usable parts including new 
radials, good drive train, bat- 
tery, etc. 934-6757 between 
6-10pm. 


DODGE OMNI 1979 4-dr 
htch, 4-cyl, 4 spd, frt wh dr, 
rear def. 1 owner 99,400mi. 
$750 492 4842. 


Dodge Omni 4 dr htch stand. 
average cond. reliable $1680 
call 566-7333 sat/weekdays 
10-11 pm new paint 


FORD FAIRMOUNT Wgn 81 
Red A/C AM/FM perfect 
cond. no rust $4500 Steve 
566-4421 leave message 


FORD FIESTA 79 74,000 mi 
stnd, Sunroof AM/FM 
cassete ,radials, rustproof- 
ing $2000 or BO 623-5777 


1969 CHEVY 


NOVA 

6 cyl. 4 dr. sedan many miles, 
still solid. good car for 
parts.New radiator,good 
battery 4 radials. $250 Mr. 
Bouchard 642-2161 (8-4) 
497-9038(9-11 pm) 


1977 Cadillac Seville68k sil- 
ver w/red LTH int all options 
new tires brakes exhaust exc 
cond $5900 472-6500 
335-1117 Ellie 


1978 FORD FIESTA 
GHIA 
4spd standard 2dr very good 


cond must sell leaving USA 
$1500 734-7044 


Ford LTD 2 77 Sta. Wag. 9 ~ 


pas Ps,pb roof rack Am ra- 
dio $1000 729-2977 aft 5:30 


FORD PINTO 1975 station 
wagon stand trans. Runs ok. 
Good tires, $650 
924-9230 


Ford Van 1971 350 cyl good 
cond new tires automatic 
$450 - Chevy Van 73 

256 cyl automatic good con 
dition radial tires fin inside 
$700 call 665-3805 


NICE 64 MUSTANG 
Much rebuilding done. Runs 
fine. 71 block. a restoration 
project you can drive in the 
meanwhile. $2700 or best of- 
fer. Stored. 942-0018 


1978 Monza Hatchback 
75000 mi runs really well 
1200 or b.o. call 391-0206 
after 6p.m. 


OLDS CUTLASS 1974 80K 
AM/FM stero cass air cond 
power windows exelit cond. 
$1000 Call eves 924-7341 


1979 AMC CONCORD Auto 
trans, p/s, air, AM/FM Cass, 
good cond. $1695 or b.o. 
774-3530 Must sell 


1979 CJ7 V8 55k, sun-roof, 
AM/FM cass, new tires, 
Fisher pwr angle plow. Exellt 
cond. $6900 or B.O. 
774-3530 


full 


opportunity. 


Graphic Artist 
and 


Typesetter 


Importer and Distributor of 
Foreign Car Parts needs a 
time graphic art- 
ist/catalogue person to run 
the department. We will train 
individual on a state of the 
art Compugraphic typsetting 
equipment. This person must 
be detail oriented, with a 
basic knowledge of graph- 
ic/mechanical 
well as a functional know- 
ledge of automobiles. Ex- 
cellent benefits, outstanding 


254-5000 
David Nielsen 


art work as 


Typists 
Secretaries 


Operators 


Join the 


team. 


Receptionists 
Word Processing and Data Entry 


Between jobs? 
Earn money while you're looking. 


SERVICES 


Our trained professional staff 
will offer you assignments 
compatible with your skills, 
experience and schedule. 


Call or come in today. 
¢ BOSTON 141 Tremont St. 451-0730 


* CAMBRIDGE 50 Church St. 876-6400 
* WALTHAM 552 Main St. 893-3860 


An Equal Opporuntty 


Boylston St., (opposite the 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 
Congress St., (near State 
St.), 367-2738. 85 Franklin 
St., (near Filene's) 
451-0233. 260 Washing- 
ton St.. (near School St.) 
367-3370. Selection of re- 
sume papers and 
matching envelopes. 

Open evenings and 
Saturdays. Open Sundays 
12-8 at 815 Boylston St. 


Call 266-3444 munications with any per- 
for info son under 18 or with any 
+}other person without his 
or her consent 
RESUMES BOX MAIL 
PRINTED 
Retyped or typeset by NOTICE 
COPY COP at 815 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
‘number. The Fhoe- 
nix is not rec uired 
to hold, deliver or 


other unsolicited 


matter. 


1982 DODGE Colt excellent 
cond, front wheel drive, std, 
B/O, call weekdays 9-5pm 
482-0900 ask for Janet 


Merc.Zephyr 1978 SW 6cyl. 
auto. a/c spd. cntri. gd 
sound sys 60k new br. and 
exh. radials Iks vgcond. 
$2795 or b.o. 32! -2007 


Pinto 79 wag. 4 speed vy gd 
run. cond. new shocks & 
muffler $1,500. 739-6666 


PLYMOUTH HORIZON 1980 
4dr htchbck, 4spd, am/fm 
cass, 64K $2600 or BO 
456-8680 eves 


GOOD DEAL!! 
CHEVY MALIBU 1973 spe- 
cial edition with bucket 
seats, strong 350 automatic, 
89K mi. $500 or best offer. 
Leave message for Michelle 
at 277-8996 


1971 FORD MUSTANG 
GRANDE 6 cyl, auto, 62k 
miles excellent cond, $3000 
or bo 923-1194, 926-3879. 


Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


forward flyers or} 


ment. 


to Dept. OC. 


type on 


to Dept. 


OFFICE CLERK 


Reliable and energetic individual to 
work in hectic accounting depart- 
Requires good aptitude for 
numbers and CRT input. Send resume 


TYPESETTER 


Great opportunity for individual with 
newspaper/typography experience to 
produce editorial copy and display ad 
Itek equipment. 
Thursday, 3 PM-midnite in a dynamic 
newspaper environment. Send resume 


THE BOSTON 


100 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 
EOE/MF 


Monday- 


OWN YOUR OWN 


Jean-Sportswear, Ladies 
Apparel, Combination, 
Accessories, Large Size 
Store! National brands: 
Jordache, Chic, Lee, Levi, 
Vandervilt, !zod, Esprit, 
Brittania, Calvin Klein, 
Sergio Valente, Evan 
Picone, Claiborne, Mem- 
bers Only, 
Grown, Health Tex, 700 
others. $7,900 to $24,900, 
inventory, airfare, training, 
fixtures, grand opening, 
etc. Can open 15 days. 
Mr. Loughlin (612) 
888-6555. 


| other unsolicited mat- 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 


ter. 


ASTHMA 


Well-paid volunteers to participate 
in trial of new medicine at Harvard 
affiliated hospital. Total time com- 
mitment of |7 hours over 6 week 
period. For info, call: 


(617) 323-7700 
EXT. 5123 
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LIKE NEW 
Ford Escort wagon 
Tan/tan. One owner, 
condition. 4 
arm/ftm/tape low low milage. 
$5995 or B.O. Call Rudi 
746-6392 after 6:00 pm. 


PLYMOUTH HORIZON 
1980; 4-door, automatic. 
Runs well. $2400 or best of- 
fer. Call 783-3825, Monday 
thru Friday(Days). 


DATSUN 77 280z brown, 
83K, good cond, ac, am/fm 

stereo, power anten, tape, 
$4600 254-5890 


DATSUN 80° Wgn auto 
new tires exhaust & brakes 


8210 GX htch 
‘78 auto, am/fm, 
ame 60k gd cond. Asking 
price $2000 323-6624 


PLYMOUTH VOLARE 1976, 
4dr, gold excellent condition, 
automatic. $1500 or Best Of- 
fer. Cali M-F days 783-3825 


VW BUG 69 runs 


body is geting ti 
BO 28-8047" 


but 
$425 or 


cial. $350 266-1084 
BAVARIA. Lux- 


20mpg, 
reo gas, biue 
rust proofed, s' 
yrs, $3000 006-8367 


1972 VW BUG. Yellow. Re- 
built ine. Well cared for. 
$500. 6513115 


1974 VW Bug std runs exc 
solin body 900d cond 
throught $895 254-6095 


1974 VW DASHER- 4 speed 
reg gas- new batt, muff, 6 gd 
rads, runs grt $600 or BO 


1974 VW DASHER- 4 speed 
reg gas- new batt, muff, 6 gd 
rads, runs grt $600 or BO. 
Call aft 5pm 935-9038 


1978 Datsun B210. Blue 2-dr 
sedan 22k miles, exc. mech. 
cond. very clean $1995 or 
BO 891-5236 after 5pm 


1978 Rabbit 1 owner, 2 dr., 
4-spd., dk. blue. High high- 
way miles but exc. condition 
Solid & Reliable $1950 
744-1024 


1979 VW Rabbit diesel 
48000miles 4dr am/fm ex- 
cellent cond $3000 782-8682 


1980 DATSUN 200 SX 5-spd 
hatchback AM/FM cassette 
alloy wheel, Chapman lock, 
$4500 or bo. 926-7664 aft 5 


1980 DATSUN 510 4 sp, a/c, 
107K hgwy mi, mech exc, 
w/new head gasket, clutch, 
exh, alt, brakes, many more 
$2500 Ken d-568-6893, 
e-689-4772 


jored last 2 


EXCELLENT 1964 Voivo 
544,B-18 eng., can- 
didate for transplant. 

Also for sale other vintage 
parts, 4 new tires size 
600-15. Cali 891-1370 


FIAT 126 1978 must sell. 


since 
321-7473. eves. 


FIAT 1974 124TC 
dr, grt city cas; body fair, new 
tires, shocks, brakes, rbit 
carb, fresh tune-up, $1100 
eves 566-5337 


FIAT SPIDER 78 new body, 
top, brakes, mfler, batt, ex- 
cell cond. Now hy comp car, 
must sell. 242-1734 Patty 


FOR SALE 76 VW Bug body 
very gd cond, eng perf, 97k 
$2000 call days 
354-9404 eves 661-3188 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 


[_material. 


75 VW Blue super BUG w/ 
sunroof. am/fm casst. New 
perrelli tires runs great 
$1200 cali 232-0742 eves 


‘76 Fiat 131 am/fm cass. 
Auto trans Int & og 
Needs some wk ‘Yodo 
492-0953 


78 Toyota Corona automatic 
ps/pb am/fm runs good 
$1300 484-4661 


1980 MAZDA 626, one 

Sa 42k, exc. cond., 4 dr., 
35 mpg extras, must 

ooh $5180. 323-6171 eves. 


1983 VW Jetta wolfburg ed 
4dr Sspd low mi am/fm 
cassette chap lock $8000 or 
BO 599-2053 


67 Volvo 122 S mech. very 
jo0d body solid radial tires 
50 or Bo 235-47 18 


74 DATSUN 610 SW 85k 
runs well good tires needs 
clutch stereo tape $700 or 
BO 522-0223. 


74 DATSUN 610 SW 85k 
runs well good tires needs 
clutch stereo tape $700 or 
BO 522-0223. 


THE 
Guaranteed 
Classified 


IT RUNS 
IT WORKS 


79 FORD FIESTA 2dr. htch. 


bk. 45,000 mi. 4sp. 4cyl. frnt 
wh. dr. 38 - mint cond. 
$2475 924-2249 623-8669 


> GREAT DEAL 
Volkswagen 
Standard trans- 
mission, recent tune up, very 
reliable, good body. Good 
buy. 232-3570 eves 


HONDA ACCORD 1978 
CVCC hatchback, 5spd, 2dr, 
AM/FM cass, 78k, good 
cond, $2000 655-0177 


HONDA ACCORD LX 
1981 BI plus---well 


ING FORA ROOMMATE? i 
WHERE’S THE ROOMMATE? | 


mate service! A 


TRY THE ORIGINAL!!! 


MATCHING ROOM-MATES, 


251 Harvard St. Brookline 02146 Coolidge Saar 
19 Years the original and most experienced room- 


member 


ere Chambers of Commerce. 


t One coupon per person 


Bring 
9/29-10 


ROOMMATES! 


| 1. Protects your telephone number 


2. Maintains your confidentiality 
H 3. Reveals important roommate infor- 
mation to its clients : 


We specialize in helping! 
1. Single/professional 18-60 yrs. 


i 2. Students 


3. Handicapped/Disabled 
4. All lifestyles, straight, Bi, gay 
5. Couples/single parents 
Mon.-Fri., 9a.m.-8p.m.; Sat.: 9:30 a.m.-5p.m.; Sun.: 11a.m.-5p.m. 


TOYOTA CORONA WGN 76 
- Runs great, some rust, 
Concorde cass, Mich tires. 
100k, $1650 354-7039 eve 


1976 TR6 
CONVERT 


Excellent mechanical con- 
dition, 69k/m, original fac- 
tory hardtop, new en- 
gine,new front and rear 
ends, new clutch, new tires, 
Blaupunkt am/fm 
cassette,$3800 or best offer. 
Original owner must sell. Call 
Viadi at 933-8090 Mon-Fri 
9am-5pm. 


VOLVO 122S: SEDAN needs 
bodywork. Burns oil- $500 
WAGON great body. Poor 
engine $7 617-865-3505. 


VOLVO 142S 71’ New clutch 
brakes and exhaust. Runs 
will but needs work. $500 or 
BO (some rust) 944-5841 


orig 
owner still under warranty 
869 


leaving area $6500 933-7: 


HONDA CIVIC 77 4spd fwd © 


seen 491-7667 BO 


MAZDA 1981; 4 custom 
L, 4dr, 5-spd, am/tm 
cass., 54k miles, $4780. 734 
7462,nite. 

MAZDA yA 1982 gold 
fender 31K M cassette 
excel $7000/bo. 
734-0754 am or pm. 


MERCEDES '79 300D 55k 


power 

clarion 4spkrs. 
integrated 
. xtrs., 5 new 


81 Honda Accord ix 2dr 
hatch auto a/c p/s p/b vaior 


Mark.days 786-0805,eves 
245-8595 


81 Honda Accord Lx. 5spd. 
Htch bk. 41,000 mi. 1 owner 
excell. cond inside and out 
maint. records rust proofing 
etched glass 828-7037 


F/M 26,000 mi rst prf. $5000 
861-1428 eves wkends 


ALFA ROMEO 74 GTV 59k 

miles, new tires, new int, 
excel shape. $6900 
384- 384-8520 


ALFA ROMEO SPIDER 
1984. Red. Show-room 
cond. Must sell; getting- 

ried. $13,000. Call 546 7703 


tires, 4 winter tires, prfct 


MGB 1970 garaged not 
driven since 1979 mech 
sound, not dents or rust. All 
is as should be call for details 
$4000 or BO eves 765-0137 


NOTICE TO 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISERS: 


Recent Federal legislation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 
munications with any per- 
son under 18 or with any 
other person without nis 
or her consent 


74 VW Bug good trans car 
thrush extractors good en- 
gine body needs work $500 
firm 524-2692 eves 


ALLIANCE 83 DL opts inci 
sprt whis, tac, cith bckts, 
5spd, 40mpg, Jensen am/fm 
cass 4 spker ster, must sell 
$5800 w/ster $5500 wthout 
937-0807 pm 264-3055 am 


1966 AUSTIN MINI 


COOPER 
Restoration mostly com- 
plete. Full race modified en- 
gine. Goes like a bomb. For 
the serious driver/collector. 
$6000 247-2387 evenings 


Did you know? Twenty-four 
percent of Boston Phoenix 
readers intend to purchase 
an automobile in the coming 
year. Advertise in the Phoe- 
nix Classifieds. 


BMW 2002 


1970: 2-dr. 


tires. 
Som. 623 2523 


BMW 2002 1975 68k mech & 
phys sound w/many other 
features. Call for details 

nice & practical auto. 

or B.O. call eves 765-0137 


BMW 320i 1980: Bik on bik: 
air cond.,sunroof. Alloy whis, 
100,000mi. Exc. mech maint. 
$7000. Dys 33f 0038 


BMW 75 3.0 Si silver w/biue 
leather alloys alpine stereo 
mint cond $8000 927-3357 


Datson 78 B210 75 mis new 
exhust/tires 15000 or bo 
458-6416 (days) x 34 
734-8037 (eves) 


DATSUN 1980 310GX Coupe 
blue 46,000 miles AM-FM 
rustproof front wheei drive. 
$3450, 787-2668. 


DATSUN 310 htchbck 1979 
4spd manual, frnt wheel 
drive, excellent cond at 72K, 
$2500 firm 721-1207 eves 


75 Datsun B210 looks awful 
rns well needs citch es- 
tim$200 new radials 30mpa 
$750 orBO 872-4290 


75 FORD COURRIER 
PICKUP 4spd,cap,new radi- 
als,battery.gd gas mile- 
age.$1250 or BO 
776-6037 7-9pm 


262-4028 evenings 


937-4599 $097. 4078 days 
8am-4pm 324-2123 aft 6pm 


SCIROCCO 79 4sp fuel inject 


bod 
$3500 262-597 


SUBARU 1981 DL Wagon 5 
2 xtint. cond., no rust, from 


if. os. owner. am/fm 
cass., $4200. 494-5497. 

SUBARU GF 1978 
Gold 5 sp, AM/FM, AC, 2dr 
hardtop; 2 new tires and 


brakes. Runs great, excel int. 
$975 Matt 894-4119. 


TOYOTA Celica GT 79 AC 4- 
speaker cassette runs great 
bo/$3950 Call 547-5142. 
Please lv msg & phone. 


TOYOTA COROLA SR 5 77 
50k radials, snows. body fair 
AM-FM radio$2000 or B.O. 
265-1728 


TOYOTA COROLLA 1975: 
111k bdy rusty, runs well. Gd 
tires, fm radio. Gd stu. car, 
$600 or bo. 926 7856 eves. 


Toyota Corolla 1974 good 
condition $1000 call 
338-6300 days 720-2396 
eves 


Volvo 72 142E 2 dr 
w/overdrive good milage re- 
built eng. very roomy easy to 


Volvo Wagon 75 245Di runs 
great $1800 for more info 
call 282-4921 


VW, 1973 bug, good con- 
dition, new exhaust + 
shocks, $1200. Paul 
267-1839 evenings. 


VW 412 auto. new 


runs great $050-B0 


runs great 
623-372 


VW BUG 67 new tires, ball 

joints, shocks, 125K, rbit 

eng, 20K, sunroof, very little 
284-3882 


rust. 

VW-BUG 73, single 
owner, every 2000 mi- 
kill switch,good body,all new 
tires-brakes-clutch, mil:87k- 
$1500 497-1558 Glen 


VW Bug Convert 72 classic 
model some rust some work 
a good car 


needed. basically 
$700 491-1149 


with 30,000mi blue AM/FM 


radio $750 891-4305 


VW Bus 1972 Runs well Call 
Anna 354-6989 evenings 


vw SCIROCCO 1978 4- 
speed. Gold metalic. Ex- 
cellent cond., rstpruf, Very 
clean. Factory air, fogs, radi- 
als, stereo. Must sell: 

Call Phil 524-0221 (Iv. msg.), 
923-4420 days 


VW Scirocco 76 body & en- 
gine gd cond recently re- 
painted new fuel race 
2650 
876-7580 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 
‘To72 Ford F250 pickup, Au- 


gon. $800 or best offer, Call 
124-5973 anytime. 


a DODGE window van 6 on 
new eng, trans, orks etc. 


Runs>weill but , is work. 
$795 or BO. se 


78 CHEVY VAN 
78k spoke wheels 1k st 
70% customized carpet etc. 
many extras ex. cond. must 
be seen AF5 323-1345 


BAND VAN 
Ford Cube Van ideal for 
band.Paneling, carpet New 
everything excel cond. B. O. 
745-7144 leave message. 


K 
Drive 74 
Vega gd $400 661-8782 


DODGE VAN 1967 
Rebuilt engine Reliable, eco- 
nomical great for travelling 
Urgent sale $850 or BO ph 
522-0593 


Ford Van 1971 350 cyl good 
cond new tires automatic 
$450 - Chevy Van 73 

256 cyl automatic good con 
dition radial tires fin inside 
$700 calt 665-3805 


The a Classifieds gets 
result 


CYCLES 


1975 HONDA CB360T CyY- 
CLE- 16,500 miles luggage 
rack sissy bar crash bar 
replaced tires, battery, chain 
last year. $525.00. 275-2560, 
ask for Dave 


75 HONDA CB500T 
Cheap wheels runs great 
Must go $750 Will deal Calli 
341-2131 after 6pm 


PT hi. 


ycl low 
prices. Visa MC. Bike Barn, 
Canton 828-8146 


SABRE: top-rated ‘82 750! 
shaft, H2O, rack, box, beaut 
cond, new conti, batt; low 
miles; BLK. $1950 864-0066. 


SUZUKI a GS 1100 Ez. 
Gold. Fairing. Mini- 

rds. Cruise. $2800. Call 
lave, morns or late ‘eves: 
595 2628 


YAMAHA 
CLEARANCE 
SALE 


‘84 FJ1100 
$4199 
‘82 VIRAGO 
$1838 
‘81 XS400 


$869 
‘82 VISION 
$1499 
‘82 MAXIM 1100 


‘83 VENTURE 
ROYALE!! 


$5999 
FINANCING 
AVAILABLE 


the Mass. State, Greater Boston, and 
$25.00 fee. 


SEPTEMBER! CALL 


734-6469) 
734-6484: 


AMATCHISA 
PHONE CALL AWAY; 


BOSTON Hosp. Area 6bdrm 
apt. in 3 family, newly reno- 
vated ig. kitch. new bath- 
room. porch $525+ ht. 
566-1831 


BOSTON - ENTIRE 


HOUSE 
SO END-Mass Ave 4 story 
bow front house detail beau- 
tifully restored 10 rms 3 
older style baths $1675/mo 
+ utils no fee 426-7771 


Medford: 2bdrm.2bths 
$750+ util. Denis: 729 5485. 


OCTOBER APTS!! 
BRIGHTON- several studios 
10/1 hardwooa floors sep 
kitch just painted $345 
heated BCR Re 566-2000 


PARK DRIVE!! 
We have apts!! Ciean & 
sunny--studio & 1 beds BCR 
Re 267-6191 247-2354 


PARK DRIVE 
“Cleanest apts: newly renv 
studio $425 1 bd $525 hted 
BCR 267-6191 247-2354 


BRKLINE/BRI-2 bdrm sny 
bsmnt off Bcn T Prv ntrnce 
patio garden nds wrk & 
cinng-gd fr cntrctr ownr 495 
neg inc ht 738-1472 PM 


Brkin line 2 1/2 bdrm 2 bth in 
old hs in condo area off Bcn 
T nr Crcl. Parquet firs,. 
irg rms, eatin ktchn irg snny 
wndws prk rear pation grdn. 
Rsdnt mngr 795 inc ht 
738-1472 pm 


BROOKLINE 
VILLAGE AREA 


in 2 nice area entire 
porch eat in kitchen 
$e00 fori BCR 566-2000 


BROOKLINE 


Park, T & stores inc pkng 
$1000 now BCR 566-2000 


Cam. btwn Huron & Concord 
dng rm, 2 eat- 
int kit, pantry, Pkg, 
quiet No pets Call 
661-9093 starting Sun. 


ROSLINDALE Lovely 3 
bedroom with porch. Quiet 
neighborhood near public 
transportation available 
10/1/84 $695 call 875-3658 


DORCHESTER Rowell St 5- 
rm apt rent $490/mo. Cail 
288-6101 after 5pm Re 


The Phoenix Classifieds gets 
results. 


APTS. WANTED 


F 29 clean quiet domestic, 
wants to share Back Bay apt 
w/1 or 2 others for 11/1 $250 
mo 232-0896 


M 32, prof computer 
tech/jazz musician w/frdly 
dog seeks a quiet rm in in- 
dep. hshid-Boston area or 
points north - can pay up to 
$300/mo. Call Stu at 
787-1309;leave message. 


Prof cpl sks sunny 2 bdrm 
w/porch in Brkin or oye 
Must have off-str prkng 
conv to T. Jeff 377-4707" 


Prof F sks 1 bdrm apt in 
home or shr w/same in Cam. 
up to $600 491-7759 


CLEV CIRCLE! 
BEACON ST 


floors 
BOS COM RE 566-2000 
COMM AVE 


K&B, hardwood floors 
value $625 htd 566- Re 


PORCH-ASHMONT 
2 Bedroom 3rd floor owner 
Occ. 3 family. 2 porches, OR, 
pantry. 2 people only.Quiet 
prof or grad stud. pref. $400 
unhtd + util. 1 mo. sec. dep. 
Jo 782-8247 


DORCHESTER MEETING 
HOUSE HILL vry irge 2br 
natural firs custom renov.yrd 
avail Nov.1 lease refs.sec 
dep $425mo unhtd 267-7969 
wkdys 


Dorchester- the best 
value in Bos. 2 ee lots of 
nat. 
oak firs. Walk to T, “avail im- 
med $400+util 288-4433 


JAMAICA PLN 
Lge 2 bd w/porch mod k&b, 
w/w, nr T & pond inci pkng 
$650 htd BCR re 566-2000 


TAKE MY BIKE, PLEASE! 
Must sell Honda Twin star. 
1100 miles New this summer. 
$625 Carolyn 367-1923 
eves, 227-1988 days 


VESPA 200cc scooter 2000 

miles . garaged,great cond. 

w/2 Kryptonite locks. $750. 
782-8823 


YAMAHA Twin, = shaft, 

$3550 
$1 10" ‘Newton 

244-8538 ‘or 338-6250 


REAL 
ESTATE 


APARTMENTS 
APT FOR RENT 


in JP Pondside near T, 
5’¥arms, 2bdrms, frpic, new 
K&B + garage. Avail October 
1,1984 + call 593-1004 
after 6pm ask for Joe 


NU & SYMPHONY 


Sunny apartments all sizes 
heat inc. Re 247-2354 


BOSTON- Avail Sept.1 
State Rd. Studios 
ibdrms, prkg, + all 
incid. From . No F 


Bay 
and 
utils 

ee 


| TO PLACE YOUR | 
Pheenix 


APARTMENTS 
All sizes and prices for now — 


apts. 
Students are no hassle. Cail the 
friendly professionals. 
BOSTON COMMON REALTY 
425 Mariborough St., Boston 
267-6191 
1216 Commonwealth Ave. 
586-2000 


JAM.PIAIN -Pond side, ig 


wood 
pital area, ‘Pond & T Ownr 
Occpd. $600+ util 524-0343 


JP on st. car line. Xtra 


BROOKLINE 
1% bed nr T & stores quiet 
neighborhood eat in kitch 
very clean $550 566-2000 


BY MAIL, 
PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 


Looking for a roommate? 
Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


Prof seeks 1 bd apt to lease 
in Belmont, Watertown, 
1 pentane sea te 
jov 1 pi req to 
Box 8993 
Seek apartment in Boston 
metro area. $400-$500, heat 
included, 2 bdrm. Reply to 


’ Phoenix Box No. 8803. 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 


a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 


COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


MELROSE OFFICE 
FOR RENT 


Kendall Sq new 3br w/w w/d 
2bths $350 each + util refer- 
ences 1 month deposit no 
Pets.492- 1638 aft 7pm 


BRK. coop hse seeks F/M. 
We are 4M, 1F, (33-41) boy 
13. Seeking warm, witty, 
wise person to share good 
food, bad puns, ugly chores 
$185+ util O31. 0014 


WESTWOOD Ige Col 4bdrm, 

3bths, la 

acre, exec area. Avail — 

Oct. $1950/mo/inci 
rounds maint. wner 
29-3042 eves & wkends 


HOUSES 

FOR SALE 
ARBORETUM 

BOSTON (J.P. On the 

Arborway. 3 br colonial. Safe 

Pprest 

Arboretum'’s 260 

acres. All day - 

posure. Conv. to MBTA 


stores, pond, etc. insulated; 
security syst. 12 min. drive to 
Cambridge. $76K cash, or 
BO. Please write: Box 110, 
118 Mass. Ave., Boston 
02115 


City convience in a country 
like setting 10min from 
dwntwn or Hrvd Sq. Frm hse 


woods. Call 396-0524 eves. 
$115,900. 


HOUSEMATES 


ACTON-prof m/f 25+ 
wanted to share quiet, cmftbi 
3 bdrm house. % acre conv. 
to rt. 2 $300+ 264-4677 


BRKLN 2 F looking for 3 F 
25+ to shr coop household 
we shr chores & food home 
nr T & ice cream $160+ util & 
ht call 277-5035 until 10pm 


BRKLN VILL., co-op,nr T., 
sks 2-3 LF, w/chid o.k.; no 
drgs, smkg., alc.$ 250-$350. 
utils., piano, 4 pets. 566 1873 


BROOKLINE/CHESTNUT 
HILL 1 F seeks 1 F 28+ 
prot/grad in hse $220 inci 
Pkg 277-7132 keep trying 


BROOKLINE-F/M 26+ to 
hare spacious, ant 
ROOKLINE-F/M 26+ 
share spacious, ah ant 
home with 3F 3M; 57. 
We're seeking a bright, 
friendly housemate to join us 
for some meals and the 
pleasures of living with fire- 
places, beautiful grounds, pi- 
ano, and summer dinners on 
the patio. Please be petiess 
and smokeless. We might 
consider a temporary. 
$250+ heat. 731-5261. 


Burlington. Looking for prof. 
young 25-30 F Hsmt. non 
smk & considerate. drvwy 
pkng. rnt $ 290 util 
incl.272-0647 after 9. 


Boston Phoenix 


NORTH ALLSTON- 2M/2F 
sk M/F 23+ for 5 br semiveg 
coop house. No smoke, no 
pets $200 + utils 783-0391 


ALSTN-We are 3F Jewish 
w/holistic lifestyle in beaut 
house--frpic, hrdwd firs, 
porch, nr T. Seek 2 prof veg- 
ie 25-50yrs. No cigs/pets 
200+ht 9/1 787-0109 


ARL 1F 2M sk 1F to com- 
plete spac home on quiet st. 
No smk/pets. $250+ 
643-4059 after 9pm 


ARL- 1M 1W sk 1W, 1M 25+ 
for semi-coop veggie hsid 
beaut hardwd firs pkng nr T 
$200+ utils call 646-6201 


ARL CTR 1M 1F sks 1M 1F 
prof. responsible 25+ for 
friendly spacious semi coop 
house 150+ utls no cigs 
643-2292 avail Nov.1 


ds - Boston's Mar- 
wontons for just about 
everything. 


CAMB- 1M/F wanted to 
share lovely house w/ 1M & 
1F. Own room, Ig kit, garden, 
wash/dryer. $375. 547 5101 
or 581 9200 x3219 


CAMB-INMAN SQ nr T - M/F 
nonsm over 30 to share 
meais in home on quiet lane 
w/ left M acad, Spk Fr/Span, 
interntni int’s $275 (1br), 
$450 (2br) furn incl util. 
491-3074 


CAMB North, estbishd 6 
prsn coop, sks M 30+ 
Nonsmkr prefrd. Shr meais, 
low rent, no pets. 497-7210 


CAMB: Porter Sq: 4 sk 1 
M/F, 27-40, to shr our frndly 
semi-indep home.$265+ uti 
661 391 1(eve) or 647 2700 


ARL Hts. M non/smkg, prof 
wanted to shr 3 bdrm hse ; 
no pets. Avail now: $311+. 
648-0430,eves. 


TO PLACE 
YOUR 
Pheenix 
Classified 
BY MAIL, 


PLEASE 
SEE THE AD 
FORM ON 
THE LAST 
PAGE 


ARL/MED 2 F prof. sk third 
M/F 25+ to shr ig. furnished 


& 93 300+ no pets after 5 cali 
391-5465 or 395-3127 


ARL/MED-F to share large 


-veg etc 
with 5 friendly profs. 24-32. 
Bus $225+ 396-5222 


ARL. sk quiet, resp. white 
collar F, to shr, ig sunny 4br 
apt. We are 28-32, frdly, in- 
dept, & nsmkrs. House has 

porches, pines, lilacs; on 
mbta. No pets. $250/mo inci. 
all util. 646 3696. 


BEL M 37 sks F rmt for 
3bdrm raised ranch hse, gar- 
age, A/C; w/w, d/d, $250+ 
util. Call Joe 489-4565 


BEL M sks hsmt to ~*~ 2 
bdrm, apc house Rent 710 
mn. Call 484-2639. 


BOS- Milton country home + 
arden. No smk or drugs 
WM 30-45, clean-resp. 

$185 + util. 361-3919. 


BRI 3M, 2F sk 1F 23+ indep 
6br hse nsmk/pets hv dog, 
frpic, ige yrd, pkg, $165+ 
utils avail immed. 782-5242 


BRI 6 non-sexist, non- 
veg, m co-op, nr T sks 
M/F 25+ for 9/15 + 10/1 shr 
hse, chores, w/d, 
frpic, deck, nosmkrs/ pets. 
$140- $2054 783-1967 or 
254-5074 Ive message 


BRI 6 dns non-sexist, non- 
veg, warm co-op, nr T sks 
M/F 25+ for 9/15 + 10/1 shr 
ige hse, meals, chores, w/d, 
frpic, deck, nosmkrs/ pets. 
$140-$225+ 783-1967 or 
254-5074 Ive message 


Private prof i | of- 
fice/hideaway for consultant, 
private practice, computer 


pis. $235/month. 891-0972. 


BRI SKS F 27+ resps consid 
w/sense of humor to shr 8 
hs pkg safe nghd nr T 17! 
Lucille 782-7649 


CAMBRIDGE mid; counter- 
cultural anti-hero offers 2 
room suite in furn. 9rm dpix, 
with greenhouse, to prof in- 
dep. M or 2 M's over 25. 
Lease $396+. 491 7525 


CAM Cen. Sq. Quiet indep. 
neat indiv. sks F to shr 4 
bdrm furn hse. Exc. place to 
study $250mo. Avail now 
876-7626 eves. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
3GM looking for 4th $157+ 
util great house 3 floors 
indpnt eat leave message 
492-0089 


Central Sq. we are a veg 
coop house need 2 hsemates 
asap 183 Putnam Camb 
$192 inc heat 497-1223 


CHELMSFORD F nnsmkr 
semi-veg. to shar hse 
w/same.5mins to rte 
3/495:45mins to Boston.Lrg 
sny bdrm coal stove garage 
storage yd quiet st close to 


center:cat,dog.$350 com- 
plete 250-0: 
Concord Cabinet maker and 


Quilt maker want nice per- 
son to share our home.Quiet 
dead end St. $275/mo. 
369-6849 


CONCORD M/F 25+ to shr 
nice country hse nr wildlife 
r w/ 2 profs. No cigs 

+ 369-3036 leave mess 


DOR- actor + cat sks resp F 
25+. Smkr ok. To shr 5rm 
apt own rm quiet sf st nr T 
$165 mo + utils Call anytime 
282-9486 Barry. 


DORCH 2 rmmts to shr 4 
house, Fields Cor area. Nr T, 
must be resp & ee ret's. 
Call 923-4488 9-5 


‘IT’S THE 


LAW 


housing because of race, 
color, creed, sex, na- 
tionality, age or marital 
status. 


ity and 
fair tar using tae 
ights to con- 
eee aap any home or apart- 
ment that is dame of- 
K The 
now your 
law is on your side. 
Greater Boston Real Estate Board 
24 Schoo! Street 


== 


JP M/F 25+ prof. large vic- 
torian house on Sumner Hill 
windows fplace yard safe 
-— near & shared food 

ores & some meals 
524-0029 


Office space available. 
Inman Square, Cambr 
Approx 1100 sq. ft. 
354-1843. 


Spac avail for health pro in 
medicai/acup prac. down- 
town 536-7816 


Sunny ground floor artists’ 
workspace with concrete 
floor, exposed brick walls, 
and much more, at the Bates 
Art Resource Center in Bos- 
ton's South End. ideal for 
sculptor,printmaker, 
ceramicist, or jewler. $295 
per mo. util incl. Call Home 
Inc. At 266-1386 


CONDOS 


P-TOWN 2 time share units 
in July same week. Studio 
1st fir open door to beach 


$14,400 for 2. 784-8986 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 
HOLBROOK /Braintree col 


farm hse 2 bed, den, livrm, 
exp beams, dinrm, ige lot, no 
pets, $750 767-3564 


Ugly Duckling 
RENT-A-CAR | 


RICA S SECOND CAR 


SAVE A 


Clean Reliable 
Economical cars 
¢ Weekend Special. 


$15/ day 


with free mileage 


783-DUCK (3825) 
139 Brighton Ave., Boston, MA 


BUCK - 


Se 


‘OML NOILO3S NOLSOS 3HL 


ay — no dents or rust $3600 or bo — —] — 
| 
= 

uns and looks great. under- 
coat & rustproof, 55K orig 
FOREIGN mi, 30mpg All ‘scheduled fg 

maint by dealer. Owned ister and 

7 \ 

Room 

™ 

Tie ; 84 i= = 

= = 

exc cond in and out,must be 
keep trying tof 

i 3 bd brick F off Harvard dshwash washer/dry near T 2 

= = St sunporch, eat in 

| Outstanding electric s.r. cen- | — 

VW Bug 1971 Good con- 

dition. Low mileage on re- 

built very reliable — — 

$650 or B.O. 933-5684 — — — 

fier $5800 or b/o ask for Lge bd bay winds —— 

Brighton- 2 bd cin bidg mod, 
| _ | = = 

= tween TT pm. 

— daily. Box mail may be — 

nd 

Rt. 28 

75 SAAB EMS 

Good cond 93K 4 spd well — — 

— one owner $1250 call Bob " 

— — engineer. Separate entrance 

tor uns in new No smokers 
idge. 
— — 

runs well New Wichelcin 
buck 
Ig 3bdr, eat in K, newly ave > 
ptd, sanded firs, 

Owner 267-8979 
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Aw +s 


DORCH Housemate wanted 
for modernized duplex. Vict. 
Meridian St. No pets. 
282-2397 eves. 


DORCH Sks M/F for beaut. 3 
br. apt. Kosher kitchen, 
Pleasant area, walk to Ash- 
mont Sta. $155/mon. Cail 
288-0256eves. 


Som 3 M, 4 F, 1 cat sks one 
M or F thru 8/85 to shr 
spacious coop house food 
and Co no smokers no more 
pets $160+ util 666—5339 


SOM/CAMB-DAVIS SQ. M 
or F to share BIG 4 bdrm 
house pis no cig/pets (fish 
ok) $225+util 628-8707 


DOR nr U MASS 3 people sk 
4th to shr 2 fir apt in Vic hse. 
2 baths, big yrd, quiet st 
$200+utils 288-4889 eves 


W.SOM Indep coop seeks M 
or F pref 30+ mostly veg no 
smk share food laughs nr 
park, T. $150+. 623-6978. 


F31 & cat seek 1 or 2 friendly 
resp. Non-smokers 25+ for 
3br apt in no Camb $200+ 
Avail 11/1 sorry no more 
pets 497-5465 


FT HILL/Roxbury Lively ur- 
ban 20-rm co-op self owned 
(2F, 3M, cats) sks 2, cple wel- 
come. Family veg meais, 
shared chores, wkly mtgs, 
non-smkg. Gardens, 
porches, friendly diverse 
nghbd. Nr T. 442-5349 9-9 


JP 2 inspiring rmts pref F to 
share Vic hse by T + pond w/ 
2 NE Cons. grad Stu $225 + 
ht + util 282-5160 


JP 2M 2F sk resp Sth for 
coop house nr Pond, Arb 
and T. Nosmk, no pets. 
$220+ utils. 524-7339 


[TO PLACE YOUR’ 
x 
Classified 
BY MAIL, | 

| PLEASE SEE THE | 


AD FORM ON | 
THE LAST PAGE | 


LEX- 2M, 1F seek 1F (25-35) 
to share ig sunny coop 
house. Semi-veg, no cig, no 
pets. $200+. 862-6142. 


LEX prof M 35 sks nsmkr to 
shr plenty of space, pisnt 
surroundings, no pets $290+ 
utils 10/1 Eric 862-5513 


SOM/MED LINE 
2F 2M 24-32 sk 1-2 M/F pref 
F.lge redone hse w/yd prch 
frepice.share food and 
friendship.$225-270+ sorry 
no smkrs or pets.396-2733 


Marshfield GWM 47 will 
share with same, 2Bd Rm 
condo near Xway and pub 
trans. No booze or drugs. 
$275 for all. Cail 837-9240 
keep trying. 


N CAMB 3M 1F sk 1 24+ for 
spac cin indep hs. ‘Yard, 
quiet nbhrd, nr T, $168+. no 
pets 547-8411 7-9pm 


NEEDHAM roommate 
wanted to share house 
w/pianist. W/d, yard, 
frpic,$338+utils 449-2724 


Newt Corn F 27+ to shr 14 
rm vic house w/3M + 2 /F.3 
fir house w/firpi dish, yrd. 
orking, nr T tennis. We are 
sociable indep. prof sks 
resp. friendly housemt w/gd 
sense of humour shr food 
chores no pet/kids. Smking 
ok avail 11/1 $150+ util 
965-2431 


NEWT CRNR Lge room in 
small hse for indep F 25+ 
nosmk or pets $250+ dep 
incl util 965-8642 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING. 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, servi 
-the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolidge Corner 
Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away. 


Newton 26 yr old M sks 2 
hsmts for spacious Vict. Hse. 
near express bus. Ig. yd. 
$350 Call Gary or leave 
message 969-7480 


NEWTON 5 profs. 26-34, sk 
F to share ige Vict. hse 
w/frpl, pkg. Share meals, 
chores, laughs. No cigs, 
pets. 527-0912 


NEWTON COR Ig rm avail in 

beau 3br Vict view prch patio 
reat area spirituality a plus 
270 incl util 964-6483 


NEWTON COR prof 29+ to 

shr lovely house with yard, 
arden, frpice, w/d 
300+utils 244-8356 


NEWTON CTR 2W 2M seek 
Sth possibly 6th for 10/1. 
Quiet independent working 
folks w/varied interests, 
schedules. No smoke, pets. 
Near T 190 mo+ util. 
965-5095 Iv msg. 


Newton Hgids. 7 mem. ind. 
hsid. near T sk non smk M 
22+ no more pets no car pis 
$160+ util. avail immed 
964-1017 


NEWTON HGLODOS prof M/F 
to shr vict hse nr T and 
128.prkg avail.Call Joe 
527-6409eve $295. 


Newtonville 2 M 1F sk 1F for 
4bdrm hse shr food, chores+ 
friendship please no cigs no 
more pets avail 10/1 pkng 
$225+ 964-2748 


NORTH ALLSTON 2W, 1M 
seek 2 (25+) to join coop 
house. We sh re semi-veg 
food, chores, »me meais+ 
fun. Large Vict» an house ir 
res. nbhd. Near river. No cigs 
+ pets. $170+util. 783-5565 


Pied-a-mer: writer seeks 
prof M who travels alot to 
rent space in beautiful house 
by the sea.846-3783 


ROSLINDALE prof M/F 28+ 
to share warm house. 
$300inc! utils. parking on T. 
327-8976 eves 


SOM-Union Sq. 2M&2F seek 
rmmt to share 10rm, 6bdrm 
house near T. First & last; 
220 +; call eves 628 0027 


Swampscott Lg hse, washer, 
easy acc to city, no smk/pets 
Call Neil days 942-0632 eves 
595-1323 $250+ 


Did you know? Twenty-four 
percent of Boston Phoenix 
readers intend to purchase 
an automobile in the coming 
year. Advertise in the Phoe- 
nix Classifieds. 


WALTHAM-female wanted 
to share 8-rm house with 1M 
+1F intell., Liberal, 
neat easy going, sexually 
open woman pref.$200/mo 
+ % util. 893-6665 


WATERTOWN 6rm apt in 2 
family on quiet st. seeking 
young Prof. M/F $225/ 
mnth+avail 10/1 now call aft 
6pm 926-8271 nnsmkr 


WATERTOWN 
MANSION 


WATERTOWN non-sexist, 
non-vegetarian, F roommate 
25+ wanted for six person 
coop in beautiful Victorian 
mansion 6 fireplaces, natural 
wood, quiet area, huge 
rooms, large yard, nr T, 
share meals, chores, w&d, 
no smokers or pets, avail 
10/15-11/1 $250+ Candy or 
Roy 783-1967 or 254-5074 


WATHAM/WATERTOWN 
line would you like to share a 
neat clean quiet hse prof F 
seeks resp F/M to share 
comfortably furnished hse 
w/sun porch yard storage 
prkg & laundry $375+ 
Catherine 647-9469 eves. 


WAYLAND F roommate for 
house on pond. Frpic, 
vrgrm, beautiful country set- 
ting $350/mo 1-655-3048 


Wellesley; 2 F's, and 4 cats, 
iking for F, 25+, to join 
‘riendly, indep. household. 
deal ioc. with easy access to 
city. Sm. rm., W/D, sec. dep., 
nonsmkr. Please no more 
pets. $135+($165) Jan 
Avail. 10/15- 11/1. Cail 235 
7009. 


Weston/ F or M 27+ to shr 
food/chores in house/ 2M 1F 
Ctry. setting friendly, semi- 
veg. mentally jeft of center 
$212+ no cigs no pets. 
893-0554 


WESTON: Hsmt to shr se- 

cluded but convenient 

hse,w/1 prof. M 19;Ig yd, 
ard.; W/D, Fir pl., nonsmkr. 
25+. 894 6566 


WESTWOOD 2 F 29/54 2 
cats sks M/F for small furn 
room $300 or $100 w/ paint- 
ing & yrd work util incl. 
329-2796 


WINCHESTER FP 28+ sk 
3rd FP for lovely spac vic- 
torian indep supportive 
hsehid sks considerate resp 
nnsmkr yrd prkg conv high- 
ways train $330mo+ utils no 
pets wkdys Diane 935-8170 


WINCHESTER lake front hse 
in exclusive nghbrhd is ikg 
for rmate fem pref conv to 


BOSTON 
ROOMMATE 
EXCHANGE 


Save Time-Save & 
Use our network 
to locate the 
right roommate 
or living situation. 


Personalized 

Convenient 

Confidential 

$25 fee 

510 Commonwealth Ave., 
Kenmore Sq. 
Call for appt. 


266-6172 


ALLSTON F wntd to shr 4 
bdrm apt/hse. fam coop. 1 
tod+1 inf. exc loc-T-shps 
$166+ utils. 787-2261 avi 
10/01 


ALLSTON Oct/Nov for 2 
Bdrm rent $175+ no smok- 
ing/pets | play Irish Trad Mu- 
sic Write Margy 254-5995 


Allst to shr 5 rm apt $200+ 
util nonsmk over 30 F 
prefered call 782-0933 
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Beacon Hill Flat 2 humans + 
2 dogs seek human $235 w/h 
227-0235 no drugs ask for 
Penuche 


Brkin Rmte for big sny apt in 
hse. Ig furn rm walk to BU & 
parks $240 inci utils 
232-1568 eves 


BEACON HILL F sks rspsbi 
prof/grad S 30+ to shr apt 
ctry ktc own ivgrm & bdrm 
367-0793 


BRKLN VIL 2 M sk F 24+ No 
pets/smkg & mostly neat for 
safe comfy 3 br apt nr T $184 
w/ht 277-8712 


THE ORIGINAL!! THE ORIGINAL! 
MATCHING for MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! —"ouse/apt_to share. W/F. ROOQM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
servi 


BEACON HILL. Resp F rmte 
25+ t share quiet clean 
sunny apt w/same. 250 mo 
ht+ sec Call 367-6328. 


BEACON HL F 22+ sks same 
for 2br. $295htd nsmk, resp, 
clean JANNA 868-0171 d 
742-8896 eves 


Beimont 4M 23+ seek 1 to 
share Irg newly renov 5 bdr 
hse, no smkr nr T & Wavrly 
Sq 220+ 489-1931 


BEVERLY GWM 40 5’9 160 
sks yngr 25+ WM to shr 
2bdrm/bth furn apt. Smkr 
ok. Be quiet/resp/sober. 
$325-370 mo. Ltr to PO Box 
8653 Boston 02114 


BKLN 1 M/F rmmt wntd for 
spac.3 bdrm. Prof or grad. 
stu. only. 26-36. Near T& 
hosps. $250 ht. inc. 
734-1941 


Bline:F 25+ nonsmkr to shr 
spac 2 br Cool Cor apt. Avail 
late Nov 255 incl. 876-0891 
days Chris 


ARL Center Prof rm wanted 
to shr 2 bdrm apt nr T ideal 
for person needing bd and 
wrk/studio space some pets 
ok $325 call 491-6000 


Bik gent intel & sens. with 
excel refs atten higher educ 
skg to live in Brook, Camb, 
Boston etc. write Box 577 
Camb 02238 


ARL CTR 1F + 2M sk 1F 25+ 
for ig hs. Sm car no smk. 
Resp + socially aware $200+ 
$80util, Nov 1 646-5685 


BOS N. END 2 F sk 1F 20-25 
for 2 bdrm mod. Apt. avail 
10/1 $250 mo.+ sec. 
742-7481 


BROOKLINE, Extraord apt, 
F's sks sprti, veg.(pref. 
macro) F, own rm in gr Vic. 
hse.Lg rms, desgnr kit, frpic, 
antqs, orntl rugs. $275+ 
heat. Call 734 7683. 


SEE OUR AD 
UNDER 
ROOMMATES. 


734-6489 
734-6484 


MATCHING”: 
ROOMMATES INC. | 


BRKLINE-F to shr 3rd fir in 
condo area nr Civd Crcl T w 
tim & 1f. Lrg rms wikin cists 
tov st wndws parquet firs 
sipng cings eatin ktchn 
encisd strwell prv rear patio 
grdn 230 inc ht no fee 
738-1472 pm 


Brki M or F 30+ for ig 3 br 
Cool Cor apt w/2 prof M 34 
$210 htd ($315 if one Ivs) no 
smkrs no pets 277-1704 


BRKLNE VILLAGE Nov 1 
resp indep person 23+ shr 
nice 4br w/couple, 1F,irish 
setter w/d nr T shops.no 
oo? or pets smail sny 
rm $165+util pise like dogs 
731-9113 aft 6pm 


service, ing 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away. 


Camb Harvard Sq mature 
female wnted share 2 bdrm 
apt w/maile dr semi-furn 
quiet, mod safe, plants, incis 
util $325+ scr 864-3334 


CAMB- Ig fur sun rm $220 
want 25+ fem writer artist or 
scholar who likes class, mu- 
sic, has cooperative spirit, 
non smk, kitch. priv in safe 
nice build W 35+, M writer- 
artist, send phone no. PO 
Box 355 Camb 02238 Gay 
woman welcome too, util in- 
clu 


CAMB male roomate for 
C.Sq apt., 30 yrst, ind style, 
non smoker, prog pol., $175 
+ util 492-1749 


GM artist 35 seeks male for 
loft in rox/south end $275 
mnth util included available 
now 437-8441 


GM seeks same to share 
South End apt $185/mo inci 
heat & hot water. 267-7752 


GWM prof seeks same 28-35 
to share 2 bdrm apt in Mari- 
boro rent reasonable 
481-7993 mon-fri aft7 
Sat+Sun 10-2. 


Harv. Sq: Lovely 2 bdrm apt. 
w/ 2 baths, dining, f/p, out- 


door bal., Parking. Monthly 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away. 


FEMALE RMT WTD 
Brockton- F to shr furn 2 
bdrm condo pool pkng w/d, 
w/w, exc loc 20 min to Bos, 
rent nego. 1-588-8679 any- 
time Tom 


rent is $500 per person plus 
elec. r the park. | am 
looki for young prof. or 
= for 1 year or more. Call 

b at 354-423 Mon-Fri, 
10am-2pm 


HYDE PARK PROF 
GM to share Ig. clean sun 7 
rm apt. 2 bdrm sn por pan 
new kit/bath hrwd fl wsh mac 
parkg $275 all exp. Alan day 
437-4895 361-7155 


Camb. NR Kendal sq/MIT M 
ig 4 M 2 share 2 bdrm apt 
good area, newly ren. 250 
mo. 547-7402 aft. 6 


In Brighton roommate for 
large house needed immed 
near T female preferred 
140+ call 254-4265 


CAMBRIDGE: INMAN SQ; M 
or F for 3 Bedroom. Non- 
smoker, 30's, left-political 
activist. 492 7824 


CAMBRIDGE/ROOMATE 
WANTED TO shr 2bdrm apt. 
pinty of rm. easy acsess to T 
$200/mo. + util. 492-6582 


Let them eat steak... 


(cooked medium rare, of course) & salad bar & homemade 
freshly baked bread & baked potato & a carafe of burgun- | 
dy wine & a slice of fudge cake and even the angriest of 
the rebels will toast to the Queen’s health. How often do 
you go to a restaurant, spend $10 - $15 on a meal and still 
leave feeling hungry? that is not the case at Newbury’s. 
Our Sirloin steaks weigh at least a pound, our salad bar 
offers seconds, thirds and fourths, the baked potato is 
huge, you get a loaf of homemade bread with dinner, and 
if you are still hungry, have some of the free brownies for 
dessert. So the next time your friends get restless, bring 
them to Newbury’s and discover the restaurant which has 
kept Bostonians and their stomachs satisfied for the last. 


forty years. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 


FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 


Indep prof F sks home w/ 1 or 
2 others west of Boston no 
smk have 3 cats. 1-486-8982 
lve message 


Cam 2br 4th fir 
220 mon incis ht 


Inman S 
walk up 
354-7089 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F 26+ 
prof. respon rmmte.vy spac 
sny 2brm apt studio spac 
avail washing machine 
safe,quiet avail now 
$237.50+util.Call 524-7574 
days aft 10am 


JP 2F seek 3rd ASAP 4 
mellow apt w/hrdwfirs 
porches on quiet st pondside 
183+ 5227596 eves 


JP-3F,1M sks M/F to shr 
huge hse 3bths high ceilings 
w/frpic $300inc! util 
prkg.254-5348 


JP apt to shr SWM mid 20's 
2br w/w a/c&prkg $300 mon 
ht/hw incl call Chris days 
734-2020 


JP seek resp opnmnd pers to 
share scious snny apt in qut 
2fam hme on T nr pond 245 
inc gas el not heat 5222158 
or 5222083 orf tg prof undog 
nonsmg 


JP sk M/F 25+ shr 2 br 
sunny, has garden, laundry 
no more pets no smk ref re- 
quired. available 10/1 
523-0655 xt 317-M-F 9-5 
$255+ phone, cable. 


LF sks apt & rmate now thru 
Sept up to $230 w/util, 
washer, rm, nr T, semveg, 
indep, pref Bos area PO Box 
250 Boston MA 02215 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roomate service, serving the 
public for 18 years. 251 


“Harvard St Coolige Corner 


Call today! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away. 


MALDEN M 29 needs room- 
ate M-F for 2br apt 1 more 
cat ok $200+util on bus line 
2'2mi from Tufts 321-8741 


MALDEN prof F + cat seek 
kr indep mature F to 


trans call 729-0491 
8am-8pm 
W. SOM - M25 neat, 
Cambridge- seeking M/F 


respnsble beaut. 
w/pch, bkyd, hdwd firs, nwly 
alum-sdd (8/1) nr pond, 
seeks two prof resp, clean, 
rmmts, M/F 23-30 $185+ 9/1 
776-1173 


THE 


Classified 


IT RUNS 
TIL IT WORKS 


INVESTMENT 
PROPERTIES 


P-TOWN own your own pri- 
vate cottage $17k-$45k. 
Also many many investment 
opportunities. Call Jamaica 
Plain R.E. Your Boston bro- 
ker, Sue 524-5464 


LAND 


ARL, East prof M to shr indp 
3 bdrm apt nr everything 
must Ik music 160+ 
643-4149 before 10 pm 


Arl F 26+ to shr beaut apt. 


w/firepic nr center, T, w/2F. 
Warm & frndly hshid. Non 
smkr. $190+ 11/1 648-4508 
anytime 


BOS-SOUTH END 

Prof. F 25 sks F 23-28 to shr 
2 br apt. good loc. montg. st. 
$312 inci ht call 235-0761 or 
262-4513 aft. 10/01 avail. 
now. 
Boston Dwtw bik M 35 sks 
clean respon F rmmte share 
spacious apt. Call 423-7691 
eves. Ron. 


ARL. - F sks F 21-26 to shr 
spac 2 bdrm sunny att. Fr 
pkny $275+ ASAP 491-2784 


ARL- GWM rmmt wntd for 
very intimate 1 bdrm home. 
$100/mo + 1/2 util. Must 
heip paint redec, free prkng, 
dog, lite smk ok, air cond, 
me 45 Levi type, U 25-35 
sim. 646-0303 


ARL/LEX LINE 1JM or JF, 
class. mus. lover sought to 
join 2 J M 30’s in 3br.hse. No 
cigs, or pets, $300/mo + 


utils.11/1 occ. pref. 
862-4506 eves,or 8-9am. 
ARL. M 23+ 2bdrm 


apt.$260+$340 call 
641-3260 eves. and wkends. 
no pets. 


Get intimate with a wild 
place! 45 remote acres, rich 
in cedar. Backpack access. 
$9900 207-374-9902 


PARKING 
SPACES 


I"! pay good money for a in- 
door/outdoor space as close 
as possible to Star Market 
on Tappan St. 734-3004 any- 
time. 


Parking space available 
Beacon Gloust 
8am-5pm(negot hours) 
$40/mo(firm) 262-6861 


Wanted: Parking space for 
storage of classic car in 
Greater Boston area. Call Bill 
after 6 738-6572 


ROOMMATES 


Scituate GWM 


beach & bus. Own rm 50/wk 
no smokers Rick 545-5165 


S of BROCKTON 1-2 share 
serene aesthetic country 
home in Rochester woods 
Flower-herb gardens. If u 
seek tranquil resp meanfui 
litstyle whr you stop to smel 
roses Call 763-5525 


Som Davis Sq 2 30s F sks 
3rd F to shr cozy 2nd & 3rd fir 
of 2 family home sky lited 
reading room spacious yrd 
$325+ util 776-2137 or 
1-422-7725 


500 
Dwt Bos seek 1F/1M for 
2brm 2b cent. ac/ht se view 
doorman cal 


ALL BRI F rmmte wnted 
> to shar grt,lvly,suny 
a t 
w/F38,bkyd,frpi,nr 
T,$240+util782-4438 


ARL. nonskr prof 30s sks 
same to shr entire 1st fir of 
2bdrm duplex on quiet str. 
close to T prking yrd, no pets 
$325+ call Berney 646-1411 
or 523-7900 x 2546 


ARL. nonskr prof 30s sks 
same to shr entire 1st fir of 
2bdrm duplex on quiet str. 
close to T prking yrd, no pets 
$325+ call Berney 646-1411 
or 523-7900 x 2546 


ARL resp F 25+ to shr comf. 
spacious 2bdrm apt. w/ 
same nr bus & main routes 
no pets $225+ avil now 
646-1984 


Back Bay F rmmate wanted 
for 1F/3M Sbdrm apt. 
mature, resp., nonsmokr. no 
pets. Mariborough St. 
$300/mo htd. avail 10/1 
536-3486 


Back Bay-mature indiv to shr 
huge 2bdrm needed immed 
no students Call 266-5308 


Back Bay-pro GM to shr 
2bdrm Beacon St apt. 
$375incid util. Frpl-partl 
furnsh Call 437-7790. 


Back Bay-pro GM to shr 
2bdrm Beacon St apt. 
$375incid util. Frpl-partl 
furnsh Call 437-7790. 


Alisotn F Wanted for large, 

unny, clean rm 1 bik from T 
near stores, BU etc. Safe 
Area Phil 277-9157 


Looking for a roommate? 
Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


BACK BAY. Wik to Copley 
Place/Pru. European SM sks 
frndly, liberal, F, 18-30 to shr 
brnd new condo w/ aesthetic 
home atom. Lge sunny, 2 
bdrm & study, 2 bth, sndck, 
fp, w/d, mdrn kitch; conv T. 
Rent negot. 267-4202 


Boston: Nr. Brookline + nr. 
T. Prof. resp. F, nsmkg, 20's, 
sks same to shr. 2 bdrm., 
nice apt. Hrdwd firs, balc., ig 
kit., laun. fac.; $445 mon, 
heat incl.; + util. Immed. 
avail. 437 0452.eves 


BOSTON seek GWM 25 to 
30 to share historic and 
spacious 2 bedroom on 
Beacon Hill. $375 per mo. 
(incl. utilities) call 523-6043- 
days starting 10/1 between 
9+ 11 


Boston se rm in spacious 
beautiful duplex 375 pm ail 
inc Joanne’5365085 


BROOKLINE F grad. or 
prof.22-30 wntd for 2 bdrm 
apt to shr w 1 F mod. lux. 
bidng. baic. pool. nr parks, 
Coolidge Cnr. BU + 
$387.50 738- 6837 


Brookline GWM wanted for 
very nice 2 brdm apt call 
738-8093 7-10 pm $220 incl 
all not a sex ad 


BROOKLINE in apt/sny 
furnished rm shar kit & bth 
quiet st parks T/bus $250 
incl all 232-1101 


roomate for 3 bdrm mod 
duplex No smk/pets Btwn 
Harv & Cen Sq. $316mo 
354-8251 eves. 


CAMB sk flexible, indep, 
prof M 30+ for Ig quiet apt 
w/F nr Harv Sq. No cigs 
547-8375 aft 11am $265 


Camb/Som 3rd resp., neat, 
quiet, amusing, prof F 26+ 
for nice apt. on quiet St. nr 
Hrvd $250+ no cig/pets 
623-3166 776-6158 


BROOKLINE M/F 27+ quiet 
profes share snny 3 bdrm 
apt immed occup $170+ Dan 
232-5135h 783-9358w 


CENTRAL SQUARE 3GM 
looking for 4th 157+ util 
great house 3 floors indpnt 
eat leave message 492-0098 


Brookline M/F for condo in 
Brki. Vill. area natural foods 
only $350+ util. call Steve 
232-5746 


CAMB br apt to shr/subl 
$235/$470mo M/F no 
smk/pets nr Harv Law, Sq, T, 
buses 864-2308. 


COOL CRNR: seek 3rd jwsh 
M/F 4 lovely kosher apt. Oct 
1 pref prof 23+ $250+utit: 
eve: 731-9298 


DOR Bik M sks same to shr a 
2 bdrm htd apt must be 
clean mix neigh 5 min. to T 
$190 Nick 825-0884 


Braintree rmmt needed prof 
M 23-30 filly mod apt $270 
mo inc ht nr rt 128 & 5 min 
from T. For 10/1 occp call 
Jim 848 4869 wkdy aft 9 
wked morn 


CAMB 3 older grad. st. sk 
4th to shr attractive 4 bd. hse 
5min to T 15 min walk to 
BU,Harvard & MIT W/or 
furnishing $200 
492-1485 


BRI,COMM. AVE. 
M/F need F, 23+ for sec, 
bdrm. $300 ht & h.w. incl. 
Call eves 787 3712; dys 353 
3999. 


BRI.CTR-F ikg for neat, 
frndly.,F 23+ to shr sunny, 2 
bdrm. No smkrs,pets. $237+ 


avail. aftr. 10/1. Near T, 
stores, prkng. 782-2205 
Keep trying. 


Brigam Circle 2 rmmts M/F 
amative nsmkr w/good ref 
near T no pets $150/mo + ut! 
rspbi & neat 442-9648 


Brighar. Circle 8rm dupix 
nds clean responsibleM/F 
pking + Indry 145+util avail 
Oct1 445-5568 Joey 


CAMB 3rd F for sunny apt w 
porch 2 cats Inman Sq smi 
rm $70 utl secdep no smok 
age 23+ 492-0210. 


CAMB apt to share w 1 per- 
son 2 rooms of your own 
$300 inc ht + all util near T 
call 497-2039. Avail Oct. 1 


CAMB. BIM stdt. to share 
sunny apt. near Hrvd. Sq. 
clean, resp., nsmk must! 
$175+ scr util inc 876-2528 


CAMB CENT-Harv Sq. seek 
mature prof'l M/F for mod 
2br. w/w, ac. dish 
washer,cin, quiet. Good 
landlord. $265 w/ht + last 
mo., phone elec. Bob 491 
7181. 


BRIGHTON M law std., 26, 
sks rmmt. for 2br. $265 incl. 
ht./g; 1 bi. to Comm. Ave. 
Call 738-9503 


CAMB designer looking for 
responsible friendly person 
for sunny apt. avail. Nov. 
354-5763 Kary! $225 


Dorch/Sav Hill 1 Female 22+ 
quiet to shr irg 2 br apt for 
Oct 1 170 + call Fran 
288-1792 


EAST ARL prof F nsmkr to 
shr 2 bdrm apt on Pond nr 
trans $350inci ht 663-1705 
ams 646-6502 pms 


E.BOS-Gay M seeks rmmt to 
share Irge, sunny, calm hse 
nr T No smk, no Pets. $275 
w/ut. 569-6642 


E. BOS. GWM, 37, cl. mus. 
sks compat. rmmt to share 
Irg quiet, sunny hse nr T no 
smoke, no pets, $300 w/ut 
569-6642 no sex calls pl 


F 34 friendly resp. active, in- 
dep sks to join 1-3 others in 
your hs/apt. Low $200. Nice 
kit pref. Wat or Newt Corn, 
Bri 661-9174 till 11:30 


FANTASTIC APT 
Dor Vic two fam beaut vi 
M/F 25+ tworms for 1 per. in 
8 rm apt smk ok no pet your 
rm has porch $250+ call 
956-1181 9-9 M-F available 
immediately \ 


BRI/NEW 2 prof F sks same 
25+ for 3 bdrm in 2 family 
hse quiet st, parking w/d 
hdwd firs avail 11/1 $233 call 
pm 783-9194 


BRKLN F/M to shr sunny apt 
on Beacon St. T at door, pub- 
lic tennis cts, no smk/pets, 
$295/mo inci all util 
566-2777 


BRKLN Prof F 24-30 for 1 of 
4 br/2bth. Ig. sunny quiet 
safe fl. of hse. Share 
w/1F/2M $270/mo_ incl. 
ht/h20 Call Janice 232-9322 


CAMB designer looking for 
responsible friendly person 
for sunny apt avail. Nov. 
354-5763 Karyl $225 


CAMBPT 2F 1M sk 1M/F 
w/spiritual focus & sense of 
humor friendly quiet resp 
reas neat cat lover. No 
drugs, smoke 497-5220 


Did you know? Twenty-four 
percent of Boston ix 
readers intend to purchase 
an automobile in the coming 
year. Advertise in the Phoe- 
nix Classifieds. 


female needed nonsmoker 
own bedroom shar utils 
$200mon 9room hse yng 
prof or grad.783-0703eves 
aft 5 


share spac two-bdrm apt 5 
min waik to T.$232.50 inc ht 
Call after 6pm 322-9279 


MALDEN Prof GWM sks prof 
male or grad stud to share Ig 
8rm sunny apt close to T. No 
pets $275/mo + utils Call 
321-2094 


MARBLEHEAD F sks M/F to 
sha wonderful sunny 2-bdrm 
hse on the harbor fireplace 
hrdwd firs w/d parking 
$375+ 639-1263 eves. 


MARBLEHEAD NECK F to 
shr 3 bdrm. Beach, Fire Pi. 
wash/dryer porch, pkng 
$400 mo. inci all 631-1671 


MARLBORO Prof nonsmkr 
to share Ig 2br apt $300 incl 
ht+ hot water. Shr elec + 
phone. No Reaganites or 
pets. 460-6394 days. 


Mariboro Prof/feminist 
seeks same to shr 2 bdrm 
apt 10/1. $300/ mo inc h & h. 
Call aft 6 pm 480-0125 


Mature 25+ non-smk F sks 
same for 2 bdrm in 
Dorchester on Red Line Nov 
1 923-9206 


MELROSE 
M or F for 3 bdrm apt 
spacious, quiet nbrhd, 2 car 
garage, yard near rtes. 93, 
128. $158 662-0913 


Melrose prof F sks 25-35 F to 
shr 2 bdrm apt in resd. area 
can walk to trans to Boston 
$262 ht incl. avil now call 
665-1510 


MELROSE prof wntd for 2br 
apt nr T,prkg,pch $275 incl 
util avail Oct 1 call Deb 
665-3139 aftr 9pm 

New Cor F quiet resp. ref. 
$275+ sec dep. furn prking 
and bus 964-6225 leave 
message 


NEWTON 
One prof. F wntd. to shr., 
with 2 F's , 3 bdrm hse, prch, 
yd., spac. Iving rm., pkg. 
$283+. Eves. 244 0697. 


NORTH READING non 
smkng, honest, responsible, 
GM rmmt shr ige home. ref- 
erences required, serious 
only. Brandy 664-4443 


Nwt. Ctr. M/F 30+ qt pro No 
smk/pts Spac 7 rms frpi w/d 
1&half baths Pkg 350+ 
965-2401 Lv mess. 


ACTON F to share apt. Vic- 
torian house, yard, gar- 
den,priv. pool, fireplace in 
bedroom. No cigs.,pets. 
$354+util.,sec dep required. 
Call Karen 894-9154 or 
275-1800x6 175. 


F rmmte wntd for 2bdrm apt. 
Harv. Sq. area $250 util inci. 
643-4445 


Prof GM sks quiet nt non 
smkg M to shr Irg, 2-bdrm 
apt nr Cop Sq. $350/mo% 
util. PO. Box 146 Camb 
02238 


Prof wmn 23+ to share ig 
sunny furn 2 bdrm Marlboro 
St Firthru PENTHOUSE 
$500/mo incis utils. 
864-8900 ext 311, 266-1465 


REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 

WITH A 


Pheenix 
Help 
Wanted 


AD 


Call 
267-1234 


TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 


PANORAMIC VIEW 
Charlestown - fantastic view 
of Boston from irg, very 
sunny 2 br at top of historic, 
beautifully renovated bidg 
near Monument Sa. All mod- 
ern kitchen (d/d), bath and 
security. Easy on-street pkg. 
M prof, 25, seeks M/F 22-28, 
$340 starting Oct 1. Cail 
235-1473, 6-10 pm week- 
days, all day on weekends 


prof 20-30 2br BEACON 
HILL $262.50+util per mon 

= days 292-3264 ask for 
ue 


Prof F36 +older cat sk rm in 
frdly, stable hse or ig apt 9/1 
or 10/1 call 326-3009 


Resp F 20 seeks room in priv 
or grp hm, w/in 20 min. by T 
to Camb. Any arrangmt. expt 
all M. Cail 595-7987. 


Revere bch rm to rnt 23+ ten 
min wk to T $200+ priv shwr 
share kit call 286-0125 imed . 
fro Oct 1 


RMATE WANTD 
Bos GWM sks M/F 20-30 to 
shr ige 2bd 2 bth, prkg avail, 
on T $290 mo inci gas ht a 
cond avail now call 739-2294 


Roomate Wanted: 2 
Bedroom 275 per month 
Avail 10/1 254-4982 


ROSLINDALE skng F rmmt 
for sunny 2 bdrm apt, hrdwd 
firs, mod kit & bath w/ back 
yard and porch nr T $250+ 
ht no smkrs/pets. 421-1360 
days, 323-1771 eves. 


SO. E.,GWM 25,prof., seeks 
same for 2 bdr. lux apt, fr 
prkg, nr trans. $350+. Cail 
262 7981 7am-1pm. 


SOM 3M, 1F sk F 25+, to shr 
semi-coop, semi-veg hshid 
w/ garden 20min walk to Hvd 
Sq. $140/mo no smk, no 
more pets. Call 6-10pm 
625-5005 


SOM/CAMB Porter Sq 2M 
seek M/F 28+ No smoke or 


fur $130+ call 625-3195 
before 10pm 
SOM/CAM -teach/mus 26 


sks qt/friendly M/F for spac 
2 bd walk to Hvd No sm/pts 
$225+ call John 625-3407 


Som Davis Sq 1 friendly in- 
dep. F looking for 2 F or M 
28+ for suny sp. 

apt 2 firs $180+ util starting 
10/1 or late nites (10-11pm) 
& wkends call 623-3524 


Som Davis Sq 1 friendly in- 
dep. F looking for 2 F or M 
28+ for suny sp. 

apt 2 firs $180+ util starting 
10/1 or late nites (10-11pm) 
& wkends call 623-3524 


Som Davis Sq 1LF, F gr stu- 
dents seek F for semi veg, 
semicoop nonsmk hs hid 
w/cat (no more pets) $200+ 
util beg 10/15 or 11/1 call 
628-4165 8 am - midnite 


SOMERVILLE-2M 1F 27-50 
seek 1F to share a coop 
group house we are etar- 
ian non smokers striving for 
anon sexist home. Our lives 
are filled with politics music 
books and dancing $130+ 
625-2597 


SPRING HILL/SOM 
lovely victorian 8br,5ba 
owner occup quiet ngbrhd 
15min to Hvd,in,UN,PO 
SQ.Friendly,warm house- 
hold but not crunchy granola 
$350/mo John 628-6045 


SOM/WINTER HILL F seéks 
F 24+ for 2 bdrm apt 210htd 
porch yard smk ok no pets 
776-4899 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 17 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 
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So Shore - Share a beau - 3 - 
bdrm - Dir Water View. One 
roomate 2/3 of house - two 
rms - 1/3 rent wholistic 
health oriented, workin 
professional - peaceful - 
a - 9:30 am 925-1407 ast 
a 


SOUTH END DUPLX 
ROOMMATE WANTED 
Prof GM bdrm apt to 
share 5 ast 4 Coply. study 
alcove, large commn space, 
rf deck, $500+utils (heat in- 

cluded) call 536-1160 


non smkg 
sks m/prof to 
share 2 bdrm in Aliston. 
205+ util. Nr T call 782-5532 
after 7pm 


Waltham/Newton near 128/ 
Pike F prof or grad 25+ to 
share sunny 2 bdrm, no pets 
$197.50 + util 899-0896. 


WALTHAM Prof SWM 28 sks 
same. 2bdrm apt pisnt weil- 
kept quiet trees pool tennis 
nr 128, 2. $325 incl ht. no 
smkrs drugs pets 894-3303 


Very quiet, 
professional 


COUNTRY COTTAGE 
small,seciuded,2br cottage 
on Martha's Vineyard 
avail 1-3mos this winter 
(Jan-Apr 1985) for sublet,or 
swap for Boston locale re- 
fers.required 617-693-5752 


Newton Cnr.lg. bdrm in 
3bdrm Vict. home either for 

1 mo. or until March 1 4270 
incl. util per mo. 964-6483 


ART SPACE SUBLET 
Painter space liv in furn+ 
skylight 6mth-2yrs Beg novis 
$550 ht inc poss use etch 
Press parking available 
David 267-9689 


WORKSPACE 4 ARTS 
Teaching/Rehearsal space 
big beaut nr NEC w Stein 
grand 536-2768 


MISCELLANY 


membership for Joy 
Dance Centers 


Wanted: young F. 18+ to 
share 2 bdrm apartment 
near NU. $235 month pilus 
utilities; near T. Avaii. im- 
med. Call 266 7559 aft 6PM. 


Wat/Bel/Ari F sks F 28+ to 
find & create a home to- 
gether I'm creative & friendly 
please call 354-8435 


WAT/BEL/ARL Prof 28+ to 
look for apt together. Have 
dog up to $750+. Debbie M 
Days 923-7770. 


Watertown 2M,1F sks 
1F,25+,$200+ avail immed 
926-0274 


WATERTOWN- M prof sks 1 
M/F 25+ to shr 5 % rm 2 
bdrm apt in hse. $300+ utils 
Avail immed 924-0521 aft 


var low price and nego- 
tiable please call Margret at 
239-2446 


IF YOU MISS THE 
THURSDAY 4 PM 
DEADLINE... 


We will now accept ads 
sntil 10:30 AM Friday. An 


additional service fee of 
25% will be charged. 


LATE ADS 
ALL 
CATEGORIES 


7pm wkdys/wknds anytime 


WATERTOWN: Prof. F sks 
resp. quiet prof. M/F. 30+ 
for 2br apt,frpice,yrd,quite 
norhd,nonsmkrs ~ 
classical mus. Pet 
$275/mo+ util. Pat 732 1163 
926 1853 


WATERTOWN- Prof F 24+ 
to share spacious 2 bdrm apt 
w/same, nr T $300+util no 
smk/pets. Avail now 
926-9550 aft 7pm & wkends 


WATERTOWN- prof M sks/ 
prof F 24+ for 2 br apt 


$200/mo + util leave 
message 926-0164 
Wat F rmt wanted to shr mod 


apt $330 incl ht no elect nr 
bus call Ellie 258-1794 days 


WINCHESTER duplex rent 
$168+utils F, nonsmkr, no 
pets call Kirsten 656-0453 or 
Sue 656-0413 wkdays 


W MEDFORD semi macro 
male looking for nonsmoker 
to share 2 bdrm apt in 2 fam 
house 242-2505 488-8149 


THIS WILL always be the 
first ad in LATE ADS ALL 
CATEGORIES. 


FOUND---- 

1 black leather wallet w/lot 
of cash!, no ID's. Would like 
to return it. Call 637-5281 for 
best time. 


Free Systems Analysis and 
Programming For a small 
Business. Student needs a 
project, Mike 436-3398 after 
5pm 


BIOENERGETIC COUNSEL- 
ING 
AND THERAPY 354-2245 


6 pcs traditional living room 
set sofa rocker & chair maple 
frames loose cushions. 
Herculon green brown rust 
plaid fair cond. Coffee & end 
tables good cond $750 firm. 
Cail after 7pm 354-4530 


Loft Sale:lumber, office art+ 
oth furn,florescent 
litng,doors,refrig, sink 
weights,clothes 542-2770 


Woman to trd ight hsekpng 

+ chidcre 15hrs. pr.wk. for 
rm + brd. Nnsmkr; some 
even.+ wknd time — 
Spacious qrtrs, sep. ent. 

T. Mst love chidrn. 965-0171. 


ROOMS 

TO RENT 

A gay rooming house in the 
South End has 1 studio apt. 
ior rent call 437-7116 until 
1ipm 


BEACON HILL 
Just renovated. 723-5680 


Boston Downtown very clean 
Private room+ bath in quiet 
— no cooking $75 wk 


BOSTON South End room 
for GWM 18-35 in 4 bedroom 
apt $60-80 wk can be 
furnished or not wkg fpi 
other amenities 437-92 8 


BRKLINE for Oct 2M 1F 


seeking M/F to share 4 bdrm 
apt.$213 incl util 232-4687 


HOSTEL 
Cleveland Crci $7. 277-2322 


One rm avail renovated 3 
bdrm apt. North End $250i!. 
call 742-6453 after 7pm.avail 
immed. 


Furnished Rooms for rent. 
Clean & nice, near bus & sub, 
5 mins to downtown. Weekly 
rate sec & ref 567-0753. 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


Members needed for ski- 
house, loc. 10 min. from Kill- 


Call Donna 232 7769. 


STOWE, VT Skihouse itd 
shares avail. Well located, off 
mt road $500+ shared utils. 
Dec 1- April 15 lively, prof 
group. 641-0511 aft 7:30pm 


STUDIOS 


Boston: 1200sq ' artists stu- 
dio or commercial space in 
building,newly de- 
veloped.quiet, private, views. 
avail Oct.1 non live in 
259-8369 


CLAY ARTISTS 
Fully equiped ceramic studio 
has space avail 1291 Comm 
Ave 787-4177, 423-3324 


JP Center St 2000ft to shr 
w/artist forming a multi use 
art cntr. Ideal for teaching 
/therapy $450+ 864-1317 


studio sublet 
230sq. ft. Oct. 12 - Dec. 7 
$220 862-6071 eves. 


S. Boston Ft Pt, Channnel 
Studio 1500 sq ft; sky igt. 
24hr heat, fin floors. No fee 
$600/mo. Pkg. 268-9453. 


S.End, Lvin ift, 720sq ft 

Is, pvt kit&bath 280m key ar 
2000, Avi imed, 482-2913 

or 1-580-08 10 


WATERTOWN for serious 


month+key call 783-1883 


SUBLETS 


1 BDRM FURN 
In Davis Sq. 
feb while tenant traveis $475 
incl heat & utils 666-4723 


refig oak chairs tables and 
other household items 
48 54 


GEMEINHARDT 
SILVER FLUTE 


DWM, 46,5'10", 145; ikng a 
F 2 be friend, companion and 
lover-I enjoy dining in or out, 
movies, quiet nites, sex and 
sports. | am honest, sinceren 
caring, and sharing. I'm 
ready, R.U. Box 8858 


REal Estate executive sk 
prof F that is equally suc- 
cessful for long term rela- 
tionship. Send phone No. 
P.O. Box 50, Wellsiey Hills, 
MA 02181 


MEN WANTED! 
Hrny attr blonde sks men, 
bik or wht to enjoy at no ex- 
pense to you. | will write and 
snd pic nd no or call if you 
prefer. Pis enci a few dirs to 
cvr exp of ad call etc. Write 
to Box 66 643a Tremont St 
Bos Ma 02118. 


Boston MW w medication in- 
duced impotence sks 
lunchtime partner for lovely 
wife 49,5'8,130Ib,dk 
hair,pretty,fun.she sks MWM 
30-40, prof, tali,trim,biond.Bx 
9006 


Come, on Sun. Oct. 7, 
9:30pm to the all-new Metro, 
for a presentation of men’s 
fashions from the B.U. Book- 
store. Holiday & spring ‘85 
lines of Grethel, Gianfranco, 
Ruffini and Basco. 


GOOD TIMES 
Warm exciting profession all 
mid 30's seeks 

with 


fun loving sensual WF 25-40 
ideal for MF seeking occa- 
sional passionate attention 
without burden of attach- 
ment must be discreet non- 
committal and clean photo 
to Box 9005 


GWM 24 5’9 50 Lbs. vry well 
built and gdiking. sks gay 24 
to 28 for friendship. Poss 
long term rel. U must be well 
built, GDikng vry masculine 
and well ended. | am sincere 
and honest. UB2. Prefer 
South Shore area. Send 
phone with letter to PO Box 
1761. GMF Boston Ma. 
02205 


INTERVIEW ME 

Are you a Boston working 
lady, bored and alone in yr 
office? Let me arrive for a 
“job interview", lock the 
door and get down to the 
business of pleasing you. No 
fee. Box 8857 


Trim BiBM into mags & more 
sks Bi/GBM 18. 25 to solve 
hard problems. L55 Box 565 
Boston 02102 


Wrestling fantasy GWM 35 
175 5 10 musc ht masc sks 
no-pain tv-type wrsting 
matchs w sim 18+ N. of Bos 
sfe sne ci dscr ubz Bx 457 
Auburn, Me 04210 


2 Exquisite YF 18+, give re- 
lax counsel & dom. Dis- 
criminate Gentm call 267 
8243 ESC. 


Italian jock will escort in/out 
Jeff 427-4832 


Town & Country Models has 
ov for female escorts. 

No car necessary. Call 
739-7761 


1976 DATSUN B210 

Excellent condition $1200 re- 
liable transportation 
325-6210 


VW Sunbug 1974 Gold 
Edition. $1700 runs exc., 
new brakes, sunroof 
367-8109 


The Phoenix Classifieds gets 
results. 


Can you afford to buy a 
home? Rental costs too 
high? Call Avenue As- 
sociates. 288 6100. 


if you are tired of paying rent, 
then, why not buy a home. 
Call Avenue Associates be- 
tween Q9am-12pm or 
4pm-6pm. 288 6100. 


BRI.prof F 31+smail,friendly 
dog sk rm for large sunny 
apt.$225+utilities. 783-9061 
eves 


CAMB designer looking for 
responsible friendly 
for sunny apt. avail. 
354-5763 Karyl $225 


BEACON HILL 
2 F seek M/F to share 3 bdrm 
apt. with fireplace and cat. 
avail Immed. $275 mo. ht. 
incl. please no more pets 
720-1169 eves 


Prof GM sks same to sh 
South End 2b apt Nov 1 $315 
incl nt & elec 437-0873 


Nov. 


Did you know? Twenty-four 
percent of Boston Phoenix 
readers intend to purchase 
an automobile in the coming 
year. Advertise in the Phoe- 
nix Classifieds. 


esting people around . 


together. 
sonals" section. And it's better than dating bars, better than being fixed up 
with a “friend of a friend,’’ better than just about any of the usual ways of 
meeting people. 
With a “‘Person-to-Person” ad, you can say what you're looking for in that 


TO PLACE 
YOUR 
Pheenix 
Classified 
BY MAIL, 
PLEASE 
SEE THE AD 


FORM ON 
THE LAST 


PAGE 


BULLETINS 


Termpaper catalog. 10,278 
papers avail. Rush $2. Re- 
11322 Idaho, 
#20 Los Angeles, 
90025. 477-8226. 


COLOR COPIES 
(8x10) 


From artwork, books or 35 mm 
color slides T-shirt transters 
from same. COPY COP, 815 
Boylston St... (opposite 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 
Congress St.. (near State St.) 
367-2738 85 Franklin St., 
(near Filenes) 451-0233. 260 
Washington St.. (nr. School 
St.) 367--3370. Open Eves. 
and Saturdays 


OCCULT 


HAIL SATAN! 
Author, lecturer, priest, will 
the history, 
pshychology, and applica- 
tion of power pertaining to 
the darker side of sabes 
-John Dewey 1-250-0: 
REGE SATANAS! 


PETS 


Free kittens 4 orange striped 
kittens to make your apt. a 
home or a gift please call 
731-4436 


| have 2 dynomite cats, with 
great personalities, that have 
to be given away, due to al- 
lergies in the house. One is a 
tri-color named Katie: 
Female, gentie, obedient, 
the other is Pyewacket:tiger 
male, loving and playful. 
Both are neutered, and front 
declawed; great with kids 
and dogs. Sad to see them 
but must. Call eves. 
2 


SKING IN STOWE 

Looking for people to join 
our condo at Stowe, VT. 
located on mountain. pls. 
call Mike Demarco at 
617-569-7770 


KILLINGTON chalet. Prime 
location. 3 bdrm & loft, 2 
bath, frpl, w/w crpt, TV, full 
ktch, stereo, private sauna. 
Sleeps 12. Avail wkens, 
weekly, Holidays. Call Tony 
326-8052 


EDUCATION 
ACTING 


Acting instruction all levels 
w/pro actress Cynthia 
491-6663 Camb soon 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
DRAWING 


Street Studios 628-6151 M- 
Th 10-3pm 


STUDY SCULPTURE 
In small class, taught by 
known Boston artist- 
teacher. Studio: Mon,Wed, 
6 6423; Home: 491 


PROJECT 
COMMUNITY 
ARTS CENTER 


Fall classes in: 
Clay, Sculpture, 
Beg. and Int. Pho- 
tography, Drawing 
and Painting. 
Children, teens & 
adults. 

(617) 491-0187 


SPECIAL 
SOMEONE ... 


nto Person 


The frustrating part of single life in Boston is that there are so many inter- 
to meet them. That's why vi 
Phoenix has ‘ ‘Person-to-Person,”’ a classified section that helps people ge 

is completely separate from the usual “pore 


special person. Then you decide 


your mail. 


Phoenix at 267-1234. 


This week 


meet someone at “‘Person-to-Person” 
Call the Boston Phoenix at 267-1234 


but no easy wa 


which responses to follow up because 
“Person-to-Person” uses no names and the Phoenix supplies box 
numbers. We hold ali mail for four weeks and two box services are avail- 
able. For just $16.00 we will send your mail out to you each week on Friday. 
For $10.00 you can come to our office during business 


hours and pick up 


_You can charge your ad by phone on your Mastercard, Visa or American 
Express card. Just $3.00 per line. So place your ad today. Just call the 


Phoenix 


THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS GETS 
RESULTS 


PONTIAC H/O 
FIREBIRD 1968 


MERCURY 
METEOR 1963 


6 cyl, automatic, 2 door no 
rust 68,000 original miles, 
new tires, interior in ex- 
cellent cond; must see, 
$1,500 FIRM. Call 
617-883-6632. 


OLDSMOBILE 
CUTLASS 
SUPREME 1982 


burgendy vinyl roof. 
Matching velour interior; 
wire locking wheels, alarm 


REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 

WITH A 


Pheeni 


AD 


Call 
267-1234 


TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold,”deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. 


Cat Litter Ki 
100 Ib. of Litter 


$14.00 plus tax 


Home Delivery of 
Cat and Dog Food 


CALL 298-1800 


KILLINGTON SKIHOUSE 5 
bdrm, 9 mi to 1-89, swim- 
ming, white water canoeing 
$45,000 696-8367 


SUGARBUSH-MAD RIVER 
Seeking members M/F 
25-40 to shr Warren, Vt 
skihouse mdrn kitch, frpice, 
sauna, privacy & scenic 
views just off RT 100. $475 
for season Nov 15-May 15. 
Call Dave 353-1372 or Jeff 
623-8095 eves 


TRAVEL 
2 Airline tickets to San 


Franscio very cheap call 
Dave 846-9793 9am to 
3pmthen 9:30 to 1:30 pm 


2 rnd trip tickets to San 
Francisco mst be used by 
Dec 1 $600 or bo for pair 
469-9635 


Adventurous trvling comps 
wntd: 2 SJM sk 2F, 25-30, for 
Europe/israel tour. Lyng 
Spring ‘85 for several 
months. Round trip air fare 
paid for, shr lodging and 
meals. Reply with synopsis of 
self + phone to PO Box 
1128, Boston 02117 


The Phoenix Guarenteed Re- 
newal - the best deal in town. 


DANCE 
Thur DANCE 


Thur. 5:30pm, 595 
Ave.,Camb. Call 492- 
$6.00 per class 


LANGUAGE 


FRANCAIS Lessons ali 
levels. Teacher-Harvard 
PhD. 267-3314 


MEDITATION 


CAMBRIDGE ZEN CENTER- 
Daily meditation. Monthly in- 
tensive retreats. Dharma talk 
Thursday 8pm Call 
576-3229. 


DHARMADHATU 
BUDDHIST MEDITATION 
AND STUDY CENTER 

515 Centre St., Newton Cor- 
ner MA 02158 965-2827. 
Daily sitting meditation at 
7pm. OPEN HOUSE Wed., 
10/3 at 8pm, lecture, re- 
. Fall course offer- 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


(Flyers and other 
‘unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 


such material. 


RESUMES 
PRINTED 


none or typeset by 
coP at 815 

tet the 
Pradential) 13 
Congress St., (near State 
St.), 367-2738. 85 Franklin 
St., (near Filene's) 
451-0233. 260 Washing- 
ton St., (near School St.) 
367-3370. Selection of re- 
sume papers and 
matching envelopes. 
Open evenings and 
Saturdays. 


LOST & FOUND 


Lost-Silver/Green Stone 
Earrings/Reward/ in M.I.T. 
envelope near Harvard 
Square. 353-2730 


Drive my car to Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul SOON 
(compact/ciutch)& I'll pay for 
1st tank of gas call 239-3410 


FLY NY!!! 
Fly New York Air $15. And 
around the world on 
TWA/QANTAS, $2000. 
369-2294 


Man driving to L.A. Calif 
about Oct 22 Will take a rider 
free to help drive. Phone no. 
pls. Will ans. all Box 8974 


NY-PARIS Oct. 5 must sell 
charter ticket $240 nego- 
tiable. Susan 876-1081 


R. 


way 
$100. 536-2393Iv message. 


Round-trip air tickets to 
Hawaii-use before Oct 23- 
$400 each round-trip 
ticket-667-1752. 


Train Ticket good until Oct. 
12, one way almost entire US 
$100. Trains are fun and 
easy 367-6137 


GREEN TORTOISE- 
The way to adventure where 
a@ camper bus provides 
transportation and ac- 
comadation. MARDI-GRAS 
-10 days in Feb - $199 from 
NY or Boston. BAJA MEX- 
ICO- 2 weeks- $299 from SF. 
MAINLAND MEXICO -4 wks- 
$399 from SF. WIND- 
SURFING with instruction for 
all levels- 10 days- $389 from 
SF 1-800-227-4766 


ings begin 9/25. Pls call for 
further information. 


Maditati 


‘and 
hatha yoga taught at the Nit- 
yananda institute call 
497-6263 for info. 


Raja-Yoga meditation. 
Ram Chandra Mission. 
No fees 662-2624. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
excellent studio space, 
downtown Lawrence 50 by 
75' w/18' ceilings adjacent 
offices owner will renovate 
w/darkroom etc very low 
rent Call 723-4125 


SERVICES 


Astrological birth charts 
cobiaten $10 send date time 

+ place to PO Box936 Al- 
iston Ma 02134 


ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


Clarity Editing & Word 


only 266-2082 


Gifted & Committed Writers- 
Achieve full excellence- Pub- 
lish, win prizes w/Kathieen 
Spivack. 926-1637 


College Students 
Research Papers 
® Hotline 
Send $2 for catalog of 
16,000 topics or call 


toll-free: 
1-800-821-5745 
Author's Research 
Room 600-PX 


Overcome writing and pei 


CHILDREN 


SURROGATE 
National Surrogate Mother 
Network. 


Hill MA 02167 


COUNSELING 


Bi/Gay counseling, sexual 
therapy, hypnosis, image, 
db . PhD. 731-0332. 


blocks. A ¢ 
ice for professionals “wee 
write. 926-1637 

Resumes-Papers-Reports 


All word processing and 
typing services. Accutype, 
267-8063 


PARIS GRAPHIC 
The State of the Art in text 
processing and computer in- 
formation services. The Su- 
per Resume, $ 24,95 with 
100 copies. Mailing Labels 
$0.25 Reports from 
$2.00/page! Drafts included. 
Rush service. Call 254-6909 


RESUMES PRINTED 
Retyped or typeset by 
COPY COP at 815 
Boylston St., (opposite the 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 
Congress St. (near State 
St.) 367-2738, 85 Franklin 
St (near Filene's) 
451-0233 260 Washing- 
ton St. (nr School St) 
367-3370. Selection of 
resume papers and 
matching envelopes 
Open evenings and Satur- 
days 


PARIS GRAPHIC 

The State of the Art in text 
processing and computer in- 
formation services. The Su- 
per Resume, $24,95 with 100 
copies . mailing labels $0.25. 
Reports from $2.00/ page! 
Drafts included. Rush serv- 
ice. call 254-6909 


Quality and economy- 
-typing and word processing 
266-1069 


Typing-Dicta. Rush. Vol. dis- 
counts. Pkup/del 522-7044. 


BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


GNOMON COPY 
Word processing. Resumes 
our specialty. Multiple tet- 
ters, theses, term papers. 99 
Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. 
492-7767 


DELORES 
(DEE) VILLA 


Formerly of John 
Dellaria’s of Boston, is 
happy to announce she 
is now working for In- 
finity Hair Salon in 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 
without nedd 


sexual problems such as 
Premature ejaculation, im- 


jency, or inexperience. 

SPECIALISTS at 

Health Centers. 
286-3444 


COGNITIVE APPROACH 
helps overcome depression, 
low self-esteem, isolation, 
procrastination, + stress. 
Tom Trainor, PhD 566-0646. 


FEMINIST THERAPY for 
women struggling to be free. 
Call Joan McGrath, Institute 
for Rational Living 734-0623. 


GAY MARRIED MEN 
You are not alone. ‘apy 
Group forming. Call Francie 
Giambrone 628-6988. 


HYPNOSIS use the other 
90% of your mind to stop 
smoking overeating sexual 
problems shyness negative 
thinking Improve creativity 
sports etc. Bob 776-7976 


FOCUS, INC. 
COUNSELING & CON- 
SULTATION. Providing 
short & long-term therapy 
for individuals, groups, 
couples & families, in- 
surance accepted. Inman 
Sq., Cambridge. 
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LOOKING FOR 
GOOD NEWS 


We are therapists who offer 
straight talk. No gimmicks. 
No fast cures. But thoughtful 
and challenging ideas to heip 
you feel better. initial 
interview without char 
WATERTOWN OL- 
LABORATIVE COUNSELING 
926-3164, 924-7534 


West Medford, 456 
High Street. For ap- SEE THE - 
pointment call: SPECIALISTS 
SHC 
Tues.-Sat. 4 resolution of male sexual 
hairstylist an: ; pr as 
colorist premature 
Don't be scared sexiess, 
Also announcing frustrated or em 
i i longer to 
yor 
anxiety, shy- 
ness, depression. 
ALWAYS ON habit change, 
Stress reduction 
SUNDAY AT THERAPY , sexual and social 
Copy COP issues Martin Grossack, 


Headquarters at 815 
Boylston Street (opposite 
Prudential) is now open 
Sundays 12-8. Copying, 
binding, color copies, 
large copies, printing, 
|cibachrome. Mon-Fri 
7:30-10, Sat. 9-6. Sunday 
12-8 Call the Cops at 
267-9267 


CIBACHROME 
PRINTS FROM 35mm 
SLIDES 

($5.00) 

8"x10" ($8.00) 
In 10 minutes. Zoom lens allows 
cropping. Available at COPY 
COP Headquarters at 815 
Boylston St.. (opp. the Pruden- 
tial Ctr.) 267-9267. Or Precinct 
2. 13 Congress St (near State 
St.) 367-2738 Open eves. and 
Saturday. Open Sundays 12-8 
at 815 Boylston St 


CIBACHROME 
COLOR STATS 
Up to 11°x 162" in 10 minutes 
Zoom lens enlarges or reduces 
50% from artwork, objects, 
35mm slides. Glossy, matte or 
transparency output. Available 
at COPY COP headquarters, 
815 Boylston St., (opp. Pruden- 
tial Ctr.) 267-9267 of Precinct 
li, 13 Corigress St.. (near State 
St) 367-2738. Open eves. and 
Sats. Open Sundays 12-8 at 
815 Boylston St 


J&C TYPSETTING 
Design and artwork. Ads-- 
brochures- resumes $30 
Newsletters. 731-5238 Brki 


The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds - Boston's Mar- 
ketplace for just about 
everything. 


MR. BIG’s® 
GIGANTIC 
COPIES 

enlarged or 


Institute for Rational Living. 
734-0623 


WHOLISTIC 
THERAPY 


* Personal growth and 
Self Esteem 

* Body Work and 
Rebirthing 

* Sexuality Counseling 


(617) 366-6207 


PLAY THERAY | 
works for adults and families 
as well as for children. Ellie 
Friedland MS, 628-6113. 
Bob Poole, LICSW, 
354-6035 


Psycotherapy for life's dif- 
ficult transitions. Scott 


471-5233 10am-2pm 


- by the only 
SPECIALISTS in 
New England 

offering 


SEXUAL THERAPY 
* SURROGATE THERAPY 


«GENDER C 
SEXUAL HEALTH 
CENTERS 
INTERNATIONAL. INC 


139 Boylston Street, Boston 


SELF-AWARENESS GROUP 


Copied, reduced to FOR SINGLES, men and 
mane women, led by mature, ex- 
while you  perienced Gestalt 
COPY Gop. 815 Boylston St., Individual counseling al 
( pa offered. Sliding fee coals. 
Fi St., (near Call Dorothy 491-6408. 
Filenes) 451-0233. 260 Wash- 
on St., (near School St., ) DATING 
-3370. Open Eves. 
815 B CLASSICAL MUSIC 
QVERS EXCHANGE 
i 


‘om same. COP, 815 
ion St., 

tial) 267-9267. 1 8t., 

(near State St.) 367-2738. 85 
Franklin St 


unattached music lovers. 
Write CMLE, Box 31 Pelham, 
NY 10803 


LOVE SPORTS? 
At Last. An 


Introduction Service 
Just For Sports Lovers. 
Single 
SportsLovers 


Call us Today! 


965-3372 


* COUPLES COUNSELING /, 
OUNSELING | 


Ze 


v86l ‘2 ‘OML NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


write Box 211, Chestnut 
— Beginning intermediate & ea 
advanced drawing 
— — classes.For more info call Zev 
Helen Hawes _at_ Vernon Professionally trained fem: 
— — — 
= = LIB 
Behavior 
— is a physical-sensual- 
‘am 
the inexperienced maie. 
| 
— SPECIALISTS at 
266-3444. 
— 
y 
FIND 
wh YOUR / 
id 
silver. Excellent condition. ee 
Serious inquiries, call 731 ous 
2331. 
= 
Rebuilt motor, 4 speed, fac- | 
tory rally rims. interior and : 
— —— exterior in condition. 
$2,800, or offer. 617 
-April 30th; $560+ $75 sec. ine. Air Cond, Stereo radio. Beet» 
system. $8,500 FIRM. Call F 
617-883-6632. — au 
d 
artist good light not live in i 
400square_feet_$150_per (8x10) 
Processing can make the dif- 
451-0233. 260 W ton 
Open Eves. and Saturday. 
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NEW TO BOSTON? 
JUST VISITING? 
RATHER NOT 
BE ALONE 
TONIGHT ? 


EXEC-U-DATE 
Will find you an intelligent, 
attractive, platonic com- 
panion for dinner, theatre, 
Sightseeing, meetings, 
etc. 


_EXEC-U-DATE 


is a unique social dating 
service staffed by attrac- 
tive, intellectually con- 
versant, professional men 
and women. 


Call 
449-2261 
and take out a doctor, 
opera singer, consultant, 
dancer, lawyer, writer, etc. 


@ 


SINGLE? 


Meet that special person 
Now! All ages. LOW 
COST. Since 1970. FREE 
BROCHURE. Call 
DATIQUE today. 
267-4500 


DATIQUE INC. 
437 Boylston Street 
Boston, 02116 q 


In just 3 years, we've 
brought together thou- 
sands of single men and 
women over lunch or 
cocktails in greater 
Boston's nicer restau- 
rants. Explore your 
mutual interests with 
someone new as a mem- 
ber of the only profes- 
sional group that makes 
all the arrangements for 
you. Inexpensive, confi- 
dential and fun. Remem- 
ber, JOINING IS AS 
EASY AS CALLING. 


__254 -2534 
Gz = 
LunchDates 


4s featured on TV &ir 
the BOSTON OBE 


“The Dating 
Service 
That Cares” 


Boston 
739-6688 
Braintree 
848-9388 

North Shore 
631-2997 
South Shore 
378-4389 


Springfield 
(413) 737-7644 
7 Years of quality service 
26 Offices throughout the 


YOU DESERVE 
THE BEST! 


You're a selective, at- 
tractive person with 
Kmuch to offer. But 
where do you find your 
ideal mate? Your 
search ends here. 


RELATIONSHIPS 
V.P. INC. 
863-5054 


TALL CLUB 
Men 6' 2” & Women 5’ 10” & 
join the Boston Beanstaiks 
Tall Club. Happy hours 
house parties cultural events 
bike rides Call 236-2147 for 
newsletter 


The nation’s largest 
personal dating serv- 
ice with 47 offices. We 
must be doing some- 
thing right. 


Boston 723-4244 
Hingham 749-5700 
Framingham 879-8641 
Chestnut Hill 232-4800 
Wakefield 245-4667 
Brockton 584-8303 
SINGLE? 


Meet someone very 
special at a relaxed 
lunch, brunch or early 
evening cocktail date 
Call Today! 
* Quality dates 
* Personal 
All age groups 
* Over 1500 members & growing 
Lunch Couples 
367-9529 
0:30-6 weekdays 
10-1 Saturdays 


‘ 


HOME 
SERVICES 


MARATHON PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT cleans, 
paints, wallpapers, carpen- 
try, Carpets, insulation, ma- 
sonry landscaping 522-2268 


TIDY TEAM 
Home cleaning with a smile. 
We're neat, we're nice, call 
us once, call us twice. Rea- 
sonable rates. References. 


522-2588/AM 
TILE TILE TILE 


Repairs and grouting. 
Call Bob 934-6292 


LICENSED & INSURED 
SERVING N.E. & N.Y. 
SPECIALIZING IN 
PIANO MOVING ONLY 


254-8228 


ALLSTON PIANO | 


GENTLE GIANT 
Highly professional work 
cal and long distance; pianos 
N.Y. City. Fair rate 864-1516 


BRUCE WEST 
LOCAL MOVING CO. 


547-6248 


= 


HH Trucking. We mve almost 
anything. 483-9197, Mike 


A-1 TRANSPORT 
All Size Jobs 


Local 


Man + van fast rible Dave 
12/hr 254-1785 


Man & Truck $15 547-9365 


NEGOTIABLE RATES 
Tired of high hourly rates? ! 
offer cheapest moving rate 
around. 776-0463. 


From °18/hr. 


MAX!-VANS 

© CARGO MASTER TRUCKS 

© HOMES © BUSINESSES 

© 24 HOUR DELIVERY 
SERVICE 

© UC & INS 


236-1848 


= 
> 
= 
=< 
= 
= 


MARATHON MOVERS 
1-6 men, 2 vans, 24’ truck, 
local or long dist., pianos, 
office. 522-2268 


TRUCKIN’ 


MOVERS 
OAST TO COAST 
MOVING 
SPECIALISTS 


AT UP TO 25% 
LESS 


Boston to 
California 

or South as far as: 
North Carolina. 


TOLL FREE 
1-800-334-1651 


THE BOX STOP 
New and used boxes for 
moving and delivery avail- 
able. Inexpensive! 661-0550. 


PHOENIX or CALIF: SWM, 
40, sks attr SWF for trvi 
comp. Leaving for Calif 
10/6/84 in new p-u. | have rm 
for your belongings. Ride is 
free. Bruce: P.O. Bx 151 
Brcktn, 02403. Leave ph. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. Some 
gas allow. Good cars leaving 
daily. Must be 21 & licenced. 
Call 267-4836. 


DRIVER NEEDED immed. to 
drive ‘83 Ford pick-up to 
Calif.-L.A. area Call Ed coi- 
lect at (805) 529-5719 


BOATS 


19’ Cape yphoon 4 
sails head run its. new 
int.,ext cush. 82 5’ hp Brit. 
ull cradie $6800 or BO 
745-5312, 741-1384 Mike 


23' Sail Boat 1972 kells exc 
cond sips 4 inci 9.9hp ob, 


trailer,many extras $6500 
662-8068 eves. 
CLOTHING 


1 year old man’s racoon 
parka coat w/hood. Mint 

diti $1000. Boston. 


DRIVERS NEEDED 
Drive a car anywhere USA 
must be 21 & licensed Gas 
allowance, 262-9590 


DRIVERS NEEDED 
Minnesota, Florida, MO, 
California, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Texas + all points gas 
allowance 536-0120 


PHOENIX OR CALIF: SWM 
40, sks attr. SWF for trvel 
comp. Lving for Calif. 
10/6/84 in new p-u. | have rm 
for your bigings. Ride is free. 
Bruce: Box 151, Brockton, 
02403. Leave phone. 


DRIVERS 
» Cars to all states (Cal., 
Ariz., Fla., Texas, etc) 
Leaving daily 
« All kinds of cars 


TRANS. SERV. 
UNLTD. 


734-8110 
1018 Comm. Ave. 
Boston 


PIANOS 


Sales Service 


Pianos Bought & Sold — Consignment 
Rentals — Moving — Financing 

Grands. Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, New, Reconditioned, 

Rebuilt, Hundreds of Vintage Pianos. ‘““Compare our lowest 


prices.” Steinways, Mason Hamlin, etc. Guarantee workman- 
ship, plus full rebuilding services at reasonable prices. 


7 days a week — 10 to 10 


ELECTRICIANS 


YOUR NEW ELECTRICIAN is 
waiting for your call to satisfy 
all your electrical needs. Call 
567-2137 and ask for Joe 


We're the best. 
Toll Free 
1-800-342-3794 
Leominster 


534-5564 


Several N. E. Offices 


Framingham, Franklin, 
Milford and area. Gay social- 
support group, varied ac- 
tivities, no dues or fees. Call 
Tri-County Assoc. 376-8145, 
473-3529 


Looks 
aren’t 
everything 


but why not meet 
someone you're 
attracted to? Since 
1976, our exciusive 
video introduction 
library has attracted 
the most eligible men 
and women around. 
How selective are you? 


Featured in 
The Globe 
Evening Magazine 
and more. 


Boston ¢ Newton 
Wakefield 


247-3800 


tun and PAINTERS 
licensed social workers 
Great painter 354-6088 
SMILE * N 
intTRODUCTIONS | MISCELLANEOUS 
Personalized dating. 
You've seen the rest... GAY FATHERS 


Gay Fathers a support group 
Box 1287 Kendall Sq. Post 
Ofice Cambridge, MA 02142 


MOVERS 


A&M Movers! Anything, any- 
time Cheap. 254-1788 


1-4 men with truck. Low 
rates, NYC, licensed + in- 
sured. Anytime 327-9532 
1x1 Movers best around 
661-1184 reasonable rates 
A+ Irish Boys & Truck lic.& 
ins. local& long 641-1234 
B4U rent 14ft. Exp rel. 
NYC $225 +G+T. 547-9618 


Best Deal Around MaxiVan 
$15hr. Call Pete 782-6015 


Apollo 
Moving Service 
The best movers. 
The lowest rates. 
— Same Day Service 


497-4101 
Lic. & ins. MPCU #25283 


Dogmatic Movers Unlim. $25 
hour 542-8112 ask for Peter, 
Paul or Jerry 


PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 


Low rates — 24 
hr. service, 7 
days a week. 

torage. 


DANIELLE 


MOVERS, INC. 
186 Brookline Ave. 


MDPU 2022 


M & J TRUCKING CO 
Loc Lg. Dist Move to rate exp 
call 277-6225 889-1027 


MOTION MOVERS rel exp 
local/iong dist 277-0525 


gentle $18inc-g&m 262-2526 


DAN’S VAN 
MOVERS 
MDPU License 15258 
Apts. Households 
Offices « Large-Trucks 
« Insured « Low Rates 


661-1683 
| Bae 
| LOCAL — 


‘No job too big or too 
| small. Frequent trips to all | 
New England, New York, 
New Jersey, PA, VA & 
D.C. Call anytime. 
Or 361-8185 


364-1927 
ICC MC 1931 MDPU — 1498 


NICE JEWISH BOY WITH 
TRUCK Goes to NY and back 
regularly. Insured and 
careful. Call 723-7010. 


ANY TIME 
ANY PLACE 
ANY THING 


VAN MAN 
723-1915 


LOCAL LONG DISTANCE |" 


Silly Movers 742-0824 


OVER 


MOPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 
VISA 


F.reprool Palletized 


‘STORAGE 


BOSTON, 
N.Y., 
D.C. 

EXPRESS 


Pianos, Antiques, Etc. 
Weekly Trips 
723-1915 


THE BOX STOP 
New and used boxes for 
moving and delivery avail- 
able. inexpensive! 661-0550. 


THE MOVING EXPERIENCE 
We handle your belongings 
w/care 783-1228 277-5192 


PARTY 


Disc Jockey for all occ. and 
lookalikes 773-0690. 


"Disc JOCKEYS 


Whatever the occa- 
sion, we can energize 
your social function’ 
with music. We have 
the selection, sound,’ 
experience and prices 
to please everyone. 
Party Place 
787-4465 


Classifieds 


are having a 
PARTY 


Department Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters 
Magicians - etc. 
Place your Party 
advertising at festive 
rates. 


CALL 267-1234 


hunky GWM driving to 
Fran 10/21. Seek meliow guy 
to share driving, ex- 
penses...? David, Box 731, 
No. Andover.MA 01845 


OREGON 


MISCELLANY 


BE A REAGANBUSTER! 
REAGANBUSTER bumper 
stickers $1.50 ea or $1 ea for 
20 or more. “BE A REAGAN- 
BUSTER - REGISTER AND 
VOTE” T-shirts w/caricature 
of Reagan w/red circle and 
slash. $9.95 ea or $8 ea for 
10 or more. Buttons w/same 
logo as t-shirts $1 ea or .75 
ea for 100 or e Also 
songbooks-parodies of pop- 
ular songs incl. ‘‘Reagan- 
busters’, “Go ask Jane 
Wyman,"’ ‘“‘Nancy Just 
Wants to Have Fun."’ 
Absolutely outrageous! $3 
ea. Send checks or m.o. to 
Daniel Bartley 266 Grove St. 
Apt. 1 Newton MA 02166. 


Disc Jockey for all occ. and 
lookalikes 773-0690. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE various items in- 
cluding desk, com- 
puter,refrigerator & comic 
books.call Dan for details 
evenings 522-3751 


ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 


Call 267-8351 


T-SHIRTS 
Below wholesale price! 
We're a silkscreening com- 
pany liquidating our stock. 
Brand new union screen star 
100% cotton 350 for $440 
491-4350 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 


COAL STOVE 

Russo coal burning stove. 
Top of the line. Holds 60 Ib of 
coal. 24 hour burn. Complete 
with blowers.Used 2 sea- 
sons. New$879 will take any 
reasonable offer. 746-5575 
after 6 pm. 


The Phoenix Classifieds gets 
results. 


FURNITURE 


1 double bed-sized head 
board, 1 double-sized bu- 
reau and mirror, 1 6 drawer 
chest $350. 899-4983 


J.D. FURST 


and son 


186 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
267-4079 566-5901 


kingsize platform bed 
w/matress cover com- 
forter $225 Haitian cotton 
couch exc cond $200 
technics turntable $70 Call 
aft Sun 738-9316 


30”X60” glass table with 
pedestal base. Very contem- 
porary look. Also coffee 
table glass top $225. for 
both. 2 breur style chairs, 
$25. each. Call 236-1292 and 
leave message 


3/4 futon & frame head- 
board, drawer on wheels 
handmade solid ash, dark 
stain. Perfect cond. $400 
firm call Michelle after 6. 
782-9498 


3'x4’ butch bick table & 4 
chrs $420 Bedworks oak plat 
bed dble $170 2 oat couches 
$100ea, plat bed queen $50 
ovrszd wrk dsk $35 3 twin 
mats $25ea 643-6336 pms 


COFFEE TABLE oak & =. 


FOR SALE-MOVI 

sort SCULPTURE, NOT 
PLATE, COPPER POTS, EX- 
TENSION CORDS, RUGS, 
SMALL TABLE, VICTORIAN 


SEWING SUPPLIES, OLD 48 
STAR AMERICAN FLAG 


CLOTHING: 
VINTAGE CLOTHING (men's 
top coats), hats & bags. 
Shoes, boots & ice 


skates(6'-7) CALL FOR AP- 
a - DAY & EVE- 
IN 


BARBARA WARD 
247-1524 


JOY OF MOVEMENT full one 
year membership. $299 call 
Terri 372-0581 

Joy of Movement member- 
ship expires 8/15/85 inclues 
aerobics & natuilus. Best of- 
fer - 731-8423 Julie 


NEED 
CASH? 


We buy used 
paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORES 
1256 Mass. 
Ave.,Cambridge 


Skis for sale 195cm 
Rossignol Equipe Slalom 1 
year old exc cond $150 Call 
Dave eves 244-3148 


King size custom make 
Shinera platform bed up- 
holostered w/head board a 
steel at $200 522-4754 


AB MEANS ALWAYS 
BUYING 
We buy and sell quality 
used furniture, antiques 
and collectables. Visit our 
new showroom at 100 
Southampton Street, Bos- 
ton, Just off the ex- 
pressway-Mass. AVe. Ex- 


it. Plenty of free parking. 
AB FURNITURE 


NEWMARKET ANTIQUES 
‘427-3383 or 923-4107 


KING SIZE SOFA 


Simmons hideaway sofa 


XEROX COMPUTER 
MUST SELL 820 COM- 
PUTER W/25 1/4 DISK 

DRIVES AND KEY- 
BOARD ALSO SOFT- 

WARE AND INSTUC- 

TION MANUALS BEST 
OFFER TAKES IT CALL 
DAYS PHIL 423-1623 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Leicaflex camera (1966) SL 


F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


Sek view spot meter 


bed. Very good 
Makes into very comfortable 
bed. Medium blue fabric. 
$450 Call 484-7484 


Nikkor 50mm lens focomat 
1c enlarger vivatar 285 flash, 
misc items 655-6654 


KING WATERBED 
Pine, top Liberty mat/htr, 
hdbd 6 dwr ped, s/u liner, 
$400. Anthony 9-5 M-F 
965-8480. 


MOVING-MUST 


SELL. 
Medit 5 pc queen bdrm set, 
twin bed, wainut offc desk, 
wainut bkcase, wkbench, 
antq corner cab., spanish 


screen, queen convert 
couch, lamps, tracklight, 
stereo equip, typewrtr, 


movie cam, projctr, fireplace 
screen and grate, 738-0455. 


Pillow Sofa converts to com- 
fortable bed, earth tones 
$100 or b.o. Call Larry 
646-6883 


Pool Table 4x8 slate ex- 
cellent condition $50 call 
Sunday or 6 - 739-9131. 


Sleep/sofa $140 futon & 
platform bed $100 pictures, 
antique trunk $30 Misc small 
tables 864-3823 


Solid Maple dining rm. table 
w/4 solid maple capts. chairs 
$300 or BO 437-9504 or 
654-7742 


Solid oak butcher block love 
seat. 2 yrs old. Hardly used. 
Easily disassembled. $275 
899-5430. Eves 


STUDENT DESK 
SALE 


Great closeout on used, 
4-drawer desks, $50 each. 
Antique Revival, 1 Harvard 
Ave., Allston 787-4040. 
Delivery available. 


Ten Oriental rugs for sale 
2x2-10x12. Call Sun. 11-1 
only 491-7578 


WATERBED 
King on base w/6 storage 
drawers, pad sides, htr, drfill 
kit. Was $690; will take best 
offer 277-7033 


Waterest waterbed - King- 
sized - 3% yrs old - heat - 
new matress - dark wood 
fram w/2 tire bookcases and 
mirror $200 787-1419 


Wrhse. Sale asst.used furn. 
Metro. Moving + Storage. 
134 Mass. Ave. Camb.Oct.9 
12-5pm,Oct. 10 9-5pm. 


ODDS & ENDS 


1 yr Health Club Mmbrshp 
avail. Whrpl, sauna, st rm, 
shwr, aerob, naut/univ 
negotb. Carol 527-6402 eve 


ARMY MEDIC BAG 
Recycled or new $3.99 + 
$2.00 p & h for mail order call 
212-795-5760 


Boston Athletic Club couples 
membership. $400 usually 
$450 Call Frank or Betsy 
eves 653-1410 


Brown velvet couch $100, 
Gemeinhardt Piccolo $150. 
Carpe Sweeper $10, other 
household items. 267 1091 


4 SALE 
Maple table w/4 chairs $100 
lamps, cedar boxes,odds & 
end, electric typewriter 
338-2749 eves. 


8 Bauhaus-Design Breyer 
chairs brand new w/chrome 
frame walnut trim upholsterd 
in cin. brown fabric ideal for 
din.room desks conf. rm or 
off. $1400 call Mark 
969-4040 


Antg. bijar rug (w/hole) 9x 12’ 
rd, floral ptrn on royal blue 
fid-sacrifice $7000 or Best 
367-2170 


Persian bukhara hand 
knitted carpets for sale vari- 
ous sizes avail. price nego- 
tiable call 373-2413 


TABLECLOTHS 
Beautiful hand made 
linen tablecloths w/ 
nice detail Must see! 

Call evenings 424-1346 


APPLIANCES 


2 typewriters 1 brand new 
BROTHER electric w/compt 
hook. Piease cail for bargain. 
617-232-8455 Eddy 


Gas Heater 35,000 BTU $95. 
-Fiberglas shower base 
32"x32" $35. Peter days 
889-3535 eve 569-2347 


Singer 360K knitting ma- 
chine with ribber attach- 
ment. New. $850. 338-4424. 


Stove, frig, dishwasher, steel 
sink/disposal, all West- 
inghouse coppertone used - 
must sell 267-4239 


- need rider. Late Sept 
ber. Will share driving and 
expenses. Cali Daniel at : 
284 3497 


Typewriter silver-Reed 8650 
electric correcting under 
warranty $175. 491-0241 


Brown Sofa with roll-out 
queen size bed good cond. 
Must sell immed consider all 
offers call 738-1484 


Did you know? Twenty-four 
percent of Boston Phoenix 
readers intend to purchase 
an automobile in the coming 
year. Advertise in the Phoe- 
nix Classifieds. 


9 x 12 Berber Rug and pad, 
earth tones, less than 2 years 
oid. $500 or best offer. Call 
526-7708 evenings. 


Antique 4 poster bed, 1830's 
hand-carved mahogany w/ 
pineapple motif. 50 or 
B.O. 625-7938 


AUSTRIAN SHADES 
Beautiful designer fabric 
Austrian shades. Blues, + 
rust colors. Fits 19 inch win- 
dows and 30 inch window. 
Call 484-7484 for more infor- 
mation. 


Bargains Moving Sale 
kitchen, chairs, oak doors, 
bull fight pic, turn table, 
chandelier, etc, 567-0753. 


Beautiful 2 mo. old brass bed 
must sell! Please call Heidi at 
245-2427 work alot-leave 
meassage if not home 
$1,000 neg. 


Custom made king size linen 
bed spread beaut. brand 
new cond. pd. $350 asking 
$125 864-3823 


FOR SALE- Nilus LeClerc 
Artisat 4 harness fir loom. 
Exc. cond incis bench & misc 
extras. $350 Call 720 3631 
morns aft 9:30. 


IBM PC & SOFTWR 
512K (2)360K DRVS Monitor 
& Mono Adpt, PCDOS 2.0 
Lotus 123, C Compiler Easy 
Writer, Basic, More $3000 
Call 617-934-6133 


REAGAN” 
Should be Unemployed” 
Bumperstickers $1. each El- 
lis Assoc. Box 247p Dalton 
Ma. 01226 


Men's Raleigh Super Gran 
Prix. 25” frame. Like new 
w/pump & lock. $250 will 
talk. MATT 783-2259 


BUYING | 


DIAMONDS 
GOLD, SILVER 


Heirloom & Antique 
Jewelry 
Pocket Watches 
Gold Coins 
Also American, 
European & Oriental 
Gold Items 
White Cty 
Shopping Ctr. 
Shrewsbury 
754-9821 


NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., 
Fitchburg 


WANTED: Co-op Drkrm. will 
share equip Aliston/Brighton 
area pref. Costs, etc nego- 


thle 787-1211 


MUSIC 


AUDIO VISUAL 


IMF TLS50 Studio monitor 
sold at $1400 askng $600 
DYNA 400 AMP $350 or BO 
Lee 442-6856 morn + eves 


$549 Subwoofer System. 
RH- Labs Subwfr, PS Audio 
Amp 160W, Audio Control 
Richter Scale. 354-5356 


Tape deck sony TCFX30. 
Dolby bnc, metal capabilities 
$200 days 229-7168 eves 
899-6977 


Video Taping 
Confidential Service 
Call Bob 433-6632 


AUDIO 
REPLAY 


Used Stereo 
Stereo Repair 
8 Bow St., Harvard Sq. 

492-4604 


BOSE 501-IV loud speaker 
system, like new hardly used. 
Buying house must sell! $450 
John aft 6 254-2051 


Bose 501 speakers $500. 
Vector research 25w rec. 
$200 - Both $650. Tanburg 


Frank 879-5787 


VIDEO 
Best Rental Prices 
Around 


VCR - $9.95/day 
weekdays 
CAMERA - $9.95/day 
weekdays 


MOVIES - $2/day 
NO CLUB. NO FEE. 


VIDEOSMITH 
Coolidge Corner 
232-6637 
Copley Square 

262-1144 
The Mall at Chestnut 
Hill 
965-7970 


JUKE BOXES Seeburg 1947 
78 rpm, beaut wd cab great 
sound $1850. “Happy Days” 
1950 Juke beautiful restor 
$1850 237-1813 


Pioneer RT-909 Tapedeck 3- 
motor 4-head Mic/line mixed 
less than 20hrs. $895 new. 
Price $500. Tel.647-0842 


SOUND EQUIP . - 2 JBL 
Birch bass bins w/ JBL 15” 
spkrs. BGW model 20 
crossover, AudioArts stereo 
parametric eq. excellent 
cond. best offer 488-7682 


Tapco 6100 6 channel. Ex- 
pander unit 8 channel. Good 
shape. Inc. road case $500 
call Paul aft 6 881-4542 


tech 
hifi 


BARGAIN 
CENTER 


Car Stereo 
$25 & up 
Portables 
$49 & up 

Turntables 
$20 & up 
Receivers 
$25 & up 


| Come see us for 
the best prices 
on used compo- 
nents in the area. 


182 Mass. AVE 
Cambridge, MA 


864-4434 


= = — — 

Phoenix 


Att any band seeking keys or 
guitar | can cover any key pt 
w guitar synth except ift 
hand bass 354-3 153 w/vocal 


ATTN: STUDENTS 
Excellent pianos-quality 
workmanship- Boston Piano 
Works 536-3005 


RHYTHM 
GUITAR 


Est. R&R band seeks 
rhythm guitar with vocais, 
new-wave/'60s style. Be 


serious and hardworking. _ 


Jack. Noon to 6. 
5. 


Band needs sax player, vo- 
cals helpful.Have Mgr, gigs, 
demo,origs. Call Gary btw. 6 
& 7 782-5270 


BASS & key players with ex- 
perience, equip, looks & per- 
sonality are needed for a well 


Guitarist wants to join or 
form band mean one 
minute,nice the mext. 
Mature,competent, hard- 
working players with the 
urge to make noise call Bill 
787-9680eves. 


Guitarist w/ b/u u vox 
wanted by poprock dance 
band must be melodic & text 
yral w/some bite call Mitch 
783-3194 


Guitarist who sings and has 
origs seeks bass & drums for 
rock band Joe 734-6287 


GUITAR SOUGHT 
27-33, By gtr/ sing/ songwr/ 
29, ta form prog pop band 
w/edge. Commitment essen- 
tial Ken 876-3157 


Heavy Rock Guitarist wants 
to join or form band. Vocal 
and songwriting wee Into 
Schenker Queen Triumph 
Scorps. Call Mike 787-5609 


connected original modern MUSIC CONSULTANTS 
dance band. 964-3797 National Music Industry 
Consultants offers total ca- 

BASS PL. AYER reer guidance extensive ex- 
Perience and contacts send 

WANTED now for free brochure to 


For original hard rock band 
with management. Please 
call 787-5206 or 846-5592 or 
926-27 16 


Mike Lewis Consultants P.O. 
Box 243 Kenmore Station 
Boston Ma.02215 

(401) 781-1914 


Bass wntd for Amante T40 
must sing lead have trans nd 
immed gd $$ 

668-2386 or 438-3635. 


Bill Boche - we have a = 
99 for you. Please call 
3-0540 


Body English seeks modern 
State of the art key board 
player have gigs air play & 
exc contacts Call 232-7710 


HOT DRUMMER 
Solid but tasty, with exec. 
vocals and lots of exp in all 
Styles looking for steady $$ 
trans, reliable, call 

ie 735-0604. 


KEYBOARD GIG 
House band sks player with 
9d vocals for 4nite per wk 
perm. Work E3 on stage call 
Gordon 964-5926 


MULTI-KEYS by 
it/bass/voc & drum/voc 

‘or GB & clubs, fun & profit 

Call 327-7143 or 459-2347 


Primitive Romance seeks 
bassist & guitarist into J. 
Division Velvets Sister of 
Mercy sect 25 must be seri- 
ous creative vocals helpful 
787-0573, 254-0446 


Lead Vocalist needed.Must 

be able to sing medium to 

heavy rock, i.e. John C 

to Dio. Basic synth ABIL! 
lered. Frat gigs planned. 

254-2139 Pete or 787-1634 


LIGHTMAN/RO 
EXPERIENCED &PR 
FESIONAL; WANTED FOR 
AGENCY-BOOKED, ORIGI- 
NAL/COVER ROCK BAND. 
MUST BE RELIABLE AND 
HARD WORKING. 
SALARIED POSITION. 
R.D.L. MANAGEMENT 
617-488-7682 


LOUNGE ACT FORM- 
ING/exp F vocalist w/wide 
range in vocal training sks 
multi-keys w/lefthanded 
base,&guitar w/vocais for 
quality soft rock sound | have 
demo.tape.cali 431-1699 Iv 
message & details 


HEAVY MET. 
want M voc for org mti band 
must have looks and trans 
we have good equp and 
pract space call 
dris436-7706 Steve 
361-2660 


M/F bass wntd for prog rock 
bnd min 2-3 yrs exp pref voc 
a + Chuck 739-1013 
10am- 1pm 8-10pm 


Rock Bands wanted for 
South Shore Club. 825-5905 


Saxaphonist exp. pro 
Berklee grad. seeks Working 
band call Steve 864-8794 


home 
Orums bought sotd 7703837 


Songwriter/ singer looking 
for rock nm roll guitarist with 
heart. Rich 266-8470 


Soundman and/or pro sys- 
available. Reliable & ex- 

ienced. Refs- rates - info 
Cal 603-673-7881 


Still looking for Bass player. 
Guitarist and drummer with 


originals. influences from 
Beatles to ts to 
Buzzcocks. Call Paul 


623-1664 or Pete 


STUDIO-KEYS 
Pro w/Oberheim system 
avail. For studio work. DMX, 
OSX, OB8-8 plus disc 
Capability/xpander 
262-4755 


THE BUDDY SYSTEM 
needs drummer with RF & 
B/Funk/Pop 
and great hair call Buddy at 
742-4286 leave message 


TOP 40 band sks guitarist 

Should sing. have own trans. 

equip. Full-time. John 
-~1051 


Versatile /cover rock 
band sks bass/vocal + 
drums/vocais both w/exp 
chops 547-6586 


WANTED 
seeking male wan 
ington area, have practice 
facility. Call Bob 944-9197 or 
Dan 658-9020 keep trying 


BASS LESSONS 
Relaxed creative lessons al! 
Styles levels Camb Music 
Center 491-5433 


perience 
tevets. Call Chris 625-1457 


GREG LARKIN, VOCAL IN- 


277-1527 


power 
EV cess Ome $200 os 
ot ihe Pedute tre‘tess Durr bess Les Paw 20% ancevers Umic 
ond ‘ S550 Also scoops anc) Gow Mit Cond 
Study Center mds. Gevuss horns end $650 of So call Matt 
Sep. - more! 655-8635 o 681-3077 527-0912 
Class and Private Ara Pro? bass kustom Dass) Marte D-35 guttar con 
S$47-2370 Doth mothe Nee ty” SOUNC 
o BO w/case 784-6 109 
4-45 14 5-7 pm 6-90 serous eS 
NOLOGY CONSUL TENG 
Lessons. Electronics AT HOME 
ness ~ Steve wil! DISCTRONICS 
MIT/BERKLEE Alumnus teach you to play guitar 
437-9254 a. in the relaxed at- NEW ENGI AND’S 
Onty MC/VIS. mosphere of your own 
TOUR mation, call Steve at MOBILE 
DJ SERVICE 
Tues ON 
Thurs 10/4 TAM Brookkne ~ ~ Bye 
BOSTON HARMONICA BECKER BROS Upright new IN 
CLINIC keys Ah. Sound. black PRO AUDIO 
6-7 Pm $e fin $1200 522-7604 
PERCUSSION The Boston Phoenix 
Classiheds s Mar 
WITHGENEGOLDEN  ketpiace for just. about | 
Afro-Cuban. Brazihan 
969-5984 for into 
BGW 250 power amp $300 
LESSONS Yamaha M-200 powered 80 
jazz, Classical. pop channel! mixer $350 
666-2166 1165 Mass Ave 
PIANO LESSONS CARVIN L850 bass guitar Rear 
tet handed ex condition 
Jazz. Pop. Classical. Play by plenty of extras best offer ’ t 
ear, improvise. with patient on 
call Craig 267-4873 
NE. Conservatory grad 646-3950 
Bruce Barth 524 7421 Casio C202 synth mint! 


BOSTON ROCK # 4 
Mark Vanderwater music 
need bass drums guitar to 
Promote album. Paradise gig 
soon. Call 1-659-4610 


Coolstep, a soulful hard 
gitng 10 pc rk bd w gigs sks 
M voc songriter at. We have 
strong musicship dedicatn 
exp - R & B pop jaz influ ez 2 
work w 643-0540 


Doris has a new sound this 
published writer creates 
through her swinging voice 
617 4828850 ext626 


DRUMMER 
Drums w/good back up vo- 


original rock band. Good $, 
Part-time. Cali Lee at 
628-5307 


Drummer/lead vocalist avail- 
able. Top 40, vari- 


Years 
Chuck 7824830 
Drummer tkg for T40 work 
mach Simmons dble 
On Synth. solid & reliable call 
Bob 617- 262-2738 
DRUMMER looking for jazz, 
_ GB or part time gig played 


Doug 924-8571 
Drummer needed hardcore 
speedmetal 

record soon John 32 10 

Bill 739-0238 

SOLID DRUMMER 
SOOKING FOR 
SERIOUS BAND 


Expd. pro wants to join am- 
bitious working band pref. 
west of Boston. Rock only- 
No. bubblegum. Kevin 
875-3562 


drums & guitar looking for 
players and or band all styles 
part time Call Dave 339-4003 


KEYBOARDIST 


WAN 

We are a working cover/orig 
band with trans, equip, 
strong vocals, strong players 
(guitar, bass, drums), and 
the best agency in town. We 
need a keyboardist w/ the 
ability to overplay, and the 
taste to know when to. We're 
into many styles, and we 
NEED a fourth player w/lead 
vocais, equip, & trans. 
Please call Dave 1-837-0832, 
or Sandy 325-5643, after- 
noon or evening 


KEYBOARD 


PLAYER 

with Rhodes + Poly Synth 
tooking for Esta GB 
or Top 40 Band to Join, must 
be serious, | can adapt to 
musical situations 
Larry 247-3473 

10 am or 5-6 pm 


Keyboard player — vocais 
wanted by working Top 40 
band. Call Jeff 528°1943, 


keyboard player wanted for 
ed call 
Stormont between 9-10pm 
-9762 


Keyboard Player Avail 10 yrs 
full time exp read+ write 
charts exci equip+ trans 
want T40 GB Bill 
269-4706 233-2195 


Keyboards wanted top $$$ 
focal work 2 keys or more 
beau 593-9602 9am-6pm $$ 
recordings in the making 


KEYS WITH LEAD 
VOCAL 


x 

Keys with lead vcils needed 

for wkng GB/top 40 Band 

pros only call 492-3485 after 
Thanx 


Drums + guit wanted for nu 
music band influences. are u 
div cure siouie etc. call 
566-6105 6-11 


Ld ve wntd now for rock n 
ranch 2nd on inst at band 
gigging 254-4322 or 
284-0715 


BUDDIE’S 


A personalized, discreet introduction service 


for gay men and women. 


Call today for a better 
social life tomorrow! 


(693) 880-7625 


Why You 


Trying that great new restaurant? 
Seeing that great new movie? 
Grocery shopping for two? 
Spending the weekend with someone? 


If it is because you lack that someone spe- 
cial, to do these things with, then you owe it 
to yourself to discover a great new way of 
meeting that special someone. 


seks’: METAL BAND 
Seeks 2nd Guitar 18-22 
stage exp. vocals total dedi- 
cation John 231-1370 


Experienced bassist wanted 
for working FM cover rock 
band. Vocals a must. Call 
475-1956 after 6pm. 


Experimental rock/funk 
band sks bass player for 

and recording 492-0950 
0r492-8871 


LEAD SINGER 
WANTED 


Prefer someone heavy into 
Coverdale & Dio. Looks a 
must at lease 3 octave ra 
Call 787-5206 or 846-5 92 
or 926-2716 


LEAD SINGER WTD 
Circus in tune an all orig rock 
band seeks someone to 
cowrite with and sings great. 
call 245-6301 or 265-0022 


Exp. lead Guitar wanted for 
working Country Band call 
473-6729 


F drummer needed immed 
for estab working female 
T-40 rock band. Plenty of 
work! Back up vocals a must. 
Call Robert at 364-4405 


Female lead singer needed 
to complete 3 female front 
national touring act. Good 
looks and professional at- 
titude are as important as 
voice. = Mark or Eric at 
427-714: 


Female vocalist wanted for 
GB duo and band Must play 
cordal instrument or bass 
486-4002 


FREE LIVE VIDEO 
I'll tape yr performance free- 
you supply tape. Send name, 
address, day phone & 
dates/locations to: 
Vidiots,650 Pleasant Milton 
MA 02186. 


GUARANTEED $500 A 


WEEK 

Drummer who can sing high 
B-real voice and excellent 
falsetto.Good looks,pros 
only.Must have great voice 
and like '60’s music to start 
at $500.Call Dan, 927-3108, 
Gary, 927-8539,or leave 
message at 927-9387. 


GUITARIST 
jaine’s 


#1 Band, Sky High 
needs hot young guitarist 
with vocals, personality & 
open mind play for yt 
appreciative audiences and 
make money salaried posi- 
tion playing Me. NH VT MA 
& Canada. Bookings Thru 
June 1985 latest top 40 cov- 
er, Originals under way, 
Female front, 5 piece. Con- 
tact the Management Co. 
Portland 207-622-2727 


Guitarist seeks GB T-40 gig 
lead vocal db! horns tpt bone 
pref BOS area hve transport 
242-1757 Kevin 


lead singing guitarist seeks 
working top 40 GB band PT 
or FT Mike 770-1013 


Heads-Up 
Boutique 


531-537 Broadway (Rt. 28) 
LAWRENCE, MASS 682-1632 
Satin-Sparkle-Glitter- 
First with New York & 
West Coast Fashions 


Clothes for... 
Stage, Show, 
Rock, Disco 


“We 
Have 

All The 
Clothes!” 


Group discounts 

Personal check accepted. 
Master Charge & Visa 
cards 

Open Daily: Mon., Wed., 
Thurs. & Sat.: 10-5:30 


p.m. 
Tues. & Fri. 'til 8:30 p.m. 


KEYS 
IMPLETE heavy 
Must be a 
ready for exposure. 
Trans.and equip. necc. writ- 
ing and vocals a +. Rehearse 
in Wilmington. For more info 
call Craig Lee Cogar. Day 
657-4087, Eve. 272-6739. 


GUITARIST 
seeks T-40 or pro HM gig 
w/many years exp,exc.eqp 
trans,time+some vocals ask 
4 Basil 356-4603 


MULTIKEYS NEEDED 
complete original rock 
Sar Attitude personality & 
dedication a must. Call Nick 

266-2748 


M/F Keyboard/synth 18-25 
Energy pop - nothing harsh. 
Strong BU vox. All orig. Andy 
353-8038 


Modern band sks vocal + 
gigs + rec. Infi;rk- 


337-8599 or 623-2066 


M or F synth-vocalist wanted 
for orginal Cape area band 
call Scott 1-778-6843 


Prof F lead vocalist skng to 
join wrkng No. Shore based 
rock band, cover and orig, 
Betsy aft 6 927-0877. 
R&B/Rock band nds keys 
own equip. Can rhrse 2-3 
nites/wk. Now forming 
890-3200x347 (days) 
729-7325 eves 

Recording rock band looking 
for exp. sound technician for 
South Shore area. Please 
call immediately 826-6901 
ask for John 


REHEARSAL 
Avail Nov, 240- 
visit! Chuck 668-6231 eves 
Liz 986-7349 eves 


REHEARSAL SPACE 
Hyde Park, bands call Bob 
364- 3418 


Rehearsal space in Somer. 
Lge rm, 24 hr access,alarm 
sys, no hvy metal pis. 
$250/mo. Gay 661-6741. 


AUDIO 


ENGINEERING 
SOUND & 
MUSIC 
WORKSHOPS 


offers an intensive 
course in 24-track 
recording at Blue 
‘Jay Studios in 
Carlisle, Mass. 


*a hands-on approach 

«small classes 

«student projects 

«reasonable tuition 

instructors recognized in 
field 

«Fall sessions start soon 

Licensed by the 
Commonwealth of Mass. 
Dept. of Education 


Call 
(617) 232-7710 


AND KEYS BARRY SAHAGIAN 
ti student: 

inal rock. Call 878-7921 Bob Malden. Ma 02148 
or Andy. 

Guitar - all acoustic finger 

REHEARSAL Styles. Pro teacher - BM in 

SPACE classical guitar. Call 


Sound proof-24 hrs.- 
security-loading dock 
-game room-low 
rates 
186 Brookline Ave., 

267-4079 or 


WANTED 

Blues influenced Bass player 
Main influences are led zep 
beatles ccrand other 60s 
blues rock. We want to be 
doing orig. soon We will work 
when ready Dedication a 
must Call 668-8234 Rick 
anytime 


492-2001 


LARRY CARSMAN IS BACK 
let my patient professional 
approach and 20 years 
teaching experience 
you. Openings for serious 
guitar students all levels all 
Styles. 489-1558 


JAZZ SALSA POP 
NE Cons. grad teaches im- 
provisation Luis 282-5160 


KEN PERLMAN 
renowned clawhammer 
banjo & fingerstyle guitar 
player now in town, accept- 
ing students. 646-8066 


Wanted M or F vocalist for 
top 40 rock band exp. ness. 
full time call Jill at 286-2031 
or 289-8649 


LESSONS In theory, Improv, 
saxaphone BM, MM NE 
Cons. Exp. Performer reas. 
rates. Mitch 524-7639 


Wanted Synthesist & guit for 
orig band. Roxy/Duran influ. 
Style, humor, looks essential 
call Robin 232-4861 


WINDOW OF OP- 
PORTUNITY 
Bassist & drummer sought 
by M guitarist & F violinist. 
We sing; so should you. 
Open minded democratic 
format w/emphasis on rock. 
Final goal: Beatles, XTC, T- 
heads, Doors, Eng Beat, 
Bruce, Nilsson. Pre req: ex- 
cellent chops, sense of 
humor. 491-4350/547-3264 


INSTRUCTION 


VOICE LESSONS 
For professionally minded- 
technique, career develop- 
ment. All styles 
Call Sidra Cohn 423-7462. 


STUDY DRUMS 
w 


CONSERVATORY TRAINED 
RECORDING ARTIST 
develop you talent by dis- 
covering the individualized 
teaching method of Michael 
Karcz 327-1103 


ACQUIRE VOCAL 
EXCELLENCE 


Avoid all vocal problems 
while developing range, 
strength, and confidence. 
Honour Berklee Grad Ac- 
cepting all levels. Ear train- 
ing, Composition, and ar- 
ranging lessons also avail- 
able. Recording and video 
facilities.437-9141 


RICK BERLIN 
Voice Lessons. Avoid Vocal 
Blowout. Increase range and 
technique. Call afternoons 
524-2412 


Singing lessons w best 
teacher in town: Pop, bdwy, 
etc.. 266-1231. 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
12 CHANNEL BI-AMP, 
stereo mixer. Clean sound, 


excellent cond. $600. 
262-3341. 
12 String ovation legend 


acousitc/electric sunburst 
$425 Mike 325-8122 


15° J.B.L.Speaker Sonic 
bass cab-grt sound - $300 
call Stu at 787-1309 Leave 
message 


1969 Fender Presicion Bass 
sunburst body Rosewood 
fingerboard Bad ass bridge 
plays & sounds great $400 
call eve.322-8115 


SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 


Private instruction 
in all instruments, 
voice, theory & 
songwriting. 
Highest quality 
profesional 
Instructors. Course: 
credit & non-credit. 
Day & Evening 
Classes 
Specialized courses in 
piano tuning and 
restoration 
SPECIAL GUEST 
INSTRUCTOR 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 
OF THE JAMES 
MONGOMERY BLUES 
BAND 
Taking a limited 
amount of students. 
Scholarship & 
workstudy programs 
available. 
24 HR. PRACTICE 
SPACE AVAILABLE 
Call 267-4079 to set 


up 
interviews & audition 
186 Brookline Ave., 


Boston 02215 


1971 Gibson Les Paul de- 
luxe. Cherry sunburst fin, in 
excel cond. Grover machine 
heads, hardshell case. $475 
or bo. Aft 7pm 569-1737. 


1984 Gibson Les Paul Cus- 
tom. Black with white trim 
gold parts,and an ebony 
neck. like new condition , 
hardly used. Comes with 
hardshell case. Warrenty still 
good. $650 firm. Call 
369-0248 


61 Strat, 68 custom, 66 jazz 
bass, Supro dobro ovation 
guitars, Vox guitars & amps, 
Tokai new & used only ones 
in Boston, banjos, manalins 
etc... 151 Belmont St, Bel- 
mont 489-4864 anytime 


$325 tender case for p-bass 
best offer 731-9127 


CONTRERAS 
quitar spruce top 
even 


Drums & cymbal for sale 
Gretsch 8x12", 18x16" 
toms, 14x18" bd. all maple 
Paiste 20" ride, zildjian 14° 
hi-hats, 15° crash Best offer 
Joe 783-3025 


Elec keyboards: Casio 101 
25 voices $250 Yamaha 
CP 10 & Amp $300. Both ex- 
celient call 542-3622 for info 


Fender Dual Showman Cabi- 
net w/2 15° JBL spkrs 
0130s. $250. Very gd shape 
274-7100 «4628. -3268 


Fender Harvard Reverb 2 
amp. 20 watts. like new 
cond. hardly used. Has 
headphone . $160 firm. 
call 369-0248 


FENDER RHODES 73 
sound 


FENDER RHODES 
73 great action, gd cond 
rewkd by Dennis Elec. $450 
call 628-1710 or 354-2338 
eves 


good 
Yamaha 15amp, practice 
amp $75.Daytime 497 8140 
FENDER STRATOCASTER 
white & maple w/tremolo 
mnt cond $425 Peavey 130 w 
bass amp BO 734-0019 aft 6 


Fender Twin-amp pre CBS 


PEVEY XR400 AMP 
Head 100w into 4 channe! 5 
way @q pevey tri-flex sp sys 
shure 58 mic cords All $600 
call 254-8644 


Piano 49 high Fischer 
upright $500 or bo 
731-9400 
Early 1900s. recently 


or 9-5: 494-1192 x 6010 


Piano electronic Korg LP 10 
$300. tenor sax like new 
$350, Arp Omni 2 synth like 
new w/case 401-467-2732 


PORTASTUDIO Model 244 
mint condition with Anvil 
Case $900 254-3490 


Rhodes 73 key stage piano 
ex cond $550 tapco key- 
boerd mixer 6 chan. $80 
ibanez stereo chorus w/ac 
adapt. $85 437-1255 


Roland Guitar synth. Gr-300 
& Gr-505 Guitar 
$825. 


ROLAND Space echo 
RE-201 unused with box & 
papers 375. Audio-Technica 
Mike ATM31, 85 Bruce 
731-5574 


SC-400 stereo power amp. 
commercial series 
w/speakers $500 days 
229-7 169 eves 899-6977 


SEIMER BARI 
Mint cond mew 3400 ask 

1500 inci case, 
stand 242-2928 


100 Watts, Twin 
$350 call Marty 437-9030 


FLUTE FOR SALE 
Arista flute, new cond was 
450 asking 250 warm sound, 
plays great, 242-2928 


Flute for sale for beginner 
excel.cond.low price. music 
stand incl. call 745-8728 


GIBSON SG wainut color ex- 
cellent condition great 
sound $300 inci hardshell 
case eves 469-3804 


GUITARS FOR 
SALE 


Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch Su- 
per Chet, Rick 12-Strin 
Strats, Teles etc. 899-29 
267-6077 


Hammond organ with Leslie 
customized B-2 and B-3 fea- 
tures $800 Arp string $400 
Peter 282-6287 afternoon 


HOT BASSISTS 
Spector Bass $850 Taurus J! 
Pedals + Contri $500 Ev115 
BASSCABS With Vol Contro 
Midrang (2) $380ea Peavey 
Mark3 Head $250 All Equip 1 
Year Old Call Dan 745-0592 
lvmess. 


J. Covell pno & rel sub Bos 
stu 423-0199, 2461437 


oKAWAN CONSOLE 
high exc. condition 
tiful sound & finish $1950 
522-4234 leave message. 


King Baritone saxophone in 
exc cond w Case, 2 

mthpcs. Natick 655-8650 
Buy now, box reeds free! 


LEARN THE ART OF 


RECORDING 

in our fully equipped 16 track 

studio. Hands on 32-hr. 

course. Starts Oct. 10. Limit 

10 students. Call now for 

po information. MCM 755 
3. 


MESA/BOOGIE 60 w+ 
guitar amp w/ custom anvil 
case min+ cond. wd cost 
$900+ new,want $700. 
498-5184 


63 fender jazzmaster sun- 
burst finished great con- 
dition. Also Fender Strat 64 
body vintage neck, new 
frets, tortoise shell pick 
aurd, red sunburst finish by 
edulia, heavy duty tremolo 
assembly $650 or trade for 
mid 60's strat 524-8093 
keep trying 


65 Fend Bandmaster amp w 
2 small cabs 2 12 in alt ecs in 
each on consign daddys by 
berkiee ma ave 


--! BASSES !-- 
Clean, versatile YAMAHA 
BB400 $300. Also, prize 
RICKENBACKER 4001 vin- 
tage age, custom fretiss fin- 
grboard $500 731-6306 


BEACON MUSIC 
New Electric guitars from 
$99 156 Boylston St Boston. 


Moog source w/hvy duty 
calzone case $550 hot-spot 
vocal Mon $60 David 
956-3008 dy 361-7155 nit 


Ltd Edition Gibson Les Paul, 
Factory red, gold hrdwre, 
P.A.F. pickups, deluxe case- 
rare best offer 424-1499 


NU Peavy xr600B mix/amp 
6ch 800 watt built in eq $400 
2 EV speaker cabs 14 in 
horns $150 per Korg MS10 
Synth a steal at $300 call 
Mike 625-3127 


ovation elec-acoustic guitar 

exc cond w/case $325 or BO 

also ibanez delaxe elec 
uit$175 or BO Call 
44-8165 


Paiste 505 cymbols under 1 
year old. 14” heavy hi-hats, 
22" ride, 18" crash. Best rea- 
sonabl offer. Pete 254-2139 


TEAC 3340S tape recorder 
and 8 channei mixer $1100 
or bo, other musical instr & 
equip must sell 986-8056 or 
341-2818 


Vibes - old jenco vibes w. 
motor. Ragged Ikg but still 
sound gd 450 David 
956-3008 dy 361-7155 nit 


VOSE BABY GRAND 
Vose & Sons (1929) 5' Bos- 
ton style, mahog newly rbit & 
refin. Showrm cond. $4500; 
also Korg Poly 6 $1000; 
Yamaha A4 250W amp./cab. 
comb. $400; more keybd 
equip. Aft 4pm 254-2976. 


yamaha cpio elec piano $300 
korg msio synth $300 roland 
strings $250 peavy mic/with 
stand $75 crumar elec or- 
gan$375 peavy tnt100 bass 
amp$200 hoimes65watt 
bass amp$125 ut! support 
stand$100 call Jerry aftSpm 
662-7593 


Yamaha C S 60 synthesizer 
exec. cond.! 8 note poly 
you'regonna love it $1400 or 
8.0. 7-2833 call 
9am-11pm 


YAMAHA DX7 SYNTH 
$1650!!! BRAND-NEW 
Bought in Japan, never used. 
Incl. all pedals + access, ac 
transformer. Avoid sis tax, 
long waits ! As is, cash/mo 
only. Call 232-6384, 7-10pm 
M-F, Sat-Sun 12-10 pm kp 

trying. 


PIANOS 


Bought-Sold 
Rented-Moved 
Serviced 
Rebuilt-Tuned 


Grands 
Uprights 
Spinets 
$99 & up 
‘Lowest 
Prices 
Highest Quality 


J.D. 
FURST 
& SON 


186 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 


267-4079 
and 


566-5901 


— SCHOOLS - DRUMS 
— — music NE Conservatory Pick | = 
= Gentle oboe & recorder | 
STRUCTION emphasis on | 
= — technique. voice coaching & 
vocal therapy. New and for- 
; mer students Cail 282-1721 
ia or Write PO Box 385 Boston ye 
02122 tor into & scheduling i 
: = = | PIANO : 
Classical 
signed 1968 $1500 Cali 
—— —— 265-0022 
restrung & hammered. rich 
— = tone $1000 or bo, 661-4762 ii 
4 it 50 or best offer. 
_ channel board $950 call 
5 Steve et 1 pm 
(40 1)274-6588 
Fender Rhode _ piano — 
2 
= 
or 
ful 6 | — 
L_ = = = 
= 
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MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


EASTERN LIVE 
Sound system rental. 
systemn/engineer/price om 
binations in Boston. Chris 
492-1376 


EASTERN LIVE 
Sound system rental. Best 
system/engineer/price com- 
binations in Boston. Chris 
661-9005 


PEOPLE 


TRANSVESTITE 
TRANSSEXUAL 
TAPASTRY 


all persons interested in 
TVism or TSism. Contains: 
Organizations directory, 
coming events, forum, let- 
ters, articles, fiction and per- 
sonal listings. Available at 
adult bookshops and other 
locations, or Send $10.00 to: 
Box 19, Way- 

nd, Ma 01778 
5575 


MESSAGES 
ROSALIND 


This is your cousin Celia writ- 
ing from the forest. (1 do so 
hope you figure this out) | 
haven't much to say ‘nis 
time; some nerve you nave 
not being at the Cap> this 
weekend. Is all well? A e the 
boar bite stiches out? C 9 you 
have any time to com: visit 
and enjoy the pleasures of 
Arden? | (no doubt) will be 
soon to the court to visit and 
to ponder. The life here is still 
of interest to my future. (A 
long is needed, 
but 
nothing is You 
were/are right, the place is 
perfect, the experience more 
than valuable. With agape, 
your Celia 


A SOLDIER'S PLAY Sept 16 
you wore white jeans, black 
jacket, and pink socks. We 
spoke briefly please call 
665-2997 


BY NUMBER 35 
I'm gonna miss you, but not 
all the confusion you have 
caused. Maybe someday 
we'll meet again next to 
Dorthys shoes. Good luck! - 
32 


Carol-A. Bingo! call Peter, 
Lnt- Anas leave yr 

w/secretary. I'm out of 
town but will call you back, 
discretely 


Dave-Franklin u forgot 2 in- 
clude way to contact POBox 
16 E.Walpole 02032 please 
write soon John 


N.W. DEAD-HEAD 
From time to time you run 
across someone you can re- 
late to. You're pretty in- 
tuitive, so | won't keep you in 
the dark any longer. Let's 
just say I'm a friend of 
Dorothy's and leave it at 
that. By the way if you're still 
confused let me know and I'll 
shed some light. R. 


DEAR BEVERLY 
| loved your letter and would 
love to meet you. | do not 
have a home phone please 
call pay phone Sat eve the 
29th between 6-8 SGS- 
GIWW Sincerely Harry 


give the peopie that use 
drugs in this world a political 
voice we have a form of com- 
munism | have the police ly- 
ing | escaped the caz. 


HEY MARCIAB.!! 
0 Here is my message to you: 
you! You are acy. lama 
You are % ; | am 9. Still 
with me? Check the C if so, 
like this Z. Would you like to 
<& to Portugal? Sorry, we 
have to =, oops, | mean >>. | 
hate my hair _,. I'd like to eat 
a 4& for dinner tonight. You 
know, it’s almost 4. I'll 
you from Fla. 


IPHEY 
The human mind may as- 
sume many a diverse vari- 
ation of time, space or con- 
sciousness; because of that 
fact this is one. The board 
“Just doesn't speak to 
ME,"'as another period of 
time passes in the mines. 
The work is dirty, smelly and 
utterly pathetic; however 
somehow Sister Ruth will pull 
me through. | must depart 
now, but until next week stay 
stiff, and don’t let the hu- 
mans get in the way. Yours 
truly, Darby O'GilI.P.S. In 
disreguard of the old ad- 
dage, good things DO COME 
in very large pack- 


it's a typhoon!!!!!!!D. O. 


IT’S JUST A $12.50 LIFE 
WE'RE LIVIN’. 


9- 


JEM 
Things can be worse, so try 
and make things better now - 
hey one good thing - I'm 
around at nite when you 
want to share various in- 
dulgences- M 


Joey of Norton.Go to pay ph 
outside Polo Lynch,Rt140 on 
Mon,Wed,Fri at 7:pm or snd 
payph and time 


JOHNNY 
MIRACLE 


All that needs to be said in a 
case such as the existing one 
is: 


“IT’S THAT 
AIR-OGGANCE ABOUT 
YOU THAT ILIKE.” 


Oh Dave! Oh Wen! Oh 
Sweety! Good things come 
to those who move. I'm prac- 
tically dead. 

Oppurtunity lost? State 
&Congress 4:30pm 
9/26,1984 Bright orange 
dress and artist's black 
folder Ask for Pearson 36 
524-7161 


Saying of summer 1984: 
DRAG ME, JUST LIKE 
MY MUFFLER. 


VICKY 
We met in the rain at Owl's 
Head. I'd like to see 


you 
call Dick. 
}-5371 


JIM 
We met in the queue in 
Leicester Square and missed 
each other at the Proms 
Concert. Please call 
401-723-9186 


PERSON 
TO PERSON 


Another in a neverending list 
of adult ads that Karen 
would like to see rates forth- 
coming from. 


Another in a neverending list 
of adult ads that Karen 
would like to see rates forth- 
coming from. 


CONCERNED & 


CARING 
Our Staff of experienced- 
professionals knows how to 
serve you. Call us and you 
will agree with thousands of 
other single people who have 
already benefitted from 

LUNCHDATES. Cali 
254-2534 


SAVOUR LIFE... 
Warm, witty and wise, fun- 
loving and fit, successful 
professional, attr highly- 
evolved DJF with joie de 
vivre, a heart and love of 
music an outdoors 


36-52 is basically 

fied, highly successfull, af- 

fectionate, attr and athletic 

with a sense of humor and a 
tle soul. Phone # please. 
x 8616 


Have A 
Cultural 
Adventure 
In October! 
Join us at the Museum of 


Fine Arts for a special 
event and reception. 


A great way to meet new 
friends! 
Cultural 
Adventures Club 
969- 


| tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 


Author/publisher seeks 
company of a lilting literary 
lady. Please write Box 120: 
Bedford MA 01730 


TENNIS-RAC. BALL 
Energetic, responisible, 
SWM, age 40, tall and slim- 
to share athletic and social 
activities with SWF. Let's 
stay in shape together! P.O. 
Box 447; Boston, MA 02258. 


Beautiful, intelligent, 
creative SWF, 26, with inner 
strength + vision 

sks wonderful successful 
SWM, 27-37, sensitive + 
fun. Who are you? 8921 


attractive sensitive F 36yrs 
seeks M in academia 
33-45yrs I'm a writer like mu- 
sic ethnic foods movies quiet 
evenings Box 8899 


Attractive teacher-artist 47 
divorced Live in a recluse 
cabin by the sea Wouid like 
to meet an earthy sensual 
woman who is adventurous 
and fun Box 322 S. Orleans 
MA 02662 


DWM If you are a lady who is 
40+ keeps her self attractive 
is honest about her desires, 
there is a very interesting 
man who wouid like to meet 
you. Successful, virile, en- 
joys dancing, dining, week- 
end trips. Interested? Can 
you stand the heat of pleas- 
ure? Think of the cold gray 
weekends we might enjoy to- 
gether Box 8821 


Adriadne (DWF 41) awaits 
mature dionysus (S-DWM 


FRIEPDS 
LOVERS 


A GAY-LESBIAN 
BISEXUAL 
INTRODUCTION 
SERVICE 

new management 
Where men can meet 
men and women can 
meet women as new 
friends and possible 
lovers. 
5% discount for Co- 
lumbus with 


Client Introduction 
For application and in- 
formation, mail $2.00 to: 


Fal 

P.O. Box 292 
N. Andover, MA 01845 

739-2200 X631 

685-4025 

Name 
Address 
Telephone 


Enjoy great food and jazz music at 
partial, They're affordable 
and a lot of fun. 
to meet someone fal! Call 


The Main 
Attraction™ 


The Phoenix Classifieds gets 
results. 


Mon.-Fri. 10-7, Sat. 10-1 
965-4290 969-6030 


Engineer DWM35 5’7" 150 
I'm not into bar hopping but 
would like to meet a nice F 
for an honest relationship. | 
enjoy skiing, biking, good 
and quiet talk. U 
should be trim & 18-36 as | 
don't look 35. Write Box 
243, Wayland, MA 01778 


SINGLE ? Join 
LUNCHCOUPLES . Call 
367-9529 weekdays 10:30-6, 
Saturdays 10-1. 


HWTN 19 84 
saw you thumbing at parker 
& braeind | wntd to give you a 
ride but was on call | was in 
cab you had glasses and 
curly hair wid w much like 
to meet you plise 
writeBx8928 


RCO PLING 
WM 37 13! 
haired SWF nonsmkr college 
rad;for a lifetime loveship 
nthony PO B 13 Pembroke 


SAILING MATE 
Australian guy owner of sail- 
ing sloop seeks the company 
of SWF with good sense of 
humour for Caribbean 
Cruise Box 


SBF 31 very attr, well-ed, 
cultured, prof employed, 


theatre, candlelight dinner, 
soft music and more. Race 
irrelevant. Singles only. 
Please write to PO Box 61 
Auburndale, Ma 02166. 


SEEK BLK FEMALE 
SWM 33 fairly handsome 
seeks pretty petite bik. 
Female 20-30 for meaningful 
children ok 


VIDEODATING SERVICE 
Choose your next date on 
videotape. Completely con- 
fidential 


Boston MA 02116 
Open Tuesday-Friday 5-10 PM 
Saturdays, 10-6, or call 
267-1319 


OGAMOUS MALE 
WM 6'2"" 210ib 54yo good 
Ikg col grad bus owner polite 
warm witty vari gd int seeks 
younger SWF to share lifes 
highs and lows. PO BoxTH 
12 111 Locust St. Woburn 
MA 01801 


GWM 27SKS GWM 
for friend or ? | have many int 
I'm 5’ 8 130 br/bi brd/mstch 
Im gdikng prof sec + stable 
ub2 take a chance-who 
knows?PO Bx 9322 Boston 
02114 


Ideas m an artist or 
educator.Surly spontaneous 
fun enjoy dancing people 
humor nature & lifes sur- 
prises RL POBOX 554 
Pelham NH 03076 


IMPERFECT 


There are lots of ads here 


for other perfect peop 
is not one of them. This 
short, bright mezzo cute oc- 
casionally charming, playful, 
opinionated, uambitious, 
slightly adventursome M 27 
is seeking a petite person 
with whom to share: the arts 
(most of them esp. music) 
food, late night con- 
versation, dark humor, 
bicycling and mutual admira- 
tion. All other characteristics 
are open to arrangement-- | 
don’t think you can specify in 
advance what a friend 
should be like. Write Box 
1186 Brookline PO 02146 


photo please Box 361 Wilm- 
ington, Ma 01887 


Pen Pais females, males 
cal area, nationwide for info 
send SASE to PENCO Box 
76 Bedford MA 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
ond massage. display 


All phone numbers must be 
verified by 6 pm Wednesday 
evenings for your ad to run. 
To do this, call 


536-5390, ext. 289 


Thank you 


Prof.SJF 30+ seeks em- 


THAT CARES.” 


the Northeast. 


patibles 


“The Com ai That Cares” 


Are you looking to improve your social 
life or find a special mate? The dating ser- 
vice that is: PERSONALIZED; PROFES- 
SIONAL; SELECTIVE; CONFIDENTIAL; 
CIVILIZED; INDIVIDUALIZED is COM- 
PATIBLES — “THE DATING SERVICE 


Compatibles will put you in touch with 
people of quality. Our professional coun- 
selors listen to your individualized needs, 
interests and tastes. 

We are as serious as you are about me>t- 
ing that special someone. If you are a 
busy, intelligent person who is very selec- 
tive, then Compatibles is for you. 

Call for an initial free appointment 
today to one of our 26 offices throughout 


Judy & Jim Yorio, owners 


Call Compatibles office nearest you! 


Boston , MA area (617) 739-6688 
North Shore, MA area (617) 631-2997 
Brockton, MA area (617) 378-4389 
Braintree, MA area (617) 848-9388 
Worcester, MA area (617) 832-9060 
Springfield, MA area (413) 737-7644 
Easthampton, MA area (413) 527-5870 
Pittsfield, MA area (413) 443-3540 
Greenfield, MA area (413) 527-5870 
Providence, RI area (617) 336-5889 
Warrick, RI area (401) 884-1717 
Newport, RI area (401) 849-9262 
Brattleboro, VT area (413) 527-5870 


Nashua Manchester, NH area (617) 631-2997 
Bloomfield, CT area (203) 242-5296 
Farmington, CT area (203) 677-6310 
New London, CT area (203) 443-3768 
New Haven, CT area (203) 281-0442 
Meriden, CT area (203) 634-8196 
Waterbury, CT area (203) 723-7947 
Torrington, CT area (203) 482-9097 
Willimantic, CT area (203) 423-8387 
Stamford, CT area (203) 329-2396 
Danbury, CT area (203) 355- 2827 
Bridgeport, CT area (203)371-6029 
Scarsdale, NY area (914) 337-5260 


BI FEMALES! 
Bi female sought by prof. W 
male 30, 4 relationship. En- 
joy music, outdoors, trvi; 
open minded & sincere; for a 
woman who wants both. Box 
206 Charlestown 02129. 


DISABLED 

GWM 30+ & disabled by 
childhood injury. would en- 
joy meeting similiar person 
with physical deformity or 
amputation. Be over 18 will 
answer all. reply to Box 8978 


Brilliant, intense, traveller, 
trader, writer, 36 tired of 
overpowering by mistake 
wants to relax with com- 
fortably oveérpowering-type 
woman with an East/West 
mind and a sense of advén- 
ture matched only by her 
sense of humor Box 748 
Cambridge MA 02139 


ey 
bog ath.estab seeking SF for 
companionship | am very 
down to earth & easy going 
am interested in what you 
are than any thing else Bx 
8969 


considerate sensitive 
educated DWM 51 5-11 slim 
sks to share humnsm arts 
left pitcs sensuos ngss satire 
pixie humor free spirit w 
longhaired F 30-45 inc phone 
Box8927 


40-50) for love-iaughter write 
Box 8996 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 


daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 | 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 


Are u GM, & 34, social active 
RC, like relating & being silly 
ways? write Box 


prof SJM 29 handsome with 
many interests sks romance 
and friendship with warm 
and sincere SJF.Box8960 


John T How | miss you! Any 
chance to meet again call 
area code +dba-dbce Chuck 
at least 1 last tm. 


MR W LOVER 
Thanks for a wonder 
enlightening weekend why 
can't we be there all “he 
time? I'm considering it 
NOW! Moo 


AEL 
warm soft bdy and won- 
derful little stories will for 
ever be yrs. Happy Birthday! 
| love you, Barbara. 


SUBURBS - 

if you're att GF & feminine, 
then you must answer this 
ad. We have a lot in com- 
mon. Sincere, honesty & late 
20s a must. Looking for a 
relationship or just friends 
Box 8979 


SWF 37 prof attr playful ar- 
tistic enjy biking dncing con- 
vrsation beach sks fit SWM 
w/sns humor in touch 


. w/feelings active many inter- 


ests PO Box 604 Beimont 


02178 


The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds - Boston’s Mar- 
ketplace for just about 
everything. 


Delightful, very attrac, femi- 
nine, DWF, 43, 5'4%’, 
123ibs, secure prof seeeks 
well educ DWM 45+ who 
wishes to shr fun and soph 
life style. Box 8939 


START YOUR 
COLLECTION 
TODAY! 

First Run Adult Films 
at Wholesale Prices. 
2 NEW FILMS 
WEEKLY 
(BETA or VHS) 

2 TAPES SPECIAL 
$75.00 pius 
shipping and handling 
call 
1-800-322-1238 
Ext. 4700 
Monday - Friday 


8AM-6PM 


DWF, 47, ef. 118 Ibs.; 
retty educated, good sense 
| would like to 
meet an atr. man, 44-58, who 
is bright, funny, movie buff, 
sexy and stable; int. in a 
potentially long-term rela- 
tionship. Be clean non- 
er, pise. Box 8866. 


The Phoenix Guarenteed Re- 
newal - the best deal in town. 


DWF, E40s, 5'7”, dynamite 
woman, great sense of 
humor, attr, bright, 

prof. Skng guy w/long legs, 
warm smile, & kind heart my 
age or older.We've got 
something going if you don't 
read ads cuz | don't write 
them. Box 8948 


DWM, 33, very successful 
entrepeneur, 6'2” 165 Ibs in 
excellent shape. Very attrac- 
tive. Avid tennis player (ad- 
vanced level), accomplished 
pianist and vocalist, seeks 
active, intelligent, slender, 
attractive female 22-35 with 
similar interests. Box 8947. 


DWM, 46,5'10"', 145; Ikng a 
F 2 be friend, companion and 


lover-! enjoy dining in or out, : 


movies, quiet nites, sex and 
sports. | am honest, sinceren 

caring, and sharing. I'm 
ready, R.U. Box 8836 


Gentfopeaple 


Intrigued by personal ads, 
but wish to guard your’ 
Privacy? Ask about our 
personal search, a re- 
markably discreet, effec- 
tive way to meet that one 
special person. 
Call us — 492-3888 


The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds - Boston’s Mar- 
ketplace for just about 
everything. 


Holistic Futurist SWM39 suc- 
cessful creative affectionate 
uninhibited & full of energy 
seeks woman to share love 
travel adventure you will be 
bright interested in new age 
ideas maybe an artist or 
educator. Surly, spontane- 
ous fun enjoy dancing peo- 
ple humor nature & lifes sur- 
prises. R.L. PO Box 554 
Pelham, NH 03076 


HOUSEMATE WANTED 
WM 25 sks unattached F to 
move in with him (rent 
cheap). Serious relationship 
desired but not absolut 
necessary. Write Steve 
. 450, Wakefield MA 
1880. 


THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS GETS 
RESULTS 


independent GM _ recently 
out seeking MOGMS friend 
lover forties or fifties Ik kiss- 
ing in music and arts 
and all ways sx. Box8889 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
SWM 339 attr runner look- 
ing for F 30-45 JP area for 
runs around pond, a beer, 
my home cooking. Bx 8955 


JM 41, 5’,6", 140,entreprenr 
sks fun loving woman for 
friendship & companionship 
Box 767,Framingham 01701 


LIFE RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
How did you meet your cour- 
rent boyfriend (girlfriend) 
spouse or lover? Where did 
you meet who made the first 
move what did you say when 
did you make love the first 
time include age prof city 
state no names please Box 


Man of my dreams is SW 
32-40, down to earth, fun Ivg, 
iks kids. This SWF is rdy for 
serious ritnshp. Box 3391 
Brockton 02403 


MATH/COMPUTERS 
Male 33, genius, shy, liberal. 
Love games, puzzies, 
computers, politics. Sincere, 
sensitive, silly, loving. Would 
like to meet similar female. 
Phoenix Box 8587 


FLY ME 
Oh come on, like I'm sure | 
do not fly. Do you have at 
least one eye toward the fu- 
ture? Are you capable of 
more than cursory observa- 
tion? Captivating? Genuinely 
honest and capable of criti- 
cal introspection? Are you 
more than you would have 
others believe? Is there a 
hereafter? if so, can they 
break a twenty? | am a 
female who has given new 


g to capr 
frivolity, hyperactivity, 
peculiararity and a host of 
other terms, some of which |! 
even understand. Seriously, 
do you remember 
Needleman? My face would 
not make a coal miner shud- 
der, although it has been 
known to be the cause of 
several minor car accidents. 
| have a body that defies de- 
finition. But then Filene’s 
Basement defies descrip- 
tion.definition. Anyways, 
contact me (with provocative 
photo if you dare) at box 
9003 


prof SWM age 34 physically 
fit honest & openminded sks 
— F 20-30 w/same Box 
89 


Prof. SWM 26, trim, 6+1”", 
athl. and affectionate, sks 
active, intel. SWF, 23+, for 
music, movies, and outdoor 
fun. Should be slim, nsmkr, 
and have sense of humor. 
Write: Box 


REal Estate executive sk 
prof F that is equally suc- 
cessful for long term rela- 
tionship. Send phone No. 
P.O. Box 50, Wellsiey Hills, 
MA 02181 


SWF, early 30s, seeks in- 
tellectual with sense of 
humor. A taste for the 
bizzare in food and music 
also appreciated. Box 9002 


SWF, warm and graceful, at- 
tractive, PhD seeks 


ambitious med. 
ht. or tall, 30-early 40s. Long 
term relationship desired. 
Box 8942 


SWM 27 can’t find a girl- 
friend who doesn't drink & 
smoke & has psychic intr. | 
am working on music goal. | 
try to be constructive. 
gdikg.+ talented. Bx 8987 


SWM 27 professional good 
looking seeks attractive 
SWF 21-30 to share concerts 
movies sports travel hoping 
for serious lasting rela- 
tionship Bx 8989 


Straight, Gav & Bi. 
Singles, Couples & 
Threesomes. 

Most confidential & 
discreet. All life- 
styles. 
Personal/Individual 
Attention. Un- 
limited Introduc- 
tions. Reasonable 


ee. 

P.O. Box 2463 

MA 
02331 


P.O. Box 892 
W. Yarmouth, MA 


SINGLE? 
Tune to 1060 am Sun from 
4-7pm for SINGLES LIFE 
LINE with MARK SYNDER 


SJM 27 is searching for a 
SWF 20-28 who would like to 
accompany me on a fall 
foliage day trip. | enjoy art 
galleries, photography, mu- 
sic, theater and travel.8895 


SWM28, cross between 60s 
bohemian and 80s prof; 
politically, spiritually, + 
professionally eclectic; 
ented towards interpersonal 
discovery and horizon ex- 
pansion; enjoy mountains, 
swimming holes, animals, 
kids, sci-fi, new york times, 
analytical discussions, bach, 
beaties, bluegrass; attrac- 
tive, perceptive, sensitive, 
sensual; seek SF 22-32 with 
complimentary perspective. 
send letter; photo nice but 
not nec. po box 748 kendall 
sq, camb. 02142 


SWM 29 sks SWF 25-35 
who's tired of the bar scene 
& all of the ossociated BS | 
like to laugh. Do you? Then 
let's get together. PO Box 20 
Needham 02192 


ARA- 
if you feel you have extrasensory 
abilities, please contact 
Pare-Normais 


SWM 32 politically progres- 
sive prof serious but with 
sense of humour, attr sks 
similarly inclined F 28-34 
Box 8925 


PERSONALS 


Boston’s Most 
Entertainment 
Guide 


WHERE THE 
ACTION IS 


Boston’s hottest fall] 
edition cost $3.00. 

check or M.O. 
to: 


Fall Guide 
515 Sprague St. 
|A 02026 


Welcome 


WHEN WAS THE LAST 
TIME SOMEONE SENT 


YOU FLOWERS? 
SUCCESSFUL AT- 
TORNEY age 55 6ft. tall, per- 
sonable and nteresting, is in 
a marriage situation that is 
not totally satisfactory. Fi- 
nancial considerations 
preciude any divorce. | am 
special 


tel.,attractive + sensual. She 
must be able to mentally + 
emotionally on a 
philosophical plane, enstrss 
a situation on the highest 
level of r , honesty and 


integrity. It is not primarily ~ 


sex-oriented. There must 
first be emotional + spiritual 
intimacy if it is to work you 
must have a great dal of time 

ilable during the day. This 


SWM 38 warm, kind, ez go- 
ing sks attr SWF 24-30 w/ 

ing dispostion, sense of 
humor for dinner dates, mov- 
ies etc. Box 8791 


SWM 6' athletic, trim, Gdikg 
+ 40 seeks attr F partner- 
companion. Very diversified. 
PO Box 602 Maiden 


THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS GETS 
RESULTS 


SWM enigeer 25, sks F. UR 
kind, slim, nsmkr 18-28. So 
am |. Like hiking, sking. 
ia movies. Psi. 


SWM, MD. 6 ft, well bit, mid 
40's, sks young 18+ WF with 
large curvy rear, for serious 
poe Much to offer. Box 


SWM prof, 30s, 6’, 170Ib. 
Empathic, competent, eciec- 
tic intellectual. Seek SWF 
with trim waist, flasning eyes 
& physical and other graces 
to bike, dance & adventure 
around New England. Box 
8940 


S young M 39 prof Ik jazz 
classical theatre ideas travel 
seeks SF of depth and 
imagination for serious rel. 
Box 882 


TAKE A BIG BITE 

OUTOF LIFE... 
Very attr, warm, prof, suc- 
cessful, fit, witty & wise, 
highly evolved, fun DJF with 

de vivre, love of: out- 
doors, foreign cars, jazz & 
travel. Skng emotionally 
availble M 38-53 who. is 
basically satisfied, attr, 
athitc, highly succ, affect., 
w/a sense of humor and a 
yg soul. Phone # please. 


The girl next door is S, W, 32, 
warm, attractive, active and 
interested in meeting men 
who can walk and chew gum 
at the same time. Box 8787. 


CNSCS 
48 5'10” 135 str Ikg wi 
edc, sks same, 40-55, no 
drgs hvy drnk pros, fr Ing- 
trm frndshp. Box 8936 


Very masculine, stable 
GWM, 25, 63", 195, sks 

same (24-27 only) for friend- 
Peay pos. more. If you know 
what you want, and are an 
honest, good looking, 
masculine guy, let’s get to- 
gether. No drugs, bars, 
thanks. Bx 308 Boston MA 
02117 


Voice mimics sought. 
Celeb./Personality Im- 
personators. Call 661 9868 
Mon-Wed 9am- 1pm. 


Witty crazy BIWM 55 div 
father grandfather not into 
gay scene sexually timid with 
women fond of books film art 
theater music traveled walks 
food conversations ad- 
dicted, overeducated 
academic sks companion 
Box 9864 


WM 25 attr (7.5) athi ed 
lively, varied interests. seeks 
attr non promise woman 
35-45 to share adventure, 
convers, humour & passion- 
ate uninhib love Bx 8985. 


W Male middie aged would 
like to meet W Female for 
dining out Box 8775 


Wanted: Jewish yng lady 
22-28. It's about time my 
nephew got married. College 
grad 28 5'11"" Healthy and 
hndsme Owns business 
Send Picture to M.V.C. Box 
9116 Boston MA 02205 


MODELING 


DRAW ME 
Maile Model goodlooking 
built for nude drawing 
sessions. 266-4885 Kevin. 


MALE MODELS 18-30 for 
Fine Arts photographer. U 
have athletic build, clean cut 
appearance No sex. Couples 
welcome. Write M.S.Y. PO 
Box 45305 Somerville 02145 


MODELS & TALENT 
For TV - Film - Fashion - 
Magazines Commercials & 
Extras apply from 12-5 P.M. 
or send pictures S.A.S.E. to 
The Models Network 1472 
Broadway - Suite 902 New 
York, NY 10036. 


WM 18-22 needed 4 nude 
— CAll Rob 436-4533 de- 
tails. 


The Phoenix Guarenteed Re- 
newal - the best deal in town. 


is a once in a lifetime op- 
portunity for the right person 
which could lead ultimately 
to a career opportunity. | 
may be traveling out of state, 
so if you are initially con- 
tacted by my personal secre- 
tary, please do not be con- 
cerned. | will reply to phone 
numbers only replies with 
photos will be given a higher 
priority until we meet. Box 


per slim attr Quincy GWM 
hes to meet other GMs 

~~ age or younger. 

descr phne to Jones PO Box 

615 Canton 02021 


37 y/o BIWM with a new, 

cozy motor home wants to 

meet guys 18-28 for a fun 

time. Black men ok. Phone 

no. a must. If we've met 

— write again. Discre- 
ion ass. Box 8995 


40 PLUS GROUP 


FOR COUPLES ONLY 
Mature group enjoys social- 
izing and swinging together. 
Your assurance of cleanii- 
ness and proper hygene is of 
utmost importance. We only 
respond to full information 
replies with a photo 
enclosed- non-revealin 
bo Box 94 Newton M 


EXPSURES 4U 
Ht young F(18+), luscious 
+wild, has very sexy photos 
$3ea 10/$20 +sase. silk, 
lace, heels etc!!! Cherie, Box 
637, Milford NH 


PRIVATE MAILBOX 
Secure — Confidentiat 
+ Low as $4 a month 
* 6 day access 
* At the “Train” stop in 
Wakefield 
49 Tuttle Street 
(Tram Depot) 
Wakefield, MA 


245-8199 


98% STRAIGHT 
BI WM itl 25 yo 5’8” 150Ib 
vry gd Ikg sks Bi WM 18-25 
tort PO Box 355 East 
Boston MA 02128 


Seeking single straight and 
bi-women to attend singles 
parties on a regular basis 
west of Boston. Box 8945 


Adult seeks occasional use 
(2-3 times a mth) of apt or rm 
to meet friend Both clean & 
responsible Box 9235 N. 
Dart. MA 02747 


ALL AMERICAN 
GWM 24 6'2" 185 No 
Int in jocks 18-30 for — 
times Box 8937 


American Gay Male learning 
French wants to meet gay 
male student 18+ from 
France for frienship and to 
help learn each others lan- 
guage PO Box 301 Wilm- 
ington Ma. 01887 


A powerful therapy that 
works. Social therapy is non- 
racist, non-sexist, non-au- 
thoritarian. We offer Group, 
Ind.,Couples & Family ther- 
apy, at sliding 

scale fee. Boston institute 
for Social Therapy & Re- 
search. Call 524 7710 


YUMMY’S BAKERY 
366-5753 


20% OFF 
FREE 
send S. 

ADULT CAKES 
Erotic, artistic design done in 
good taste. Let us make your 
next party ~ meeting fun! We 
Custom desi.) for any occa- 
Rte. 9, 

West Meadow Plaza 
Westboro, MA 01581 


Attr WBIM 40s clean sing sks 
cplis to share imag & erotic 
fantasies Box 45284 Somer- 
ville 02145 


Atr GWM 25 510 /40ib brn 
hr/eyes sks gdikg Bi/GWM 
18-35 masc sinc funivg 4 
opn honest Ing term fshp str 
act/apr disc assured foto 
hpfi inx ok Box 8838 


ATTN FEMALES 
Wid you Ik to wtch 2 mis 
hvng or sex? send tel no. 
Box 8952 
ui 


xdress be td whp hum pref F 
Sa boots pros ok Box 


L 


| MEET SOMEONE NEW 
AT APARTY 
IN OCTOBER! 
: friendly, cosmopolitan, ro- 
ton Pheonix 
‘ Not An Escort Service 
Not A Swinging Service 
Comprehensive, entertain- Discreet 
ing, non-erotic magazine for Confidential Profiles on Video 
4 from perfect people looking f 
PO Box 383 
pe South Weymouth Post Office ee 
4 Pleasant St. lady t y in- 
Weymouth, MA 02190 
ay in this area. reply in 4 
: ployed respn. SWM for poss. writing only and include your name 
J serious rel. | am trim attr. and phone. All responses kept con- 
i warm educ. bright and per- —_|_hdential. Equal opportunity 
i « sonable. Boston area or west 
= Town Branch, Boston 02258 
iii i ii i 
= 
= — 
Replies to: 
| The Boston Phoenix = 
| Classifieds — — 
Boz Ne. 
J Boston, MA 02115 
—— — 
— 
— 
02673 
st 1978 


» 


Attr BIWM 23, fun & intell, 
sks SBiF 18-30 for hot times 
and who knows? ub friendly 
& unihib. p & pif pos Bx 1615 
Lowell 01853 also sk BiCpis 
or sict M 


Attr prof single WM 38 warm 
intel. honest fun loving sks 
bright warm pos. yng lady to 
shr gd times send photo and 
Phone no. Box 8965 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


Kenmore 
645 Beacon St., 


Convenient & 
Confidential 


24Hour 7 Day Access 


For into: call 247-1891 


AYN RAND LOVERS 

SWM objectivist atheist 
libertarian 32 6’ slim attrac- 
tive seeks like minded 
female. Box 8782 


Beautiful German bionde 
mstrss seeks serious sivs; 
will train sivs that show a 
sincere desire to srv. Send 
$.a.s.e. or phone #. Box 
8950. 


Beautiful girl desires to 
please day/eves. Prefer mar- 
ried 35+ WM. Send 
card/sase: PO 2576 Boston 
02208 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


Open 24 hours 
per day 
7 days per week. 
24-hour security. 
24 Hour 
Answering Service 
Available. 


Reasonable rates. 


186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 


267-4079 


BRIDGET 

19 yr old college student 
5'2%" 110Ibs 34-24-35 
brown blue charming affec- 
tionate wishes to meet suc- 
cessful professional gentie- 
men for daytime/evening 
fun. Send calling 
Bridget Box 330 89 M 

Ave Boston MA 02115 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
SECURITY MAIL 
SERVICE 
Your Own Locked 
Mailbox, 89 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, MA 247-9141 
Next to Steve's ice Cream 
Confidential & Secure 
Ask About Telephone 
Answering. 


Heavy hrny female sght by 
attr MWM 38 for shar sens 
please Bx 344 did 310 Frank- 
lin St Bos 02110 


If you're a selective married 
man who sks_ unhurried 
pleasure let's get together! | 
am 40 sensual attr petite & 
ve discreet. Phone or 
SASE P.O.Box 9253 Boston 
MA 02114 


PRIVATE MAILBOXES 
D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., 
Bost mail 


can meet your needs. Cail 
423-3543 to rent a private 
mailpox immediatety. 5 
minute walk from Faneuil 
Hall/Quincy Market. 


ROOMMATE WANTED 
vry attr WM 30 tall slim warm 
& caring sks attr F as friend & 
rmmte. My cin comf Brki apt 
on T line is hand y to BC or 
BU. Pls respond w ph numb 
Box 8988 


SEEK BLACK 
WOMAN 


Very gd. Ikng. white male 
exec. 45 bi eyes mscir seeks 
attr. intignt. Black Woman 
for good times. Box 8941 


S.E. ME. 
2-GWM'S Prof. sk similar 
men for friendship, etc. 
1-35yr. old 6’ 185ibs./ 
1-42-yr. old 6'175ibs. Both 
are very health con- 
scious,ciean, discrete, both 
considered gocdilooking, 
versatile. Please respond 
with letter and phone 
+photo. Please no 
losers/dopers/sm. Box 8935 


SENSUOUS 


WOMAN 
Comtemporary bright witty 
attr. prof WM 47 6'1 190Ibs 
sks an attr yng sensuous 
woman for sharing of 
life'spleasures discretion as- 
sured BX 356 Chestnut Hill 
MA 02167 


SEXUAL PROWESS 
This bright and under- 
standing sex counselor has 
designed an enjoyable and 
effective achievemnt pro- 
gram for men of all ages. You 
will learn the secrets of stay- 
ing power, multiple climax 
and even organ enlargemnt. 
Please send your calling 
card to Michelle. Box 8972 
Thank You 


PARTNERS 
INTRODUC “PION SERVICE 
Love and Friendship are spe- 
cial but hard to find. We spe- 
cialize in: 


individualized 


15% Discount for Senior 
Citizens Covering New England 
For application and information 
mail $2.00 to: 


FaP inc. 
P.O. Box 292 B 
N. Andover, MA 01845 
(617) 739-2200 x-631P 


Psychologist seeks sex sur- 


rogate to work with clients 
Box 424 Maynard Ma. 01754 


REAL WOMAN 
WANTED 


Are you enthusiastic and 
capable of more than meer 
suprficial observations? Are 
you honest and captivating, 
with the ability to handle in- 
debt, intellectual, introspec- 
tive, conversations? | am a 
professional male , weli-es- 
tablished; who is emo- 
tionally, intellectually, 
physically, spiritually, stable. 
A good sense of humor com- 
plements the above quali- 
ties. Please respond: Box 
9000 


if you are SM who plays vio- 
la or cello, two lovely 
amateur violinists would like 
to meet you Box 9007 


P. RICANS CUBANS 
BIWM attr 26 6'3” 1 
to meet attr 
Box 32 291 Huntington Ave 
Boston 02115 


SWINGERS 
Join our group at monthly 
house parties. No pressure. 
No sngi males. PO Box 542 
Needham Hts, Ma. 02194 


Dad 40 gives jeans dwn bare 
bttm spnkg to bad boys 
18-32 Box 415 Kenmore Sta 
Boston Ma 02115 


DISC MEETINGS ! 

| am a 36 year old MWM 
attractive sensual sincere If 
you are a woman who might 
enjoy a very warm discreet 
relationship please write to 
me! PO Box 458 Fram- 
ingham Mass 01701 


DISCREET PHOTO 
Processing, 110, 126, 135+ 
disc-- 12exp 6.50, 15 exp 
7.00, 24 exp 10.50, 36 exp 
15.00, price inci ship, hand- 
ling. Send film w/mo or cert 
ck. Payable to EP Photo PO 
Box 8883 Cranston 4 
02920. 


STRAIGHT GUY 
gdig WM wants to orlly sat- 
isfy str guy 18-25 you must 
be gdig well-built good films 
& smoke lay back & enjoy | 
live in Dorch I'm clean & 
choosy you must be 
also.8959 


Sub cpl, she vry prty, model 
fig, vry orl. He atr. nc bdy., sk 
dom cpi sm's & f's, dtid, let 
w/ph, ph, ans wd 1st. Box 
8912. 


‘‘New credit card! No one re- 
fused! Also information on 
receiving Visa, 

Mastercard with no credit 
check. Free brochure. Call: 
602-951-1266 ext 412" 


LADIES 
Take a ride to ecstasy send 
no. and best time to call 
Must be cin 719 Washington 
St., M.S. 161, Newtonville 
02160 Discrt 


BiBM 38 chbby Ir rr iks pnts 
It spnk sk ht hrny M 4 nsty sx 
wnt 2 gv fr b brkn 4 reg grk 
hv pic just b ht dis cin gntiin 2 
me on nees chks sprd u ridn 
bg bns ht tik pics Bx M14 
New Bedford 02744 


Lady, 46 skng an eternal one 
night stand with a gentle, cul- 
tured, yet adventuresome 
man 35-55. Box 8994 


LET’S HAVE FUN! 
Attractive tan sensu- 
ous ful SWM 33 in 


Bi cple, tan, slender, very at- 
trac. He 38, 6'1" 167 bind w/ 
grn eyes. She, 5’8” 120, Ing 
auburn hr. Both educ in arts 
& sciences, enjoy cor- 
rspondence. We Ike dancing, 
sunbathing, camping, travel. 
We aiso like cpis & singles 
18-60. Thoughtful & happy w 
We don't call it 

nging, we call it 
pan BOX 8953 


BiMWM prof seeks same fr 
discrete sex. | am 43, 5’6 vry 
gd ikg, muscular masc. Age, 
18+ exp not imp Box 8876 


BIWM 25 5-11 154 captivatg 
gdiks(honestly) intel,alive 
ambitious, sports competitr 
& iter sks Mr Right (or 
Mr se) 18-29 w/both 
gdiks brains (i'm picky) 
slim, self-directed, not likely 
to answer ad. My first ad & 
last. Xerox a pic if poss. 
Gambie 20cents on a future! 
Box 8980 


Black F wntd by good ikng 
mature WM28 to shr sensual 
love Please don't be 
shy Box 798 Stougton 02072 


NOTICE TO 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISERS: 


Recent Federal legislation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 
munications with any per- 
son under 18 or with any 
other person without his 
or her consent. 


Business man seeks daytime 


femate friend.very discreet 
Box 224 Maynard 01754 


SAME 
frend 28 


BWM 26 5'10 140 cincut 
gdikng strt act vy dscrt 
young exec likes music mov- 
ies travel outdoors sks sim 
for safe cin ht sex & psble 
ritnshp 645 Beacon Box 6 
Boston 02115 


A great conversation starter Wear an 
Alaska or new Orleans T-shwrt to the 
grocery store’ Or wear one of our 
Martinique or Zurich T-shirts on the 
tennis court 36 pr 
Gesigns in all! For 
pot send 20¢ stamp to CHEAP 
TRIPS, Box 31104-LC. Bethesda MOD 
20814 | These T-shirts make zrea’ 
gifts t20 


Boston til Xmas seeks 
vivacious uninhibited lady to 
share romantic adventures. 
Write Box 305 Kendall Sq. 
Camb 02142. 


LIKE MEN?? 
Succ businessman seeks at- 
tractive young ladies “8+ 
who are tired of the 9 to 5 
grind. An unusual op- 
portunity awaits. Contact 
Box 8981 


LIVE vant FANTASY 
Gd tking d 
woman for as 
my loved and cherished siv. 
Lets explore the possibilities 
Frank Box 130 Bedford MA 
01730 


“ New credit card! Non one 
refused! Also, information on 
recieving Visa, 

Mastercard with no credit 
check. Free brochure. Call: 
602-951-1266 ext 412” 


MALE STRIPPER 
tall attr. muscular hrny, very 
well hng will strip for sgls, 
cpls etc. PO 253 Foxboro Ma 
02035 


Master Max is back: Seeks 
sbmssv females to serve his 
needs. Send phone# or 
S.a.s.e. now. Box 8951 


MW cpl 40-45 sks strght WM 
40+ for 3’some and friend- 
ship. Photo a must, nd not be 
revealing. P.O. Box 311 
Hopkinton Ma 01748. 


MWM 40 Prof gentieman sk 
occasional rendevous w sen- 
sual WF. PO Box 663 
Hudson MA 01749 


MWM 43 5’6” trim, attr, 
succes wishes to meet 
counterpart for poss rel 

Box 1334 Boston 02117 


MWM romantic, 50, seeks F 
25-50. Dinners, drinks and 
long relationship. Box 85 310 
Franklin St., Bo. 02110 


NEWPORT, Ri 
18-38WF travel companion 4 
Oct 12-14 Sheraton Goat 
island Resort. With prof 
SM29 fone number + time 
Box 8828 


Novice sub WM, gd Ikg, wl 
bit, tall, 37 sks firm direction 
& trng from a dom mature W. 
Your every wish is my com- 
mand. | am sincere, discrete 
— No pros. Box 


ON YOUR KNEES 
Atr WF 27 sk sus men for 
dress + more in my N. 
of Boston play room. Hose 
heels + alot of fun. Box 8039 


slender attrc F mid 20's sks 
successful business M for 
day meetings Bx 886 Buri- 
ington 0180: 


S/M B/D D/S Eulenspiegel 
of Boston interested persons 
invited monthly meetings. 
For info send SASE and 
$1.00 p&h to T.E.S. Boston 
Box 37 Randolph MA 02368. 


Successful WM 30 sks WF 
student 18+. Looking for 
good time. Clean and gentie, 
no pros. Be a nice person. 
Send phone and photo. Box 
8875 


COUPLE 
Sucessful very attr cple sks 
similar 30's -40's to enhance 
pleasures of watching 
videotapes utmost discre- 
tion descrip & phot Box 8885 


Swingers club west of Bos- 
ton looking for couples only 
to participate in our parties 
Box 8944 


SWM33, tall, wibit., edctd.,+ 
gdikng., sks sncr., cpls., 
bik./wht. or attrctv. F's 
bik./wht. to join other cpis. 
for fun + frolic or swing 
alone. Dscrstn. assured. Box 
991 Burlington MA 01803 


SWM 34, 6’ 180 gd Ikg, wi 
endwd, sks large voloptuous 
F for very discrete meetings. 
Give xact time to call | will 
call only then and talk only to 
name All answered 
Box 8949 


SWM 6'1", 190ibs,30yrs, 
very attr,and phys fit. Vry 
strng sex drive, ikng for attr 
hrny WF or cpl, for dscrt 
meetings. May try 1st time bi 
with right cpl.Box 8914 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 


X RATED VIDEO 
Largest all male video one 
stop/ girl girl/she male/ etc. 
send $1 to Cover Printing il- 
lustrated Brochures to Video 
PO Box 1322 Plymouth MA 
02360 


DP THRT 4 YNG M 
Hndsm masc wibit W coll jck 
20s cin disc frndly will take it 
2 the limit if ur cin trem 18+ 
coll age WM; Ongoing pref 
Lttle endwmnt a +; Photo & 
phone Box 1675 Camb 
02238 


ENCHANTING 
AFFAIR 


Very attractive, successful, 
intellectual, sensual, sensi- 
tive, male physician, is 
searching for a well-round- 
ed, mature woman, who is 
attracted to above qualities, 
for an enchanting rela- 
tionship. Only the very inter- 
esting and exotic need app- 
ly. Please send photo. Box 
8907. 


Come on 


I’m red hot 
...and 


Let me drive 
you wild!! 


waiting for you . 


Call Now 


(617) 923-9629 


16 Hot & Lucious Ladies Available 


24 hrs. = 


Female Operators Wanted 


Sincere S&M couple seek Bi 
sbmssv Female for loyal in- 
timate rel PO Box 1367 
Waltham Ma. 02254 


SKS YNG 18+ BI M&BI F 
Young 18 attr. couple seeks 
other 18 young attr. couple, 
BiM or BiF, or both for clean 
fun times, cmpnshp., long 
term. New to area. No 
drugs,etc. Ph. & phone-dis- 
= Bx 2463 Duxbury, Ma 
31. 


ORIENTAL ONLY 
GWM 38 slender attra sks 
masculine guy or bi oriental 
male for lasting friendship 
sharing and whatever don’t 
be shy write today with 
phone and photo if possible 
Bx 8868 


Perfect figured Lady seeks 
MWM 40+ for early or mid- 
eve dally. Send your # to PO 
2576 Bos 02208 


PHOENIX or CALIF: 
SWM,40, sks attr. SWF for 
trvl comp. Leaving for Calif 
10/6/84, in new p-u. | have 
rm for your belongings. Ride 
is free. Bruce: Po. Bx 151. 
Brcktn 02403. Leave ph. 


PLAY WITH ME 
Passionate young 18+ red- 
head seeks discriminating 
for rendezvous in 


GWM MUSIC LOVER 
Tall blond | 
GWM, 40, sks GWM 20- 
int in classical music. Home 
in suburbs, apt in Boston, 
need attr. companion for 
concerts, listening at home, 
movies, dining out. Write bx 
184, Acton 01720 


Have you been a naughty 
girl? Do you need a spnkg? 
An understanding and very 
goodlooking prof. and re- 
sponsible WM 32, “Daddy” 
knows how to respond. Be a 
WF between 18-30. PO.Box 
258 Newton Branch Bos- 
ton,Ma. 02258. 


HAVING A PARTY?- 
I'm doing my undergraduate 
work at a local belly dancing 
class and need some ex- 
perience to shed my innate 
fear of crowds. If you are 
planning a gala affair and 
need some free entertain- 
ment, I'd appreciate the 
chance to practice. Serious 
replies only. (About me: 6'4”, 
M, good physique) Need 1 
wk notice. Box 8896 


HD LUNCH 
GWM 40 wts to gv hd during 
lunch no recip U B 18-40 thin 
- race no matter your place 
safe sane Box 755 Needham 


Open-minded young couple 
wants to try alternate life- 
style by gaining an attractive 
young girl, 18+, as family 
member. intimacy. P.O. Box 
46 Boston 02101. 


ORIENTAL BEAUTY 
I'm a 25 yr old student of 
theatre arts. | stay in shape 
and enjoy being pretty and 
feminine. If you are an older 
gentieman who would app- 
preciate an occasional erotic 
interlude with a girl who 
knows how to cater to men, 
write to Mei Ling Box 8973 


Retired 55 yo gent seeks F 
companion 21-35 for in- 
timate & social reistionship. 
Photo if poss. Box & 368 


PHONE 
LOVER 


(Come) 
Talk To Me 


401/941-5694 


MC/VISA 
PRIVACY ASSURED 


the Privacy of her lovely city 
apt. Your pleasure is mine! 
Discretion assured. Send in- 
quiries to Box 154 104 
Charlies St Boston 02114 


STRIP TEASE 


“The Stripper” 
TELEGRAMS 
Male & Female 
BELLYGRAMS (G) 
SINGING GRAMS 
BALLOON GRAMS 


Birthday, Bachelor 
Bachelorette Parties, 
etc. 


TeleTease Telegrams 
354-5000 


FEM WANTED 
Dom WM 34 will take you to 
your limits in bd/sm. | am 
attr, disc, exp, prof Box 245 
Kenmore St. 02215 


MOUTH 
good looking 


AL 
Busy prof. 


WS\M, late 30's seeks sexual 
fun and pleasure. No strings. 
Young clean thin & trim, 18+ 
only. Married ok. Very dis- 
creet. No weirdos. Photo and 
phone. Clean & young, 18+ 
P.O. Box 8834. 


SUB WF 18 TO 25 
Needed by dom WM for vy 
erotic training sessions. 
Beginners poss. write PO 
Bese: Norwood, Ma 02062 


GRAND 
OPENING 
SPECIAL 


PHONE 
FANTASY 


Try Something New | 
Fresh Exciting 


We accept VISA, 
MASTERCHARGE & 
Other Major Credit 
Cards 


301-428-4820 


24 Hrs. 7 Days 


Fun loving F wntd for fun + 
frolic for all exp. paid trip to 
Calf.+ Las Vegas Oct. 8-16 
Box 8824 


FUN-TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, well educated, 
unattached male 40's wishes 
to meet an attractive, sensu- 
ous female. We could enjoy 
meeting once or twice a 
month at my apartment for 
fun, laughs, warmth, 
gourmet dining and deep 
communication. Want to dis- 
cuss it? Write Box 222 New- 
ton 02159. 


Gentle intell fatherly prof 
WM 38 6’ will fulfill spnkg or 
pding fantasies of repentant 
submsv WM's or F’s 18-35 
Limits respctd-mild bndg. 
novices&fats welcome PO 
Box 359 Belmont Ma.02178 


GM? ManHunt ads can help 
realize your fondest or wild- 
est dreams. Cheap, local, 
friendly, intriguing, unique. 
Info: Box 265A, 89 Mass Av 
Boston 02115. 


GM moustache hriess bod 
6'+ sks hry monster 6’+ who 
would enjoy being fed and 
cuddied on No. Shore. Box 
8143A Salem MA 01971 


GWM 21 5'6",140ibs,str 
act/app,nonsmkr/drugs,lon 
ely,inexp,sincere, hnst,disc. 
Ik movies,gd conv, quite 
times.seek sim to 26 for 
frndshp/more with time and 
riaht person. 897 


vv The EROTIC vv 


Explore your most 
intimate fantasies 
with a begutiful, sexy, 
uninhibited woman. 
Call now for a 
sizzling-hot 
conversation! 


(617) 266-9302 


, MC/VISA 24 HOURS J 


Gentie warm Prof. WM38 
would kindly provide g.i- 
dance to 18+ student as 
mstrss P.O. Box 266 Stone- 
ham Ma. 02180 


GM 38 6’ 220 hndsm hvywt 
smart agrsv sks buddy fr ht 
wrestling holds b/d 
watch u pose Box 8822 


BIZARRE, 


EROTIC 
FANTASIES 


them at 
home!! On the phone!! 
What KIND of fantasies? 
Your -imagination is the 


Now realize 


only limit. We are ex- 
perienced and creative in 
all areas of the bizarre and 
erotic. Before your fantasy 
begins, a consultation will 
ensure total satisfaction. 


WHATEVER 


FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 
Let us hear from you 
(212) 529-3154 
The Fee: 30°° 
VISA or Mastercard 


GWM 23 br/br gd Ik look for 
male 30-45 well bit for fun 
time and travel. Send photo 
and number Bx 8956 


PLEASURE 


SHELLEY ANGEL 
776-0830 794-9843 
HEATHER ERICA 
745-8604 746-7389 
SAMANTHA 
522-0449 


Area Code 617 
Cali us now for the 


very best erotic phone 


| 


24 Hr. 


EROTC Sam) YIDEO 

curious about 

O” with SWM 26 tall bearded 
attr.who understands. only 
SF 18-36 reply to box 417, 
89 Mass Ave,Boston, Ma 
02115 


EROTIC DAZE 
MWM Exec 45 seeks attr 
sensual female 20-40 for 
leisurely luncheons and fun 
erotic afternoons. 
Phone/photo heipful reply 
Box 39 Beimont 02178 


FANTASIES DO 
COME TRUE 


Do you have a fantasy you 
would like to turn into re- 
ality? Of course you do, 
everyone does. Let this SWF 
27 5'3 110 Ibs long dark 
brown hair, green eyes, turn 
your fantasies into reality. | 
will create a scenario for you 
to your specifications right 
down to the most minute de- 
tail. Don’t be shy, I'm not. 
Send card, details of your 
fantasy, and daytime phone 
number only, (The utmost 
discretion is guaranteed) to 
Lacey at Box 8121. 


Tall Attr. W/Male 42, wishes 
to meet attr.educ. 
W/Female who would like to 
try sbmsv sexual role send 


ph. 
for no-strings meeting to 


box 
956 Kendall Sq. Camb. 
2142 


TRIPLE PLAY 
GWM 25 sinc warm bright 
sks casual warm rel with 
stable GWM cpi 20s-30s u b 
fun alt honst dis no brds 
moust John Bx 9001 


TRIUMVIRATE 
Tender, handsome, passion- 
ate, kind WM 32, sks tran- 
scendent love relationship 
with 2 bi-F’s. With each shar- 
ing and caring equally, the 
possibilities are limitiess. 
Let's try something exciting 
and new: the best of both 
worlds. P.O. Box 1151, Cam- 
bridge MA 02238 


THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS GETS 
RESULTS 


VIRILE SWM 
early 20's prt military, seek- 
ing atr WF, 20-30 who enjoys 
life. No comt no lies just fun. 
x 8963 


VOYEUR 
White middie age busi- 
nessman gets off watching 
you and your mate get it on. 
Will participate only if asked. 
Very discrete. Box 8595 


WBIF wanted to vacation in 
NH 10/19-21 w/wepl 18 &22 
we r clean ub2 ub18-24 
under 125ibs_ Ikn for 
fun&friendship Jim PO Box 
2146 Danvers Ma 01923 


DWF 41 5’4” ave build br 
eyes, hair want young man 
30+ for “sex,rock'n roll” 
cambridge 02142 


Will video tape any adult 
event or party Box 8862 


WM 30's sks sub naughty 
WF 4 trn-on spnkng Snd ph 
no. U love it. PO Box 375 
Stoneham MA 02180 


WM 35 would like to meet F 
model look not important for 
rewarding relationship Write 
to IMCN PO Box 6378 
Chelsea 02150 


WM nurse will give prof ad- 
mint. enms and bdy rb to 
ladies only. Box 568 310 
Franklin St Bston, 02110 


WM sk WF's 2 give /rec 
spnkngs share yr spnkng 
exps | want 2 meet U lets 5te 
-277 239 Wash. St. Bost 


WM voyeur seeking access 
to good peephole with an 
interesting view. Reply 

with details & way to 
contact to : DLD 213, 

310 Franklin St., 

Boston, Ma 02110 


F BODY BUILDER® 
Success in seeks female 


body buliders to full my 
needs write Box 8766. 


FEMALES 

white male 32 handsome 
seeks female for lots of fun 
with sex and agood open re- 
lationship lets go out and 
talk photo phone PO Box 
1106 Allston Sta Boston 
02134 


FOOT LOVE 
Are you a WF 18-30 with 
pretty feet? If you will enjoy 
loving foot relaxation, | will 
gladly oblige. | am a MWM 26 
free to love feet. Box 8954 


FOR WOMEN ONLY: Euro- 
pean fashion consultant 
from Europe’s most ex- 
clusive design house for 
women’s pleasure wear is 
available to distinctive ladies 
seeking personalized fitting. 
To arrange for appointment 
write: Consultant P.O. Box 
395 Brighton, Ma 02135 


FOR WOMEN ONLY: 
Erotic mink ol bdy rb, by a 
friendly gent, is availaible to 
discriminating ladies. 
Discretion is assured. PO 
Box 395 Brighton Ma 02135 


Framingham, Franklin, 
Milford and area. Gay social- 
support group. See DATING 
for phone # 


GWM,24 seeks something 
more sincere than what's 
found in buddies.\'m 
6’, 160ibs,gd-ikg&strt-actg 
seek sim 18-26 for 
fun,meaningful 
ship,&pos It reishp. Box 8976 


GWM 25 5'10 150 brn biue 
concid gd looking intel reg 
typ seeks sim guy 18-28 for 
friend poss rela reliz met this 
way diff. lets try. First time 
OK, Send phone to Box 725 
Allston MA 02134 


GWM 26 6ft2 160 Youthful 
masc. cincut vry handsome 
sks manly closeted guy 

4 caring friendshp husky n 
hry chest esp wel older ok pis 
reach out. PO Box 568 Bos- 
ton 02102 


New England’ 
leading 
PHONE FANTASY 
HANK, the leather man; 

RANDY, Harvard 
Freshman: 

JASON, the lifeguard; 

MARK, construction 

worker; 

STEVE, bodybuilder 

‘We don't get off until you do. 
Ask about our wake-up call 

Call one or all, 24 hr. 

MC/VISA/AMEX/PREPAID 


492-7933 497-1102 


DIAL A 
‘MISTRESS 


PHONE 
FANTASY 


You owe it to yourself to cal! 
Alexis, Susie, Sascha or Karen at 


262-9221 
497-6169 
Alexis About 
Panties 


Women 18+ let 50 yo gent 
give you relief from tension 
orl. For full details send ph 
and time to call or sase 
to Box 1733 GMF Bos 02205 


X-Dress Dom Fantasy? Till 
attr creative stern blonde will 
help. PO Box 27 Aliston 


Mistress 
Hildegarde’s 
Fantasy Phone 


Mistress Hildegarde’s 
bevy of dominant 
women want to train 
YOU! You will be 
made to kiss a**, fon- 
dle toes, and perform] 
at their command — 
all in your own home, 
right from your own 
telephone. Start your! 
training now. Your 
Mistress is waiting for 
YOU. 


(212) 520-0085 


Mastercard & Visa only 
GWM 30's 5'10"/150ibs. Ikg 
4 GM 25-35 very slim who is 
subm., non-bar type. Photo 


please to :RC 111 
Sharon, Ma. 0206 


GWM 33 6' 180 prof. Clean, 
intell, st. act & app. Sks sim 
guy for friend + pos. rel. Pref 
6'+ 170+, in shape, hry ch., 
honest, discreet, sense of 
humor, + lives S of Boston 
Write Box 8975 


Our 
MALE AND 
FEMALE 
STRIPPERS 


are 
The 
Very Best 
that Boston 
has to 
offer and 


we charge 
less 


than any 
other 
company- 
GUARANTEED! 


ENTERTAINMENT 
MARKET 


227-9035 


. 


Le 


NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


oom — 
= = = = 
~ — 
| G = 
color No. NH or just some 
: aft. delight w/o boyfriend Send me 
photo & ph. Box 8966 — 
= Private jim colctr sets tim 
: usculat legs. Age. = — 
= iis simply 2 deep fetish of mine. 
won't burt te inquire. |'m 
ry 
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GWM 24 5’9 150 Lbs. vry well 
built and gdiking. sks gay 24 
to 28 for friendship. Poss 
long term rel. U must be well 
built, GDikng vry masculine 
and weil ended. | am sincere 
and honest. UB2. Prefer 
South Shore area. Send 
phone with letter to PO Box 
pba a GMF Boston Ma. 


GWM 34 5’7 140 attr. yng. 
look str-act sks a caring rela- 
tionship to share fun+ down 
times Hope your out there 
write soon . Box 153 West- 
port Ma. 02790 


GWM, 38, Br/Br, 175. nt into 
1 niters, Bars . Hnst, Sncre 
vy affect, rmtc. sk similiar 
20-40 to bid& shr Ife w/race 
unimp. P.O. Box 694 
Nashua, N.H. 03060 Thanks 


GWM att 34 5'6” 145 str act 
seek same for friend maybe 
relationship. Have many in- 
terests, send good descrip- 
tion of self Box 8983 


GWM cpl 39-41 attr cin hon 
sk sim 25-45 for 25 M gr ac 
wi end pref nt nec ff at Bx 8 
645 Beacon St Bost Ma 
02215 


GWM late 20's 6 160ibs 
brown/hazel attrac prof en- 
joys running thinking feeling 
seeks similiar GWM 18-25 
for Fall frolic Box 8909 


MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 


2 Beautiful, intelligent young 
coeds provide an escort of 
quality 262-3013 


The Phoenix Classifieds gets 
results. 


ALEXANDER GWM _hand- 
some Greek escort for men 
256-2968 keep trying 


The Phoenix Classifieds - 


we're proven effective. 


All night long. Radiant 
charming pre-op escort conv 
loc Treat yourself 739-2833 


ALLWAYS READY 
Vry gd Ikng GWM 24 years in 
or out escort Russ 266-1575 


BACK BY DEMAND 
JACLYN 


Exquisite french preop ul- 
timate in femininity. Escort 
236-2112 


BiWM Escort Men only 
277-5908 Vince 

Black ‘n’ White ‘n’ in-be- 
tween F escorts 969-1773 


The Phoenix Guarenteed Re- 
newal - the best deal in town. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
and massage display 
advertisers 
All phone numbers must be 
veritied by 6 pm Wednesday 
evenings for your ad to run 

To do this, call 


536-5390, ext. 289 
Thank you 


Bodybider; Mike. 353 0734. 
Escorts. 


BODYBUILDER 
rock hard the best Jim 
437-9026 escort 


CALL ME! 
Steve gdikg GWM avail. for 
escort 437-9394 21 


DOLLY 


Escorts, older businessmen 
preferred Call 277-1732 A/C 


CHENELLE 


New girl in town incall escort 
742-17 


Anne and Marie delicious 
outcall escorts 247-0395 


COME WITH ME 
| am tall 5'9 curvacoius,not 
overweight blue eyed light 
brunette will escort prof sin- 
cere business men.Christine 
289-3441 


T.L.C. ESCORTS 
“Featuring Sandi” 
Voluptuous redhead 
to escort professional, 
discriminating gentle- 

men: 24 hrs. 


¥ 387-1311 
Keep Trying 


The Phoenix Classifieds gets 
results. 


Massage by Kathy 653-1695 
Outcalls only cpis welcome 


Let a pretty girl escort you. 
Boston & Camb. 
Outcalls only. 262-2299 


ULTIMATE | 
ESCORTS 


Several 
young 
beautiful 


Out calls only 
Always hiring female 
escorts 


24 hrs 


889-0129 
= 


PLS WELCOME 
icious, masculine and 
gentieman will es- 
cort ladies and couples. Also 
available for birthdays, an- 
niv. etc. A fantasy gift she'll 
never forget!! 372-7367 


To arrange for your 
escort, call 


all calls veritied 
Famale escorts needed 


Dolly and Karen lovely out- 
call escorts 247-0395. , 


DELIGHTFUL D. 
Outcalis call Dee to escort 
you in Bos & Subrb Sun thru 
Fri 427-5066 


SERVICE 


Every one of our es- 

corts is out of this 

world. 

Additional female escort 
openings 


286-2730 


Dinatale bodygaurd service 
armed & unarmed escorts 
bonded courier service 
licensed tel 269-8386 


DYNAMIC DUO 


‘double pleasure, double fun 


or try just one in call out call 
escort 424-1565 


661-3095 


24 HOURS 


OUTCALLS ONLY 
ALL CALLS VERIFIED 


TREMENDOUS 
SELECTION 


Beauty 
Class 
Elegance 


Femaie Escorts Wanted 
Dental! & Medical insurance 


ELEGANT ESCORTS 
ladies enjoy one last night or 

ecstasy before you take the 

sweet,sincere 
PO Box 617, Kenmore Sta- 
tion Boston, Mass 02215 


ESCORT ANDREA 
Sexy pre-op now 731-6705 
ine private & discrete 


“SWEET TALK” 


Boston’s 


Telephone 
Fantasy Service 


738-7570 


Erotic Ecstacy at 
your Fingertips 


$15 


Additional Calis $10 
MC/Visa/Prepaid 


Hottest Phone Sex 
In Boston 


Lana 


Finest 


Chris ‘‘Introducing 
¢ Candy = Mona’’ 
¢ Margo 
¢ Sue 
¢ Mona 
We've Got What 
You Want 


Looking for a roommate? 
Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


The Phoenix Guarenteed Re- 
newal - the best deal in town. 


THREE’S COMPANY 
TWO IS BORING!! 
Together a beautiful 
blonde and a 
gorgeous brunette will 
fulfill your wildest fan- 

tasies. 
Call 289-9556 
24 Hours 


The, Phoenix Classifieds - 
we're proven effective. 


Looking for a roommate? 
Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


STRAWBERRY 
BLONDE 


Tall, attractive, long 
legs. Available for 
personal escort. 


289-9556 


Escort by nice pretty lady 
9AM- 1:30AM only verified 


OUTCALL 489-4900 
Bonjour 
G 


Referral 
Service 


Boston’s 
most 
enticingly 
beautiful, 
warm and 
intelligent 
ladies 


Outcalls 
only 


734-2321 
| 587-7634 


All calls 
verified 
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Escort: by Stunning preop 
call Danielle at 720-0593 
you'll love what you'll see 


_ days only 


Scruples 


For the 
gentlemen 
who Is 
accustomed 
to the 

best of 
everything 


288-7232 


All Calls 
Verified 


Female 
Escort 
Openings 
Available. 


LA 
MIRAGE 
ESCORTS 


Boston‘s 
Finest 
Escort 

Referral 

Agency 


Gorgeous female 
and male escorts 
available. Couples 
are welcome. Call: 


247-1942 


Now serving all 
of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island. 


Open 10 AM to 
Midnight 
Ail calls verified. 


Now accepting 
applicatons for 
female escorts. 


Escort by Leslie tall pretty 
BLK fem call 232-9164 


REGENCY 
ESCORTS 


A confidential service 
matched to the 
specific needs of 
Executives, 
Visitors, 
Residents 
You will find our 
Escorts 
Attractive 
Friendly 
*Personable 
Reliable 


843-0275 


11AM-2AM 
By Appt. Only 
Limo Service 
Available 
Complimentary 
Champagne 
Catering to Boston, South 
Shore (Convention 
Centers), and Cape Cod. 


Escort by tall classy blonde 
call Laura 232-8372 


Escort three pre ops red 
carpet treatment 884-3204 


DIVINE 
ESCORT 


Quality Service 
Wide Selection 
Male and Female 
Escorts 
Office Hours 
10 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


Select Escorts 


Wanted 


DIVINE LIMO 
CORP. 
Cadillac Formal 
Limousines 


ESCORT AND 
LIMO PACKAGE 


or rent limo 
without escort 


Credit Cards 
Welcome 


DIVINE 


ASSOC. LTD. 


The Phoenix Classifieds gets 
results. 


Exquisite excort by aed 
_blond for men. 738-7756 


NORTH SHORE’S 
DOLLY PARTON 
LOOKALIKE 


incall Escort 
Mon-Sat 10 AM-6 PM 


1-744-1162 


Please dial correctly. 


FEVER 
1 girl or 2 to escort you. 
Incalls or out 


ONE 
TO 
ONE 


For a pleasant 
encounter with 
an intelligent, at- 
tractive, person- 
able young lady 


"288-7232 


Outcalls only 
All calls verified 
Escort openings available 


HT ITALIAN JOCK 
Masc Bi WM 6'3” 180 clean, 
discreet escort bod men 
289-4748 Revere couples ok 


19 COLLEGE 
JOCK 
Goodiooking BiWM avail 4 
escort my place or your's 

Scott cali 269-5861 


Every manshould 
experience the most 
sensitive, sensuous, 

and in 


LINDSAY'S 
ESCORT 
CALL 


527-5281 


24-hour mercies 
throughout Massachusetts 
Also accommodating 
Worcester-Fitchburg area. 
Serving the South 
nings for 


ladies 
All calls verified 


Receptionist Needed 


Exquisite excort by lo 
blond for men. 738-3750 


TICKETS 
NOW 


for 


RUSH 
GRATEFUL 
DEAD 


ELTON 
JOHN 


‘If its a ticket, 
we can get it”’ 
Call 
603-880-1300 
See our display 
ad in “NEWS” 


TOUCH 
ESCORTS | 


Enjoy a pleasant 
encounter with our 
escorts 


1/588-9474 


FOR YOURESCORT 
Call Sandy 485-0965 out-call 
Fram area & Bos area 


FRAMINGHAM 
GWM will escort. Eric 


872-1639 


Gorgeous Italian pre-op 
For escort 542-8769 


GWM 22 gd ik 
in/out Josh 585-8705. 


JON 


Escort Service 
Women Only 


592-6836 


escort 


Handsome muscular escort 
for Men convenient location 
call Greg 782-8551 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 
ESCORTS 


Let our Charming at- 

tractive escorts guide 
‘ou in the direction of 
un and fantasy. 


¢ Discretion is 
assured 
24-Hour service 


For immediate 
and friendly service 
Couples Welcome 


731-5572 


All calls verified 
Now serving all of 
Massachusetts 


COSMOPOLITAN 
ESCORTS 


sensitive, 

sensuous, 
sweet & 
discreet 


266-1248 


Serving all of 
Massachusetts 
and Southern 
New Hampshire 
Out calls only 
Female Escort Openings 


The Phoenix Classifieds - 
we're proven effective. 


482-0744 
‘Call us for quality,” 


LADIES- 
_ ESCORTS 


sweet 
yr old italian male 
to escort the discriminating 
female days or even- 
ings,discreet PO 617 Ken- 
more Sta Boston Mass 
02215 


FOR LADIES ONLY 
Discreet and handsome 
male escort. Send card or 
phone to Scott Box 284 
Salisbury 01950 


MAKE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK 
HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


1 GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION. .. 


they respond an ad. 
They want to know all the 
benefits of what they 
purchase. E the 
PRICE. Not listing all you 
can in your ad will cause 
the ad to run longer with 
fewer results. Use brand 
names for extra power. 


2 MAKE IT STAND 


Use BOLD and CAPE 
TAL letters to set off your 
po 


3 DON’T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal ads 
where they are often nec- 
essary, abbreviations turn 
off prospective responses. 
P&P, WW, AC and FPC 
may be clear to you, not 
to many of our readers. 
Most of them will not take 
the time to figure them 
out. Research shows that 
42% of the readers didn't 
know what WSW tire 
meant. 


4 PLACE IT FOR 
MORE THAN ONE 


Take pe of the 
GUARANTEE where it ap- 
plies (see index) or place 
your commercial ad for 


majority of theirs 
responses after the sec- 


THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS GETS 
RESULTS 


K 
incall Escort 
321 3390 


Boston’s 
finest 
escort referral 
service. 


Don’t be alone. 


Attractive male 
and female 
escorts 
available. 


Couples 
are welcome. 


To arrange for 
your escort 


Call 
926-0446 
926-9782 
926-9783 


Now Se#vi 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island & 
New York City 


Limousine Service 
Available 


as n 7 days a week 
tween 10 AM 
and 12 midnight 


All calle-verified 


: 
— We offer Escorts to 
= | | 
: 
: 
: q 4 
= Koow all hey can ators NY) 
Now serving ail of 
more than one insertion.  Massachusetia 
advertisers received the CALLS 
women 
367 Newbury St. | | 


ere 


Elegance comes in 
Pairs. Attractive es- 
‘| couples, only 
available to selective | 
couples or ine 
dividuals. 


354-3082 


Discretion 
Assured 
24 Hrs. 
Outcalls only 
All calls verified 


BLONDES! % 
REDHEADS! 
BRUNETTES! 


RATED 
INCALL 


“Your Escorts 
for all real 
ventures” 
MISTRESS 
DOMINANCE 
WELL-EQUIPPED 
DUNGEON 


322-9797 


Mon.-Fri. 11 AM-9 PM 


NOW PRESENTING 


MASTER 


Dominance and train- 
ing males, females, 


couples 


Raven! Beaut exotic preop 
escort Conv loc 742-3505 


M & F ESCORTS & 
DOMINANCE 


536-1374 


All Calls 
Verified 


K,0. ESCORTS 
24 Hours 
2 Knock-out blondes, 
tall, attractive and 
young (18+) 
We welcome late calis 
Outcalls only 


% 322-1003 * 


Pretty blonde will.escort you 
to Plato's Retreat in NYC 
Call 201-568-7614 


SEXY GAY MALE 
hndsm masc intel! escort 25 
6 165 weliend vers in or out 
536-3254 Walter 


Southern Hospitality.For 
Blonde Escort call 566-0484. 
Will verify, couple available. 


ATTENTION 


MASSAGE & ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


The deadline for 
ads (line & display) 


There will be late 
fees of $10.00 for 
any line ad & 
$15.00 for any dis- 
play ad received 
after the deadiine 


BOSTON 
SEX ag 


DISCOUNT SEX 
WHERE TO: 
Buy it Safely or get it tree 
+ nude parties, swingers 
groups, massage parlors, 
escorts + more. 
Send $5.00 to: 
GUIDE 


P.O. Box 308 
Chestnut Hill "MA 02167 


Paula Escort 783-1315 Air- 
Cond Pkg hrs 10-9PM 


PERSONAL PLEASURE-For 
details about a most 
soothing,sensual, satisfying 
escort 522-4823 “‘out’’ 24hr 


DOMINIQUE 
dominant . 
mistress 
escort service 


236-8650 


Your 
Satisfaction 
Assured! 


We've ex, panded 


EROTIC ENCOUNTERS 


formerly “Erotic Connections” 


789-4308 789-4309 
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Expansion 
for $50.00 


Delicious Phone 
Fantasy now 
with 15 Wild & 
Willing Ladies 


Open 24 Hours 
Additional Calls 


MC/VISA/Prepaid 


pecial 
6 calls 


$15 
$10 


Looking for a roommate? 
Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


GENTLEMAN ONLY 
Relax in AC comfort with 
pleasing escort 321-4518 


Escort By 
SHARLOTTE 
French Entremet for 
the person who ap- 

preciates. 
437-9564 
All calls verified 


Marys lovely ladies escorts 
outcall 738-6385. 
NORTHERN 
GIRLS ARE 
NICER 


With escort by 
appt. Daytime incall 
Only. 


741-1180 


Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


The Phoenix Guarenteed Re- 
newal - the best deal in town. 


ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


ESCORT CARLA 
Lovely pro op in convenient 
location. Call 739-2833 


HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
.MASSAGE 


Newton open 7 days, 9-10 


965-1066 
965-5535 


N. Eng 536-5091 


ESCORT BY TOM 
Gdlikg discrete guy will es- 
cort intown or any where in 


I'LL 
ENTERTAIN 
YOU 
Escort by 
Pre-Op Karra 


731-4552 


Cinderella 
Escort 
Referrals 
Boston's most 
prestigious service 
with you in mind. 


423-4823 


Outcalls only 

All calls 

verified - 


< 


PATRICE 
Dominant 
Blonde 
Escort Service 


437-0158 


Man to man clean and dis- 
creet escort Peter 262-2434 


MAN TO MAN 
Escort plus by gdlooking 
cleancut guy in/out call Scott 
254-7197 “discreet. 


CLASS 


Handsome inales, 

lovely ebony & ivory 
bi-ladies, and attrac- 
tive couples available 
for escorting the dis- 
criminating man, 
woman or couple. Ver- 
satile males available. 


“TOUCH OF! 


CHERI 
and COMPANY 


Tall classy escorts 
available for outcalls 
only. 
24 Hours 
436-1469 


Escorts Wanted 


NORTH SHORE 
ESCORT 
Attractive men and woman 
available for single's or cou- 


Misty 
Dominant 
Escort 


936-8 107 


Move through the cos- 
mos to a new eXx- 

perience. Put vourself 
in the hands of a truly 
beautiful lady, a 
bright and articulate 
companion, an escort 
whose warm and per- 
sonable nature will 
melt vour heart. If you 
are a gentleman of re- 
finement and re- 
sources, let me wel- 

come vou to the world 
of.. 


Suzanne 


An Independent Escort 
With a Lowng Touch 


247-0603 


All calls verified through busi- 
ness or lis pme number on- 
ly. No hotel or pay station calle 
accepted. Gentlemen under 30 
and/or interested in domina- 
tion, S&M, etc. need not apply. 


Sophisticated, sexy WM es- 
cort for the discriminating 
lady or couple. Your pleasure 
is my only concern. Call 
Roderick at 895-8828. 


FAWN 


longlegged 

green eyed 
vixen escort 

Outcalls only 
All calls verified 


599-8947 


TONY 6’ BBLDR 
won 566 titles 215ibs hrd 
animal 437-9026 Tony Es- 
cort 


LORNA 


An attractive and 
thoughtful incall Es- 
‘cort. 


566-6750 ples outcalis only 10 AM to 10 PM 
tor Escorts 9 289-3214 
YOUNG ATTRACTIVE 
A companion is only a phone M ARL A BLACK PRE OPP IN- 
call away. Call 782-3032 I'll CALL 267-8710 
| — Dominant 
jus ver! 
Escort ESCORT OPPS. 
Young handsome GWM Es- Town & Country Models has 
cort for the discriminating 967-9250 openings for femate escorts. 


male Clean Discreet Movies 
In/Out Call 536-4034 


No car necessary. Call 
739-7761 


BUY THE 2-WEEK GUARANTEE.IT RUNS FREE UNTIL IT WORKS 


THE GUARANTEE 


(Please check index at beginning of 
Classifieds tor those categories that are 


‘anteed.) Guaranteed categories are 
listed in bokdtace. 


After you've purchased a guaranteed advertisement in advance for two 
consecutive weeks, we will keep running the same ad free unless you fail to 
renew it by the deadline. To renew, call 267-1234 by neon on W 

during the week of the advertisement's second appearance, and every 
successive 


by noon on W 


. You must obtain a renewal 


number when calling to have the advertisement rerun. This number is 
confirmation of your renewal. Missing a week voids the Guarantee. (See 
“Cancellations and Changes" for additional information on guaranteed 


advertisement.) 


PRICING YOUR AD (Effective May 7, 1984) 


Lines (Minimum 4) 


Adult Categories* (Min. 4) at 
Each 7 Point Light Headline 
Each 7 Point Bold Headline 
Each 9 Point Bold Headline 
Each Capitalized Word 

Box Numbers (weekly) 


Circle One 


Telephone Verification* * 


$7.75 
$10.00 pickup 


Commercial 
at $4.25 each (min. 2) 


$5.80 
$9.25 
$10.00 
50 


$16.00 4-time mail-out 


* Applies to Person to Person and Personal 
** Applies to Line Advertisements in Massage and Escort Columns 


TOTAL COST 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 


Phone # 


Exp. Date 


CLASSIFIED OFFICE HOURS 


Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 


8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Wednesday 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Friday 


MAIL TO 


THE BOSTON 


CLASSIFIED DEPT. 
367 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02115 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failurd, for any 
reason, to print an advertisement and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 
such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 


COPY REGULATIONS 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by The Boston Phoenix. 
The Phoenix reserves the right: 
* To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
* To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement 

on account of its text or illustrations 
* To determine correct category placement. 
No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address 
will be accepted in the Personal or Person to Person columns. 
Only Phoenix box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be 
used 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, ad- 
dress and telephone number. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 


Advertisements are priced at commercial rates, plus a weekly 
$6.00 telephone verification fee (for line advertisements only). 


Failure to verify a telephone number will result in automatic as- 
signment of a Phoenix box number. Late fees of $10.00 for line 
advertisements and $15.00 for display advertisements are 
charged on copy inserted after the deadiine. 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES 
Cancelled ede. Adve Advertisements: There are no refunds 


cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in advertisements 
will be accepted up until 4 PM Tuesdays. 

GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no cancellations or 
copy changes accepted on a guaranteed advertisement. 


BOX NUMBERS 


Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix 
Classified Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Replies are held for 4 weeks after the last insertion of the 
advertisement. There is a $10.00 box charge per advertisement. 
The advertiser must then come in to the office to pick up mail- 
There is also a 4-time weekly mail-out service available for 
$16.00. The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to 
open and inspect any or all material directed to a Phoenix box 
number and to discard, or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, 
unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 


To respond to an ad with a Phoenix number, address replies to: 
The Boston Phoenix Inc., Box. 
367 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 


INSERTION DATE 


CATEGORY 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 


_ 


Regular Rate Commercial Rate 
7 pt. bold $6.50 $9.25 7 pt. bold 
1234567689 10 11 
3 
ES 
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| 
Address: 
To place ati ativeltisement using 
please fill out this section ee au 
or call 267-1234. a 
DEADLINES 
Copy for Advertisements 
which must be noon 
Copy for afl other , 4 p.m. 
Guarantee 12 NOON 
Changes and 4 P.M. 
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Monique’s || 


Dinner dates 
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City tours 
All Several young 
Escort beautiful women to 
Servicing the choose from 
greater Boston Out calls only 
area Always hiring 
female escorts 
266-5414 
24 hrs 
Position for 
female escorts 889-0129 
available | a= 


BOSTON 


SEX GUIDE MISTRESS|| TARA’S 


JOANNE || DELITE 


. 7 minutes 
\ is back North a 
Boston’s Boston, 
1st and best 1st class plus 
WHERE TO: i 
puyitsarecy 
OR GET IT FREE French 
swingers groupe. || Enitremet for the 962-1352 | | 262-1352 


massage parlors, person who 


Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 All calls verified 


) Hi, I'm Jennifer- “SWEET TALK” 


Call me! Boston’s Finest 
Telephone 
No matter how bizarre Fantasy Service 
your tastes. My sexy 738-7570 
girl friends and | want Erotic Ecstacy at 
to satisfy you completely your Fingertips 
right in your own home, 
“ over the telephone. $15 
Whether you need a 
dominant mistress, 
submissive slave girl, Phone Sex 
n Boston 
or something in between, 
one of us is sure to ¢ Lana Ee 
¢ Chris’ ‘“‘iIn ucing 
please. y a 
212 
Sue 
688-4662 
We've Got What 
You Want _ 


Mastercard and Visa only 


| =z Pe 


| 


For the sophisticated 
A gentleman who 
LIS demands the spirit of 
magnificence. 


Life’s an adventure, 
- 50 live it with our 


selected escorts. 
of 
596-0662 | 
266-1596 
Outcall Escort Keep trying 
All Calls All calls verified 
Outcalls onl 
Verified | 2:00 PM to 2:00 AM 


Phone 


ESCORT 
REFERRALS 


738-0898 


A unique service catering ex- 
clusively to discriminating gentle- 
men. 
Discretion is assured 
We service Boston, 
N.Y. City and suburbs 
Try our escort—Moét 
Chandon package 
Gourmet catering and Rolls 
Royce limos available. 
Escorting you 24 hours 
Only the classiest ladies 
need apply. 


734-7668 


@ Pre-pay == 


The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 
02146 


Receptionist needed 


Phantasy 


y86l ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


invites you to try 
THE BEST; 


now that you’ve had the rest! 


We feature dancers & models 
Discretion Assured 


266-4443 


FEMALE 
ESCORTS 
NEEDED 
MC/VISA = * 


TIFFANY 
TOUCH 


We’re Selective ... Are You? 


WE ARE DEDICATED TO PROVIDING 
THE FINEST SERVICES 


24 Hour Services for: 


fA * Personal Escort 
Limousine Service 
* Translators 


938-0634 


Outcalls only 
cater to the Professional” 


Swe 


OUR PROMPT AND 
PERSONALIZED 24 HR. SERVICE 
GUARANTEES THE MOST 
SENSITIVE, ATTRACTIVE, 
AND SENSUOUS 

LADIES THROUGHOUT 
MASSACHUSETTS 


All Calls Verified 


young ladies always available. 
Receptionist needed. 


Outcalls Only 


Openings for select classy 


| C L A 
“CeO 
4 2 


: 


got Wha 


wi 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


KING: 17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine, 100's: 17 mg. “tar’,1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


~ 


SPACE COWBOYS 


BUCKAROO 
BANZAIT 
OUTTA SIGHT 


by Michael Sragow 


he Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai: 

Across the Eighth Dimensionis a 

great piece of American graffiti. It 
ranks with one of my favorite scrawls froma 
men’s room wall: “Heisenberg was here... . 
or somewhere around here.” Uncertainty 
was Heisenberg’s principle, and it’s Buckaroo 
Banzai's, too. Banzai himself is the fearless 
scion of an All-American mom and a 
Japanese-American dad; he’s a neuro- 
surgeon, a particle physicist, and a rock star. 
He’s also the leader of both Team Banzai, a 
globetrotting group of troubleshooters, and 
the Hong Kong Cavaliers, a jazzy rock band 
with a ‘50s sound. Buckaroo needs these 


diverse skills and allies to handle a world 
that’s accelerating and breaking down at the 
same time — like the world we all live in, 
only more so. The movie itself (at the Copley 
Place and the Chestnut Hill) begins and ends 
in multimedias res; it’s more like the middle 
number of a ripsnorting comic-book 
adventure than the premiere issue. Buckaroo 
and his merry men perfect a rocket car with 
an “oscillator overthruster” that permits 
them to cross into other dimensions without 
leaving Battlefield Earth, and this oscillator 
overthruster becomes the mock MacGuffin 
of a crackpot thriller plot. It turns out that evil 
red Lectroids from Planet 10 — aliens with 
faces like baseball mitts — invaded Earth 
years ago via the Eighth Dimension. But they 
need B.B.’s 0.0. to return, and there are good, 
black Lectroids hovering over New Jersey 
who don’t want to let these dastards come 
home. If Buckaroo can’t stop the evil 
Lectroids, the good Lectroids will foment 
global thermonuclear war — which, 
Continued on page 10 


RICHTER S 


by Michael Sragow 


0 judge from offbeat comedies such 
as Slitherand All Night Longand the 
sci-fi hit Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers, a W.D. Richter script is apt to be 
full of everyday situations that are blown up 
and wacked out until they resemble Claes 
Oldenburg’s giant electric socket or his big 
mesh baseball bat. To judge from The 
Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai — sure to be 
a cult sensation — any movie directed 
by W. D. Richter is likely to have the same 
combination of manic invention and 
“found art.” Maybe his bifurcated sensibility 
owes something to a youth spent in a small, 
gray Connecticut city and its baroque film 
theaters. 
When Richter was growing up, he thought 
of the movies as an improbable dream. He 
Continued on page 10 
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MICHEAL ROMANOS 


In search of a square deal 


Back the drawing board 


Giving Copley Square a second look 


by Yvonne V. Chabrier 


opley Square is a disgrace. This 2.4-acre public 
i space has a rich history, is surrounded by some of 

the city’s finest architecture, and occupies a site 
that could be enjoyed by thousands of persons daily, but 
today it is underutilized; many people actually shun the 
place. “It’s just a black hole of Calcutta now,” says Alan 
Tremain, the managing director of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. Tremain, who has lived in the Plaza, overlooking 
the Square, for the past 12 years, is furious because “‘it’s 
not safe. It’s full of drug dealers, drunks, and 
degenerates. Some of our guests have been attacked — 
yes, mugged — in the Square. The lights don’t work; the 
fountain doesn’t work; nothing works.” 

Named after Colonial Boston painter John Singleton 
Copley, in 1883, the Square represents the space left over 
from the collision of the grids of the Back Bay and the 
South End. But it is not merely the hingepoint between 
those two neighborhoods. For the better part of a 
century it has attracted visitors from around the globe, 
primarily because it is the setting for two architectural 
jewels: Trinity Church (1872-'77, designed by H.H. 
Richardson) and the Boston Public Library (1888-’95, by 
McKim, Mead and White). The John Hancock Tower 
(designed by I.M. Pei & Partners), the recently opened 
Copley Place complex (designed for the most part by 
The Architects Collaborative), and the forthcoming New 
England Mutual Life building on Clarendon (designed 
by Philip Johnson) are all adding to the architectural 
distinction of the Square — and to pressures to do 
something about its pathetic condition. 

The Copley Square Centennial Committee, a group of 
business and civic leaders, in conjunction with the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA), is now on the 
verge of launching a $4.5 million fundraising campaign 
to redesign the Square and to assure its future 
maintenance. In May, landscape architect Dean Abbott 
of Clarke & Rapuano, New York, won the $30,000 first 
prize in the two-stage national design competition 
sponsored by the city of Boston, the BRA, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and the Centennial Commit- 
tee. Abbott's scheme has been widely — but not 
universally — praised. Centennial Committee members 
and BRA officials are enthusiastic because Abott’s design 
promises to accommodate their myriad aspirations for 
the Square. Skeptics say his scheme tries to do too much 
and, as a result, lacks the luster of a strong and elegant 
design. 

The Square as we know it is only 15 years old. Back in 
1966, the Watertown firm of Sasaki, Dawson, and 
DeMay (now called Sasaki Associates) won a national 
competition to redesign the Square (the project was 
completed in 1969). At the time, Mayor John F. Collins 
extolled the scheme, one of 183 entries, saying, “I am 
confident that the winning design will ... present a 
model for the beautification of other cities throughout 
the nation.” The 10-member jury, headed by former MIT 
Dean of Architecture and Planning Pietro Belluschi and 
dominated by well-known architects and landscape 
architects, expressed similar optimism. What, then, has 


gone wrong? Was the jury mistaken? Was the design | 


flawed from the start? Or are Copley Square's deficien- 


cies today the result of inadequate construction funds, 
substandard maintenance, and insufficient activities to 
draw people? 

The 1969 design has one indisputable flaw: from the 
start you can’t see what is going on inside the Square. 
The plaza is below street level and is surrounded by 
concrete walls, so that it is isolated both physically and 
visually from the street life around it. “We thought that 
by sinking the plaza, by stepping it down, we would be 
making a place where people could get away from all the 
traffic: the sight, sounds, noise, and fumes of the cars,” 
explains Stuart O. Dawson, a Sasaki partner who worked 
on the original plan. By sinking the Square, the designers 
also thought they would be ensuring that people in their 
cars could see Trinity Church as they drove by and that 
people inside the plaza would have unobstructed views 
(minus cars) out toward the Public Library and the Old 
South Church. 

Walling in the plaza and sinking it turned out to be 
bad ideas. Had the designers had the benefit of William 
H. (‘Holly’) Whyte’s pioneering studies of urban spaces 
over the ensuing decade, they might not have made 
these errors. In The Social Life of Small Urban Spaces, 
this New York-based expert, who has done time-lapse 
film studies of the use of open spaces in Manhattan and 
other cities, observes that “‘sightlines are important. If 
people do not see a space, they will not use it... . Unless 
there is a compelling reason, an open space shouldn't be 
sunk. With two or three notable exceptions, sunken 
plazas are dead spaces. You will find few people in 
them.”” Echoing Whyte, Spencer M. Rice, the rector of 
Trinity Church, notes that an area invisible from the 
street becomes ‘a sociological nightmare, a place for 
people to hide and to engage in illicit activities.” 

The original designers’ vision of Copley Square as a 
paved plaza with few trees has also been criticized. 
Patricia Loheed, the president of the Boston Society of 
Landscape Architects, notes that “there has been a shift 
in design philosophy since the ‘60s. There was a period 
when public squares were supposed to be like Baroque 
Italian hill-town squares, windswept and open to the 
sky. It was almost a fad.”’ Today, she observes, there is a 
shift back “to more ordinary types of spaces.’” Dawson 
still feels, however, that the concept of a plaza, as 
opposed to that of a park, is a valid one. “In a place like 
this, where you have mutiple desire lines — people 
wanting to cross from different angles — grass is not 
desirable.” 

Another problem is that the materials — the concrete 
and asphalt tiles — have not aged well. The original 
design should not be blamed here. The designers 
wanted granite walls and brick paving, but their budget 
was limited to $500,000. Dawson is bitter about this: “I 
told Hilgenhurst [Boston architect Charles G. 
Hilgenhurst was the competition adviser] that at least 
$15 a square foot was needed to build a quality urban 
space, but the BRA cut our request by two thirds, down 
to $5 per square foot.” The landscape architects had to 
streamline their low-maintenance design even further 
when confronted with inflation — in the end, they used 
cheaper materials and cut back on trees, benches, chairs, 


flagpoles, and light fixtures. 

Similarly, some of the Square's other problems — the 
paucity of working lights, the weeds in the cracks, the 
withered look of the lawn on Dartmouth Street, and the 
intermittent performance of the fountain — are due to 
inadequate maintenance and management. Boston's 
Parks and Recreation Department allocates about 
$72,000 per year to cover the Square’s maintenance. 
Some of that goes to overhead; the amount actually 
spent is roughly $52,000, or approximately 50 cents per 
square foot. Department spokesperson Valerie Burns 
points out that this amount is much lower than national 
standards. These vary between $2 and $4 per square 
foot, depending on the level of activities and the extent 
of the plantings. 

These observations bring us back to the question of 
whether the old design could have worked had it been 
adequately financed and properly maintained. Dawson 
says yes, though he admits the walls were a mistake and 
should be removed. South End architect Joan Wood, a 
member of the Centennial Committee, says the old 
design could perhaps be salvaged, but because there is 
no money available for renovation, “a national competi- 
tion seemed the best way to go.” John R. Stilgoe, a 
nationally recognized landscape historian who served 
on the 1984 jury, says, ‘‘The entire community believed 
not only that the present Square was not working, but 
also that it was ugly as sin.’ The most salient argument 
for discarding the old design is that it no longer suits the 
changing urban fabric. The Hancock Tower, Copley 
Place, and the future New England Mutual Life building 
behind Trinity Church are all massive, hard-surfaced 
buildings. They turn what Loheed calls “a cold 
shoulder’ to the Square, and the hard paving and 
barrenness of the plaza do nothing to soften the blow. As 
Spencer Rice put it, “Now that more artificial surfaces 
have been ingested into the area, it is apparent that the 
harsh surfaces of the Square do not create a commodious 
environment.” 

How should we ensure that the Square works in its 
surroundings? Some, including Cambridge architect 
Graham Gund, believe the entire Square should be 
green, like the Public Garden. Others, Boston architect 
Joseph L. Eldredge among them, feel that “grass will 
never work.” But more than grass is at stake here. As 
long as private development continues to boom in 
Boston, the look and feel of the cityscape will continue to 
change in ways over which its citizens have little control. 
We do, however, still have some control over what 
happens to the open spaces between all the new massive 
blocks and towers. How we design, use, and maintain 
these open spaces will go a long way toward 
determining the quality and atmosphere of our public 
life. If we ask every public space to be everything — a 
quiet park, and a commercially active plaza, and a 
pedestrian throughway, and a distinctive “place” — we 
risk getting a little of everything, nothing being 
outstanding. We might be better off asking each of our 
public spaces to provide one or two amenities and 
insisting that these be beautifully and thoughtfully 
designed and impeccably maintained. 

The impetus to do something about Copley Square 
came, early in 1983, from Kenneth A. Himmel. He was 
then senior vice-president of the Urban Investment and 
Development Company (UIDC), the developer of 
Copley Place, the $500 million mixed-use complex on 
Huntington Avenue that overlooks the Square from the 
southwest. UIDC and its prospective tenants were 
understandably concerned about the Square's condition, 


so Himmel turned to MIT Associate Professor of Urban 


| 
. 


Studies and Planning Tunney Lee, who had headed the 
citizen review committee for Copley Place, and asked 
him to help put together a similarly representative group 
of people to discuss the Square’s future. Calling itself the 
Copley Square Centennial Committee in honor of the 
Square's 100th birthday, the 32-member group included 
representatives from the local business community, the 
Back Bay and South End neighborhoods, and local 
architectural and planning firms. UIDC, the John 
Hancock, Liberty Mutual, New England Mutual Life, 
and the Prudential insurance companies — “the big 
five,” as they came to be called — footed the $110,000 
needed to cover the committee’s research staff (a team 
from MIT’s Laboratory of Architecture and Planning) 
and the costs of the committee’s 30 or more meetings, as 
well as the four public workshops held last year at the 
Boston Public Library. The workshops and invited 
speakers (including Holly Whyte) attracted capacity 
crowds, more than 1200 people in all. 

As a result of these democratic deliberations the 
Centennial Committee drew up a list of guidelines for a 
new design competition. The BRA accepted the “pro- 
gram” and procured a matching grant of $100,000 from 
the National Endowment for the Arts to fund a two- 
stage competition, this one as specific as the 1966 
competition program had been vague. The design 
guidelines specified that the Square should be brought 
up to street level and that visibility into the Square 
should be unobstructed. That much everyone agreed on. 
But there was no unanimity about the level of activities 
appropriate for the Square. Alan Tremain, for one, felt 
that there should be a permanent café/restaurant that 
would serve something of higher quality than fast food 
on paper plates. He also favored an ice-skating rink in 
the winter. There was also talk of an amphitheater for 
concerts and other events. Committee member Bernard 
Pucker, of Newbury Street’s Pucker-Safrai Gallery, had 
a different vision. He says the movement toward highly 
programmed activities ‘got scary,” and he objects to the 
commercialization of the Square, pointing out that 
between Copley Place and Boylston Street people have 
plenty of opportunities to buy and to eat. He would like 
to see the Square become a garden, preferably in the 
Japanese style, and he took what he admits was a 
“higher-than-thou attitude that the only good thing in 
[city] life is a green space. But if people had not spoken 
up for green space, the competition would have been 
much more highly programmed.” 

Eventually the committee settled on 2 compromise: 
more grass, trees, and flowers, but also a demountable, 
seasonal café, places for vendors’ carts, and room for 
farmers’-market stalls. At the same time, the program 
asked designers to acknowledge the heavy pedestrian 
use of the Square, particularly foot traffic from the 
Copley T stops on Boylston toward the Hancock Tower, 
and from Copley Place toward Boylston at Clarendon. 
The program also called for lots of benches, and at least 
300 movable chairs (besides the 150 needed for the café). 
The committee recommended a construction budget of 
$3 million, or about $30 per square foot, this time 
around. And after looking at maintenance budgets for 
other urban spaces across the country, it recommended a 
maintenance/mahagement budget of $200,000 per year, 
or $2 per square foot. 

In February the nine-member jury, headed by Holly 
Whyte, reviewed the’ 309 competition entries and 
selected five finalists whose schemes were “realistic but 
diverse in terms of the program.” Each of the five finalist 
teams received $5000 to elaborate its design and 
technical data. With their final entries, designers were to 
submit five perspective drawings showing how the 
Square would look at eye level. In the 1966 competition, 
only one perspective drawing was required — a view 
from above. This time the emphasis was on how the 
Square would look from the street. 

On May 21, Mayor Ray Flynn announced the top three 
designs, saying, “The winning design by landscape 
architect Dean Abbott conveys a message that Copley 
Square is an interaction of neighborhoods, not a symbol 
or monument.” The consensus among BRA officials and 


COPLEY SQUARE 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


The winning design: is this the new village green? 


Centennial Committee members seems to be that 
Abbott's design best met all the guidelines and that his 
plan would be the most flexible when it came time to 
make detailed design decisions. But jury member 
Philippe Robert, a respected French architect, said, in a 
recent telephone interview from Paris, ‘l am against the 
winning scheme. | think it is a very bad design, and I was 
disappointed that it was selected.’’ Robert described 
Abbott's design as ‘chaos, ambiguous, a compromise 
between the program requirements. It is what you call 
architecture without architects. There is no strong 
composition, but in a place like Copley Square with 
composed facades, Neo-Romanesque and Classical, you 
need a strong, composed design.... Also, when you 
select an architect, you expect the drawings to reflect the 
quality of the design, but the drawings are vulgar, very 
poorly drawn.” Jury member John R. Stilgoe also felt the 
winning design was a smorgasbord, “a design that tries 
to do everything but fails to make Copley Square a 
distinctive place.” The Square, he said, “deserves 
something of more grace and style, of national and 
international interest.” 

Many local designers were not familiar with the 
guidelines and therefore declined to comment on 
Abbott’s scheme; those who were familiar with the 
guidelines tended to be those who had entered the 
competition themselves. One of the latter, Boston 
architect Elizabeth Ericson, says, “Il think a great 
opportunity was missed. It’s not a rotten design, but it’s 
a minimal design that does little to transcend the 
program and to make the Square a distinctive place. | 
took the attitude that the Square should have its own 
character, not simply be a doormat for the church.” 

In a recent interview, Dean Abbott stated, “Our 
concern was not to call attention to the Square itself, not 
to draw attention away from the buildings.’” He 
describes his design both as “a living room for the 
community [and] a front yard for Trinity Church and the 
Boston Public Library.” Abbott proposes to put the 
commercial activities around the periphery. The café 
would be locateQ&on Boylston Street, as would the 
vendors’ carts. The farmers’-market stalls and trucks 
would be installed along St. James and Dartmouth. 
Inside the Square, he proposes what he calls “an 
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The second-place plan: a place to be, or an “arrogant” place to pass through? 


abstraction of the New England village green, with big 
grass panels.”” Once the sugar maples he wants to put in 
around the fountain (he retains the existing basin) have 
grown to maturity (in 75 years or more!), “You'll have 
that quality that you see all over New England: the big 
old church, the tall old trees, and the expanses of flat 
grass. People may not make the connection [to the 
traditional village green] intellectually, but more emo- 
tionally.” 

This image is indisputably appealing, but is it 
appropriate given the heavy pedestrian traffic Copley 
Square must bear? The Hancock employs about 6700 
people in its Copley Square office, the new New 
England Mutual Life Insurance building on Clarendon is 
expected to employ about 5500, and Copley Place is 
estimated to draw some 35,000 people daily. When the 
new Back Bay AMTRAK station and Orange Line 
Copley stop open southwest of the Square, the number 
of pedestrians is expected to double. We are no longer in 
the 19th century, and Copley Square will never become 
a village green. 

Abbott's idea for dealing with the pedestrian traffic 
seems unsatisfactory. If you look at the plan, you'll see a 
gash across it, a diagonal path from the corner of 
Boylston and Dartmouth to the Hancock. This response 
-O jury pressure to ensure an unobstructed path to the 
Hancock risks making a mockery of Copley Square, or 
turning it “into a forecourt for the Hancock,” as Stilgoe 
observes. In plan, this single pronounced diagonal 
divides the Square into two triangles and destroys the 
image of a unified place. Although many people may 
never notice that the space has been bisected, those who 
appreciate the basic rudiments of good physical design 
and understand a site plan should, and will, be outraged. 
For all the faults of the 1966-69 design, it did unify the 
Square, which had been composed of two triangular, flat 
grass panels separated by the diagonal of Huntington 
Avenue. Ironically, Abbott’s diagonal could return the 
Square to its earlier fragmented condition. 

It’s worth pausing for a moment to take a look at the 
second-prize design, by Krisan Osterby-Benson, Peter 
Schaudt, Michael Van Valkenburgh, and John White- 
man, in association with Sippican Consultants Inter- 
national. This team felt strongly that the design should 
not succumb to community and jury pressure to provide 
unobstructed diagonal paths across the site. “Such a 
response tends to lead to designs that are given to 
‘passing through’ rather than ‘being there,’ ’’ they wrote 
in their design statement. “We did not see Copley 
Square as an interstate of pedestrian walkways. We were 
more interested in making a place than in making a place 
to move through; that’s probably why we lost,” Van 
Valkenburgh explained. 

In this team’s scheme, three rows of trees, creating 
double allées, would ring the Square, allowing entry and 
exit at any point along the perimeter. All the commercial 
activities would be contained on the Boylston Street 
side; in the center there would be a 112-foot square lawn, 
elevated 20 inches off the ground to dissuade commuters 
from wearing a path across its surface, and with a granite 
edge for sitting. This green centerpiece would, by its very 
shape, establish the Square as a square for the first time 


"in its history; the allées, together with the lawn, would 


turn it into a “city block.”” These designers, like Abbott, 
were inspired by the idea of the village green, but their 
lawn takes the idea to a much higher level of abstraction, 
one that, in my opinion, would work better both 
functionally, in terms of the foot traffic, and symbol- 
ically, in terms of giving the Square a unified shape and 
strong composition. 

Anthony B. Casendino, the architect and landscape 
architect who headed the Centennial subcommittee on 
design and served on the jury, says, however, that 
elevating the grass panel was an ‘arrogant’ move. Why 
arrogant? Because the jury had made it clear after the 
first phase that people traversing the Square from 
Boylston to the Hancock should be able to proceed on an 
unobstructed diagonal. The team felt, however, that the 

Continued on page 12 
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Anne De Salvo and Georg Olden: the good, the bad, and the conventional 


Missed Manners 
Midnight badness: Deprogramming a cult film 


by Owen Gleiberman 


BAD MANNERS. Directed by Bobby 
Houston. Written by Houston and 
Joseph Kwong. With Martin Mull, 
Karen Black, Anne De Salvo, Murphy 
Dunne, Georg Olden, and Christopher 
Brown. A New World Pictures release. 
At the Nickelodeon. 


ay, have you heard about the hot 
gy new cult film, Bad Manners? Actu- 

ally, the movie doesn’t have a cult 
yet — it just opened this week. But who’s 
worried about details? Listen to all the 
outrageous cult stuff that’s on display 
here. You want a wild, anarchic story? 
Bad Manners is about a crew of delin- 
quent teenage orphans who break out of 


their oppressive orphanage to rescue a 
fellow inmate and end up wreaking 
havoc on suburbia. You want gross-outs? 
There are good loud fart scenes, a couple 
of messy food fights, and one bit where a 
kid grabs a humongous fly out of the air 
and sticks it on his tongue. You want a 
great trash cameo? We're talking a 
special guest appearance by Edy 
Williams, the overgrown sex kitten of 
Beyond the Valley of the Dolls fame. Like 
I said — wild. But let’s get down to the 
nitty gritty. You want to hear some really 
tasteless, really offensive midnight-mov- 
ie humor? Try this: the name of the 
Catholic orphanage the kids are stuck in 
is the Home of the Bleeding Heart. Why, 


that’s just wicked, blasphemous, 
absolutely savage. That’s so funny | 
forgot to laugh. 

With Bad Manners, 29-year-old direc- 
tor Bobby Houston has fashioned a 
cinematic contradiction: the corporate 
cult film. He’s taken the derisive black 
comedy of directors like John Waters and 
the pre-'70s Roger Corman and packaged 
it like laundry detergent; he’s turned 
their subversive innovations into au- 
dience-pandering hooks. Houston isn’t 
the first to travel this path. His forebear 
in the corporate-cult-movie genre is Paul 
Bartel, whose outré comedies of sex and 
violence, Death Race 2000 and the 
popular Eating Raoul, are encased in a 


layer of soft, protective campiness. 
Bartel’s amusing little movies serve up 
murder and perversion with a wink — 
they tell you it’s okay to giggle because 
nothing's at stake. What's truly smarmy 
about Bad Manners is that Bobby 
Houston has taken this sort of canned 
outrageousness and made it an emblem 
of smirky superiority. Houston doesn’t 
just want his viewers to giggle at nasty, 
nihilistic gags — he wants them to 
congratulate themselves for feeling hip, 
jaded, in the know. He may just have a 
hit on his hands. 

Local publicists have been telling me 
that this is going to be the first cult movie 
for kids, but somehow it’s hard to 
imagine packs of 12-year-olds jamming 
the Nickelodeon for an R-rated movie 
about abused orphans. The youth of the 
film’s cast seems, more than anything, a 
cutesy novelty aimed at adults, the way 
Alan Parker's pint-sized gangster saga 
Bugsy Malone was. The opening half 
hour or so is set entirely in the looming, 
castle-like Home of the Bleeding Heart, 
where Piper (Georg Olden), a scampish, 
freckle-faced punk with the eyes of a 
lynx and the smile of a future matinee 
idol, arrives by police escort and learns 
the ways of the orphanage. We meet the 
evil overseers: Mr. Kurtz (Murphy 
Dunne), a morose, sweaty fellow who 
presides over meals with an electric cattle 
prod; Sister Serena (Anne De Salvo), one 
of those satirical Catholic disciplinarians 
who might have received their training in 
the SS; and Dr. Bender (Steve Stucker), a 
lisping psychiatrist who sprinkles his 
counseling sessions with impromptu 
lectures about bondage. Houston photo- 
graphs these glittery-eyed sadists 
through distorting wide-angle lenses, but 
since the kids don’t look at them with 
even a twinge of fear or fascination, 
there’s no comic charge — just raw 
contempt passing one way and then the 
other. 

Piper tees off the Bleeding Heart 
officials and gets sent to the “meditation 
chamber,” the orphanage’s meat locker 
turned solitary-confinement cell, where 
he meets the movie’s four other young 
heroes. The actors are agreeably rowdy 
prepubescents, and a couple of them are 
genuine finds. As Piper, Georg Olden has 
a charisma and physical grace far beyond 
his years, and musclebound Christopher 
Brown, playing a suave black kid named, 
uh, Blackie, has the penetrating presence 
of a mini Yaphet Kotto; wearing braids 
and a yellow tank top, he taunts his 
fellows with jibes like, “Before you was 

Continued on page 15 


About face 


by Scott Rosenberg 


A SOLDIER’S STORY. Directed by 
Norman Jewison. Screenplay by 
Charles Fuller, from his play A Sol- 
dier’s Tale. With Adolph Caesar and 
Howard E. Rollins Jr. A Columbia Pic- 
tures release. At the Paris. 


harles Fuller’s Pulitzer-draped A 
Soldier's Play is a sophisticated 

inquest into the nature of black 
self-loathing that, for the sake of 
suspense, proceeds according to the 
cumbersome, old-fashioned rules of a 
murder mystery. By the middle of the 
play, the gnarled psyche of the victim in 
question, a black sergeant named Waters 
on a Louisiana Army base in 1944, has 
eclipsed the identity of his murderer as a 
subject of interest. Director Norman 
Jewison, whose film A Soldier's Story is a 
faithful transcription of Fuller's work, 
had the opportunity to jazz up the 
mystery plot with additional suspects 
and more misleading hints than the play 
had time for; instead he seems to work 
overtime to undercut the story’s 
suspense. When you have the as-yet- 
uncollared murderer say of the deceased, 
in a flashback, “Someday somebody's 
going to kill him,” you might as well just 
slap a big M on his back. 

So psychodrama, and not whodunit, is 
what Jewison is aiming for. And Fuller's 
text, with its relentless critique of intra- 
racial ressentiment, is meaty, if often 
clumsy, material. At one pole of its black 
world Waters stands at stiff attention, a 
vindictive, authoritarian self-starter 
whose motto is, “Not having is no excuse 
for not getting.” At the opposite pole 
shuffles slowpoke C.J. Memphis, a blues- 
singing backwoods innocent. The ser- 
geant at first appears to be the kind of 
stern but goodhearted hardass who 


1 
] 
sociologists tell us anchors strong minori- 
ty families — you know, he’s strict with 
his kids, but only because he loves them, 
and his grandchildren are sure to be 
Scarsdale bound. But as the story ad- 
vances, his persecution of C.J. — whom 
he sees as a “lazy, shiftless nigra,” a “fool 


for the race to be ashamed of” — reveals 
an attitude toward his own race that 
mirrors the Nazi enemy's. Waters 


provokes C_J., in an incident modeled on 
Billy Budd, to strike him, and the soldier 
lands in a jail cell, where he eventually 
commits suicide. One way or another, 
everyone here is trying to purify the 
black race of its supposed undesirables 
— not just the sergeant, but his murderer, 
who before he pulls the trigger mutters to 
an accomplice, “If this was a German, 
would you kill it?” 

Waters’s men relate his story in 
flashbacks to Captain Davenport, a black 
lawyer sent down from Washington to 
investigate the murder. If Waters and C.J. 
are both varieties of Negro whom Fuller 


Howard E. Rollins Jr.: at the sardonic edge 


intends to criticize, Davenport is his 
upbeat Black of the Future: a clean-cut 
college man who reacts to the prejudice 


* around him with as much irony as rage 


— in fact, a kind of proto-yuppie black 
who’s as awkward in the field as he is 
handy with a yellow legal pad. Wherever 
he goes on the base, he is greeted with 
the whoops and smiles of footsoldiers 
proud to see a fellow black with a 
commission. Unlike the lesser-ranked 
Waters, Davenport is comfortable with 
his command; he just shrugs off the 

backslaps and gets down to business. 
It’s unfortunate that, in Fuller's story, 
there’s no way for Davenport to confront 
Waters the way Waters confronts C.J. — 
that would have completed the chain of 
generational exorcisms. Nonetheless, it’s 
the relationship between these two 
blacks on the rise, and their different 
ways of coping with white con- 
descension, that maintains A Soldier’s 
Story’s excitement even as its mystery 
Continued on page 14 


Trailers 


UNTIL SEPTEMBER 


ne of my former film professors 
O used to say that people who 

dislike Les enfants du _ paradis 
deserve the fate of never seeing Paris. 
This aphorism can now be extended to 
include those who believe in Until 
September. Mo (Karen Allen), the 
heroine of this interminable love story, is 
the kind of woman who has to be 
“roped” into leaving St. Louis with a 
girlfriend to chaperone an unlikely tour 
of Eurasia for schoolchildren. Having 
missed a flight leaving Paris, she trudges 
around in layers of dirty denim, rudely 
interrupts conversations, and badgers 
passing Frenchmen with bratty com- 
plaints. Later, we find that she curses 
(Xavier, you really piss me off!’’) and 
thinks people who make the subtle 
distinction between Nescafé and freshly 
ground coffee “pompous” — she’s a 
vulgarian in Paris. 

Mo decides to crash in the apartment 
of a college girlfriend, who is convenient- 
ly on vacation, and soon she takes up 
with the neighboring tenant, Xavier 
(Thierry Lhe: vitte), an extraordinarily 
handsome international banker. Xavier is 
a walking Aramis ad who wears his 
raincoat unbuttoned in a downpour to 
show off his $500 suits; his beautiful, 
refined wife (Marie-Catherine Conti), 
two exceptional kids, and a faithful, 
energetic mistress cannot dull his 
fascination for Mo, the only divorcée in 
film history still protecting her virginity. 
She’s waiting — for a few scenes, at least 
— for real amour: for Mo, what can only 
be described as “erotic hugging” has to 
precede kissing. The first in a series of 
contrived break-ups is averted when she 
says to him, “You have the most 

Continued on page 14 
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Tim McDonough: looking the lion in the mouth 


From Lear eternity 
A tragedy that ascends to the occasion 


by Carolyn Clay 


KING LEAR, by William Shakespeare. 
Directed by Vincent Murphy. Scenic 
design by Stacy Eddy. Costume 
coordination by Suzanne Dougan, as- 
sisted by Carson Eddy. Sound design 
by David Miller. Lighting design by 
Timothy Bird. With Tim McDonough, 
Jim Kaufman, Kelvin Keraga, Bart 
McCarthy, Allen Oliver, Arthur 
Strimling, Brian Smiar, Ethan Phillips, 
Christopher McCann, Diane Dowling, 
Vincent Murphy, Kirsten Giroux, and 
Kathleen Patrick. Presented by Thea- 
terWorks at the Boston Shakespeare 
Theater through October 14. 


limb every mountain — that 
H might be the credo of Theater- 

Works. So it comes as no surprise 
that the company led by Vincent Murphy 
and Tim McDonough, having spent last 
summer amid the natural wonders of 
Idaho, set out with picks and backpacks 
to scale what Juliusz Slowacki has 
described as “the pyramid of human 
suffering,’” King Lear. Like Everest, the 
play beckons because it is there; and like 
Rushmore, it seems to have the faces of 
greatness, from  Shakespeare’s to 


Beckett's, chiseled in it. And if the 
TheaterWorks production doesn’t 
achieve the summit, where the air is thin 
enough to make us tremble, it does at 
least go uphill. 

Uphill and backward, hurtling from a 
Gothic court — where Lear, in eyeless 
mask and flowing robes, carves his 
kingdom as if it were a cake — to the 
brute Celtic habitat of the original Leir. 
Here the drama becomes so primitive it’s 
positively modern: a flat, empty terrain 
where blind men jump from nonexistent 
precipices and barefoot kings beg that 
their pinching shoes be offed. And here 
Murphy’s constrained and _ studied 
production, echoing Beckett and utterly 
lacking in Gothic gore, comes to flicker- 
ing life, with McDonough’s magnificent, 
Moses-like Lear giddy behind a spray of 
straw flowers, his eyes bound by strag- 
gles of a similar bouquet and later reborn 
as if by some tenuous, almost Periclean 
magic when he wakes to Cordelia’s 
forgiveness. Murphy, though he 
eliminates such redemptive fillips as the 
bastard Edmund’s last-minute change of 
heart (“Some good I mean to do,/Despite 
of mine own nature’), leaves us with an 


almost Biblical image of salvation, one 
gleaming white in the muddy, sword- 
clanking end of the world. It’s as if the 
director were a latter-day Friar Laurence 
conspiring to marry Jan Kott and G. 
Wilson Knight over their families’ dead 
bodies. 

Murphy describes Lear’s setting as 
“soaring Gothic,” but the time, as per- 
haps befits Shakespeare, is out of joint. 
After the old king divests himself of his 
power and its arcane trappings in the 
play’s fabled first scene (played formally 
here, and without bombast, with the 
characters shielded behind half-masks 
that sometimes hang from their necks 
like surgeons’), he becomes “a refugee in 
the real and natural world.” And it’s a 
characterless, burned-out place, where 
the philosophy — if not the accouter- 
ments of this barely blood-daubed 
production — is brutal. There are no 
masks and sometimes no walls to hide 
behind; and in the unprotected space 
Nature and Lear’s unnatural offspring 
combine to separate him from both 
retinue and illusions — chief among the 
latter the notion of “ague-proof” maj- 

Continued on page 16 


Mission 
implausible 


by Scott Rosenberg 


ANGELS FALL, by Lanford Wilson. 
Directed by Neil Armstrong. Set de- 
signed by Tony Siracusa. Costumes by 
Caren Prentice. Lighting by Lisa J. 
Pinkham. With Guy Strauss, Karen 
Foster, Mark Rogers, Maryann 
Bergonzi, Bob Knapp, and Leonard 
Corman. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 
Wednesdays through Sundays through 
November 2. 


ith his seriocomic dramas 
W about the enervated haute 
bourgeoisie, Late Capitalist 


period, Lanford Wilson is clearly bucking 
for the title of America’s Chekhov. It’s no 
insult to the playwright to note that, even 
at his best, in plays like Fifth of July, he’s 
only a second-rate Chekhov. Angels Fall, 
his most recent study of the emotional 
walking wounded, isn’t even first-rate 
Wilson; and the Boston premiére produc- 
tion at the New Ehrlich is definitely 
third-rate. | don’t know whether one 
should add up or multiply these numbers 
to calculate the play’s standing, but 
however yottfgure it, Angels Fall has a 
high quotient of mediocrity. 

Wilson doesn't set his play on the head 
of a pin, but the location is almost as 
unlikely — a forsaken mission in the 
New Mexico desert that ‘no one finds 
unless they're lost” and that’s sur- 
rounded by a Sunbelt girdle of uranium 
mines, nuclear reactors, waste dumps, 


.and research stations. Native to the 


mission are dotty Father Dougherty and 
his protégé, medical student Don 
Tabaha, “short, dark, and surly” and the 
pride of his Navaho tribe. The visitors, 
who've been shunted off the main 
highway by a roadblock set up because 
of an accident at a local uranium mine, 
include Niles Harris, a disillusioned art- 
history professor, and his young wife, 
Vita; Marion Clay, a rich Chicago gallery 
owner who’s settling her recently de- 
ceased painter husband's estate; and her 
companion, the tetchy tennis star 
Salvatore “Zappy” Zappala. 

You'd think the priest would break out 
the wine and wafers and pray for 
deliverance from fallout before the 
whole implausible bunch gets fried to a 
crisp. But Wilson isn’t interested in any 
kind of mass here, critical or otherwise; 
aside from occasional warnings blasted 
from passing helicopters, the occasion for 
this desert party is soon forgotten, and 
the playwright can get down to his real 
business, the manufacture of epiphany. 
By now, the structure of a Wilson play is 
dreadfully predictable: in act one, an 
eccentric and ‘‘difficult’’ but sensitive and 

Continued on page 16 


by Carolyn Clay 


Siam what 


To Know You” to Yul Brynner as the King of 

Siam. The trick will be in getting to know 
anyone else, if and when the original imperial Kojak 
hangs up his ankle bracelets — as he claims he will at 
the end of the current King and I tour (at the Wang 
Center through September 30). Perhaps to play 
Daddy Warbucks,-starting over on Broadway with a 
clean pate, er, slate. But if Brynner is unlikely to jilt 
his English. schoolmarm Anna for Annie, his one- 
note legend remains as stable as the Warbucks bucks. 
It is also, as the King himself might remark 
(knitting his shaven brow into those batwing V's), “a 
puzzlement.” It’s not as if Brynner — whose coiffure, 
incidentally, was changed from receding to absent 
during The King and I's 1951 Boston tryout — ever 
greased the swoony Rodgers and Hammerstein score 
with the vocal oils of Pavarotti. Brooks Atkinson, 
reviewing the premiére of a show that at that time 
starred Gertrude Lawrence (with Brynner an also- 
ruled), remarked that ‘’Mr. Brynner is no great shakes 
as a singer, but he makes his way safely through a 
couple of meditative songs written with an agreeable 
suggestion of Eastern music.” And that safe passage 
has continued for 33 years, with the actor clocking — 
between the show’s initial three-year Broadway run, 
the film (for which he won an Oscar), and the 
plethora of no-Yul-like-an-old-Yul tours (the first 
was in 1977) — more than 4300 performances. Mary 
Martin’s Peter Pan days may be long over, but 


A t this point it seems absurd to sing “Getting 


’ Brynner can still walk into a Thai restaurant 


anywhere in the world and, without even glancing at 


* the menu, order abject obedience. 


Not that Brynner (who’s in his mid-60s and suffers 


from lung cancer said to be in remission) is too old to 
play the singing monarch with 67 adorable kiddos 
and more wives than Mickey Rooney. After all, the 
King expires in the show's finale, of a vague romantic 
or existential malaise (Anna seems to have gotten 
under his skinhead and broken his will to absolute 
rule). And in 1951, when Brynner was 30ish, this must 
have jangled. But the actor was not lured from 
directing episodes of Omnibus to star in The King and 
I because of his age or voice. Rather, with his chiseled 
features and Mongolian hauteur, he was the ‘50s ideal 
of a primitive Potentate Charming. And Brynner, in 
sparkling open-chested lounging pajamas that Nancy 
Reagan would kill for, still exudes the mystery of the 
East. By now, in fact, he is Siamese if you please, he is 
Siamese if you don’t please. And though his recycled 
King, operating to some degree on autocratic 
autopilot, gets by more on presence than on 
charisma, at least he’s not a royal pain — a caricature 
of his former character, as, for example, Carol 
Channing is when carted out as Dolly Levi. In 
interviews, Brynner talks of darning up his tattered 
trademark role with “nuance,” and, indeed, his King 
does specialize in charming little monosyllabic fillips 
less automatic than the regal gestures. 

One cavil. A running — one might say, lumbering 
— battle in The King and I is over Anna’‘s refusal to 
bow, much less grovel before his Yulness. The King 
insists that no head be higher than his, and that when 
he sits or reclines like some macho odalisque Anna 
should do likewise. Trouble is, the head of Mary Beth 
Peil’s robust, hoop-skirted Anna is always higher 
than Brynner’s, even when it and the rest of his 
physique are on their royal pedestal. She’s just a big 


t cetera, et cetera, et cetera 


woman, and she makes the star look, well, minusc- 
yul. Official stats list Brynner’s height as 5-11; but 
perhaps the never-ending tour, combined with the 
pressures of pushing Siam into the 20th century, has 
worn him down. Surely if he does finally abdicate, no 
one will protest. Where The King and I is concerned, 
the whole world must be Yul-logged. a) 
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Men with horn 


by Bob Blumenthal 


itting through a two-hour-twenty- 
Sy minute delay before the Art En- 


semble of Chicago’s opening set at 
Jonathan Swift's last week, wishing I had 
stayed home with The Complete Blue 
Note and Pacific Jazz Recordings of 
Clifford Brown (Mosaic), which had just 
arrived that evening, I couldn’t help 
being drawn to a nearby conversation. 
Two young saxophonists had been ex- 
tolling the talents of a third, absent reed- 
playing friend. “Unfortunately,” said the 
first, ‘our man is also developing some of 
the bad habits that destroyed too many 
jazz greats.” “Clifford Brown,” said the 
second, without a moment's hesitation, 
“said you don’t have to do those things to 
be a master musician.” 

This brief exchange speaks volumes 
about the impact of Clifford Brown, who 
has been dead for 28 years. It suggests 
the reverence in which he is held by all 
jazz musicians — here were two sax 
players, whose earlier discussion had 
been all finger and breathing exercises, 
citing the example of a trumpet player. It 
also reminds us of Brown's image as the 
clean genius, the rare ‘50s jazzman who 
bore his gifts without the destructive 
crutches of drugs and alcohol. (Not that 
the straight life could save him from the 
road, where he was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident before his 26th birth- 
day.) Finally, mention of Brown assures 
us that young, musicians are still finding 
their way to his music, which would not 
have been so easy a few years ago. The 
appearance of Mosaic’s monumental 
five-record set, however, is the cul- 
mination of some intense reissue activity. 
With so much of Brown’s inspired legacy 
restored to the catalogue, the time is right 
for revisiting his vibrant, affirmative 
music. 

Brown’s recording career was brief yet 
intense, stretching over three years (with 
the exception of one early rhythm-and- 
blues date) and falling into two distinct 
periods. During the first, covering the 
months June 1953 through February ‘54, 
he established himself as the dynamic 
young voice on the East Coast scene. 
Record sessions with Lou Donaldson, 
Tadd Dameron, and J.J. Johnson quickly 
led to Brown’s first date of his own, for 
Blue Note, in August ‘53. A European 
tour as a member of Lionel Hampton’s 
trumpet section produced several record- 
ings in Paris and Stockholm. Back in 
New York, in a pick-up group that 
included Horace Silver and can now be 
seen as the proto-Jazz Messengers, 
Brown soared through Art Blakey’s 
historic A Night at Birdland. In each 
instance, Brown's playing was a revela- 
tion, poised and fluent like the late Fats 
Navarro, but with a more aggressive, 
Gillespian attack and bravura, plus one 
of the purest and fullest brass sounds 
ever heard. That he possessed an uncom- 
mon depth of invention is best illustrated 
on The Clifford Brown Quartet in Paris 
(Prestige, available around town — along 
with other albums from the Hampton 
period — at a reduced price). The second 
and third takes here rarely find him 
repeating ideas (a point reinforced by six 
new alternates in the Mosaic box). That 
Brown had emotional range as well was 
clear on his first jazz date, with 
Donaldson, where he moved from the 
pyrotechnics of ‘‘Brownie Speaks” to the 
poignancy of “You Go to My Head”; he 
made similarly diverse and even stronger 
statements in his own session, two 
months later, where the tours de force 
were both technical (“Hymn of the 
Orient,” “Cherokee’”’) and visceral (‘Easy 
Living’’). 

Clifford Brown Memorial (Prestige 
OJC) is an ideal single-volume introduc- 
tion to this period. One side, containing 
the Dameron material, reveals how 
Brown immediately stood out, even 
among New York’s finest; the other, 
where part of the Hampton trumpet 
section (Brown, Art Farmer and — as 
arranger — Quincy Jones) teams with 
several Swedish jazzmen, illustrates the 
ease with which he could dominate other 
musicians (he eats Farmer alive during 
the exchanges on “’ ‘Scuse These Blues”). 
The Mosaic box, however, is worth 
saving pennies for; even at $42.50 plus 
shipping, it is among the most necessary 
of recent jazz luxury items. Beyond the 


Brownie points 


value of the alternate takes, it collects the 
complete Donaldson, Johnson, and 
Brown Blue Note material on 12-inch LP 
for the first time (Clifford Brown Memo- 
rial Album, a Blue Note facsimile reissue 
from France’s Pathé Marconi label, has 
most of the Donaldson and Brown titles; 
the Johnson material is spread between 
two volumes of Pathé’s The Eminent J.J. 
Johnson). Blakey's A Night at Birdlarid is 
also. complete; producers Michael 
Cuscuna and Charlie Lourie have expert- 
ly programmed it as two complete 
nightclub sets, each contained on a single 
record. Brown, who was never un- 
responsive in any event, turned particu- 
larly robust in the presence of Silver's 
percussive piano comping and Blakey's 
primordial drum thunder. At numerous 
moments during this memorable eve- 
ning, and most especially on his ballad 
feature “Once in a While,” he can be 
heard responding to the underlying 
rhythmic maelstrom with vocalized in- 
flections, startling rhythmic  super- 
impositions, and momentary virtuosic 
asides, a cumulative performance as 
startling and intense as. any in_ his 
uncommonly consistent career. (Mosaic, 
which also has new releases by Art 
Pepper, Ike Quebec, and John Hardee, 
and the Port of Harlem Jazzmen featur- 
ing Sidney Bechet, markets limited- 
edition sets by mail only; write 1341 
Ocean Avenue, Suite 135, Santa Monica, 
California 90401.) 

Brown’s second period begins in May 
1954, when he arrived in California and 
formed a quintet with drummer Max 
Roach. From this point until his death, 
two years later, he became a certified star 
and stylemaker and, without altering his 
approach, showed signs of real musical 
growth. His trumpet work grew more 
subtle and polished, particularly on the 
quintet’s studio sessions, where the 
rough edges of youthful enthusiasm 
were planed and a growing command of 
speech-like nuance becomes obvious. 
The material drawn upon is more di- 
verse: atmospheric treatments of “De- 
lilah” and ‘‘The Scene Is Clean,”” mixed- 
meter arrangements of ‘I Get a Kick out 
of You” and “Love Is a Many-Splen- 
dored Thing,” and such indelible original 
melodies of Brown's own as “Joy Spring” 
and “Daahoud.”” Through his contract 
with Mercury’s jazz-oriented EmArcy 
branch, he also began to appear in new 
settings, as accompanist to vocalists 
Dinah Washington, Sarah Vaughan, and 
Helen Merrill, and surrounded by a 
string section in an album of ballads. 


Again, the record companies have 
been taking care of business. The Best of 
Max Roach and Clifford Brown in 
Concert (GNP), one of the few Brown 
albums to have remained in_ print, 
demonstrates how the quintet grew into 
a band of real character over the first 
three months of its existence, thanks to 
the presence of more distinctive material 
and the addition of Harold Land (tenor 
sax) and Richie Powell (piano). Brown’s 
two “West Coast” dates, with Zoot Sims 
on tenor and Jack Montrose arrange- 
ments, complete the Mosaic box — the 
first, less overtly cool session, has the 
original versions of “Joy Spring” and 
“Daahoud.” His final studio session, 
recorded by the quintet under Sonny 
Rollins’s nominal leadership, has been 
around as Three Giants (Prestige) and 
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may eventually emerge in its original 
guise in the OJC series, as Sonny Rollins 
+4. The record of Brown’s tumultuous 
live performances has been 
augmented by Pure Genius (Elec- 
tra/Musician), while The Beginning and 
the End (Columbia), with jam material 
from the night before his fatal accident, is 

elusive but still pops up on occasion. 
Most satisfying of all have been the 
efforts of PolyGram Classics, importers 
of (among others) EmArcy facsimiles 
produced in Japan. During the past three 
years, PolyGram has returned each of the 
11 EmArcy titles on which Brown was 
featured to American circulation; and it 
has just completed its work with two 
Continued on page 17 


Music minus master 


by Michael Ullman 


t's difficult to make up one’s mind 
[= jazz repertory, which brings 
together contemporary musicians to 
perform selections from old masters. 
Jazz, as most fans think of it, is a 
spontaneous music made ir- 
replaceable individuals whose work both 
encapsulates its moment and endures. At 
times it seems that the best way to pay 
tribute to a Bix Beiderbecke, a Lester 
Young, or a Charlie Parker is to play 
totally different material with equal 
fervor. But jazz also feeds on its own 
history, and a solo by Louis Armstrong, 
can still inspire a young trumpeter, 
provided he finds a way to hear it. Since 
the mid-'70s, pianist Dick Hyman and 
the New York Jazz Repertory Orchestra 
have been re-creating, as they did 
recently in Brandeis’s Spingold Theater, 
Armstrong's works, playing classics like 
“Potato Head Blues,” “Wild Man Blues,” 
and “Struttin’ with Some Barbecue” to 
young or nostalgic audiences. Hyman’s 
goal is to reproduce as much as possible 
of jazz history, but too often he captures 
its letter and misses its spirit. One only 
hopes that those who heard the some- 
times dispirited soloing at Brandeis will 
be encouraged to look up the origina! 
Armstrong recordings. 
The Spingold concert opened with the 
Repertory Orchestra's version of tra- 


ditional New Orleans funeral music in an 
arrangement taken from a_ record 
Armstrong made in the ‘50s (in other 
words, a re-creation of a re-creation). 
“Flee As a Bird” is the great dirge to 
which funeral bands parade to the 
cemetery: the orchestra took it at a clean 
and unswinging middle tempo, and with 
a precision that was professional but 
unconvincing, despite elarinettist Kenny 
Davern’s idiomatic screeching and drum- 
mer Panama Francis’s press rolls and his 
mimicking of the melody on snares, both 
typical of the New Orleans drumming 
style. “Oh Didn’t He Ramble,” the 
rousing tune with which the bands 
enliven the trip back to town, was better: 
modern bands seem more comfortable 
with uptempo Dixieland tunes than with 
the slow, rollicking bounce the original 
New Orleans bands preferred. 

Hyman has arranged Armstrong's 
solos for three trumpets, or actually two 
trumpets (Mel Davis and Doc Cheatham) 
and the cornet of Warren Vaché. The set- 
up works well with the more bravura 
Armstrong: the trumpet choir, though 
inevitably missing some of Armstrong’s 
subtleties, has a bright circus-tent flavor. 
But on “Chimes Blues,” King Oliver 
followed Armstrong’s solo (his first 
important recorded one, in 1923) with a 
relatively hushed ensemble chorus; by 


barreling right through the number, the 
Repertory Orchestra threw away a sly 
counterpoint. 

The problems didn’t stop with the 
band’s inability to modulate between 
Armstrong’s exposed solos and the vari- 
ous ensemble sonorities- (three horns 
playing together hardly sound exposed). 
Armstrong's companion, clarinetist John- 
ny Dodds, sounded dark and mys- 
teriously threatening; at Brandeis, Kenny 
Davern was perky and impertinent, 
working the high registers of the clarinet 
while Dodds featured the chalumeau 
range. Doc Cheatham, almost a contem- 
porary of Armstrong’s, was underused, 
though he provided a graceful, reticent 
obbligato behind Carrie Smith’s raucous 
vocal on “You've Been a Good Old 
Wagon, But Daddy, You Done Broke 
Down,” and an airy, yearning chorus on 
“S.O.L. Blues.” Smith got into some 
rabble-rousing growls and shouts on “St. 
Louis Blues,” and cornettist Warren 
Vaché, who would more at home with 
Bix Beiderbecke’s repertory, tried to 
follow with some shakes and growls. 
Nothing could be less like the forthright, 
dramatic Armstrong than Vaché’s 
carefully wrdught phrases. 

I expected Armstrong’s daring to 
emerge more in the second half of the 
concert, in which cornettist Ruby Braff 
played impromptu duets with pianist 
Hyman. But Braff was in a coy mood, 
using the hoarse, dusky, low range of his 
instrument for humor. At its best Braff’s 
music is sweet and low (he favors the 
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by Francis Davis 


mong modern jazz trumpeters, 
A Kenny Dorham was always the 

bridesmaid, never the bride. In 
1945, he understudied in the brass 
section of Dizzy Gillespie’s trailblazing 
big band. A year later, he replaced Fats 
Navarro in the Billy Eckstine Orchestra, 
and in 1948 he succeeded Miles Davis in 
the Charlie Parker Quintet. On two 
separate occasions in the ‘50s he was 
tapped to follow Clifford Brown — first 
by. Art Blakey, when Brown left the Jazz 
Messengers to form his own band with 
Max Roach, and then by Roach himself 
after Brown’s fatal turnpike collision, in 
1956. In the ‘60s, Dorham was one of the 
trumpeters in the Blue Note stable, along 
with the more coltish Freddie Hubbard, 
Lee Morgan, and Donald Byrd. Musi- 
cians clearly considered him the equal of 
those better-known figures, even if his 
was, inevitably, the second name they 
would think of when hiring trumpeters 
for their bands. But despite his reputation 
as a pro’s pro, Dorham — who died from 
kidney failure, in 1972 — never quite 
caught on with jazz record buyers, 
perhaps because he lacked Gillespie's 
crackle, Davis's pouty lyricism, the 
youthful utopianism of Navarro and 
Brown, the knowing way Hubbard, 
Morgan, and Byrd had with sanctified 
licks. If it was Dorham’s well-rounded 
abilities that made him an_ insider's 
favorite, it was his failure to fashion one 
trademark — and his subtlety — that 
kept his skills secret from everyone else. 

“A brass player's disposition is such 
that he doesn’t like to waste notes,” a 
liner note once quoted Dorham as 
saying. That philosophy is by no means 
universal among trumpeters, but as 
Dorham matured as a soloist, he increas- 
ingly favored minor keys and medium 
tempos that enabled him to ration notes 
for maximum emphasis. And like Sonny 
Rollins, whom his phrasing sometimes 
recalls, he often. gave the illusion of 
thinking out loud, subjecting each phrase 

every possible tonal inversion, 
measuring the distance between 
subregister and the stratosphere and 
then daring the’ leap anyway. Dorham 
was a thinking man’s improviser, reluc- 
tant to cover his tracks with technique, 
though the power he held in réserve was 
formidable. 

He was a thoughtful composer, too, 
even if his pieces tended to be casual, 
deceptively simple — small-group blow- 
ing vehicles rather than full-blown or- 
chestral works. Given the genuine ad- 
miration Dorham commanded among 
his peers, it’s surprising that only two of 
his tunes have become jam-session 
standbys: the self-descriptive “Blue 
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Bossa” and the infectious “Prince Al- 
bert,” a variation of “All the Things You 
Are.” The Music of Kenny Dorham 
(Uptown), trumpeter Don Sickler’s first 
outing as a leader after establishing 
himself as chief arranger for Dameronia, 
thus qualifies as a noble bid to restore 
Dorham to general circulation. 

Sickler has dusted off six Dorham 
compositions, with heavy emphasis on 
his Blue Note years, and the quintet 
format he has chosen (with tenor sax- 
ophonist Jimmy Heath, pianist Cedar 
Walton, bassist Ron Carter, and drum- 
mer Billy Higgins) also sticks to the Blue 
Note verities. The debatable accusations 
— of literal-mindedness on the one hand 
and undue interpretive license on the 
other — that have dogged Sickler’s Tadd 
Dameron reconstructions seem in- 
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operative on this descent into the 
archives. In part that’s because most of 
these pieces will be familiar only to 
committed Blue Note collectors (the 
winsome ‘Spring Cannon” alone is 
currently in-print in the US, on a 
Milestone twofer), but it’s also true that 
the slight alterations Sickler makes on 
these pieces are alterations one can 
imagine Dorham making to meet the 
exigencies of shifting personnel. (For 
example, “Spring Cannon,” originally a 
feature for Cannonball Adderley’s alto 
sax, becomes a showcase for Sickler’s 
trumpet; Sickler carries the melody of 
“La Mesha,’” with Heath playing 


counterpoint, reversing the position of 
Dorham and Joe Henderson on the 
original; “Windmill” climaxes with a 
chase sequence instead of a drum solo; 


cornet over the trumpet because it is, 
when played softly, fuller, richer, and 
more reliable); his higher notes have the 
pinched sound of Roy Eldridge. And 
though he plays melodies effectively, he 
has little of Armstrong’s boldness. He is 
also difficult to categorize. In a recent 
down beat blindfold test, trumpeter 


Lester Bowie assumed that Braff was a 
swing musician and gave him “500 stars” 
for being ahead of his time; corrected, 
Bowie noted that the cornettist must 


have been listening to Kenny Dorham 
and Miles Davis. At Brandeis, Braff 
played a whimsical “Old Rocking Chair,” 
with a chorus of repeated notes a la 
Eldridge, and a fragmented “Jeepers 
Creepers,” which he introduced with an 
eccentric low-note phrase. On ‘“Sweet- 
hearts on Parade,” he played a chorus 
with a broad Armstrong vibrato, ending 
with a held high note that then faded 
before Hyman’s cool, ironic choruses in a 
modified stride style; in Braff’s last 


chorus, after a few smeared notes, he 
ripped anxiously up to a high note, only 
to tumble into a capricious stop-time 
ghorus with Hyman. On “I Can't Give 
You Anything But Love,” Braff answered 
Hyman’s gentlemanly runs with odd 
quotations — for example from ‘Cheek 
to Cheek” and “I’m Beginning To See the 
Light.” The two never quite meshed their 
intentions, and Braff, after overusing his 
foggy low notes, ended on a bent and 
displaced phrase, Hyman echoing it with 
perfect tact. 

The concert concluded with the or- 
chestra playing three late Armstrong hits, 
all sung by Carrie Smith: ‘Hello Dolly,” 
“Mack the Knife,” and his theme song, 
“Sleepy Time Down South.” On this last, 
Smith tried, embarrassingly, to mimic the 
intricate timbre of Armstrong’s voice. 
Meanwhile the trumpet choir attempted 
the stunningly simple solo Armstrong 
always took on this number. But with 
their stodgy accenting, the three had less 
weight than Armstrong alone did. 

In an article in down beat, Warren 
Vaché is quoted as saying that he was 
attracted to jazz because you need 
“looseness and blind faith” to play it 
well. Jazz repertory, whatever its educa- 
tional and entertainment value, takes 
away the looseness and makes the blind 
faith irrelevant. Sometimes repertory 
orchestras make surprising sounds, as 
did the trumpet choir at Brandeis, but 
they rarely capture the sound of surprise 
that Whitney Balliett rightly said is at the 
heart of jazz. a 


and so on.) 

The ancestor worship now rampant in 
jazz is a relatively new and not altogether 
healthy phenomenon, though it is far 
preferable to the patricide in the name of 
progress that ruled jazz in other decades. 
If jazz is to find its way out of its current 
holding pattern, it’s going to have to bury 
its dead and be done with them. Still, 
Dorham has deserved a proper eulogy 
for a long time, and as a eulogy, The 
Music of Kenny Dorham is above re- 
proach. Whether it also succeeds as an 
evocation is a more complicated issue 
that has to take execution into account. 

Sickler’s improvised choruses convey 
none of Dorham’s continuity or sly wit. 
In fact, Dorham doesn’t even seem to be 
his primary inspiration — as annotator 
Michael Cuscuna observes, Sickler is a 
Clifford Brown man (albeit without 
Brown’s technical sorcery), and his sense 
of solo construction is chordal rather 
than thematic. Similarly, the fluent Jim- 
my Heath hardly recalls the young Joe 
Henderson, whose expressive split tones 
and erupting cries lent the original 
recordings of “Escapade,” ‘‘La Mesha,” 
and ‘The Fox’ much of their urgency. 
Cedar Walton’s benign lyricism also 
contributes to the softening effect, 
especially compared to the puissant 
interjections of Andrew Hill and McCoy 
Tyner, the original pianists on “Esca- 
pade” and ‘La Mesha,” respectively. 
“Escapade,” with its “Stolen Moments’’- 
like vamp, “La Mesha,” with its moody 
ad-lib intro, and “The Fox,” with its 
hurtling unisons, represent Dorham’s 
rapprochement with what used to be 
called the New Thing, whereas Sickler 
hears these devices as bebop. Which 
indeed they are by now, thanks to the 
efforts of after-the-fact transitional fig- 
ures like Dorham, Henderson, and their 
fellow ‘60s Blue Note contractees. How- 
ever tentatively, Dorham and the others 
were helping to establish new values, 
which 20 years later have become the 
tradition Sickler reaffirms. It is this 
diminished sense of risk that accounts for 
the telling absence of tension in his 
otherwise exemplary performances. 

Yet the way to enjoy these tracks is not 
to think of them as remakes, for that 
doesn’t appear to be the spirit in which 
they are offered. Rather, Sickler seems to 
be saying simply that Dorham’s composi- 
tions remain provocative frameworks for 
improvisation, and though one might 
argue with his choice of examples (why 
not Whistle Stop’s ingenious title tune 
rather than the slight “ ‘Philly’ Twist’’?), 
his own solos, together with those of 
Heath and Walton, make a persuasive 
case. He still has to learn to pace himself 
and to project, but his long trills build up 
irresistible momentum on “Twist,” and 
his adamant refusal to mimic Dorham 
(even though the situation might call for 
it) shows an awareness that jazz is one 
endeavor in which imitation isn’t the 
sincerest form of flattery. Heath races up 
the thinly disguised “Sweet Georgia 
Brown” changes in “Windmill” with 
winning ease, and the yearning quality 
he brings to “La Mesha” is an agreeable 
enough alternative to Henderson’s more 
imperative vocings. On “Spring Can- 
non,” Walton interpolates a phrase from 
his solo on the original version, as if to 
underscore that he is a savvier im- 
proviser now, and Ron Carter’s speedy 
pizzicato solo on ‘Windmill’ is more in 
keeping with the pace and mood of 
Dorham’s line than Paul Chambers’s 
bowing on the original. Judged on its 
own merits, The Music of Kenny Dorham 
is a fine album, not the least of its virtues 
being the sweet memories it triggers of 
even finer ones. 


* * * 


As serendipity would have it, Fantasy 
(in its Original Jazz Classic series) has 
reissued Kenny Dorham’s initial session 
as a leader, Kenny Dorham (Quintet, 
which was originally released in 1954, as 
a 10-inch LP on Charles Mingus’s Debut 
label. In its reincarnation, the record has 
been brought up to 12 inches by the 
inclusion of two alternate takes. Even at 
this early stage of his development, it 
was the finished handiwork of Dorham’s 
solos, rather than the manual labor he 
put into them, that dazzles. Jimmy 
Heath’s baritone saxophone offsets 

Continued on page 17 
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WBCN’S MOST PLAYED ALBUMS 


LAST THIS WEEK(S) 
WEEK WEEK ARTIST TITLE ON LABEL 
1 1 PRINCE Purple Rain 8 Warner Bros 
3 2 BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN Born in the USA 12 Columbia 
2 3 PETER WOLF Lights Out 7 EMI 
4 4 THE CARS Heartbeat City 29 Elektra 
_ 5 DAVID BOWIE Tonight 1 EMI 
5 6 JOHN WAITE No Brakes 8 EMI 
6 7 THE FIXX Phantoms 9 MCA 
9 8 BILLY SQUIER Signs of Life 7 Capitol 
7 9 RATT Out of the Cellar 13 Atlantic 
8 10 TWISTED SISTER Stay Hungry 10 Atlantic 
11 11 COREY HART First Offense 7 EMI 
10 12 QUIET RIOT Condition Critical 7 Pasha 
14 13 BOX OF FROGS Box of Frogs 7 Epic 
13 14 FACE TO FACE Face to Face 19 Epic 
12 15 VAN HALEN 37 Warner Bros. 
16 16 RUBBER RODEO Scenic Views 11 Polydor 
15 17 CYNDI LAUPER She's So Unusual .34 Portrait 
17 18 ROD STEWART 11. Warner Bros. 
18 19 LINDSEY BUCKINGHAM Go Insane 5 Elektra 
19 20 SWIMMING POOL Q's Swimming Pool Q's 4 A&M 
21 21 A FLOCK OF SEAGULLS Story of a Young Heart 4 Scotti Bros. 
20 22 ROMEO VOID Instincts 3 Columbia 
22 23 JEFFERSON STARSHIP Nuclear Furniture 7 RCA 
23 24 WANG CHUNG Points on the Curve 16 Geffen 
24 25 THOMPSON TWINS Into the Gap 17 Columbia 


( BOSTON'S MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS ) 


1 1 PRINCE Purple Rain 10 Warner Bros. 
2 2 BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN Born in the USA 13 Columbia 
3 3 TINA TURNER Private Dancer 11 Capitol 

_ 4 JULIO IGLESIAS 1100 Bel Air Place 1 Columbia 
4 5 THE CARS Heartbeat City 25 Elektra 
6 6 HUEY LEWIS AND THE NEWS Sports 46 Chrysalis 
7 7 JOHN WAITE No Brakes 5 EMI 
19 8 CYNDI LAUPER She's So Unusual 27 Portrait 
7 9 JOHN CAFFERTY/ Eddie and the Cruisers ; 

BEAVER BROWN (Soundtrack) 4 Scotti Bros. 

13 10 TWISTED SISTER Stay Hungry 8 Atlantic 
1 "1 LIONEL RICHIE Can't Slow Down 49 Motown 
12 PETER WOLF Lights Out 5 EMI 
13 IRON MAIDEN Powerslave 1 Capitol 
8 14 THE FIXX Phantoms 4 MCA 
9 15 BILLY SQUIER Signs of Life 5 Capitol 
14 16 THE POINTER SISTERS Automatic 4 RCA 
18 17. ROMEO VOID Instincts 4 Columbia 
18 BILLY IDOL Rebel Yell 32 Chrysalis 
- 19 ELTON JOHN Breaking Hearts 8 Geffen 
11 20 VARIOUS ARTISTS Ghostbusters (Soundtrack) 10 Arista 

WBCN'S MOST PLAYED SINGLES 
U2 Pride (in the Name of Love) Island 
CULTURE CLUB The War Song Epic 
HALL & OATES Out of Touch RCA 

WBCN’S MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC ) 
AXMINSTER Rock 'n' Roll infection Tuesday Night 
DREZNIAK Circles Nibelung 
THE REFLECTORS My Prayer 

MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
THE HOO DOO GURUS | Want You Back A&M 


Selected by Milo Miles, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 


Criollo (RCA International) — Willie Col6n 

Or, a little South American-Caribbean comfort for the Fall rainy season up north. 
Band leader/songwriter/trombonist Willie Col6n has been a trendsetter in salsa 
circles for more than a decade, both on his own and in collaboration with Rubén 
Blades. When that association ended a few years ago, Col6én had dropped his 
hombre-gangster image, largely stopped playing the trombone on record, and began 
to incorporate pleasant (more Brazilian rhythms) and not so pleasant (overly mellow 
tempos, strings) changes in his style. Many salsa fans had written him off before last 
year's Tiempo Pa’ Matar returned some toughness to his grooves and cut down on 
the strings. Criollo continues this welcome process, and features two Col6n originals, 
“La Era Nuclear’ and “E! General,"’ that recall the best of his political numbers with 
Blades. There’s a steady momentum to slower cuts (‘‘Miel’’) and even a couple 
barbed hooks in midtempo tracks (‘‘Copacabana, Ipanema, Leblon’’) suitable for 
adventurous pop radio programs. It’s likely that the ferocity of Col6n classics like The 
Hustler is gone for good, but the only serious drawback to Criollo is that neither 
Leopoldo Pineda nor Luis Lopez can approach the rich, reckless blare of Colén’s 
past trombone solos. 


C WITH A BULLET 


STEVEN HAGAR AND AFRIKA 
BAMBAATAA/JAMES BROWN: 
MAKING HIP-HOP HISTORY 


pages, $8.95 paper), subtitled The Illustrated 
History of Break Dancing, Rap Music, and 
Graffiti, isn’t just another manual for superstar 
gazers. It isn’t even a glossy paperback like 
Caroline Coon’s 1984; The Punk Rock Explosion, 
which delivers the lowdown on an entire sexy, 
media-fed music fracas. Rather, it’s a near-relative 
of the rock bio — a pop-subculture survey, an 
introduction to the mores and motivations behind 
local-folk freakiness gone wildly popular. Hagar’s 
South Bronx in the ‘70s — a ravaged urban 
minefield littered with teenagers desperate for 
dignity in their surroundings — is a classic 
subculture crucible. By the early ‘80s, first through 
music (rap, scratch, hip-hop), then moves (break- 
dancing out all over) and murals (enough spray 
painting to cover the earth), the style of New 
York's bleakest neighborhood had spread to 
suburban movie theaters and small-town high- 
school dances. Of course, certain commercial 
permutations are revolting — breakdancing on the 
SoCal beach, scratch mixes in clubs with ferns — 
but Hip-Hop makes it plain that the inner-city 
originators were, and still are, cool, fresh, the joint. 
Veteran pop-culture observers who read Nor- 
man Mailer’s early-'70s Esquire article extolling 
subway graffiti realize that spray-can ‘writers’ 
went through two vogues about 10 years apart. 


Sg teven Hagar’s Hip-Hop (St. Martin’s, 112 


taa: godfather of rap 


Bambaa 


New York dance zealots know that breaking was 
almost extinct in its home territories when 
Flashdance and Wild Style resurrected it with 
graffiti backdrops and hip-hop soundtracks. Al- 
ready funk connoisseurs honor DJ Kool Herc for 
inventing b-beat (break-beat) segues and respect 
DJ Afrika Bambaataa and his various rap crews for 
pushing dance throwdowns as an alternative to 
gang showdowns. But only those who get Hip- 
Hop will Have a concise, photo-rich account of 
how taste, economics, and personalities blended a 
couple of years ago to spark a style craze. 

Not that Hagar explains it all to you. Some key 
insights remain unformed. For instance, he never 
follows up on the tantalizing suggestion of 
Saturday Night Fever in his first chapter: that to 
“crush” and “burn” rivals on the dance floor 
invariably replaces doing likewise on the side- 
walk. And he sweeps together jagged-edged 
anecdotes and oily pedantry (particularly his say- 
no-evil ‘“Epilogue”) into a smooth, upbeat nar- 
rative. There’s no hint that turntable wizard 
Grandmaster Flash would join Kool Herc in the 
ranks of the displaced DJs; there’s barely a 
warning that overexposing generic breakdancers 
and graffiti designs would bury the forms’ unsung 
pioneers. Inasmuch as Hagar leads with the story 
of Bambaataa’s gang-busting Zulu Nation party 
ideals, it’s not enough to wind down Hip-Hop by 
noting that ‘‘The Message” topped critics’ polls in 
1982 and that Flashdance has grossed more than 


$95 million. What about those teens desperate for — 


dignity in the South Bronx? Are they supposed to 
listen to and take pride in LA soundtracks? 

Well, to an extent — when’s the last time 
Hollywood made movies based on the music and 
dance steps of your neighborhood? But they also 


Live and on record 


need special sides, to play after the flicks. Straight 
rap singles quietly died out this year; however, a 
couple of rap godfathers teamed up recently to 
cement historic connections and send yelps of 
encouragement to the hip-hoppers stuck in 
underclass anti-chic. Afrika Bambaataa and James 
Brown's “Unity” (Tommy Boy, single) comprises 
six parts — “The Third Coming,” ‘Because It’s 
Coming,” “Nuclear Wild Style,” “Can You See It,” 
“The Light,” and “World III’; and mere hip- 
hop/electropop dabblers might consider that 
about five too many. Certainly the gist of the lyrics 
is trite: “We believe in’ peace, unity, love, and 
having fun. Get educated so you can preserve 
peace, unity, love, and having fun. Get down so 
you can practice peace, unity, love, and having 
fun.” Moreover, Bambaataa’s rhythm arrange- 
ments are often bald recyclings-with-updates of 
Brown’s patterns from the early ‘70s. Still, because 
Bambaataa’s formats touch on nearly every phase 
from proto-rap to post-rap, and because Brown is 
comfortable with every shift, “Unity” suggests a 
retrenchment rap. It affirms hip-hop’s ferocious 
soul sources while repudiating its facile boutique 
outlets. 

Bambaataa contributes bits of community and 
continuity yack, but Brown’s cadences hammer 
one of Zulu Nation Funk’s fundamentals home: 
triumph isn’t Krylon canvases uptown, or heroines 
with perfect wide-screen breasts, or break- 
dancing contests on prime time; triumph is com- 
porting yourself with the assurance and daring of 
Brown's voice. He’s cut through mindless elec- 
tronic pounding, pop drivel of the first water, even 
hamburger jingles, and here he’s crush-and- 
burning most youngsters. From the almost antique 
Soul Brother bluster of “The Third Coming” to the 
slithering syndrums of “Nuclear Wild Style” to the 
a cappella testifying of ‘World IIL,” -it’s Bam- 
baataa’s command of the raw modes of hip-hop, 
and Brown’s paternal control of them, that makes 
“Unity” a subcultural watershed. It’s not high on 
the charts, but it should shock the house parties 
where b-beat’s still number one. 

— Milo Miles 


ROBERT QUINE AND 
FRED MAHER: 
BASICALLY UNCOMMERCIAL 


of the few lyrical noise-guitarists rock (and 

the Berklee School of Music) has produced, 
pays his bills. He’s put in time with the bands of 
Richard Hell and Lou Reed, and that’s a surefire 
way not to make money. In 1981 he made a duet 
album, Escape, with ex-Contortion and Raybeat 
guitarist Jody Harris — not even Robert Fripp and 
Andy Summers could generate big sales on a 
guitar duet record. Now he’s back with Basic 
(Editions EG), another duet, this time with bone- 
crushing Material drummer Fred Maher, and since 
there are no vocals and barely a ‘‘solo,”” | can 
guarantee that Quine isn’t signing any 30-year 
mortgages on the strength of the anticipated 
royalties. 

So once you've taken away the commerce, that 
only leaves the (you should pardon the ex- 
pression) art, of which reputed jazzbo and 
guaranteed beatnik Quine has more than his share. 
Quine has made his insider's reputation on jagged 
rhythms and incisive note selections that suggest 
rave-up climaxes without requiring listeners to 
endure rave-up clockings. Maher his 
reputation on one of the hardest, most penetrating 
drum sounds in rock, and Material, thanks in large 
measure to his work, is one rock band that 
participates in the progress of funk. So the art — 
and the surprise — is how ambient Basic sounds. It 
has provided the requisite sonic distractions for 
dishwashing, ironing, and bill paying. But because 
Maher and Quine have legitimate chops, Basic 
rewards close listening in a way different from, 
say, Brian Eno’s Music for Airports. The 10 tracks 
here are largely gentle riffs, not instrumental song 
arrangements, but that doesn’t mean they’re 
undifferentiated. Each one evokes a mood (and a 
memory — where did that figure originate?) fitting 
within an overall tone of controlled melancholy 
and reflected in titles like “Summer Storm,” “Dark 
Place,” and “Despair.” 

Basic, in fact, is the approach Quine and Maher 
take: set up the riff and the rhythm and keep it 
going long enough to play around with some 
modest variations and guitar overdubs but not so 
long as to enter into repetition for its own sake. 
Quine and Maher are equal contributors to the 
success: they make use of the vocabulary of rock 
without ever being restricted by its forms. In other 
words, their style — the rhythmic patterns, the 
primacy of the guitar, the meshing of bass drum 
and fat strummed chords — is characteristic of 
rock without being attached to rock’s 
verse/chorus/verse. It’s space music without 
noodling, soul music without funk, quiet music 
without a simper. And there’s almost 50 minutes 
of it — Maher and Quine may cheat themselves 
(financially), but they would never cheat a record 
buyer. However few of them there may be. 

— Howard Litwak 


Y ou have to wonder how Robert Quine, one 
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Banzai 


Continued from page 1 

unfortunately, will wipe out humans and 
red Lectroids alike. Combine all this with 
a crazed Italian scientist named Emilio 
Lizardo and The War of the Worlds and 
Orson Welles, and what have you got? 
Chaos. 

But it’s the best case of chaos in years; 
it’s the Beat the Devil of sci-fi fantasies, 
and that’s high praise indeed. The whole 
movie goes by in a pleasurable blur. 
Watching it is like racing up a winding 
mountain road: it'd be nice if there were 
more time to study the curiosities and 
gawk at the views, but there’s something 
exhilarating about teetering over the 
brink. The film would work better if 
director W.D. Richter and screenwriter 
Earl Mac Rauch provided more of a road 
map. But they do keep things moving, 
and every now and then they courteous- 
ly drop in a signpost, as if to say: 
“Lucidity. Ten miles.” More important, 
their gambling with the story pays off by 
making you feel part of an entire 
alternate universe. The movie is always 
more fun than it is confusing. It’s nonstop 
wacko entertainment — down-to-earth, 
flaky, and hip, all at the same time. 

Above all else, TAOBBATED is a 


comic-book adventure for the Big Chill — 


generation. Richter and’ Rauch put the Ti- 
Yi-Yo back into yuppies: one of their 
messages seems to be that if life as we 
know it requires college degrees, we 
might as well wield them adventurously, 
with rock music and good humor. 
Yuppies like Banzai (Peter Weller) and 
Sidney Zwibel a/k/a “New Jersey” (Jeff 
Goldblum) are more likable as super- 
heroes than they would be as political 
candidates, maybe because they don’t 
argue smugly for new problem-solving 
methods: they just forge right ahead. The 
movie’s anti-authoritarian, Strangelov- 
ian ingredients are jam-packed with 
drolleries. This is the first sci-fi adventure 
in which an alien plot is made possible 
by misappropriated government funds 
— the bad Lectroids have set themselves 
up in the piquantly titled Yoyodyne 
Propulsions Industries, where they've 
ostensibly been working for the 
American military. 

Yoyodyne Industries is a direct al- 
lusion to Thomas Pynchon’s The Crving 
of Lot 49, and, as in Pynchon, there’s a 
total integration of reality, fantasy, and 
slapstick intellectualism. In the universe 
according to Richter and Rauch, even the 
aliens from Planet 10 are avid fans of 
Buckaroo Banzai comics. Richter and 
Rauch, like Pynchon, have glommed 
onto how kids’ pop dreams and the ideas 
and skills they learn in school intersect in 
unexpected ways. Hell, | was the first on 
my block to know what a laser beam was 
because | read about it in an issue of 
Hawkman way back in 1959. And the 
moviemakers have an instinct for how 
even the silliest influences affect our 
sense of possibilities and thus the way 
we shape our environment. They've 
taken the (Charles) Reichian notion that 
consciousness changes reality and 
played with it in a spirit of psychedelic 
ejaculation. 

Buckaroo’s overriding power is the 
ability to perceive connections that are 
invisible to the naked eye — his oscillator 
overthruster is based on the theory that 
there’s so much empty space in matter 
that whole other dimensions and uni- 
verses are contained within something as 
“solid” as a tabletop. The key to the 
movie is that there are hidden connec- 
tions to be found in all its superficially 
random or unfathomable events. When 
the good Lectroids blast bolts of energy 
into Buckaroo’s ear, they enable him to 
see through the human disguises of the 
evil Lectroids; when he and the Hong 
Kong Cavaliers set Artie’s Eatery a- 
rockin’, Buckaroo stops the show be- 
cause he perceives that one person in the 
crowd isn’t happy. That person is Penny 
Priddy, a new-wave lost soul with a 
natural bent for physics who turns out to 
be the twin sister of Buckaroo’s deceased 
ex-wife, Peggy. There's a suggestion of 
samurai zen in the way Buckaroo relaxes 
with the martial arts. But Richter and 
Rauch always keep at least one foot out 
of four on the ground. When Buckaroo 
picks Penny Priddy out of the crowd, he 
fulfills every girl rocker’s dream that a 
star is singing just to her (she attempts 
suicide anyway); and later, when they 
kiss, sparks fly — visibly. Actually he’s 
surging wiih the good Lectroids’ energy, 
but the effect still recalls the static 


electricity aroused by slow-dancing in 
-cre wool socks across a carpet. 

The movie is full of split images and 
off-kilter repetitions — the humor of 
recognition and the humor of ap- 
prehension. The good black Lectroids are 
also black when seen in human form, 
and they speak in dulcet West Indian 
accents; the bad red Lectroids are white 
and growl like Philadelphia Flyers fans, 
and they all have the first name John, 
with last names ranging from Parker or 
O’Connor to Bigbooté or Small Berries. 
In an All of Me-style switch, the manic 
Italian scientist Emilio Lizardo is also 
Lord John Whorfin, the leader of the evil 
Lectroids; and, of course, Penny is Peggy 
Priddy’s identical twin. These multi- 
pLcities suggest that there are always at 
least two sides to every story, and that 
every human being, not just Walt Whit- 
man, contains multitudes. It may take 
you an hour to realize what's going on in 
the divided head of Lizardo/Lord John 
Whorfin. But that’s a fitting response, 
because in the world of Buckaroo Banzai, 


even superheroes have to act on less than 
absolute authority. 

So Richter was wise to cast his film 
with actors who project from the chaos 
like pop-ups. Peter Weller, in the title 
role, is like a swank, ballsy, animated 
Ken doll — he’s the perfect anchor for the 
action, being alternately macho and fey. 
In the past, John Lithgow has reminded 
me of Alec Guinness; here, he’s more like 
Peter Sellers. As Lizardo, he compares 
favorably to Strangelove; he even out- 
does his own essay in hysteria from The 
Twilight Zone. He starts in advanced 
dementia — hysteria is almost his resting 
point. With swept-back mad-scientist 
hair, yellowish-green teeth, and hyper- 
thyroid glares, Lithgow’s  Liz- 
ardo/Whorfin is an energy junkie; the 
film reaches an orgiastic peak when he 
mainlines electricity. And no other direc- 
tor has used his size the way Richter 
does. In the flashbacks to his days as a 
scientific pioneer, Lithgow struts in a 
super-erect pose, like Mussolini mixed 
with Enrico Fermi. Later, when he 
casually lifts an asylum guard off his feet, 
he’s more like Lon Chaney on 
amphetamines. As suburban cowboy Sid 
Zwibel a/k/a New Jersey, who like 
Buckaroo is a neurosurgeon, Jeff Gold- 


blum gets to use his specialty — an 


analytical attitude so fixated on micro- 
scopic details that the big picture seems 
to sweep right by him. No actor has ever 
gotten so many laughs out of a cocked 
head or a twisted lip. The other gang 
member who makes an indelible im- 
pression is Lewis Smith as ‘Perfect 
Tommy.” Smith’s only previous big film 
role was as a ferocious redneck: in 
Southern Comfort; here, with peroxide- 
blond hair and a svelte, unbuttoned 
wardrobe, he’s transformed into a paro- 
dy embodiment of “cool” who sets off a 
minimalist hum — he seems to talk 
without moving his lips. On the good 
Lectroid side, Carl Lumbley is a reggae 
regular guy;'on the evil Lectroid side, 
Christopher Lloyd (as John Bigbooté) 
and Vincent Schiavelli (as John 


Vincent Schiavelli, John Lithgow, and Christophe 


O’Connor) manage to look like aliens 
even when they're disguised as humans. 

This is a writer's movie, not just 
because the bizarre conceptions at the 
core of it are what keep things hurtling 
along, but because Richter, in his film- 
making debut, directs like a writer. Okay, 
so he doesn’t have the keenest instinct 
for telling a story visually and clinching 
plot points in the action. What’s more 
important is that the film, messy though 
it is, has a unifying exuberance. The 
humor in Rauch’s script is very close to 
that in Richter'scripts like Slither and All 
Night Long: it has the same wedding of 
the uncanny and the everyday, the same 
affection for the offhand remark in 
extreme circumstances. In my favorite 
interchange — it’s used in the ads, so I'm 
not giving anything away — one of 
Buckaroo’s helpers says, “The president's 
on line one! He wants to know if 
everything's all right with Planet 10, or 
should he destroy Russia?” And Buck- 
aroo replies, “Tell him yes on one and no 
on two!” But this movie is no comic-strip 


r Lloyd: alien pop-ups 


apocalypse — it’s a cartoon vision of 
modern life redeemed. Richter and 
Rauch haven't learned to stop worrying 
and love the bomb; they've decided to 
help us laugh our way to the New 
Jerusalem. O 


Richter 


Continued from page 1 

lived in New Britain, the “Hardware 
Capital of the World ... a typical New 
England industrial town, all asphalt and 
concrete,” and he haunted the local 
movie houses: “The Palace, the Strand, 
and the Embassy — they had the old 
triangular marquees hanging out over 
the sidewalk. We kids would all just go 
on Saturdays. It was a big adventure 
when you could finally go yourself on 
the bus to the movies. We'd sneak into 
Brigitte Bardot movies, like A Woman 
like Satan. Or was it A Woman like 
Satin? | didn’t know how to pronounce it 
then so I still don’t know the title.’” More 
often than not he went with his mother, 
or his Polish grandmother, who took 
moviegoing as one of those inalienable 
American rights: “My only problem was 
that my choices were limited: | remember 
seeing Doris Day's Working My Wav 
Through College twice.” 

Even when he began to get serious 
about his future, a career in movies 
seemed beyond his reach: ‘There was n 
way for a kid of my age and background 
growing up on the East Coast, to think « 
getting into film at that time.” Only wh 
Richter was majoring in English 
Dartmouth did he hear about fi 
schools, and it was a “revelation.” 
after graduation, Richter and his wi 
high-school sweetheart Susan (. 
elementary-education major at Sk 
more), decided to take a chance: th 
would move to Los Angeles and s! 
would support them while he studis 
film at USC. it was a step in the rig} 
direction, but only a step. The scho: 


“had limited contact with Hollywood. 
And there were a lot of people scram- 
bling for not enough equipment. And we 
grad students, who had traveled great 


_ distances, were thrown into classes with 


undergraduates who weren't serious 
about it — often just airheads walking 
around collecting credits. But at least we 
got to handle film.” 

Richter never received his MA, be- 
cause his professor, Arthur Knight, never 
read his thesis screenplay: “In a sense, it 
was a good initiation into the movie 
business.” He did find work as a studio 
story analyst, and he managed to get one 
of his scripts to director Irvin Kershner, 
who hired Richter to assist him at the 
time he was wooing Marlon Brando for 
Dirty. Harry (with a Terrence Malick 
screenplay — Warner Bros. executives 
changed the project around when Clint 
Eastwood became available). Soon after- 
ward, though, Richter’s own writing 
career caught fire. He sold a funky 
comedy called Slither; directed by How- 
ard Zieff, it won critical praise and a cult. 
Then he wrote two movies he’d prefer to 
forget: Peter Hyams’s Peeper (‘I honestly 
like Hyams, but his thinking is so far 
removed from my thinking that we are 
not even on the same planet’) and Peter 
Bogdanovich’s Nickelodeon (‘the first 
and last time I would ever cowrite with 
anybody’). Richter kept. getting work, 
including such prestigious projects as the 
John Badham/Frank Langella Dracula, 
but he didn’t come up with a combined 
financial and critical success until he 
collaborated with director Phil Kaufman 
on the 1978 Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers. And working with Kaufman 
helped clarify his ideas on what a 
director/writer relationship should be: “I 
was always on the set or available to Phil 
whenever he needed me. The storytell- 
ing process is a mutual responsibility for 
the writer and director. You're going to 
be constantly confronted with changing 
situations, whether it’s from an actor or a 
production design problem, so it’s good 
to have both of you around to bounce 
ideas off each other.” 

The big movies kept coming in, 
notably the Robert Redford film 
Brubaker. But a number of disruptions 
began to steer Richter toward directing. It 
seemed that his projects went through 
perilous sea changes in production — 
sometimes for the good, but more often 
to the detriment of his writing. Brubaker 
went through two directors. All Night 
Long's gifted director, Jean-Claude Tra- 
mont, replaced both his cinematographer 
and his female lead in midstream. The 
Pursuit of D.B. Cooper wore out half a 
dozen writers and directors, and Richter’s 
draft was scrapped. Then he wrote an 
adaptation of The Ninja for his old friend 
Kershner: the odd case of a “go” project 
reverting to a mere development deal. 
Richter felt a need to get more control 
over his work, and he realized that he’d 
kick himself if he turned 50 without ever 
having tried directing. So he formed a 
production company with Neil Canton, 
who persuaded him that the hottest 
property he had in his trunk was a 
bizarro fantasy he’d commissioned from 
Earl Mac Rauch called Buckaroo Banzai. 
When I interviewed Richter at his home 
near Boston, the movie was about to 
open in its first engagements, marking 
the end of a decade-iong struggle. 

* * * 

Q: Herman Mankiewicz is supposed 
to have written Ben Hecht in the ‘20s that 
in Hollywood, “the money’s great and 
the competition’s idiots.” Is that really 
what you wrote Earl Mac Rauch to bring 
him to Hollywood? 

A: That's what I said, honest to God. 
I'd read his second novel, Arkansas 
Adios, and it really made me laugh. You 
know the scene where the boy’s sup- 
posed fo clean the dishes and he gets 
Cartoon Dog to lick them till-they’re 
spotless? That's the essential Mac Rauch. 
I saw that he was another Dartmouth 
guy, and | wrote, “If you're not happy 
doing what you're doing, you should 
come out here and make some money, 
because there are very few people who 
can write out here.” And Mac came into 
our life. We were living around 
MacArthur Park — it was very scary 
then, there was a lot of violence going on, 
people walking around with guns — he 
seemed to enjoy the tumult. He took 
instantly to the East Side of LA. For one 
thing, he speaks dialects. He can walk 
into a Spanish bar and talk to a 
Guatemalan and convince the guy that 
he’s a Nicaraguan. I’ve seen hin) look like 
a salesman, but he also loves rock and 

Continued on page 12 
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roll, so he’s had orange hair, green hair, 
totally short hair. | never know what the 
guy’s going to look like. 

There’s a lot of Buckaroo in him 
without any pretense of it, because when 
I think of Buckaroo I think of a 
fragmented guy going in a_ million 
directions at once. I'll tell you a typical 
Mac Rauch story. His third novel, The 


Jazz Age in East Texas, has never been’ 


published. I think Little, Brown bought it 
and were ready to publish it, but Mac 
said, “Let me rewrite it.” They said okay 
but only gave him three months. He 
went away and rewrote it for three years 
and never got happy with it. They were 
ready to go into publication with the first 
manuscript, but they finally asked for 
their advance back and he got into 
litigation with them and I have no idea 
how it was resolved. It seems he puts no 
value on his stuff because he knows he 
can do it again or do it differently. I got 
him a typist so at least there’s always a 
copy of his work somewhere around. But 
the guy’s been an inspiration in a lot of 
ways. He'd laugh at that, but whenever | 
think this world is too conventional, | 
just look at Mac, and there’s a blessing 
walking around there. 

Q: | know you commissioned the 
Buckaroo Banzai script. When did you 
first hear of Buckaroo Banzai’s character? 

A: Mac would come in when we were 
having dinner and sit down. He’d say he 
had his guitar in his car and wanted to 
play a couple of new songs. He'd have 
this guitar in a case of crushed orange 
velvet. He’d sing his crazy songs. Then 
he'd say, “You know what I was thinking 
about?” And he'd just tell it to you, in 
fragments. At the time, Buckaroo didn’t 
have all his attributes. Mac would say 
he’s a country-and-western singer, or 
something else, or both. If I said to him 
he could only be a neurosurgeon, Mac 
would have found a way to make it 
interesting. What I liked was just the 
madness of it, and the premise that there 
would be this guy with his roots in pulp 
fiction who would not be an obnoxious 


superhero. The characters Mac hinted at 
sounded hysterical. And Susan and I 
were in instant agreement that if we 
could get Mac to put some of this stuff on 
paper, it would be fun to read. So we 
commissioned him. He was advancing 
his career in fits and starts — he wrote 
the original script for New York, New 
York — and simultaneously worked on 
Buckaroo Banzai. We'd see 30 pages, 40 
pages, 60, 80, new characters, new plots, 
things would drop out — like the Hong 
Kong Cavaliers — and I'd tell him to put 
them back in. It evolved into something. 
It evolved into 300 pages, then it was 
distilled into a treatment that we thought 
we could show the studios, called Lepers 
from Saturn. | got him to change it to 
Lizards from Saturn. That got us the 
money to develop the final screenplay, 
which was nothing like Lepers from 
Saturn. Elements of sci-fi went in and out 
of it. The version he called The Strange 
Case of Mr. Cigars was about a plot to kill 
all the world leaders at a peace con- 
ference with exploding cigars, and it also 
had a three-story robot functioning in the 
plot; there were guys up in the head 
working it with big levers, and Buckaroo 
scaled it and got inside it and made it 
crash like King Kong on the city. Mac 
would have a screenplay where all the 
bad guys were called William. They 
weren't from another planet, but they 
were all named William. He understood 
that looked funny on the page, and when 
people looked at the screenplay — well, 
you knew that had to stop them. 

Q: Buckaroo’s “Blue Blaze Irregulars” 
reminded me of Captain Midnight's 
secret squadrons. 

A: They’re right out of that. But the 
real inspiration behind a lot of the 
outrageous stuff is this insane Gene 
Autry Western. There was a period, a 
magical period, when they were doing 
Westerns with outer-space themes. 
There’s a Gene Autry Western where 
beneath his ranch is a civilization of these 
aliens who ride around on horseback and 
on their heads were ordinary pails. We 
were supposed to think they were hats, 
but they were ordinary pails. Mack saw 
this thing and told me about it. We 
watched for it and taped it. The way 
these dusty sidekicks find this ancient 


civilization is they trip on a wire, they 
pick the wire up, and they pull it across 
the ranch; it’s coming right out of the 
dust, and it leads down to a subterranean 
cavern where there are guys with big 
robes and pails on their heads. Gene 
Autry got his buddies to help beat this 
alien invasion back and that was the 
beginning of the Blue Blaze Irregulars. 


- The idea that there’s always a group of 


friends that you can call on when 
something comes down from outer space 
and we'll fight them together, guys. 

Of course, that stuff may influence me 
no more than an article I read in the 
newspaper about a meteorite that came 
through somebody's dining room and 
bounced into their living room while 
they were watching television. Next 
week, the Smithsonian wants to buy it 
from them and they own it because it hit 
their house. That's the quintessential 
Buckaroo situation and that’s in the real 
world. 

Q: How does Buckaroo fit in with the 
rest of your work? 

A: I tell you what for me is the 
common theme. I love the strange 
underbelly of this world. I think you can 
find it in broad daylight or you can find it 
in the middle of the night. And I’m 
against the kind of world where people 
cower, where they're afraid of this 
person or that person. And though I 
don’t advocate throwing chairs out win- 
dows the way Gene Hackman did in All 
Night Long, that’s a form of gesture 
that’s important. There is a line we had to 
cut from Buckaroo Banzai: Jeff Goldblum 
shouts, ‘Thus far and no farther will we 
be pushed!” then takes his bandanna off 
and throws it. That line was just too far 
over the edge. But there is a feeling in 
these characters of people who will be 
pushed no farther, who will stop and say 
that’s ridiculous, I refuse to be part of this 
world. 


Copley 


Continued from page 3 

extra 15 to 20 seconds pedestrians would 
need to walk around the grass panel was 
a minor detour, one worth taking in light 


of the design’s other merits. One won- 
ders whether the jury members who got 
so upset about this short detour weren’t 
being myopic as well as dogmatic. In 
Abbott’s scheme, people’s options for 
entering the Square will be severely 
curtailed. There are only four points of 
paved entry in his scheme — none of 
them, strangely, at the Copley Place 
corner, unless you are willing to elbow 
your way through the farmers’-market 
stalls and trample the grass panel. 

The second-prize scheme suggests 
ways in which Abbott's plan could be 
improved. As it is now, his entry plan 
represents only 10 percent of the final 
design, so there is an opportunity to 
make some significant changes. 

First, let’s rethink the idea of barricad- 
ing the Square with a barrage of goodies. 
Let’s get rid of the notion of putting the 
farmers’-market stalls and trucks along 
St. James and Dartmouth. All vendors 
should be limited to the retail edge of the 
Square, and that means the Boylston 
Street side. A simple allée of trees, lined 
with benches, along the’ edges facing the 
Public Library, Copley Place, and the 
Copley Plaza Hotel would be much 
better both visually and functionally. 

_ As for the pedestrian problems raised 
by the green space, let’s rethink the 
layout of the paths. There should be 
multiple paths, lined with benches, 
piercing the carpet of lawn, just as there 
are in the Public Garden and the 
Common. If these have to be in straight 
lines, make them criss-cross the Square 
so that they describe a strong geometrical 
composition of forms. The alternative is 
to abandon straight-line thinking in 
favor of paths that meander into, around, 
and out of the Square. The point is to 
design the paths so that they help create 
a unified image of the space, not a 
fragmented one. 

The third goal — that of making the 
Square a destination rather than a mere 
throughway, a distinctive place in its 
own right — can be achieved if Abbott's 
plan for the fountain is fully im- 
plemented. Retaining the existing foun- 
tain basin, surrounding it with wide, 
grass-covered steps that rise to street 
level, and sheltering the fountain area 

Continued on page 14 


CORRECTION 


Page, 14, Section Il of the 9/25/84 
issue of the Boston Phoenix printed — 
incorrect weekend and weekday 
rates for AVIS in their grand 

opening ad for the 

Government Center location. 


The correct rates should have been: 


$19.96 any size car 


on weekends (per day rate) 


weekdays (per day rate) 


any size car 


Visit the new Avis location at 
Government Center 3 Center Plaza, 
Boston, MA 367-11 90 


‘Youveneverseen 
amovieat the Museum: 


Alas! Come see what you're missing. 
Right now the Museum is featuring 
Luis Bufiuel and a series of East German feature films. 
For information call 267-9300, ext. 289. 
Ask about our lectures and concerts, too. Because 2 iS] E 
there's more to the Museum than meets the eye. *esro* 
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Rooting for your favorite team’s 
exciting! But tailgate parties 
before the game are even more fun! 
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the best tailgate spread ever... fresh 
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Stop & Shop. 
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Copley 


Continued from page 12 

with a canopy of trees is an ex- 
cellent idea. Redesigning the 
fountain so that it functions not 
only as a reflecting pool (when 
full) but as a performance space 
(when half the water is let out to 
reveal an apron stage) is another 
of Abbott's ingenious ideas. 

As we know from past ex- 
perience, design is one thing, 
implementation and mainte- 
nance are another. The commit- 
ment of Copley Place and the 
four insurance companies to the 
Square — how much they will be 
willing to contribute to the $3 
million construction budget and 
to the $1-$1.5 million mainte- 
nance endowment — will be 
crucial to the successful im- 
plementation of any design. The 
Centennial Committee’s inten- 


tion of establishing a private- 
public management partnership 
with the Parks and Recreation 
Department to ensure that the 
fountain works, the grass, trees, 
and flowers are cared for, and the 
lights go on at night is equally 
critical in securing Copley 
Square’s future as a place that 
Bostonians will enjoy and visitors 
will remember. 


Story 


Continued from page 4 

fizzles out. Thanks to the coinci- 
dence of the film’s opening just 
as the touring play completes 
its Boston run, local audiences 
have an unusual opportu- 
nity to see the way different 
casting can play havoc with a 
story’s balance of sympathy. On 
stage, Douglas Turner Ward's 
sergeant was a feral, lofty tragic 


hero; you knew he was a cruel 
bigot, but you could still sense a 
falling off between him and 
Geoffrey Ewing’s Davenport, 
who seemed a puny paper-push- 
er by comparison. On screen, the 
strengths are reversed, and this 
stacks the deck much more heavi- 
ly against Waters, who comes off 
as so sadistic and calculating a 
eugeneticist that he could be 
playing in an all-black Spring- 
time for Hitler. The hollow- 
cheeked, diminutive Adolph 
Caesar struts and barks in a 
miscalculated, overwrought per- 
formance; he twitches his lip 
energetically enough for the gal- 
lery even when the camera’s just 
feet away. But Howard E. Rollins 
Jr., in his first film role since 
Ragtime, fills in Davenport's 
sketchy character. Rollins’s face 
is stoical but not blank; he 
conveys a sardonic edge that 
Fuller’s screenplay only hints at. 
When he announces that he likes 
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DANCE 
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CLASSES 


Boston Magazine 


ssecond quarrel, 


his shades because “they're like 
MacArthur's,” you don’t hear the 
line the way Ewing delivered it, 
as a timid mimicking of white 
vanity, but rather as a sly ap- 
propriation of a white symbol. 
Rollins is a true screen actor, 
and he deserves a more cinematic 
vehicle than A Soldier’s Story. 
Jewison has performed all the 
usual carpentry to “open up” 
Fuller's play, nailing on a big 
baseball game, a fist fight, a 
nightclub scene, and so on. But 
Rollins still has to spend a lot of 
time in his Jeep tooling from 
place to place while his orderly 
sits at the wheel and fills in the 
plot; and the big scenes, of 
course, remain those one-on-one 
interrogation-room encounters 
that, no matter how they're 
framed, are more stage- than 
screen-worthy. Still, it’s rare 
enough for a mainstream 
American film to tackle a subject 
like the psychopathology of race 
— let alone to suggest the way 
racism from the outside can 
nourish an even more insidious 
racism that’s directed against 
one’s own kind. A Soldier's Story 
may march with heavy feet, but it 
takes a path Hollywood’s 
generals seldom tread. a) 


Trailers 


Continued from page 4 

beautiful eyes I’ve ever seen.” 
Phew, that was close! After their 
he plays the 
peacemaker: ‘‘You are very 
pretty when you're angry.’ She 


is properly impressed. They de-, 


serve each other. 

At about this point, the obser- 
vant filmgoer will guess that the 
story ends happily at the Orly 
departures gate — the exit into 
the Reality Zone, through which 
no heroine of Mo’s type has ever 
passed. But predictability is just 
one of the problems in this folie a 
deux between British director 
Richard Marquand (Eye of the 
Needle, Return of the Jedi) and 
screenwriter Janice Lee Graham. 
The characters’ equal ability to 
make boring conversation — 
there’s not an interesting word 
between them — is the only way 
they match. At its height, their 
chat rises to the most efficient 
way to eat French toast, and how 
to tell a Bordeaux by its bottle. 
Post-coital conversation includes 
his admiration of her breasts — 
she has two, among other at- 
tributes, he remarks. She samples 
the bouquet of his armpit — he 
even smells ‘like a Frenchman, 
she says. It doesn’t help that 
these characters, who wear their 
attitudes on their sleeves, change 
their minds as often as their 
clothes. 

Marquand’s three poorly 
directed, generously financed 
films suggest he’s a parvenu. And 
here he makes only the most 
grudging concessions to the natu- 
ral directorial style of the genre. 
He cross-cuts — as in a spy or 
action movie — between entirely 
unrelated scenes, affectlessly; in 
fact, he’s so enamored of sepa- 
rating scenes into alternating 
close-ups (which actually 
emphasize the psychological dis- 
connectedness of the characters), 
you get the feeling that if he 
could have figured out a way to 
shoot the softcore episodes in 
shot/reverse shot, he 
have. No tango, this — just a bad 
twist. 

— Gregory Solman 


IRRECONCILABLE 
DIFFERENCES 


reaking up and making up 
B is the principal thread run- 

ning through I/rrecon- 
cilable Differences, and though 
Charles Shyer’s first directorial 
effort isn’t a triumph, it is a 
pleasant, funny romp through 
the vicissitudes of romance and 
family life in modern-day Holly- 
wood. Based on Shyer’s own 
marital problems after he and his 


would’ 


wife, Nancy Meyers, collaborated 
on the script for Private Benjamin 
(a teaming continued here), and 
perhaps also on’the tribulations 
of Peter Bogdanovich and Cybill 
Shepherd, Differences pokes. fun 
at a variety of contemporary 
foibles — including litigiousness, 
bestsellers, and youth worship — 
while remaining grounded in the 
traditional forms of screwball 
comedy. It doesn’t always work, 
but even when it isn’t funny, it’s 
likable. 

The movie opens with little 
Casey Brodsky (Drew Barrymore) 
bringing suit against her divorced 
parents, Albert (Ryan O’Neal) 
and Lucy (Shelley Long), for her 
own final separation from the 
bickering, vituperative pair. This 
provides the framework for a 
series of flashbacks charting Al- 
bert and Lucy’s romance and 
marriage, their early success as 
filmmakers, their break-up when 
Albert takes up with a luscious 
starlet (Sharon Stone), Lucy’s 
demise and rebirth as a best- 
selling author, and the couple’s 
bitter final struggles over custody 
of their daughter. Pretty grim 
stuff, but Shyer has an unerring 
comic eye for the egotism that 
underlies the drives for 
professional success and roman- 
tic adventure. In fact, he com- 
bines these in the scenes between 
starmaker Albert and his young 
protégée. Sharon Stone does a 
hilarious turn as a sexual manipu- 
lator who cons her victim into 
featuring her in a musical version 
of Gone with the Wind; the 
project is foredoomed, but it 
nevertheless muddles through to 
comic completion and disaster. 

And yet the success of this 
sequence also exposes some of 
the film’s problems. Although we 
see the key events in the charac- 
ter’s lives, it’s never explained 
why they react the way they do. 
After having been cast aside by 
Ed at the moment of his greatest 
personal success, Lucy under- 
standably wants to turn the 
tables when her bestseller gives 
her financial ascendancy over her 
ex-mate. But nothing in Lucy’s 
past behavior, either as a naive 
young lover or as a depressed 
cast-off, prepares us for the 
splenetic fury with which she 
wields her new power. Part of the 
fault lies in Shelley Long’s acting. 
A veteran of Second City’s skit 
comedy and a TV _ sitcom 
(Cheers), Long is excellent within 
each sequence, but she’s unable 
to make the parts of her per- 
formance into a whole character. 
(O'Neal, a veteran movie actor 
and an underrated one at this 
point, fares better.) But ultimate- 
ly, the fault is the neophyte 
director's: he’s unable to bring 
out the kind of qualities that 
unify character. 

Shyer also has trouble with his 
gimmick, the idea of a child suing 
her parents for separation. Bar- 
rymore keeps appearing and dis- 
appearing; she'll play a central 
role, then be absent for long 
stretches. When Shyer focuses on 
the parent-child relationship, he 
does well, slipping the little girl in 
and out of the frame as she slips 
in and out of her parents’ 
narcissistic consciousness. But he 
drops her too often to justify 
what should be the payoff, the 
inevitable reconstitution of the 
family. It works,-but just barely. 

If this seems like quibbling, 
wait — I have one real quibble. 
Albert is supposed to be a 
professor of film who’s written an 
essay on teleological influences 
in the early films of Ernst 
Lubitsch; as an example he cites 
1934's The Merry Widow. Now as 
part of an oeuvre that spanned 
the years from 1914 to 1947, The 
Merry Widow can hardly be 
considered early, either 
thematically or chronologically; 
late middle would be more like it. 
Oh, never mind — that shouldn't 
stand in the way of anyone's 
enjoying one of the better roman- 
tic comedies of the year. At the 
Coolidge Corner and the Cheri, 
and in the suburbs. 

end Henry Sheehan 
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So our oat of || Robert McCammon: 


acid?” The bond is quickly tested 


, Straub, and now 


age daughter, a post-Valley Girl 
horror who's got a row of hold 
buttons on her private phone 
(one of the few funny touches in 
the movie); there’s the deranged 

son, a budding Buddhist who sits Be a Leader 
in his room — shaved head, 

kimono, and all — and meditates; ° 

and there are the disgustingly Among Girls. 
petty, social-climbing parents. 
Karen Black at least makes a 


Usher's Passing—it begins with a family’s 
mad heritage and hurtles to a riveting climax. 
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plays the Valium-scarfing Mrs. 

Fitzpatrick as a regal hysteric, 
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ing as though she were about to 
gag. Mull, on the other hand, 
does the same old Barth Gimble- | 
huckster routine he’s been | 
polishing for almost a decade 
now, and it’s starting to wear 
thin. Perhaps someone should — | 
pair him up with Bill Murray; 
their contrasting brands of in- 
sincerity — one dry, one oily — 
might make for some. terrific 
comic chemistry. 

Time and again, Houston 
reaches for the deadly obvious: 
he gets in digs at such daring, 
never-before-attempted targets 
as TV and American materialism, 
and he’s not above dabbling in 
Porky’s-stvle krazy komedy — or 
even Archie Bunker racism. Bad | 
Manners’ cult-movie veneer in- 
vites highbrows in the audience 
to laugh at the sort of crude 
humor they might otherwise dis- 
dain. Martin Mull gets off his 
share of cutting racial cracks, and 
there's one running gag | found 
appalling: Blackie keeps deliver- 
ing long speeches full of intricate 
technical jargon — other 
words, watch the nigger talk like 
a smart white guy. This is the sort 
of thing that naturally arises 
when you're making a 
“subversive’” comedy with 
nothing to subvert. The line 
between bad taste in the John 
Waters sense and bad taste in the 
Archie Bunker sense is obliter- 
ated. It becomes all-purpose bad 
taste — meat-grinder amorality. I 
don’t think people will laugh 
from the gut at this movie; they'll 
laugh at the simple recognition of 
nastiness, at the reassuring pros- 
pect of underground comedy 
made safe and conventional. 

Does a shock-humor fraud like 
Bad Manners spell the end of cult 
moviedom as we know it? Proba- 
bly not — but there does seem to 
be a trend in the works. From 
Harold and Maude to The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show, the first 
wave of midnight-movie 
blockbusters coasted along on 
rowdy anti-establishment senti- 

- ments; these movies were about 
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Manners 


Continued from page 15 

pessimism is part of what au- 
diences respond to. Bad Manners 
glibly commercializes the cult- 
movie consciousness of a decade 
ago by heaping its scorn upon a 
few creepy authority figures and 
asking us to revel in a bogus 
moral victory. It’s a sign of the 
times that yesterday’s subversive 


humor can now be ground out 
with sitcom precision — and that 
the most spontaneous of movie 
happenings, the cult film, can be 
turned into a marketing strategy. 

O 


Angels 


Continued from page 5 
lovable group of strangers or 
long-sundered relatives is 


gathered, and a trial set for each; 
in act two, each clears his 
psychological hurdle with the 
aid of good friends — and, of 
course, the occasional tranquil- 
izer. Life, you know, must go on. 

Wilson does have a gift for 
spinning out fashionably know- 
ing jokes and dialogue that au- 
diences identify with; if he want- 
ed to he could doubtless make a 
career as a second Norman Lear. 
In Angels Fall, however, his 
comedy is alternately muted and 
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strained, and the best gags — 
even some of the characters — 
are recycled from Fifth of July. 
Testiness dominates the action, 
and the actors all have the jitters 
— you wish they'd pop even 
more Valiums than the script 
demands. Professor Niles is the 
king of these crabs: recently he 
experienced his midlife crisis and 
denounced his own books as 
baloney before his class, and now 
he’s on his way to a chic clinic for 
shock treatment. Under those 
circumstances anyone would be a 
little nervous, but Niles is in- 
tolerable, dropping bad jokes like 
flatulence into the crowded con- 
fines of the mission. (‘Don’t 
pace?” he mutters when asked to 
curtail this habit, annoying to the 
audience as well as the other 
characters. “It seems the perfect 
response to the situation. One 
suddenly understands polar 
bears.”) Zappy, an_ infantile 
hypochondriac with his hands 
clutching his racquet and his 
head stuffed into a Walkman, is 
almost as trying to watch. 
Nothing happens in the play, 


nothing visible, anyway — re- 
member, this imitation 
Chekhov. But of course each 


character faces some truth about 
his life: the professor sees that he 
should return to his student flock, 
the Father realizes that he has to 
let his Indian doctor leave the 
reservation and make his own 
way in the world, and the Indian 
realizes how painful that will be 
but goes anyway. The characters 
are like egg timers set to go off 
every 10 minutes with long, 
pained speeches; sometimes they 
go off in sequence, sometimes 
they go off together, but always, 
once they ve said their piece, they 
stalk out the door or subside on a 
bench and wait for someone else 
to take center stage. 

The acting in the New Ehrlich 
production is as monotonous as 
the mission’s pink adobe walls. 
Guy Strauss’s Niles bludgeons 
every laugh line and mumbles 
every earnest admission; he’s at 
his best in a scene where, after a 
small stroke, he lies unconscious 
for a few moments. Leonard 
Corman’s Father Dougherty 
looks like Captain Kangaroo and 
talks like Mr. Whipple; and Bob 
Knapp’s Zappy has a loud nasal 
whine that makes you long for an 
air-raid siren or some _ other 
mellifluous sound to drown him 
out. Only Maryann Bergonzi as 
Marion Clay retains a shred of 
dignity; with her Hepburn man- 
ner, she adds a little emotional 
maturity to the proceedings. But 
everyone else seems to have 
regressed to the playpen — even 
the old Padre is on the 
threshold of childhood number 
two. At one point he sputters (for 
no discernible reason), ‘Pooh! 
Pooh! Pooh! Pooh!. . . Winnie the 
Pooh!” The line’s a puzzler, but at 
least it’s not carefully packaged 
as a take-home message, like 
some of his other utterances: 
“The only thing that can come of 
these rehearsals for the end of the 
world is that they force us to get 
our acts together.” Director Neil 
Armstrong’s production pauses 
to underscore such memorable 
formulations; otherwise it bobs 
on a tide of irritability that 
recedes only toward the end of 
the play, when the gentle waves 
of sentimental redemption lap in. 
That's when you start longing for 
a real storm, even a little nuclear 
mayhem — anything to put these 
whiners’ plaints into perspective. 


Lear 


Continued from page 5 

jesty. Surely it’s a far cry, this 
bare black stage, from the let- 
them-eat-cake court, however 
gloomy, where Lear could, on a 
whim no more sensible than the 
weather, dole out slabs of the 
huge, map-shaped confection 
representing his kingdom. (Not 
that there weren't hints, even 
there, of havoc to come, what 


with Regan running her slinky 
hag’s finger through England's 
icing.) 

Just as Peter Sellars’s 
Play/Macbeth bill (at the Boston 
Shakespeare Company last sea- 
son) trafficked between Beckett's 
borderless purgatory and 
Shakespeare’s “murky” Hell, 
TheaterWorks’ Lear presents Na- 
ture as a ruthless, arbitrary, but 
not necessarily perpetual vacuum 
through which “poor naked 
wretches” crawl to the muted 
sounds of civilization’s distant 
music. Although Jan Kott would 
puke, there does seem to be a 
God with the power to call off the 
dogs. And thus is Lear brought 
low, battered by the storm, and 
stripped of all but his thunder, so 
that he can pass like a shrunken 
but enlightened Alice into the 
kingdom of knowledge. What he 
learns is bleak, to be sure — the 
Fool's truth that man is, if not a 
clown, nothing; but once he has 
the lesson down, he’s allowed to 
graduate, first to the fields near 
Dover, where the balm is mad- 
ness, and then to the cradling 
arms of Cordelia, where the 
salve’s redemption. And for all 
the king’s Estragonal doings in 
act four, the final image of 
McDonough’s Lear, gaunt in his 
white robes, dead on his knees 
with an arm thrust heavenward, 
is reminiscent more of 
Michelangelo's God than of 
Beckett's tramps. 

But TheaterWorks’ production 
does not climb out of the muck 
directly heavenward, as if up 
Jacob’s ladder. The journey is 
jerky, and characterized by leaps 
from ingenious to prosaic ideas 
that don’t quite cohere. For exam- 
ple, making Kirsten Giroux’s sly, 
black velvet-clad Goneril preg- 
nant is an_ inspiration that 
changes Lear’s famous curse on 
her reproductive tract (“How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth”) 
from a bolt of wrath hurled into 
the indefinite future to a chilling 
dose of metaphoric thalidomide. 
Similarly, beginning the scene on 
the heath with what sounds like 
the low howl of wind but turns 
out to be Lear's own “Blow, 
winds, and crack your cheeks!” 
rumbled into the void, whence 
McDonough then emerges into a 
bright sepulchral triangle, his 
body a dark mass limned in light, 
creates a startling effect — as if the 
speech existed apart from the 
man. There are, in fact, a number 
of briefly exquisite visual images: 
the pale Fool like a monkey on 
Lear’s back, his face a red mask 
with seemingly empty eye 
sockets; villains lurking in shad- 
ow and smoke; Lear like a one- 
man _ procession, carrying the 
Christ-like corpse of Cordelia. 
But this Lear is not so much a 
complete landscape, however 
primitive, as a sometimes leaden 
exercise in  connect-the-in- 
telligent-dots. Which is perhaps 
just what director Murphy, who 
slinks from behind pillar to be- 
hind post as Goneril’s shifty 
servant, Oswald, is trying to do 
up there onstage: get his 
beragged arms around the 
production and pull it together. 

Doubtless the unevenness is in 
part caused by the acting. Thea- 
terWorks, in its most successful 
efforts, has employed a small 
nucleus of arresting actors; it 
seldom ventures such teeming 
works as Lear — which, it should 
be said, the troupe approaches 
reverently, almost ritualistically, 
despite some unorthodox cuts 
(the arraignment scene in Mad 
Tom's hovel; Edgar's long, syn- 
optic speeches toward the end) 
and unnecessary rewrites (Lear is 
suddenly “not fever-proof’). But 
the sinister, stylized conceptions 
of Giroux’s Goneril and Kathleen 
Patricks Regan, Christopher 
McCann's dashing yet doe-eyed 
and creepy Edmund, and Kelvin 
Keraga’s manic/balletic Fool are 
undercut by the likes of Brian 
Smiar’s plodding Gloucester and 
Ethan Phillips's Wally Shawn of 
an Edgar. 

The. one 
McDonough’s 


constant is 
towering, full- 
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bearded Lear, who is, ironically, 
full of the majesty he must 
abjure. As Lear himself points 
out, “a dog’s obeyed in office,” 
but you won't prove it by 
McDonough. The actor may be 
only 40, but the Catch-22 of King 
Lear is that by the time you're old 
enough to play him, you lack the 
strength (witness Olivier). 
McDonough has opted to look 
the lion in the mouth early. and 
— except at the end, when his 
head rocks in a paroxysm of grief 
for the hanged Cordelia and Fool 
(‘Never, never, never, never, 
never!) and a white cloud of 
powder ascends — his youth 
doesn’t elicit a growl. In fact, this 
production takes neither age nor 
the elements literally; and 
McDonough concentrates on 
conveying Lear’s tragedy, not his 
dotage, giving the king an icy 
awareness (he disinherits Cor- 
delia with a fatalistic thought- 
fulness, not in a pique) that 
explodes into unassailable rage, 
then shatters into the heart- 
rending mad whimsy at Dover. 
And when the sleeping, vir- 
ginally clad Lear awakes purged 
but swollen of heart, ready to 
murder and expire in the span of 
an hour, he seems,-well, blessed. 
Given the absence of an over- 
riding concept and the controlled 
grandeur of the central per- 
formance, one suspects this Lear 
exists — like the mountain 
justified by the climber — be- 
cause McDonough wanted, in- 
deed needed, to play the title role. 
But as the king says: ‘‘Reason not 
the need,” just applaud the at- 
tempt. 


Brown 


Continued from page 6 

more albums of rare and un- 
issued tracks, More Study in 
Brown and Jams 2. The latter is 
an effective survey of the often 
long-winded blowing sessions 
EmArcy organized around Brown 
in August ‘54; he plays blues with 
three saxes on one side and bests 
Maynard Ferguson and Clark 
Terry on the other, with a spot of 
Dinah Washington thrown in for 
good measure. More Study in 
Brown, on the other hand, is 
something of a letdown; take 
away the three performances that 
appeared elsewhere, and the solo 
features for Roach and _ bassist 
George Morrow, and there are 
only three tracks of new Brown 
material. Collectors beware 
(other listeners are advised to 
seek out Clifford Brown and Max 
Roach and Brown and Roach, 
Inc., the cream of the quintet 
material with Land; Sarah 
Vaughan, one of the vocalist’s 
best recordings; and At Basin 
Street, a studio session despite its 
title, with Rollins in place of 
Land). 

The ferocity of Brown's earlier 
sessions makes his EmArcy work 
sound a bit discreet on occasion 
— even Max Roach can appear to 
be a model of decorum after the 
explosive Blakey and Philly Joe 
Jones. The more careful organiza- 
tion of the Brown/Roach reper- 
toire, and the gentle prodding of 
Richie Powell (a far less inspiring 
accompanist than Silver, John 
Lewis, and Elmo Hope on the 
Blue Note material), also tends to 
restrain the trumpeter’s 
ebullience. Yet Brown never lost 
his edge; the presence of Rollins’s 
rambunctious, jocose tenor re- 
ignited the entire band on his 
final recordings, and even in the 


sound less affecting than Brown's 
stark emoting. Marsalis comes 
primarily out of Miles Davis, a 
stylist and personality far re- 
moved from Brown. It is difficult 
not to feel that Davis's legend just 
might appear less grand if Brown 
had lived; on the other hand, one 
wonders whether the sober and 
responsible Brown would have 
continued to prosper in a period 
that celebrated more charismatic 
iconoclasts like Davis, Rollins, 
John Coltrane, Charles Mingus, 
and Thelonious Monk. There is 
no question, though, that Clifford 
Brown's legacy survives. His 
brilliant playing, and his take- 
care-of-business example, is 
quite properly revered by the 
new generation of jazz players, 
from stars like Wynton Marsalis 
to those who stand and wait at 
Jonathan Swift's. 


Dorham 


Continued from page 7 
Dorham’s trumpet handsomely 
on the ballads, and his tenor 
choruses on “Oscar for Oscar” 
and “Osmosis” — the ses- 
sion flagwavers — remind you 
that his nickname used to be 
Little Bird. Pianist Walter Bishop 
echoes Bud Powell pleasantly, 
and bassist Percy Heath and 
drummer Kenny Clarke impart a 
rumba feel characteristic of the 
period without lapsing into 
period clichés. 

We can hope, then, that the 
first release of 50 facsimile Blue 


Notes (due early next year from 
EMI) will include some of 
Dorham’s albums for that label, 
as well as some of those he made 
as a sideman with Henderson 
(including Page One, with the 
original “La Mesha,” and Our 
Thing, with the original ‘Esca- 


pade”’) and Andrew Hill. It might 
also aid a Kenny Dorham revival 
if some enterprising small press 
were to bring out a book of the 
autobiographical fragments 
Dorham published in down beat 
in the late ‘60s, along with the 
many lively record reviews he 


wrote for the magazine then. 
Posthumous recognition, after 
all, is better than no recognition 
at all — and it’s no less 
than Dorham’s due. He may have 
consistently finished second 
best, but he was far from second 
rate. O 
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staid surroundings of Clifford 
Brown with Strings the passion is 
anything but indirect. Perhaps 
Brown's urgency is best under- 
scored by comparing that album 
with Hot House Flowers (Colum- 
bia), the new Wynton Marsalis 
album that also features strings. 
Hot House is superior to Brown's 
similar effort in the sophistication 
of its writing (by Robert Freed- 
man) and in Marsalis’s , text- 
book-perfect execution; nonethe- 
less, on initial listening.the de- 
mure evasions of Marsalis’s:style 
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SATURDAY 29 


Keyboardist Bernie Worrell, back from 
Nona Hendryx’s Japanese tour, is plugging in 
with Human Switchboard tonight at the Rat 
(528 Commonwealth Avenue, 247-8309) and 
bolstering a band that’s produced some of the 
most trenchant songs of the US underground. 

They tell us it’s called the Dynasty Ball 
because ‘‘you have to have a name for a ball’ 
and it brings to mind the glitter of the TV 
show “and all that sort of stuff that the gay 
community's into.” But there’s a serious 
purpose behind all this frivolity: it’s to benefit 
the AIDS Action Committee of Boston. It 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Cyclorama, 539 
Tremont Street, and “creative attire” is 
requested. Tickets are $10; call 536-7733. 


SUNDAY 30 


In the wake of their sprawling, ambitious 
double album Zen Arcade, Hiisker Dii are at 
their usual work of defining and then 
smashing through hardcore’s limits, at the 
Channel (25 Necco Street, 451-1905). The 
doors for the all-ages show open at 4 p.m.; 
tickets are $6 at the door. 


MONDAY T 


Watch Sam Spade Brigid 
O'Shaughnessy up the river again when the 
Harvard Film Archive shows The Maltese 
Falcon at 5 p.m.; it’s followed at 8 p.m. by 
Murder My Sweet (based on Raymond 
Chandler's Farewell, My Lovely), which stars 
the ‘40s’ most beat-up detective, former boy 
ingenue Dick Powell. Both are at the 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 
Quincy Street, Cambridge; they're also run- 
ning tomorrow with the times reversed. 
Admission $2. 

Belle Isle’ Marsh is across the street from an 
MBTA stop (Suffolk Downs, on the Blue 
Line), but it’s full of flora and fauna hardly 
ever seen in any other part of Boston. And 
today’s the deadline for the Belle Isle Marsh 
Photo Competition, where photographers 
can freeze that egret on film. All photos must 
be taken in the marsh; they'll be judged in 
five categories (people, scenery, animals, 
plants, and general photographs by those 15 
and under). Amateur photographers should 
send three-by-five-inch color or black-and- 
white prints to Photo Competition, 380 
Broadway, Somerville 02145. Prizes are $10 
photography gift certificates, to be awarded 
October 14; call 324-2434 or 628-8990 for 
details. 

It's always difficult to recommend the 
grisly, but sometimes you have to face facts: 
La tortura, a graphic slide show on torture in 
Chile, is being shown at 8 p.m. in Boylston 
Hall (Harvard Yard), Harvard University, 
Cambridge. It’s accompanied by a rather 
more hopeful film on a center in Copenhagen 
for the rehabilitation of torture victims. Both 
films are sponsored by Amnesty International 
Group 69, which is working specifically on 
behalf of Chilean torture victims. A $1.50 
donation is requested; call 547-9295 for more 
information. 


TUESDAY 2 


The women in Antonia Fraser’s other 
books have been pretty strong, ranging from 
tragic Mary Queen of Scots to mystery- 
solving Jemima Shore, but most recently 
Fraser's written about 17th-century English- 
women as The Weaker Vessel. She's speaking 
about the women who filled and defied that 
stereotype at 7:45 tonight at Rabb Lecture 
Hall of the Boston Public Library in Copley 
Square. Fraser's talk is followed by a recep- 
tion at the Harvard Book Store Café, corner of 
Newbury and Exeter Streets. Free; call 
536-5400, extension 366, for details. 


WEDNESDAY 3 


Dance-Free began in 1968 as the kind of 
place where you could do your own thing; in 
1984 it’s enjoying its 16th anniversary as a 
forum for free-form, barefoot dancing. The 
celebration begins at Christ Church, Zero 
Garden Street in Cambridge, at 7:30 p.m. and 
includes a talent show, refreshments, and 
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more dancing. Admission is $2; call 491-4195. 

There's really no need to be defensive 
about the culture in the West, what with the 
Kimball Art Museum in Fort Worth and, 
closer to home, the Worcester Art Museum. 
Its new exhibition of Abstract Expressionism, 
“Action/Precision: The New Direction in 
New York, 1955-’60,” opens today and is on 
view until November 25. The exhibit focuses 
on six major works by six major artists — 
Norma Bluhm, Michael Goldberg, Grace 
Hartigan, Al Held, Alfred Leslie, and Joan 
Mitchell; the museum, at 55 Salisbury Street, 
is open Tuesday through Saturday from 10 
a.m. to5 p.m., and on Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission is free; call 799-4406. 


THURSDAY a 


Edgar G. Ulmer, master of the no-budget, 


picture, made his enduring contribution to the 
cinema of despair with Detour, a 1946 release 
about a jazz musician who hitchhikes from 
New York to@fifornia to marry his girl, only 
to have, as he puts it, “fate stick out its foot 
and trip me up.” A- melodramatic web of 
murder and sexual blackmail filmed before 
flat rear-projections and sparse sets, Ulmer’s 
movie is emerging from cult status and 
becoming an exemplar of its creator’s odd 
career. Shown with Jean Renoir’s A Day in the 
Country tonight at 7:30 at Harvard-Epworth 
Church, 1555 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam 
bridge. Admission, $2. 

Pianist George Winston has been busy 
lately: he’s started his own record label, done 
music for a new Disney film, and had three 
albums on Billboard's Jazz and Pop charts. 
But Winston is at his best in concert, where he 
plays two instruments: the piano and the hall 
He loves to stop and listen to the notes 
bounce around the rafters and then play duets 
with them. It’s like singing in the shower — 
but with an audience. Winston plays at — and 
with — Symphony Hall tonight at 8:30. 
Tickets are $12.50 and $14.50; call 661-7720. 


FRIDAY 


That peripatetic squawker, Donald Duck, 
shows home movies of his trip south of the 
border in The Three Caballeros. A Disney 
animated feature that includes some live 
action, Caballeros introduces two of Donald's 
more rhythmic avian cousins in a kind of road 
show Fantasia built on the popular music of, 
especially, Mexico and Brazil. Its one-week 
engagement starts today at Off the Wall 
Cinema, 15 Pearl Street, Cambridge, with 
shows at 6, 8, and 10 p.m. and Sunday and 
Monday matinees at noon, 2, and 4 p.m. 
Ticket prices range from $2 to $4; call 
354-5678 for details. 

Years ago (maybe not that many years ago) 
Jerry Berndt was the Phoenix's photography 
editor; today he’s talking about his work at 
12:15 p.m. as part of the Noon Forum at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston 
Street, Boston. The $2.50 admission includes 
coffee and dessert; bring your own lunch. Call 
266-5151. 


SATURDAY 6 


Like all good traditional-music troupes, the 
Steel Skies Band performs music that’s been 
handed down from the musicians of previous 
centuries. But band member Alistair 
Anderson has also written an original tra- 
ditional work: “Steel Skies,” a suite for 
traditional musicians. Does it manage to be 
deeply rooted but still fresh and 
nonderivative? Find out tonight at 8 at Paine 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets 
$6 in advance, $7 at the door; call 648-8204 for 
details. 


SUNDAY 7 


Columbus Day is officially being observed 
tomorrow, but today’s Chant Down Colum- 
bus reminds us that one explorer’s discovery 
is another people’s invasion. The lesson 
begins at 9:30 p.m., with music by area 
Jamaican and Caribbean singers and Jamai- 
can food, at the Western Front, 343 Western 
Avenue, Cambridge. Admission is $3; call 
492-7772 for details. 


Paul D. Lehrman, Mark Moses, and Henry 


Sheehan helped with this week’s.column. 
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SATURDAY 


10:30 a.m. (38) Wonder Woman (movie). in this 
case, it’s Cathy Lee Crosby, and she’s using her 
womanly might to help the CIA. From 1974 — 
maybe she helped with the secret war in Laos. 
Noon (5) Football. Nebraska vs. Syracuse. 

Noon (7) Football. Illinois vs. lowa. 

1:00 (2) Football. From the ivy League, of course. 
Colgate vs. Cornell. 

2:00 (38) Them (movie). James Whitmore and 
Edmund Gwenn battle absolutely huge ants in this 
better-than-average 1954 sci-fi terror tale. Bug out. 
3:45 (4) Baseball. The American League West's 
next-to-last chance to get things straightened out. 
7:00 (2) The Oil Kingdoms: A Sea of Conflicts. More 
from this series of documentaries on the small, oil- 
soaked Arab states. Tonight, we get a look at how 
these unreasonably wealthy kingdoms see them- 
selves and are seen in the world community. To be 
repeated on Sunday at 6 p.m. on Channel 44. 

7:00 (7) Angela on TV. Angela Rippon was, for 
several years, the hottest thing on British television, 
though all she did there was read the news. The 
London tabloids even went so far as to encourage 
viewer fantasies about Ms. Rippon's legs (since no 
one ever saw them; they were always under her 
news desk). Well, she’s here now and working for 
Channel 7. We suspect a stepping-stone scheme 
here. Anyway, she’s done a special about movie and 
TV. stars. Interviewed guests include Gina 
Lollabrigida, Angela Lansbury, and Elliott Gould 
9:00 (2) 1, Leonardo: A Journey of the Mind. Frank 
Langella stars in this dramatization of the life and 
works of Renaissance kingpin Leonardo da Vinci, a 
man for all reasons. To be repeated on Sunday at 2 
p.m. 

10:00 (2) The Constitution: That Delicate Balance: 
The President vs. Congress; Powers and 
Covert Action. More chat from Philadelphia, where 
are convened past-president Ford, various con- 
stitutional experts, and the like to discuss the case 
(hypothetical, they say) of a US president sending 
troops into battle without declaring war. Tell us 
about it. To be repeated on Sunday at 7 p.m. on 
Channel 44. 

11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘‘Two.” 

11:30 (2) Monty Python's Flying Circus. 

11:30 (5) Call Northside 777 (movie). James 
Stewart, Helen Walker, Richard Conte, and Lee J. 
Cobb star in the classic 1948 yarn (based in fact) 
about a Chicago newspaper reporter who follows a 
lead in the classified ads and crusades to have an 
innocent man sprung from prison. A remarkable 
film from many directions. 

11:30 (38) Where’s Poppa? (movie). George Segal 
and Ruth Gordon star in this offbeat 1970 comedy 
about a New York lawyer's plot to rid himself of his 
lunatic mother. 

12:30 a.m. (7) America Salutes the NAACP. A two- 
hour special (America salutes such things long after 
prime time), featuring Sammy Nixon Davis Jr., 
Michael Jackson, Stevie Wonder, and more. 


SUNDAY 


10:30 a.m. (7) Weekend with Dave Finnegan. The 
topic for this weekend is women in the workplace, 
and the stresses peculiar to that situation. 

10:30 a.m. (38) Ma and Pa Kettle at Waikiki (movie). 
Long after a catchy theme has been played out, 
Hollywood persists in adding fast-buck sequels. If 
Ma and Pa Kettle were a hit spun off The Egg and /, 
then by 1955 their movies had been reduced to pure 
contrivance, enough to rival any Elvis-film plot. 
Marjorie Main and Percy Kilbride star as American 
ridgerunners in paradise. 

11:00 a.m. (2) Austin City Limits. Music from 


Hot dofs 


Tammy Wynette and John Conlee. To be repeated 
on Friday at 9 p.m. on Channel 44. 

1:00 (2) The Arranger Sessions with Billy Taylor. 
An educational piano recital by Billy Taylor. 
Featured works include Taylor's own, plus some 
new charts of Gershwin standards. 

1:00 (4) Football. The Pats vs. the New York Jets. 
1:00 (7) Football and Football. First the Dalias 
Cowboys vs. the Chicago Bears. Then the New York 
Giants vs. the Los Angeles Rams. 

2:00 (2) |, Leonardo: A Journey of the Mind. 
Repeated from Saturday at 9 p.m. 

2:00 (5) Baseball. The American League West's last 
chance. Time approximate. Teams approximate. 
Could even turn into a movie. 

2:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Baltimore 
Orioles in what for all practical purposes is 
postseason play. Did this summer fly by, or what? 
5:00 (2) Say, Brother. Repeated from last week. A 
cabaret performance by red-hot mama Linda 
Hopkins. 

5:30 (2) Man in a Cocked Hat (movie). A 1960 
British farce about a bumbling Foreign Office clerk 
(pronounced ‘‘clark'’) sent to manage a small 
bumbling colony. Peter Sellers and Terry-Thomas 
star. 

6:00 (44) The Oil Kingdoms: A Sea of Conflict. 
Repeated from Saturday at 7 p.m. 

7:00 (2) Evening at Pops. In which John Williams 
and the Pops pay tribute to John Williams without 
the Pops. The maestro is center stage, and jamming 
to showcase his favorite movie scores. 

7:00 (44) The Constitution: That Delicate Balance: 
The President vs. Congress: War Powers and 
Covert Action. Repeated from Saturday at 10 p.m. 
8:00 (2) Nature: Krakatoa: The Day That Shook the 
World. That was, for those of you with short 
memories, August 27, 1883. The Strait of Sundra 
went all asunder. Lots of stuff that used to be there 
suddenly wasn't. Your basic voicanic eruption and 
then some. Your basic big mess. More properly, a 
Big Mess. This show looks at the long-term effects 
of that natural disaster and shows us what lives and 
grows near Krakatoa today. 

8:00 (38) Baryshnikov on Broadway. Mikhail B. is 
joined by Liza Minnelli, Nell Carter, and the cast 
from A Chorus Line for a marriage of classical and 
pop dance styles. Not bad, but nothing remarkable. 
8:00 (56) Centennial, part 10. Thought we were 
done with this. Didn't they show the final chapter 
last week? If you care, tune in. 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Private Schuiz, part 
three. In which the good soldier parachutes into 
England with two million funny pounds, and his 
intention to spend them ail fast and thus destroy the 
wartime economy. To be repeated on Tuesday at 10 
p.m. on Channel 44. 

9:00 (5) Heartsounds (movie). Not to be confused 
with Andy Kauffman's Heart Beeps. James Garner 
and Mary Tyler Moore star as doctor and wife 
confronting the doctor's recovery from a massive 
heart attack within the walls of the too impersonal 
medical establishment. How does it feel, doc? 
Based in fact. 

10:00 (2) Mystery: Sergeant Cribb: Murder, Old 
Boy. Repeated from last week. A killer on campus. 
10:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Why do the sales- 
people for Cablevision keep calling and trying to sell 
us Cable service even though we had it installed last 
March? 

11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. 

11:00 (56) Play Misty for Me (movie). “Walk my 
way..."' Clint Eastwood stars as a radio DJ 
hounded by a nervous listener (Jessica Walter) 
whose fanaticism turns homicidal. If | could walk 
your way... 


MONDAY 


8:00 (2) WonderWorks: Booker. The first show of a 


new ‘‘for the whole family’’ series. Shavar Ross, 
Shelley Duvall, and LeVar Burton star in a 
dramatization of the life of Booker T. Washington 
(who was not George Washington Carver and had 
little if anything to do with peanuts), the young black 
who learned to read in a society where it was a 
crime for blacks to learn such things. 

8:00 (38) Let’s Scare Jessica to Death (movie). | 
don't know, what do you want to do? Zohra 
Lampert and Barton Heyman star in this 1971 
spook story about a couple who move to the 
country for some peace and quiet, only to discover 
they share their house and town with the living 
dead. 

8:00 (56) Death Be Not Proud (movie). Or /nside 
John Gunther. Arthur Hill and Jane Alexander star 
in the ‘true story of author John Gunther's 
determination in the face of his son's terminal 
illness. 

9:00 (2) Heritage: Civilization and the Jews: A 
People !s Born. The first of nine shows on Jewish 
culture in the context of Western civilization. Abba 
Eban hosts. Tonight we cover the good old days — 
1200 to 500 BC, when the monotheists roamed 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

9:00 (5) Football. The Cincinnati Bengals vs. the 
Pittsburgh Steelers. 


TUESDAY 


Note: The Cubbies take it for the first time since '45 
and the baseball world falls to pieces. The schedule 
for playoff games given beiow is the product of 
informed speculation. As of our deadline, the Office 
of the Commissioner had the National League 
games starting around 2:25 p.m., and it declined to 
comment on any possible change. Likewise, the 
unusual two-and-two then one-and-one overall 
game plan is officially unalterable. We'll see. 

1:00 (5) Baseball. The San Diego Padres vs. the 
Chicago Cubs in game one of the National League 
playoff series. 

8:00 (2) Nova: Spacebridge to Moscow. Four US 
scientists and four USSR scientists meet via 
satellite broadcast to discuss their work. Watch for 
trade secrets. To be repeated on Thursday at 10 
p.m. on Channel 44. 

8:00 (5) Baseball. The Detroit Tigers vs. either the 
Kansas City Royals or the Minnesota Twins in game 
one of the American League playoff series. 

8:00 (38) Willard (movie). Ernest Borgnine and 
Bruce Davidson star in the silly 1971 horror piece 
about an unfortunate young man who trains a team 
of rats to kill those who displease him. 

8:00 (56) The Turning Point (movie). One of those 
new women's movies that presents such an 
unflattering picture of women that you've got to 
wonder why it was so popular. Shirley MacLaine, 
Anne Bancroft, and Mikhail Baryshnikov star in the 
story of a dancer and her old friend (a former 
dancer), and the friend's daughter (a would-be 
dancer), and how ail these people take their lives 
too seriously. 

9:00 (2) Heritage: Civilization and the Jews: The 
Power of the Word. Covering history from 500 to 
100 BC. How the Jews consolidated and exchanged 
cultures with Greece and Rome. 

10:00 (44! Masterpiece Theatre: Private Schuiz, 
part three. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

10:30 (2) Paik on the Air: Globa/ Groove. A six-part 
retrospective of the video productions of Nam June 
Paik begins with a look back at a 1973 video collage 
designed to promote nonverbal international 
understanding. This is the man who said, “I use 
technology in order to hate it more properly.” 
Midnight (38) The Ox-Bow Incident (movie). Henry 
Fonda and Dana Andrews star in the classic 1943 
adult Western about a lynch mob that catches the 
wrong suspects. 


WEDNESDAY 


1:00 (5) Baseball. The Cubs and the Padres in game 
two of the National League playoff series. 
8:00 (2) Live from Lincoln Center: Zubin Mehta and 


the New York Philharmonic with Pinchas Zukerman. 
It's Zukerman on violin facing the NY Phil to perform 
Telemann’s Viola Concerto, Hindemith's 
Trauermusik, Vivaldi’s i! sospetto (a violin con- 
certo), Bruch’s Violin Concerto No. 1, plus excerpts 
from Wagner's Der Ring des Nibelungen. Some gig! 
8:00 (5) Baseball. Game two of the American 
League playoff series. 

8:00 (38) The Swarm (movie). Michael Caine lends 
his talents to this 1978 effort as a military scientist 
who discovers that some enemy bees have killed 
the government's secret experimental killer bees. 
Also starring Katharine Ross, Richard Widmark, 
Richard Chamberlain, and Olivia de Havilland. 
Another bee-movie. 


THURSDAY 


8:00 (2) Mystery: Sergeant Cribb: Invitation to a 
Dynamite Party. Heh-heh. In which Cribb infiltrates 
an IRA/American terrorist brigade intent on piant- 
ing bombs around London. 

8:00 (5) Baseball. The Padres and the Cubs in game 
three of the National League playoff series. 

8:00 (38) Magic (movie). Anthony Hopkins and Ann- 
Margret star in a 1978 thriller about a ventriloquist 
who lets the dummy control him. Not without its 
moments, but not nearly the horror masterpiece 
some people think it is. 

8:00 (56) Eyes of Laura Mars (movie). Faye 
Dunaway and Tommy Lee Jones star in an occult 
murder mystery about New York high-fashion 
photographers and models. Laura, as it happens, 
can see bloody violence before it happens. As a 
talent, this proves to be a mixed blessing. 

9:00 (2) In Pursuit of Old Ironsides: isaac Hull 
Goes to War. The true story of USN Captain Isaac 
Hull, a heretofore unsung hero of the War of 1812. 
He steered the USS Constitution into battle with a 
British frigate, one on one. 

10:00 (44) Nova: Spacebridge to Moscow. Re- 
peated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


8:00 (5) Baseball. Game three of the American 
League playoff series. 

8:00 (38) The Twilight Zone Silver Anniversary. It's 
eight o'clock. Time to enter another dimension, etc. 
On the occasion of the 25th anniversary of Zone, we 
start off an all-night orgy of episodes with three 
shows never before released to syndication, one of 
which, ‘‘Miniature,’’ with Robert Duvall, you may 
have caught a clip from on the Emmy show last 
week. The other two are ‘A Short Drink from a 
Certain Fountain,"’ and ‘‘Sounds and Silences."’ 
More at 10 p.m. 

8:00 (56) A Shot in the Dark (movie). Peter Sellers 
and Elke Sommer star in Blake Edwards's 1964 
crime spoof, with Sellers as inspector Clouseau. 
9:00 (2) Dance in America: Baryshnikov by Tharp. 
Three Twyla Tharp pieces with American Ballet 
Theatre, one of which is called Sinatra Suite and 
features Mikhail Baryshnikov as the romantic hero. 
9:00 (44) Austin City Limits. With Tammy Wynette 
and John Conlee. Repeated from Sunday at 11 a.m. 
10:00 (38) Zones and Zones and Zones and More 
Zones. Get out those VCRs, gang. The schedule 
goes like this. ‘‘Will the Real Martian Please Stand 
Up” at 10 p.m.; ‘A Game of Pool’ at 10:30 p.m.; 
“The Jeopardy Room” at 11 p.m.; “It's A Good 
Life’’ at 11:30 p.m.; ‘Static’ at midnight; ‘‘The 
Hitchhiker" at 12:30 a.m.; ‘Nightmare at 20,000 
Feet" at 1 a.m.; ‘The Eye of the Behoider"’ at 1:30 
a.m.; Lonely” at 2 a.m.; ‘‘Little Girl Lost’ at 
2:30 a.m.; ‘‘The Monsters Are Due on Maple Street” 
at 3 a.m.; “The Silence”’ at 3:30 a.m.; ‘‘People Are 
Alike All Over" at 4 a.m.; ‘‘The Trade-ins”’ at 4:30 
a.m.; ‘The Dummy” at 5 a.m.; and finally, “A Stop 
at Willoughby” at 5:30 a.m. 

10:30 (2) On Television: The Violence Factor. 
Edwin Newman hosts a discussion and examination 
of the results of so much mayhem on the tube. 
Midnight (7) Hot HitVideo. Music and silly pictures 
from Billy Idol, Paul McCartney, and ZZ Top. 


WAVES. secre 


SATURDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. Part three of 
Martin R. Delaney’s Blake, or The Huts of America 
1:30 (WHRB) Football. Harvard vs. Holy Cross. 
2:00 (WCRB) Opera and Oratorio. Rafael! Kubelik 
conducts the Bavarian Radio Chorus and Orchestra 
in Weber's Oberon, with Hamari, Domingo, Grobe. 
and Prey 

4:30 (WHRB) Songs from the Sceptered isles. 
Traditional music of Scotland, England. and Ire- 
land 

6:00 (WMFO) The Alan Watts Lecture Series. Part 
one of Zen and Controlled Accidents 

8:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra. Sei 
Ozawa conducts the overture to Nicolai’s The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Harbison’s Symphony No. 1, and 
the Elgar Violin Concerto, with Joseph Silverstein. 
8:00 (WGBH) Bob and Ray. Tonight's shorts include 
“Grand Motel,”’ “Speaking Out,”’ “Lucy Luscious 
Fudge Company,” ‘Elmer Stapley, Word Wizard,” 
and ‘'Garish Summit.” 


-9:00 (WERS) Live from the Willow (live). A birthday 


celebration with the John Licata Quartet 

9:00 (WHRB) The Darker Side. Billed as the best 
rhythm-and-blues show in Boston 

9:00 (WUNR) On the Agenda. Jennifer Jordan 
takes a look at what's new ‘‘At the Movies.” This 
week features interviews with John Shea and Kate 
Capshaw of Windy City, Pat O'Connor, director of 
Cal, and Larry Riley, who plays C.J. Memphis in A 
Soldier's Story 

10:00 (WMFO) Classical Variants. Included in 
today's program are works by Messiaen. Stock- 
hausen, and Schoenberg, and a performance by 
sitarist Vilayat Khan 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Jon Eardley, 
Carmen Leggio, and Oscar Pettiford. 


SUNDAY 


6:30 a.m. (WROR) American Focus. Actress 
Shelley Long discusses her work in NBC's Cheers, 
her movie /rreconcilable Differences, and her 
experiences in Chicago's Second City comedy 
group 

7:00 a.m. to noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
This morning's program features a talk with Boston 
Globe television critic Jack Thomas, who previews 
the fall TV season, a look at the Right To Life 
movement and its efforts to stop Geraldine Ferraro, 
and an interview with Arthur Armstead Maupin. 
author of Tales of the City. Also, an examination of 
trends in collecting with Charlie Jordan, editor of 
Collectibles Illustrated. 

7:00 a.m. (WHTT) Encounter. Kathryn Wei, author 
ot Second Daughter, discusses growing up in China 
before and during World War Il. Hosted by Lisa 
Karlin and Gordon Hill. 

8:00 a.m. (WROR) Sunday on ROR. Don LaTulippe 
interviews Irish tenor Frank Patterson. 

8:00 a.m. to 1:00 (WFNX) Sunday Jazz Brunch. Jeff 
Turton hosts a morning of jazz. 

Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Concerts. Sherrill 
Milnes and pianist Jon Spong perform Mondon- 
ville’s Ecole Aria from Titon et l'Aurore, Gretry's ‘‘O 


Richard, O mon roi,” Richard Strauss's ‘‘Al- 
lerseelen, Heimliche Aufforderung,”’ ‘‘Befreit.”’ 
Nacht,”’ ‘‘Kling!’’, Santoliquido’s “Le domandai,”’ 
“Quando le domandai,"' mi levai dal centro della 
terra,’ and ‘‘Riflessi'’; Copland’s Three Poems; 
John Duke's Luke Havergal; and Saint-Saéns's 
“Qui donc commande” from Henry Vill 

Noon (WGBH) The Spider's Web. Part four of 
Martin R. Delaney’s Blake, or The Huts of America. 
1:00 (WEE!) Football. The Patriots vs. the New York 


Jets 

1:00 (WFNX) Strictly Reggae. Three hours of roots, 
rockers, and reggae, with host Michael Perkins. 
1:30 (WGBH) Faces, Mirrors, Masks. This series 
concludes with a feature on Mexico's Elena 
Poniatowska. 


2:00 to 6:00 (WMFO) Jazz Variations. Art Blakey © 


and the Jazz Messengers, Carla Bley, Jane Ira 
Bloom, Hamiet Bluiett, and others 

2:30 (WGBH) The 1984 Cincinnati May Festival. 
Festival director James Conlon conducts the 
Festival Chorus in a Verdi program featuring act 
four of Macbeth, act one of Otello, and act two of 
Aida, with Arroyo, Rom, Dunn, McCracken, Miller, 
Van Enge, MacNeil, and Kavrakos. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim. Jim Post and Kenge 
Ogata 

6:00 (WGBH) When Love Is the Drug. The first of a 
two-part award-winning documentary dealing with 
the emotional complexities of a picture-book 
marriage riddled with brutality 

6:00 (WMJX) Music and Memories. An interview 
with the man who coined the phrases ‘‘pony pucks” 
and cookies"’: Colonel Sherman Potter (Harry 
Morgan) of M*A*S*H fame; and an update on the 
Kingston Trio. 

7:00 (WBCN) Nocturnal Emissions. Hosted by 
Albert O 

7:00 (WERS) Metrowave. Local rock with the Odds 
7:30 to 9:30 (WBRS) The Black Star Liner. Artist 
profiles, interviews, and a historical exploration of 
reggae and Jamaican culture. Today's special 
feature includes a look at what's up Down Under: 
the Australian reggae scene and ‘Dred and 
Dubwise’’ — further excursions in reggae dub 
music 

8:00 to 10:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. Deb Brady 
hosts two solid hours of virgin vinyl, session tapes, 
and local classics. This week it's new music from 
Push Push, the Del Fuegos, Christmas, and Salem 
66. Also: record giveaways 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. James 
Levine conducts the Ambrosian Opera Chorus and 
Boys Chorus and the National Philharmonic in 
Verdi's Otello, with Domingo, Scotto, and Milnes. 
8:30 (WATD) A Shot of Rhythm and Blues. Laverne 
Baker and Ruth Brown. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. Richard 
Bonynge conducts the London Symphony Chorus 
and Orchestra in Bellini's Beatrice di Tenda, with 
Sutherland, Veasey, and Pavarotti. 

9:00 (WUMB) Fusion Latina. Efrain Collado hosts a 
program of information and music centering on the 
Hispanic community. 

10:00 (WFNX) Little Walter’s Time Machine. Littie 
Walter presents rock-and-roll cuts from the ‘50s, 
including unreleased goodies. 

10:00 (WMFO) Second Silence. An hour of poetry 


readings and discussion, featuring Don Quatrale 
and Becky Bang. 

10:00 (WROR) Boston Neighborhood Forum. Joe 
Warren interviews Dr. Brunetta Wolfman, president 
of Roxbury Community College. 

11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flower Hour. The Best 
of the Biscuit, starring Genesis. 

11:00 (WMFO) Mental Notes. Music by persons and 
bands whose names begin with “E’: Egg, Eno. 
Ellington, Etron Fon, Booker Ervin, and John Etnier. 
1:00 a.m. (WROR) Mass Communications. Don 
LaTulippe interviews nutritionist Ann Stewart Ham- 
ilton 


MONDAY 


6:00 a.m. to noon (WHRB) Jazz Spectrum. A 
regular weekday feature that draws on seven 
decades of improvised music. 

2:00 (WCRB) BSO Marathon Playbacks. Andrew 
Davis conducts Schumann's Symphony No. 3 
(Rhenish), taped January 23, 1976; and Colin Davis 
conducts Mahler's Symphony No. 4, with Judith 
Raskin 

6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. The Days of Awe: a 
celebration of Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, 
with stories by Doug Lipman and Betty Lehrman. 
7:30 (WBRS) The Black Jack Davy Show. A feature 
on concertina virtuoso and North Umbrian piper 
Alistair Anderson and his new band, Steel Skies. 
9:00 (WCRB) Detroit Symphony. Lutz Herbig 
conducts Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 4, with 
André-Michel Schub, and Bruckner's Symphony 


No. 5 

9:00 (WEE!) Football. The Cincinnati Bengals vs. 
the Pittsburgh Steelers. 

9:00 (WUMB) Black Expressions. Lee O'Neill and 
reggae 


TUESDAY 


6:30 (WHRB) The Obscure. Music for the baryton. 
6:30 (WMBR) 'MBR Playhouse (live). A half hour of 
live comedy with Such a Headache. This week 
Sheriff Wyatt Q. Lewis rides again but forgets his 
horse 

8:30 (WMJX) Magic Artist Spotlight. David Bowie. 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Georg Solti 
conducts the American premiére of McCabe's 
Concerto for Orchestra, and Elgar's Sea Pictures, 
with soprano Janet Baker, and the Enigma Vari- 
ations 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Von Freeman, 
Johnny Burke, and George Wein. 


WEDNESDAY 


5:00 (WICN) Keyboard Classics. Viadimir Horowitz 
at 80 


7:00 (WUMB) From the Source. Focuses on the 
statewide referendum calling for a halt to US 
military aid to Central America. Guests include Dan 
Belkin of the Central American Referendum Com- 
mittee and Laura Burns of the Artists’ Brigade. 
7:30 (WMFO) On the Town. Scottish ballads and 
sea chanteys with ethnomusicologist Talitha 
Nelson. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. A Tchaikovsky 
program: Franz Allers conducts the Polonaise from 
Suite No. 3, the Nutcracker Suite, and the Serenade 
for Strings, with violinist Daniel Majeske. 


10:00 (WCRB) Record Hospital. A regular week- 
night special featuring new underground rock 
releases from Australia, Great Britain, and the US. 


THURSDAY 


8:00 a.m. (WHRB) What’s Happening? A weekly 
round-up of who's playing where in jazz. Also: 
interviews and local music. 

7:00 (WHRB) Music on Original Instruments. 
Nikolaus Harnoncourt conducts the Concentus 
Musicus in a program of music by Haydn, 
Dunstable, Couperin, Soler, and Vivaldi, taped from 
a Sanders Theatre concert on October 2, 1974 
7:00 (WUMB) From the Source Special. /ssues 84 
discusses the economic policies and attitudes that 
distinguish the candidates and their parties. 

8:30 (WMJX) Magic Artist Spotlight. Supertramp. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Kurt Sand- 
erling conducts the Prelude to Mussorgsky’s 
Khovanshchina, Szymanowski's Violin Concerto 
No. 2, with Young Uck Kim, and Schubert's 
Symphony No. 9 (Great). 

10:30 (WBRS) Verbal Assault. Rocco gives new 
meaning to the hackneyed expression “Small 
world, isn’t 

1:00 a.m. (WHRB) Dub Frequency. Features reggae 
and African music. 


FRIDAY 


7:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. A program 
in observance of Yom Kippur, featuring Secunda’s 
Kol Nidre Service and a performance by tenor 
Richard Tucker. 

6:30 (WHRB) Five Centuries of Dutch Music. The 
Netherlands Chamber Choir and Ensemble Or- 
chestra and the Radio Philharmonic Sextet perform 
works from the 16th century. 

7:00 (WBRS) One Day at a Time. A program 
discussing some of the dangerous aspects of drug 
abuse. 

8:00 (WATD) The Sailloft (live). Features Scott 
Alarik and Bill Morrissey. 

8:30 (WMJX) The Magic Artist Spotlight. A! 
Stewart and the Year of the Cat 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra. Colin 
Davis conducts Mozart's Symphony No. 3. 
Martin's Petite symphonie concertante, with Ann 
Hobson Pilot, Mark Kroll, and Frederick Moyer, and 
Schubert's Symphony No. 4 (Tragic). 

10:00 (WHRB) The Darker Side. Billed as the best 
rhythm-and-biues show in Boston. , 
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Art listings 


GALLERIES 


ALCHEMIE (442-5650). 286 Congress St.. Bos- 
ton. Wed.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m.. 5-7:30 p.m.. 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Reception Oct. 3. 5-8 p.m 
ALIANZA (262-2385). 140 Newbury St.. Boston 
Mon.-Sat. 10 am-6 pm. Wed. till 7 p.m. 
Through Nov. 17: raku pottery by Ed Risak. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465). 121 Newbury St. 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 10: paintings and watercolors by Bernard 
Chaet. Oct. 13-Nov. 7: paintings and works on 
paper by A.R. Penck 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490). 10 
Newbury St.. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 25° new paintings by Joel 
Janowitz. Reception Sept. 29. 3-5 p.m 

THE BASEMENT (574-9200). 35 Kingston St. 
Boston Through Oct. 9. Mon.-Sat. 11 am.-6 
p.m: paintings and drawings by Debra May and 
Donald Saaf. 

BEL CANTO RESTAURANT, 928 Mass Ave. 
Camb. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-11p.m. Sept. 30-Nov 
18: photographs of Drew Zelman. Reception Oct 
7. noon-2 p.m.. with refreshments and cash bar 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Mills Gal- 
lery (426-7700). 549 Tremont St.. Boston Tues - 
Sat noon-4 pm Oct 5-27 sculpture and 
drawings by Kitty Wales Reception Oct 4. 6-8 
opm 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400). Copley 
Square. Boston Mon-Thurs 9am-9p.m.. Fri 
Sat 9am -5pm in fhe General Library's lobby 
through Oct 26 “Hispanic Theater in the US 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782). 36 Newbury 
St Boston Through Oct 13. figures and 
landscapes by Candace Walters: recent paint- 
ings by Melanie Kozo! Reception Sept 29. 6-9 
p.m 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246) 25R 
Lowell St. Camb Tues -Sat 11am-5p.m. Oct 
2-25 paintings and sculpture 

CAMBRIDGE ARTS COUNCIL. Gallery 57. 57 
nman St. CentraiSq Camp Mon -Fr 9am -5 
om Through Oct 12 color photographs by 
“Michael Cortheli 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108) 169 Newbury St 
Boston Tues-Fri 9am-6pm. Sat 10am-5 
2m Through Nov 3 American art from the 30s 
and 40s. Japanese 19th-century prints. “The 
Golden Age of American Illustration 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049) 156 
Newbury St. Boston Tues -Sat 10 30am .-5 30 
om Oct 5-3° Jack Kramers paintings of the 
Boston landscape 

DAVID BERNSTEIN GALLERY (267-3779). 36 
Newbury St. Boston Tues -Sat 10 am-530 
pm Through Oct 10 Indoor Outdoor 
Sculpture in glass. metal. wood. and solar cells 
by Gregory Curci 

EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570). 0 
Church St. Camb Tues-Sat 11 am-3 pm 
Through Oct 9 Expressionist oi pastels of 
4onduras by Lorna Artz 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY (262- 
1062). 132 Newbury St 2nc tloor Boston Tues - 
Sat 10 am-6 pm Through Oct 2 “Three 
Realists. works by Joseph Reboli. Jane Ritchie 
and Caro! Unger 

GALLERY 52 (523-0204). 52 Charles St.. Boston 
Tues -Sat 10 am-5:30 pm Through Oct 6 
“Snapshots.” new paintings by Debbie Edgers 
GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616). 665 
Boylston St. Boston Mon -Sat. 10 am-6 p.m 
Sun noon-6 pm Through Oct. 17: “Changing 
Seasons.” recent paintings by Kenneth Kaye 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050). 170 Beacon 
St. Boston Mon-Fri 2-5 pm Oct 2-26 
paintings. drawings. and sculpture relating to 
Goethe's concept of the Urpfianze or archetypa: 
plant Reception Oct 2. 530-7 pm. with related 
tecture at 7 30pm 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660). 162 
Newbury St. Boston Tues -Sat 1030 am -5:30 
pm Oct 2-20 seascapes and landscapes by 
Fred MacNeill Reception Oct 6. 4-6 pm 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445) 7 Newbury St 
Boston Tues -Fri 10 am-530 pm Through 
Oct 10 smail-scale abstract paintings by Rob 
Moore Jr 

HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (267-9418) 14 New- 
oury St. Boston Tues.-Sat 11 am-5 pm 
Through Oct 6 paintings. drawings. and bronzes 
by James Hendricks 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 1250 Franklin St. Boston In 
the Salon des Artistes’ Sept 29 and 30 
noon-5 p.m.: photography by Philippe Alexandre 
Sat at 130 pm.: flutist Marion Concus and 
guitar: tree. Call 266-1253 for information 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113). 129 Kingston 
St. Boston. Tues -Sun. noon-6 p.m Through 
Oct. 18: “Handmade Paper’ by 13 artists 
Reception Sept. 30. 3-6 p.m 

LOPOUKHINE GALLERY (262-4211). 10 New- 
bury St. 4th floor, Boston Tues-Sat. 10 
a.m -5:30 p.m. Oct. 2-27: new paintings by David 
McCullough and Mark Rutkowski 

MASS. TRANSPORTATION BLDG., 2nd floor. 10 
Park Plaza, Boston. Mon-Fri 9 am-5 pm 
Through Oct. 20: art and architecture for the 
MBTA 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145). 414 Cen- 
tre St. Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
pm. Fri.9am.-6 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Oct. 2-28: tapestries and wall 
hangings by Dora Hsiung. Reception Oct. 2. 
7:30-9 p.m 

OFF THE WALL (547-5255). 15 Pear! St.. Camb 
Mon.-Fri. 11 am-5 p.m. Through Oct. 6 
“Industrial Revelation.” abstract photographs by 
Mark Altbush. 

PROJECT ARTS CENTER (491-0187). 141 
Huron Ave., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m 
Through Oct. 5: faculty group show. 
PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473). 171 Newbury St.. 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 10: linoleum print landscapes by Teri Malo. 
watercolor flowers by Regan Melone. 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St.. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m 
Through Oct. 31: aquatints by Joan Mird. 
SIGNATURE (227-4885). 1 Dock Sq..*North St.. 
Boston. Through Oct. 29: metal by David Paul 
Bacharach. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300). 36 Newbury St.. 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 11: major were artists 


THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500). 73 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues -Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 10: pastels by Mela Lyman. 
installation by Clara Wainwright. recent 
American prints by various artists 

VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON CUTTING GALLERY 
(354-0304). 290 Concord Ave. Camb. Wed. 
Thurs.. 11. a.m.-5 p.m Through Oct. 28: collages 
constructions, and sculpture by Varujan Bogho- 
sian and Edward Giobbi 


ALBERT EINSTEIN LIBRARY (536-3131), 755 
Boylston St. Boston Tues -Sat 10 am-5 p.m 
Einstem memorabilia and literature 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634). 189 Alden 
St.. Duxbury. Fri-Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission free 
Through Nov. 11: mixed-media wall construc- 
tions and prints by Hanna Zawa Cywinska 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge. Boston 
Daily 9 am.-7 p.m Admission $2.25. under 14 
$1.50. Replica ship and period museum: op- 
portunity to throw tea chests overboard 
BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000). Oak St 
Brockton Tues-Sun noon-5 pm_ Donations 
requested 

CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM (369- 
9609). 200 Lexington Rd Concord Mon-Sat 10 
am -3:30 p.m.. Sun 2-330 pm Adults $3 50 
children $250 Paul Revere s lantern from Old 
North Church. belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050). 123 Union 
Ave. Framingham Wed-Fri noon-430 pm 
Sat ana Sun 1430 pm Admission tree 
Through Nov 25 The Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment in America 1885-1920 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355) Sandy 
Pond Rd Lincoin Tues-Fr 10 am-5 pm 
Wed till 9 pm Sat and Sun noon-5 pm 
Admission $150. children and seniors 50c 
Through Nov 4 ‘Contemporary New England 
Stull Life 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
§*51). 955 Boylston St. Boston Wed -Sun 11 
am-5 pm. Fn ti! 8 pm Admission $250 
Students seniors and children $1 tree Fridays 
5-8 pm Through Nov 4 video installation by 
Nam June Paik. monumental canvases by Jack 
Goldstein and Mark iInnerst paintings by 
Katherine Porter and Enzo Cucchi. photographs 
by Joel Peter Witkin and Chauncey Hare 
sculpture by Robert Longo works on paper by 
Israel artist Tsibi Geva. and video by various 
artists 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539). Co- 
iumbia Point Dorchester Daily 9 am-5 pm 
Admissior $150 under 16 free JFK photo- 
graphs. audio-visual presentations. and memo- 
rabilia including his chair 

LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465). 125 
Green St_ Lynn Mon-Sat 1-4 pm Admission 
$1. children 25¢ Through Nov 16° “Spiritual 
Concepts by Lynn Artists’ works by Lydia 
Breed. Domnic Cretara. and Constantine Tsoul- 
cas 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300). 3oston 
Tues -Sun 10a.m-5p.m. Wed till 10pm; West 
Wing only Thurs. and Fri till 10 p.m. Admission 
$4 when entire museum ts open: $3 when West 
Wing only is open: under 16 free: $2.50 for the 
elderly: free on Sat 10 am-noon. Currently 
‘The Modern Art of the Print.’ “Bugaku 
Treasures of the Kasuga Shrine.” New England 
country arts from the Little collection 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550). 33 Marrett Rd . Lexington Mon.-Sat 
10am-5pm Sun noon-5pm Admission free 
Currently archaeologica! finds in New England 
ceramics “The Dionne Quintuplet Craze. a ‘30s 
Phenomenon’ Through Dec “Charles M 
Russell. Artist of the American West Through 
Oct 28 “Pewter in American Life 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614). 300 
Walnut Ave. Roxbury. Tues-Sun 1-5 pm 
Admission $1.25 elders 50¢ Boston's museum 
of black art 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876) 
East India Square. Salem Mon -Sat 10 am-5 
pm. Sun and holidays 1-5 pm Adults $3 
students and seniors $2. under 16 $150 
Currently) “The Tribal Style. works from the 
museum's African collection “Chinese Export 
Porcelain . Steam and the Sea. New England 
Fisheries.” watercolors of New England wild- 
flowers by Anna Vojtech. and “Beyond Tra- 
dition. contemporary ceramics by Hajime G 
Kozuru Through May. 1985. photographs by 
Susanne Page of contemporary Navajo and Hop! 
life 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812) 
Charlestown Navy Yard. Daily 9 am-6 pm 
Admission $3. seniors $1: under 16. 50c 
Currently’ “Isaac Hull: A Forgotten American 
Hero 

WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377). 132 Main St. 
Rte 1A. Wenham Mon.-Fri. 1-4 p.m.. Sun. 2-5 
p.m Admission $1.50. under 14. 50¢. Through 
Jan. 31. 1985: “Rag Time: A Tribute to the Cloth 
Doll.” 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406). 55 
Salisbury St.. Worcester Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m-5 
p.m.. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 14: 
“Factory Valleys.” photographs of industrial 
Ohio and Pennsylvania by Lee Friedlander. 
Through Feb. 28: paintings and drawings by Paul 
Klee from the period 1921-23. Through Jan. 20 
20th-century paintings from the Lane collection. 
Oct. 3-Nov. 25: “Action/Precision: The New 
Direction in New York. 1955-60." 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ALCHEMIE (286 Congress St.. Boston. Wed. Fri 
11:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m. and 4:30-7:30 p.m., Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “Photogra- 
phy in the Weimar Republic.’ works by 28 
photographers 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177). 
770 Main St.. Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 27: ‘Traces of Eden: Travels in 
the Desert Southwest.” photographs by Mark 
Klett 

HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080). 80 Hesperus 


Ave. Gloucester. Daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: “Poetry in Black and White.” photo- 
graphs on loan from Tufts University 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810). 119 Charles St.. 
lower level. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.. 
Sat 10 a.m.-5p.m.. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
18: “Faces of the Middle East in 19th-Century 
Photographs 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145). 414 Cen- 
tre St. Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m-9 
p.m. Fr 9 am-6 p.m. Through Sept. 30 
photography by members of the library's camera 
club 

SOCIETY FOH THE PRESERVATION OF NEW 
ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES, 141 Cambridge St.. 
Boston. Oct. 4-Dec. 31: 19th-century photo- 
graphs of room interiors 

VISION GALLERY (266-9481). 216 Newbury St.. 
Boston. Tues -Sat. 11 am.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct 6 portrait. fashion. still-life. and ethno- 
graphic photographs by Irving Penn 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St . oston. Mon.-Fri 
9 am-5 p.m. 3-12: Fine Arts/Foundation 
faculty show 
BABSON COLLEGE (235-1200) 
Horn Library Gallery, Babson Park. Wellesley 
Mon-Fri noon-2 p.m. Sunday 2 to 4 pm 
Through Oct. 7 “Perfect in Her Place. women's 
labor from the 19th century to the World War ti 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER (536- 
3170). 320 Newbury St Mon-Thurs 9 am-10 
pm. Fri,;and Sat 9am-5pm. Sun 11am-5 
pm Through Nov 2 “The Anonymous Architec- 
ture of Nantucket. color cibachromes by Robert 
Rindler 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
BC Gallery (552-4295). Barry Pavilion. 885 
Centre St Newton Mon-Thurs 1-4 pm 
Through Oct 21 photographs by Gay Block 
Frank Herrera. Ear! iverson and Charles Meyer 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
BU Gallery (353-3329). 855 Comm Ave Boston 
Tues -Fri 10am -4pm. Sat and Sun 1-5pm 
Through Oct 21 photographs by news photog- 
rapher Arthur Weegee Fellig 
Student Union, 775 Comm Ave Mon-Fri 10 
am -4pm.Sat and Sun 1-5pm Through Oct 
22 Equinox Exhibition by Andrea Medale 
Peter Dean Toshio Ohi. and T P Morrow 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
Rose Art Museum (647-2403). Waltham Tues - 
Sun 1-5—m Admission free Through Oct 15 
The Color of Time. video sculpture by Nam 
June Paik 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789). 42 Brattle St Camb Mon-Fri 
9am-9pm. Sat 9am-2pm Through Oct 8 
Maine Coast and Coast of Ireland. landscapes 
and seascapes by Richard Siege! 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE 277-9340 
Lillian Immig Gallery, 400 the Fenway. Boston 
Mon -Fri 1030 am-4.30 pm Admission free 
Through Sept 30 “Naive Painting by German 
artists 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Fogg Art Museum (495-2387) 32 Quincy St 
Camb Mon-Fri 9am-5pm Sat 10 am-5 
pm. Sun 1-5pm Currently images of women 
in Chinese art. sculpture by Dimitri Hadz:. “Prints 
and Social Criticism Through Nov 28 “The 
Arts of Zen Buddhism 
Harvard Semitic Museum (495-5656). 6 Divinity 
Ave Camb Mon-Fri 11am-5pm. Sun 1-5 
pm Admission $250. students. elders. and 
under 12. $150 Through Dec 28 “Israel's 
Archaeological Heritage 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART 
North Hall Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave (enter by 
Tetlow St.). Boston Mon -Fri noon-7 pm. Sat 
11 am-4 pm Through Sept 30. satirical 
paintings and murals by Russian artists Alex- 
ander Komar and Vitaly Melamid Oct 5-13 
The Art of the Poste: Reception Oct 5. 6-8 
pm 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Hart Nautical Galleries (253-5942) 77 Mass 
Ave. bidg 5. 1st floor Camb Mon-Sun 9 
am-10pm Ongoing “MIT Seagrant. review of 
MIT ocean research. ship models Through Apr 
30. 1985 Robert Fulton s patent drawings for his 
steamboat Through Jan 31. 1985 °C Allard 
Artist to Dutch Merchants 
MIT Museum (253-4444) 265 Mass Ave. bidg 
N52 2nd floor. Camb Mon-Fri 9 am-5 pm 
Through Oct abstract images of flowers through 
a macrolens lithographs by Samuel V 
Chamberlain. photographs from all over the 
world by Gordon Converse. and weavings of 
Guatemala Through Oct 31 oil paintings of kite 
flying by Ray Parks 
MUSEUM SCHOOL GALLERY 
230 the Fenway. Boston. Mon -Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m 
Sat. 9am-5pm. Sun 1-6p.m Admission free 
Oct 4-21 student competition works in all 
media 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 
Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St.. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
am-5 p.m Oct. 1-19: cartoon-like figurative 
paintings by Leo Grucza Reception Oct. 1. 
6-8:30 p.m 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Dodge Library (437-2355). 2nd floor, 360 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Oct. 5-Nov. 4: photographs. 
silkscreens. and lithographs by Todd Walker 
Reception Oct. 7. 5-7 p.m. 
SOUTH SHORE ARTS CENTER 
103 Ripley Rd.. Cohasset. Mon -Fri. noon-4 p.m.. 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. Through Oct. 13: works of art 
by Ruth Bragg. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000 
Gallery Eleven, Cohen Arts Center. Talbot Ave.. 
Medford. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.. Wed. 6-8 
p.m. Through Oct. 10: ‘Added Dimensions” by 
Julie Graham. Lenore Hill. and Jo Sandman 
UMASS/BOSTON 
Harbor Art Gallery (929-8282). Harbor Campus. 
Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 19: ‘Paper and Felt’ by Lea 
Dovidio and Muriel Angelil. Reception Oct. 1, 4-8 
p.m.. with music by the Muse Singers 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
College Museum. Jewett Arts Center. off Rte. 
135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m.. Sun 
2-5 p.m. Admission free. Through Oct. 14: works 
from the permanent collection, 16th-20th-cen- 
tury master prints. papers French art. 
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Three dollars. That’s the price of admission to Tech Hifi’s 
4th annual Home Entertainment Show, New England's biggest 


and best ever! 


Three dollars gets you in to see, hear, and play the 


SAVE $20! 


SHOW SPECIAL $1 9.95 


Personal stereo cassette “walkperson” with auto- 
reverse, super-lightweight stereo headphones. 


Booth 3017. 


CONTESTS & FREEBIES! 
You could walk away with anything 
from afree T-shirt to a top-of-the-line 
stereo receiver! 


MEET RADIO STARS! 


WBCN and WAAF will be featuring 
live broadcasts from the Show at 
various times! 


10th Annual International 


CAMERA 
SHOW 


OVER 80 LEADING MANUFACTURERES EXHIBIT 
THEIR LATEST IN STEREO, VIDEO AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
AND IT’S ALL ON SALE! 


SAVE $321! 


SHOW SPECIAL $369 


VCR PACKAGE 
INCLUDES: 


* Panasonic 8-hour video recorder, 14-day timer, 
remote control, 1985 model. 


* $50 Tech Hifi Movie Club Membership. 
* Two Panasonic T-120 6-hour videocassettes. 
Booth 607. 


SAVE $56! 


SAMSUNG 
eciaL $159 
SPECIAL 
Samsung 3-piece portable AM/FM 
stereo cassette recorder with Dolby®, 
separate bass/treble controls, de- 


tachable 2-way speakers. Amazing 
sound! Booth 606. 


SHOW HOURS: 


FRIDAY Noon-9 PM - SATURDAY 10-9 PM 
SUNDAY 10-8 PM - MONDAY 10-6 PM 


SAVE $20! 
SHOW 


SPECIAL $5.9°¢ 


TDK T-120 high-quality, 6-hou 
cassette. Booth 308. 


sponsored by 


SHO 
SAL 


JVC, KODAK, MARANTZ, PANASONIC, CANON, EPI, Acoustic Research, Agfa, 
Vector Research, 3M Video Products, Akai, Bausch & Lomb/Criterion, BASF, 
Bogen Tripods, Celestion, Concord, Carr Frames, Bushnell, Contec, DiscWasher, 
Design Acoustics, Carrot Photo Products, Celestron, Chinon, FCI, Grundig, Scott, 
Cibachrome, Coast Photo & Video Accessories, Jensen, Koss, Fotolite Lighting 


OCTOBER 
HYNES AUDITOR 
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. 
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latest stereo and video and photography equipment. And you'll 
have the opportunity to talk to factory experts! 
Better still, everything you see will be on sale at special 
@ = Showprices. Here's just a sample of the incredible values you'll find: 


SAVE OVER $381! Technics 


SHOW SPECIAL $259 | 


COMPACT DISC PACKAGE 
* Technics compact digital audio disc player SAVE $191! 


with mail-in offer for: , 
. * Three FREE compact discs SHOW SPECIAL 179 : 
i * FREE CD player cleaning kit Top-quality 19-inch diagonal color TV with push- 
TDoi< *& FREE RCA Compact Disc Club membership button electronic tuning, auto color and fine tuning, 


F blackstripe tube for outstanding picture. 
hour VHS video- Booth 704. 


y tech hifi 


SAVE $517! Technics 


eciaL S79 
SPECIAL 
Technics stereo cassette deck with 
Dolby®, fast-acting FL meters, cue & 


review, headphone jack, and more. 
Booth 601. SAVE $502/pr! HSCOTT. 


Products in this offer were selected far in advance. Due to untore- SHOW 4 YJ a 
seen circumstances, all items may not be in stock. We will be happy 
to issue rainchecks where possible or offer a comparable item at SPECIAL ea. % 


equal savings. Thank you for your patronage and understanding. 5 
Power ratings into 8 ohms, 20-20kHz. TV pictures simulated and SCOtt 3-way, floor-standing speaker 
d di lly. Savings shown from mfr's. nationally advertised 


value. We reserve the right to correct misprints. with massive S-inch woofer for power- 
ful bass, 5-inch isolated midrange, . 


— wm) dome tweeter. Handles up to 210 
es watts. Walnut grain vinyl finish. 
Booth 307. 


OVER 80 LEADING MANUFACTURERS EXHIBIT 
THEIR LATEST IN STEREO, VIDEO, AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
AND IT’S ALL ON SALE! 

TECHNICS, NIKON, PIONEER, POLAROID, OLYMPUS, Pickering, Samsung, Sima, 
Systems, Gossen Meters, Halliburton, Holson Albums, H.P. Books, Ilford, Konica, 
Mulex, Nikko, Ohm, Lowe-Pro, Marumi Slip-On Filters, Minolta, Parasound,Onkyo, 
TDK, Thorens, Sekonic, Pentax, Osram, Stanton, Sigma, Slik, Soligor, Sunpack, 
Underground Products, 3M Color Systems, TV Satellite/New Entertainment World, 
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SUN., September 30 


DANNY MO AND THE EXCITERS — BUNRATTY’'S. 
Ave.. Allston (254-9804) 

STRANGEHOLD/ROCKIN’ BOBCATS/CHOIRBOYS — 
CHET'S Causeway St., Boston 523-9160 

PANAMA, JUDGE AND PREACHER — CITYSIDE. Faneuil Hall. 
Boston (742-7390) 

THE DOUGLAS WINGATE GROUP — JACKS. 952 Mass. Ave.. 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

BUNNY SMITH SUNSET SERIES — JAZZ CLUB 1369. 1369 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 354-8030 

THE WHITEWALLS — JUMPIN JACK FLASH. 88 Queensberry 
St.. Boston (536-2509) 

WOODS TEA COMPANY -AFTERNOON /SHENANIGANS- 
EVENING — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK. 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 

JIM POST /KENJE OGATA — PASSIM 47 Palmer St.. Harvard Sq 
(492-7679) 

PERFORMING ARTS ENSEMBLE — RYLES. Inman Square 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

UPSTARTS/UNDERACHIEVERS/IT PLAY — THE RAT. 528 
Comm. Ave. Boston (247-8309) 

OPEN MIKE NIGHT with host MIKE DONOVAN — STITCHES. 
969 Commonwealth Ave, Boston (254-3939) 

T.H. AND THE WRECKAGE — THE TAM. 1648 Beacon St.. 
Brookline (277-0982) 

ROB SCHEPS QUARTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB. 699 
Broadway. Somerville (623-9874) 

REGGAE DANCE PARTY — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western 
Ave.. Cambridge (492-7772) 


MON., October 1 


BRANCHES — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
244-2710 

THE CITIZENS /AGIT-POP — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave.. 
Allston 254-9804) 

SPECIAL GUEST STAR — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall. Boston 
(742-7390) 

HOT PURSUIT /CRYSTAL MITTENS/SIDE STREETS — 
DOWN UNDER, 15 New Chardon Place, Boston 723-8089 

THE ARBITRARY SECT./JET SET — JACK’S. 952 Mass. Ave.. 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

THE FLIPS/MAN ACT/IT’S JUST — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH. 88 
Queensbury St. Boston (536-2509) 

RICE AND BEANS — JAZZ CLUB 1369. 1369 Cambridge St.. 
Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

HUSKER DU — THE LIVING ROOM. 273 Promenade ST. 
Providence R.1. (401-521-2520) 


186 Harvard 


MOVIES — O'BRIEN’S PUB 3 Harvard Ave.. Allston (782-6245) 
TOM O’CARROLL — PURPLE SHAMROCK. 1 Union St.. Boston 
(227-2060) 

FRESH SOUNDS/ANY TWO WORDS /BF RAID/CITY LIMITS 
— THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave. (247-8309) 

D.J. BILL BLAST SOUNDS OF THE STREET — SPIT 13 
Lannsdowne, Boston 262-2437 

COMEDY ALL STARS — SCOTCH ‘N’ SOUNDS. Westgate Mall. 
Brockton (584-1694) 

JOHN PAYNE AND THE SAX CHOIR — THE TAM. 1648 Beacon 
St.. Brookline (277-0982) 

SPIRITS — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(632-9874) 


TUES., October 2 


POWER GLIDE/NARROW MARGIN — BUNRATTY ’S. 186 
Harvard Ave., Alliston (254-9804) 

TREMENDOUS RICHARD — CITYSIDE. 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

VISIGOTHS / BOYLAIRE /LOOSE ENDS — DOWN UNDER. 15 
New Chardon Place Boston (723-8089) 

MUSICIANS JAM SESSION — JAZZ CLUB 1369. 1369 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

RONNIE EARL — JONATHAN SWIFTS. 30 JFK St.. Cambridge 
(661-9007) 

FREE TIME /MIDDLE CLASS AMERICA — JACKS. 952 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge 491-7800 

DARK CELLARS/SINN FEW /MISS UNDERSTOOD — JUMPIN’ 
JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St.. Boston (536-2509) 

BANGLES — THE LIVING ROOM, 273 Promenade St., Providence. 
RI (410-521-2520) 

RED BRANCH KNIGHTS — PURPLE SHAMROCK. 1 Union St.. 
Boston (227-2060) 

SAWBUCKS/BLACKJACKS/SCRUFFY THE CAT/BLAROES 
— THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (247-8309) 

PETE MALICK’S ALL-STAR REVIEW — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon 
St., Brookline 

OPEN MIKE NIGHT WITH GEORGE MACDONALD — SCOTCH 
‘N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 

MITCH SCIDMAN QUARTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB. 699 
Broadway. Somerville (623-9874) 

IT’S JUST JAZZ — THE WESTERN FRONT. 343 Western Ave.. 
Cambridge (492-7772) 


WED., October 3 


THE OUTLETS/NOONDAY UNDERGROUND — BUNRATTY’S, 


186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 
NUCLEAR THEATRE /PRIMITIVE ROMANCE — CHET’S LAST 
CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9160) 


NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

NOVA MOB/METTA TERRA/MANICAL REASON — DOWN 
UNDER, 15 New Chardon Place, Boston (723-8089) 

NIGHT SCHOOL — GROVER'’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
THE SHAKE /BLIND OWL — JACKS. 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

JOE MORRIS TRIO — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St.. 
Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

McCOY TYNER — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 JFK St., Cambridge 
(661-9887) 

THE EDGE/KID STUFF — JOHNNY D'S SOUNDS & SPIRITS, 85 
Harvard Ave., Allston (254-7629) 

COSMO WYATT — METRO. 15 Lansdowne, Boston (262-2424) 
MAHAVISHNU ORCHESTRA — THE LIVING ROOM, 213 
Promenade St.. Providence RI (401-521-2520) 

DAVID PYKOSZ — OBRIENS. 3 Harvard Ave.., Allston (782-6245) 
JAMES KEANE AND PAT GARVEY — PURPLE SHAMROCK. 1 
Union St., Boston (227-2060) 

WILLIE SORDILL — PASSIM. 47 Palmer St.. Harvard Sq 
(492-7679) 

SWEENEY-MEANEY NIGHT — STITCHES. 969 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston (254-3939) 

DANNY MO AND THE EXCITERS — RENDEZVOUS WITH THE 
BLUES, 596 Moody St., Waltham (893-7171) 

FULL CIRCLE — RYLES. Inman Sq.. Cambridge (876-9330) 

WILD STARES/BRAIN TRUST /U21 — THE RAT. 528 Comm. 
Ave.. Boston (247-8309) 

DANCE PARTY /DRINK SPECIALS — SCOTCH ‘N’ SOUNDS. 
Westgate Mall, Brockton (548-1694) 

WZBC NIGHT DANCE PARTY - D.J. ALBERT O — SPIT. 13 
Lansdowne St.. Boston (262-2424) 

TREMENDOUS RICHARD — THE TAM. 1648 Beacon St.. 
Brookline (277-0982) 

COBEY GATOS — TURTLE CAFE. 1271 Cambridge St.. 
Cambridge (354-8599) 

THE FRINGE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB. 699 Broadway. Somerville 
(623-9874) 

SPACE PIONEERS — WESTERN FRONT. 343 Western Ave. 
Cambridge (492-7772) 


THURS., October 4 


THE REDEEMERS — ED BURKE'S. 808 Huntington Ave.. Boston 
(566-9267) 

THE ACCIDENTS/LOOKOUT — BUNRATTY’S. 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

BOBBY WATSON BAND — CITYSIDE. Faneuil Hall, Boston 
(742-7390) 

THREE HANDS/E-FEX — CHET’S LAST CALL. Causeway St.. 
Boston, 523-9160 


Camel Lights 


LIGHTS: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method: 
FILTERS: 15 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. ‘83. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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SOUNDBOARD 


BAM BAM/VASCO DA GAMMA/BLAROS — DOWN UNDER, 
15 New Chardon Place, Boston (723-8089) 

BLUE HORNETS — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave.. Allston 
(566-9014) 

SKIN / THREE COLORS/COLA — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

DAVE TIDBALL TRIO — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St.. 
Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

JIMMY TINGLE /OPEN MIKE NIGHT — JOKERS COMEDY 
CLUB 75 Warrenton St., Boston (542-4077) 

RASH OF STABBINGS/ BRAIN TRUST — JOHNNY D'S 
SOUNDS & SPIRITS, 85 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9629) 

JOHN LEE HOOKER/THE COAST TO COAST BLUES BAND 
— JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 

THE DOGMATICS/ THE MOORES/CHAIN LINK FENCE — 
JUMPIN JACK FLASH 88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 
THE MAX RAPKIN QUARTET — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9737) 

SURPRISE SUPERSTAR GUEST — THE LIVINGROOM, 273 
Promenade St., Providence, RI (401-521-2520) 

CAPTAIN WENDELL — METRO, 15 Landsdown, Boston 
(262-2424) 

JAMES KEANE AND PAT GARVEY — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 
Union St., Boston (227-2060) 

NIGHT OWLS — O'BRIENS, 3 Harvard Ave.., Allston 782-6245 
GERRY QUARTET — RENDEZVOUS WITH THE BLUES, 596 
Moody St., Waltham (893-7171) 

JUNE MILLINGTON — PASSIM. 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq 
(492-7679) 

3 HANDS/VAS DEFERENS/O POSITIVE — THE RAT. 528 
Comm. Ave., Bostopn (247-8309) 

IMPROVBOSTON — RYLES, Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9330) 
DJ — TOM LANE — SPIT. 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2424) 
THE EYES — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (275-0982) 


COBEY GATOS — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 


(354-8599) 

THE WHITEWALLS — SCOTCH 'N SOUNDS, Westgate Mall. 
Brockton 584-1694) 

GARGONZ — WILLOW JAZZ, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 


FRI., October 5 


CUB KODA — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave, Alliston 
(254-9804) 

BIG CITY TWISTERS — ED BURKE'S. 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston (566-9267) 

O-POSITIVE/ THE ROOSTER /MAN ACT — CHET’S LAST 
CALL, Causeway St.. Boston (523-9160) 


BAND 19/TURBINES — DOWN UNDER, 15 New Chardon Place. 
Boston (723-8089) 

11TH HOUR BAND — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

NEW MAN /JULIE AND THE FLASHERS — JACKS, 952 Mass.. 
Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

HERBIE KING THING — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

BARRY CRIMMINS — JOKERS COMEDY CLUB, 75 Warrenton 
St., Boston (542-4077) 

"MAX CREEK — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 JFK St., Cambridge 
(661-9887) 

‘TIL TUESDAY / THE GLUONS — JUMPING JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensbury ST.,, Boston (536-2509) 


JOE VAL AND THE N.E. BLUEGRASS BOYS — KINVARA PUB, 


34 Harvard St., Allston (254-9737) 

WARREN ZEVON — THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, RI 
(401-521-2520) 

CAPTAIN WENDELL — THE METRO. 15 Landsdowne St. Bosotn 
262-2424 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS — O'BRIENS PUB. 3 Harvard Ave. 
Allston (782-6245) 

JAMES KEANE AND PAT GARVEY — PURPLE SHAMROCK 1 
Union St., Boston (227-2060) 

SUZANNE VEGA/JUDY POLAN — PASSIM. 47 Palmer St. 
Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 

LITTLE JOHNNY AND THE HOMEWRECKERS— 
mae WITH THE BLUES, 596 Moody St., Waltham 
(893-7171) 

BARRENCE WHITFIELD & THE SAVAGES/PUSH 

PUSH /DRUMM McDOWELL — THE RAT, 528 Comm. AVe., 
Boston (247-8309) 

PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ — RYLES, Inman Square, Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

BOB CRANES — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2424) 
TOTTA’S BLUES BAND — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

MILI BERMEJO/ORVILLE WRIGHT — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge, St., Inman Sq. (354-8599) 

THE LENNY CLARKE SHOW — STITCHES, 969 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 254-3939 
JD, BILLY & KEN — SCOTCH ‘N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, 
Brockton (584-1694) 
D.J. BOB CRANES — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne, Boston (262-2437) 
TONY LADA SEXTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway. 
Somerville (623-9874) 
I-WITNESS — WESTERN FRONT. 343 Western Ave... Cambridge 
(492.7772) 


SAT., October 6 


JOHNNY COPELAND — ED BURKES. 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 536-9287 

ATHENS/LOOSE TIES — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave ., 
Allston (254-9804) 

ZERO-ZERO/HOLY COW/NUCLEAR THEATRE — CHET'S 
LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9160) 

GENTLEMEN CALLERS — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Marketplace. 
Boston (742-7390) 

STRANGLEHOLD/CHAINLINK FENCE — DOWN UNDER, 15 
New Chardon Place, (723-8089) 

11th HOUR BAND — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave Boston 
(566-9014) 

THE SCHEMERS/ ARMED FORCES — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

HERBIE KING THING — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

LENNY CLARKE — JOKERS COMEDY CLUB, 75 Warrenton St., 
Boston (542-4077) 

BLACKJACKS/SCRUFFY THE CAT — JOHNNY D'S SOUNDS 
& SPIRITS, 85 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9629) 

MAX CREEK — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 JFK St., Cambridge 
(661-9887) 

CHRISTIE ROSE /SCRUFFY THE CAT/CONDO PYGMIES — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 
JOE VAL AND THE N.E. BLUEGRASS BOYS — KINVARA PUB, 
34 Harvard Ave.. Allston (254-9737) 

MINISTRY — THE LIVING ROOM. 273 Promenade St.. Providence, 
(401-521-2520) 

WENDY HUNT — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2424) 
SUZANNE VEGA/JUDY POLAN — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., 
Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 

DARK STAR — O'BRIEN’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

JAMES KEANE AND PAT GARVEY — PURPLE SHAMROCK. 1 
Union St., Boston (227-2060) 

GEORGE LEH AND THE ROCKIN’ SHOES — RENDEZVOUS 
WITH THE BLUES, 596 Moody St., Waltham (893-7171) 

PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ — RYLES. Inman Square, Cambridge 
(876-9330) 
WASHINGTON SQUARES / KENNY HIGHLAND /RON 
SCARLETT /DAVID CHAMPAGNE — THE RAT, 528 Comm 
Ave., Boston (247-8309) 

DAVID JOHANSEN / THE DRIVE — SCOTCH 'N SOUNDS. 
Westgate Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 
DJ—TONY V. — SPIT. 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2424) 
MILI BERMEJO AND ORVILLE WRIGHT — TURTLE CAFE. 
1271 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. (354-8599) 
HIGH TIMES — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St.. Brookline (277-0982) 
TONY LADA SEXTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9874) 
I-WITNESS — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492.7772) 


15 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine av 
per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. ‘83. 
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_ TheOlde Irish 


At DURGIN PARK 
In COPLEY PLACE 


A-LEH-O-USE 


Live Jazz 
SATURDAY Featuring 
McELHOWE BROS. 
SUNDAY 
IRISH EXPR 
NEW 
MONDAY 


FINTAN STANLEY 
(OLDE TIME & CEIL! DANCING) 


TUESDAY 
BEGGARMEN REUNION 
WED. THRU SAT., OCT 3-6 
IRISH BREAKDOWN 


ELEMENTS 


Every Friday, Saturday 
9:00 PM 


NEWBURY COMICS 


332 Newbury Boston 


236-4930 
St., Cambridge 


af the Gérage 
491-0337 


MOVIE CLUB 


Three popular movies shown 
tinuously every night whil 
you eat and drink 
your favorite cocktai 
at your own table. 


Movie Information 232-4546 


M's ‘COMEDY 


CELLA 


CELLAR | 


The best of on stage ‘comedy 
from Boston & New York 
Every Friday and Saturday night. 


Two Shows 9 & 11:30 Admission $5.00 
1314 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


O 
Sat., Sept 29 
B.R.M.C. 


Wed., Oct 3 


DANNY MO & THE EXCITERS 


Thurs., Oct. 4 


GENY QUARTET e 


Fri., Oct. 5 
LITTLE JIMMY & 
THE HOMEWRECKERS 


Sat., Oct. 6 


ROCKIN’ SHOES 


GEORGE LEH & . 


-ED BURKE'S 


Sat., Sept. 29 
THE EYE’S 
Thurs., Oct. 4 
THE REDEEMERS 
Fri., Oct: 5 
BIG CITY TWISTERS 


Sat., Oct. 6 


Rounder Artist 


JOHNNY COPELAND 


Legendary Texas Blues 
Singer Guitarist 


Sun., Oct. 7 
MISSION HILL 


THEATRE GROUP 
Comedy Night 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 566-9267 
(nr. Brookline Village) 


88 QUEENSBERRY STREET 
IN THE FENWAY... BOSTON 


‘CONCERT LINE 536-2509 


CROVERS 


In Beverly 
i 392 Cabot St., he. 1A 
15 min. on 128N, Exit 20S 922-9695 


Sat., Sept. 25 
THE CATALINAS 


Wed., Oct. 3 
POWERGLIDE 


Thurs., Oct. 4 
Ladies Night-Free Admission 
Special Guest 
Call Club For Details 


Sat., Sept. 29 
THE PRIME MOVERS 
THE ODDS 
THE MAD VIOLETS 
JOHNNY & THE JUMPER CABLES 
Sun., Sept. 30 
WHITEWALLS MOORES 
CHAINLINK FENCE 
Mon., Oct. 1 Fri., Oct. 5 
THE FLIPS 
MAN ACT 
IT’S JUST ‘til 
Tues., Oct. 2 eee 
DARK CELLARS tuesday 
SINN FEIN 
MISS UNDERSTOOD THE GLUONS 
Wed., Oct. 3 Sat., Oct. 6 
HALT SHADOW CHRISTIE ROSE AND 
THE MEETINGS THE MIDNIGHT ROCKERS 
and SCRUFFY THE CAT 
THE SOLUTION SET CONDO PYGMIES 


Fri., Oct. 5 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM 
EXCEPT SPECIAL EVENTS 


150% OFF 


Process & Print 
On 110, 126, 35mm, & 
Disc Color 
Print film only 


NEW 
ENGLAND'S 
MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
AND 
PRO-AUDIO 
STORE 
JaSalle 


75 NORTH BEACON ST. 
WATERTOWN, MA 02174 
(617) 923-4420 


' 1116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02115 
(617) 536-0066 
22 LASALLE ROAD 
WEST HARTFORD, CT 06107 
(203) 236-5401 


(limit 1 roll per customer 
wit'Othis Coupon) 


i SEE YOURSELF ON TV 
? Just bring us your favorite prints, 
slides and/or movies of your va- 
cations, holidays & kids. We'll 
add music and turn them into 
your own personal TV show. 


1 HOUR/ 1 Day 
ENLARGEMENTS 


328 Washington St. Boston 
101 Summer St. Boston 
657 Boylston St. Boston 

19 Dunster St. Harvard Sq. 


PAPER 


..for a Good Look 


Exp. 10/80/84 PH 276 


WHERE THE PROS SHOP 


Not Valid With Any Other Offer i 


NEED TO 
SELL SOME 
EQUIPMENT? 


TRY AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
WE GET RESULTS 


Phoenix 
267-1234 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
|. WORK 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue’s listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. Include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (if it’s free, specify ‘‘free’’ or 
“no charge.") Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them to “Play by Play,’’ c/o Scott 
Rosenberg. Classes, courses; workshops, and 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad under 
“Instruction.” We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 

DEADLINE IS MONDAY 

AT5 P.M. 


ID 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, calling from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150, 24 hours 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our October 30 issue. 


HILDREN 


BERTIE PUDDLEPOOP PUPPET THEATRE pre- 
sents The Great American Vaudeville Show, 5:20 
and 6:10 p.m. at Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Camb., Saturdays 
through Oct. Admission $3, children $2.50; call 
547-6789. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston, offers free storytelling Saturdays at 1:30 
p.m. Sept. 29: Betty Lehrman tells folktales with 
music, mime, and costumes. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM (264- 
4200), 177 Main St., Rte. 27, Acton. Tues., Thurs. 
and Fri. 1:30-4:30 p.m., Wed., Sat., and Sun. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $4, children $3. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. till 9 p.m. Adults $4, children and 
seniors, $3; Fri. 6-9 p.m. free. 

COUNTRY MOUSE, CITY MOUSE, musical by 
Bob Forgét and John Freedson, will be presented 
by Act/Tunes, Inc., Sept. 29 at 1 p.m. at Emerson 
Umbrella, 40 Stow St., Concord. Tickets $2.50; 
call 371-1482. 

DETOURS, excursions for kids 11-16, sponsored 
by the Children’s Museum. Advance reservations 
required (426-6500, ext. 240). Each trip $4. Sept. 
30 at 11 a.m.: Saucony Freedom Trail Road Race. 
Oct. 3 at 3:15 p.m.: Red Line Rehab. Oct. 8 at 
9:30 a.m.: Salem Voyage. Oct. 17 at 3:15 p.m.: All 
You Knead. Oct. 24 at 3:15 p.m.: Teenage Video. 
Oct. 30 at 3:30 p.m.: Parker House Hotel. 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Call 
552-7 148. 

DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), sponsored by the 
Mass. Audubon Society, South Great Rd., 
Lincoln, offers outdoor and farming activities, 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, under 15 
and seniors, $1.50. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m., 
50¢ extra. Sunday programs at 2:30 p.m. Sept. 
30: press your own cider. Oct. 7 and 8, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.: Harvest Days, with continuous bluegrass 


and C&W music, children's crafts and games, 
hayrides, and animal interviews; admission $4. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, ante- 
lopes, camels, llamas, birds. Lecture series 
Sundays at 2 p.m.; admission $1, children and 
elders 50¢. Admission to Children's Zoo $1. 

LE GRAND DAVID and His Spectacular Magic 
» Company will be presented Sept. 30 and Oct. 7 at 
3 and 8 p.m. at the Cabot St. Theatre, 286 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Adults $6, under 12, $4; call 
927-3677. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers children’s 
activities Wed. and Thurs., 2-3:15 p.m. Museum 
admission $3.50. Oct. 3-5: ‘Masks and Music: 
The Art of Bugaku.’’ 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATL. HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, presents 
Disney's version of the Jules Verne novel 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea, Oct. 6:and 7 at 2 p.m. 
Free. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Adults $5, students $4, over 65 and under 
17, $3; Fri. evenings after 5 p.m., half price. 
Current exhibits: “Bronte the Brontosaurus,’’ 
“Confiscated!"", “Plants in American Indian 
Life,’ ‘Francis Lee Jaques and the Shape of 
Nature, “Sun Lab.” Opening Oct. 4: “A 
Touching Experience,” palpable sculpture in 
metal, clay, and stone. In the planetarium: ‘Stars 
of the Season’’; admission 50¢ extra. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, Brookline. Thurs.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $2.50, children, students, 
and elders $1.50; call 522-6547. Through Oct. 8: 
“Drivin' Dreams: Cars of the '50s." Special car- 
related events on weekends. Sept. 30: Edsel 
meet. Oct. 7: roadster meet. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5, under 15, $3, students and elders 
$4. Currently: “The Coral Reef." Opening: 
aquatic organisms viewed through the Scanning 
Electron Microscope. 

NEWTON JUNIOR LIBRARY (552-7157), 126 
Vernon St., Newton Corner, presents children's 
films Tues. at 2:30 p.m. Free. Oct. 2: ‘Curious 
George Goes to the Hospital,” “Dick Wittington 
and His Cat,” Swineherd.” 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE (731-6400), 32 Station 
St., Brookline Village, presents puppet per- 
formances Sat. and Sun. at 1 and 3 p.m.; 
admission $3. Sept. 29 and 30: Aladdin and His 
Wonderful Lamp, with puppeteer Paul Vincent- 
Davis. Oct. 6 and 7: Audrey Duck, Cat-a-Lion, 
and Timmy Wolf, with puppeteer Susan Linn. 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. Gorillas and orangutans, 
tigers, lions, and zebras. Free parking. Sept. 29, 
11 a.m.-3 p.m.: open house for prospective 
volunteers 18 or older; call 438-8420. 
TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, offers nature activities for children. 
Admission $2, children $1. Sept. 29 and 30, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.: “Autumn Celebration.” Sept. 29 and 
30, 10:30 a.m.: story time. Sept. 29, 1-3 p.m. 
open house for potential volunteers. Oct. 6-8, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.: honey harvest. 


LUBS 


BACKSIDE RESTAURANT (326-2144), 640 
Washington St., Dedham. Sept. 30: Ambiance. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (283-9108), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. Sept. and 29: George Leh & Rockin’ 
Shoes. Sept. 30: Herb Pomeroy. 

BOSTON FISH HOUSE (244-2710), 227 
Needham St., Newton, exit 56E off Rte. 128. Oct. 
2: Branches. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9804), 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
room. Sept. 29: the Rev. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Sept. 29: the Neighborhoods. Sept. 30 at 
4p.m.: Husker DU, Sorry. Oct. 4: Yellowman, Zion 
Initation. Oct. 5: Ministry, Bamboo Gang, Front 
242. Oct. 6: the Fools, Gary Shane & the Detour. 
Oct. 7 at 4 p.m.: Ministry, Red. 

CHET’S (523-9298), Causeway St., North Sta- 
tion, Boston. Sept. 29: Barrence Whitfield & the 
Savages, Pajama Slave Dancers. 

CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR (742-7390), 
262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Proper 
casual dress, no cover or minimum. Sept. 29: 
Soul Dukes. Sept. 30: Panama, the Judge & the 
Preacher. 

CLUB CAFE, 209 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Saturdays through Sept. 10 p.m.-1:30 a.m.: 
music of the '30s and '40s with jazz vocalist Janet 
Greeley and pianist Keith Williams. Also Wed. 
and Thurs., 8:30 p.m.-12:45 a.m. 

COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE 
'755-8936), Richmond Ave. & Pleasant St., 
Worcester. Mon. and Tues., 8-11 p.m. Oct. 1: 
Chet Williamson & Friends. Oct. 2: Madcat Ruth. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (338-8827 or 648- 
8700), Backstage at the Charles Playhouse, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. Tuesdays: DJ Hanard 
Show. Wednesdays: Uncle Stinky's Dipsy Doodie 
Revue. Thurs.-Sun.: professional comedy show- 
case. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copiey Sq., 
Boston. No cover, proper dress required. In 
Copley’s, boogie-woogie pianist Sammy Price 
performs Mon.-Sat. 9 p.m.-1 a.m. In the Plaza 
Bar, pianist Dave McKenna performs Mon.-Sat. 9 
p.m.-1 a.m., pianist Neil Olmstead performs 
Mon.-Sat. 5-8:30 p.m. 
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DOWNTOWN (458-6082), 76 Merrimack St., 
Lowell. No cover 

ED BURKE’S (566-9267), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Sept. 29: the Eyes. Oct. 4: Jim Femino 
Band. Oct. 5: Big City Twisters. Oct. 6: Johnny 
Copeland. Oct. 7: Theatre Group, comedy and 
cabaret. 

EPHRAIM’S (443-537), Rte. 27, Sudbury. No 
cover. Oct. 1, 2, 17, 22, and 23: James Brough, 
piano and vocals. Oct. 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, 24, 
25, 26, 27, and 31: Paul Broadnax, piano and 
vocals. Oct. 4-6: John Melisi Quartet with vocalist 
Vicki Burns. Oct. 7 and 28: Sammy Price. 
EVENSONG COFFEEHOUSE, at Old South 
Union Church, Columbian Sq., South Weymouth. 
Call 878-4835 or 767-4117. Admission $2. Sept. 
29: Shawn Lyons, Stephen Bracciotti. 

GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Sept. 29: Big City Twisters. Oct. 4: Blue 
Hornets. Oct. 5 and 6: 11th Hour Band. 

THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. Sept. 29: Last Round. Sept. 30: 
Western Union. Oct. 1: Preacher Jack. Oct. 3: 
Tom Joseph Country Connection. Oct. 4: 
Catalinas. Oct. 5 and 6: Apache. Oct. 7: Cub 
Koda. 

THE GROUND ROUND (247-0500), Prudential 
Center, Boston. 

GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly. Sept. 29: the Catalinas. 

HYATT RECENCY (491-1234), Memorial Drive, 
Camb. Sundays 11 a.m-3 p.m.: Classic Swing, 
jazz harpist Deborah Henson-Conant and bassist 
Peter Kontrimas. 

INN-SQUARE MEN’S BAR (491-9672), 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Camb. Sept. 29: the 
Neats, the Turbines. Sept. 30: Rods & Cones, 
Children of Paradise, Secret Word, the Hell 
Benders, the Bar Room Bimbos. 

JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. Sept. 
29: the Drive, the Accidents. Sept. 30: Douglas 
Wingate Group. 

JASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat., 8 p.m.-2 a.m.: pianist and vocalist 
David Graham plays jazz and contemporary 
music. 

JAZZ CLUB 1369 (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq., Camb. Sept. 29: Genso. Oct. 5 
and 6 at 9:30, 11, and 12:30 a.m.: Herbie King 
Thing, with drummer Herbie King; Bobby Greene 
and Stan Strickland, reeds; Orlando Pandolfi, 
vibes, and Dan O'Brien, bass; $4 cover. 

JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE, at 
First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. 
Sept. 29 at 8 p.m.: Bill Morrissey, Tracy Strann; 
$5. Oct. 6 at 8 p.m.: Claudia Schmidt; $6. 
JOHNNY D’s (254-9629), 85 Harvard Ave., 
Aliston. Sept. 29: the Honeymoon Killers, Zero 
Zero (last appearance). Oct. 3: McCoy Tyner 
Sextet. Oct. 4: John Lee Hooker & the Coast to 
Coast Blues Band. 

JOKERS COMEDY CLUB (542-4077), 75 Warren 
St., Boston, across from the Charles Playhouse. 
Thurs.: open mike night with Jimmy Tingle. Fri.: 
Barry Crimmins. Sat.: Lenny Clarke 
JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Camb. Sept. 29: Fat City. Oct. 2: Ronnie Earl & 
the Broadcasters, featuring Sugar Ray. Oct. 3: 
McCoy Tyner Sextet. Oct. 4: John Lee Hooker & 
the Coast to Coast Blues Band. Oct. 5 and 6: Max 
Creek, Grateful Dead covers 

JUMBO'S (623-8177), 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Cover $3. Comedy Sundays at 8 p.m 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH (536-2509), 88 Queens- 
berry St., Boston. Proper dress required. Sept 
29: the Prime Movers, the Odds, the Mad Violets, 
Johnny & Jumper Cables 

KINVARA PUB (254-9737), 34 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Fri. and Sat., $1 cover. Sept. 29: Joe Val 
& the New England Biuegrass Boys. 

THE MALL at Chestnut Hill. Jazz at 2 p.m. at the 
Foot of the Grand Staircase: Sept. 29: Bob 
Winter 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), at 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 28 Mugford St., 
Marblehead. Fridays 8:30 p.m.-midnight. Cover 
$4-$5. Oct. 5: Bill Staines, Guy Van Duser; $5. 
THE METRO (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Live and recorded music, video, more. 
MISTER E’s LOUNGE (893-1086), 144 Moody 
St., Waltham. No cover. Sept. 29: Doug Jackson 
& Breezy Ridge. Oct. 2: Rockabiily Night. Oct. 
3-6: Bill Carson : 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-837 1), 134 Hamp- 
shire St. Camb. Live music Fridays; $2 cover. 
Oct. 5: Fred Small, topical folk 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630) at Uni- 
tarian Church, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. 
Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7:30 p.m.-midnight. Free 
entertainment and refreshments. Sept. 29: 
Barbara Phaneuf, Eric Kilburn, Marienne Kreit- 
low, Chuck Hall. Oct. 5: Jack Ackerman, Hugh 
Hanley, Bob Blue, Saint James Gate, Ernie 
Hansche. Oct. 6: Max Pokrivchak, Willie T & Red 
Line Cruisers, Kari Estrin, Alfie Kohn, Carol 
Lynne. 

NEWTON MARRIOTT HOTEL (969-1000). 
Comm. Ave. and Rte. 128, Mass Tpke., Newton. 
Proper dress, no cover. Sun.: Good Timers. 
Mon.: Techniques. Tues.-Sat.: Double Exposure. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Fri. at 9:15 and 11 p.m.: Steve 
Sweeney; $5. Saturdays at 7:30, 9:15, and 11 
p.m.: Don Gavin; $5. 

NOSTALGIA (479-8989), Wollaston Beach Bivd., 
Quincy. Proper dress. 

O’BRIEN’S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Sept. 29: Night Owls. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., Brook- 
line. Jazz and classical Tues.-Thurs., no cover. 
THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Paimer St., Harvard Sq. 
Folk music. Sept. 29 and 30: Jim Post, Kenje 
Ogata. Oct. 3: Willie Sordill, Oct. 4: June 
Millington. Oct. 5-7: Suzanne Vega, Judy Polan. 
PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 415 Washington 
St., Somerviile. Classical music in the back room 
Mon.-Thurs., by reservation only. Oct. 2: vocai- 
ists Talitha Nelson, Marcia Ross, and others. 
THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., 
Boston. Happy hour, dinner, and entertainment. 
Sept. 29 and 30: the Shenanigans. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore 
Sq., Boston. Sept. 29: Human Switchboard, 
Band 19, Pinhead. Upstairs: Sept. 29: the 
Trademarks. 

RENDEZVOUS WITH THE BLUES (893-7171), 
596 Moody St., Waltham. Sept. 29: Boston 
Rockabilly Music Conspiracy. 

RONDEZVOUS RESTAURANT AND NIGHT- 
CLUB (283-1316), 36 Maplewood Ave., 


Gloucester. Proper dress. Tuesdays: the Comedy 
Connection. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Camb. Live jazz nightly. Downstairs: 
Sundays: Terry Conley Trio. Mondays and 
Tuesdays: David Kikoski Trio. Wednesdays: Billy 
Thompson Quartet. Thursdays: Mike Metheny 
Quartet. Fridays and Saturdays: Herman John- 
son Quartet. Upstairs: Thursdays: improv- 
Boston, comedy; $5 and one-drink minimum. 
Sept. 29: Pro Bow Trio, with Alan Dawson. Sept. 
30: Rebecca Parris. Oct. 5 and 6: Puttin’ on the 
Ritz. 

SATCH’S (266-2929), 43 Stanhope St., (off 
Clarendon near Hancock Bidg.), Boston. Fridays 
and Saturdays: Ellie Boswell & Niece. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Sun., 
9 p.m.-1:30 a.m.: Hush. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS (584-1693), Westgate 
Mall, Brockton. Comedy Mon.; music Tues.-Sun. 
at 8 p.m. Dancing. Oct. 6: David Johansen, the 
Drive. 

SOMEWHERE ELSE, 295 Franklin St., Boston. 
Call 423-7730. 

SOUTH SHORE FOLK MUSIC CLUB, at Beal 
House, Rte. 106, Kingston. Oct. 5: Bill Morrissy & 
Scott Alarek. 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-1:37 a.m. 

STARLIGHT ROOF at the Howard Johnson's 
Motor Lodge, (267-3100), 575 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Mon. 6-11:30 p.m. and Tues. 5-8 p.m.: 
John & Marshall, guitar, vocals, and cello. Tues.- 
Sat.: Vicki von Eps Trio, with magic by George 
Sateriale Wed. nights and guest soloists Fri. and 
Sat. nights. Sept. 29: guitarist Ron Murray and 
Kenny Wenzel on flute, flugelhorn, and trom- 
bone. Oct. 5 and 6: guitarist Tal Farlow: 
STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Comedy Tues.-Sat. Tuesdays: Steve Sweeney, 
Kevin Meany. Cover $3-$5. 

STOUFFER’S BEDFORD GLEN HOTEL 
(275-5500), 44 Middlesex Turnpike, Bedford. In 
JPT'’s Lounge : Mon.-Sat., Suzanne Perrell. 
Mon.-Thurs., 5:30-11:30 p.m. on the Garden 
Terrace: pianist Jeffrey Moore. Wednesdays, 
4:30-8:30 p.m. on the Patio: famous Boston-area 
jazz musicians. Oct. 3: Arthur Lee Dixie Quartet. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline. Food, drink, and live music. Sept. 29: 
Paul Rishell Band. Sept. 30: TH & the Wreckage. 
Oct. 6: John Coster & the Medicine Band. 
TRADER ALAN’S FIFTH WHEEL (388-1696), 
Rte. 495 and Rte. 150, Amesbury. Sept. 29: 
Bushwhack Country Band. Sept. 30: Two Wheel 
Drive. Oct. 1-6: Liz Boardo Show. Oct. 7: 
Audrey's Kitchen Band. 

TRANSFIGURED NIGHT COFFEEHOUSE at the 
Allston Congregational Church, 41 Quint Ave., 
Allston. Donation $2.50. 

TURTLE CAFE (354-8599), 1271 Cambridge St.. 
Inman Sq., Camb. Jazz. Sept. 29: Margie Pos & 
Jeanette Messina. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772). 343 Western 
Ave., Camb. Jazz, reggae, funk, new wave, and 
Latin; two dance floors. Sept. 29: the !-Tones. 
Oct. 2: It's Just Jazz. Oct. 5 and 6: |-Witness. Oct 
7: Blackstarliner Soul Systems. 

WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somerville. 
Jazz. Cover varies. Sept. 29: John Licata Quartet 
THE WINERY (523-3994), Lewis Wharf, off 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Proper casual attire, no 
cover or minimum. Entertainment nightly from 9 
p.m. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 


SUNDAYS 
SCOTTISH DANCE, 6:30 p.m. at Church of Our 
Savior. 23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$1.50; call 864-8945. 


MONDAYS 
SCOTTISH DANCE, 8:15 p.m. at the YWCA, 7 
Temple St., Camb. Admission $2.50 includes 
instruction, all welcome. Call 491-6084. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, 8 p.m. at Union 
Congregational Church, South Weymouth. Ad- 
mission $1.50; call 335-08 18. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 8 
p.m. at Concord Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Music by Yankee Ingenuity, caller Tony 
Parkes. Admission $4; call 275-1879. 


TUESDAYS 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 8 
p.m., or 7:30 p.m. for beginners, at First 
Congregational Church, Mason and Garden Sts., 
Harvard Sq., Camb. Live music. Admission 
$3.75; call 354-1340. Sponsored by the Country 
Dance Society. 


WEDNESDAYS 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 7:45 p.m. at 
Hemenway School, Water St., Framingham. 
Admission $2.75 includes multi-level instruction; 
call 872-4110. Sponsored by Framingham Folk 
Dancers. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, 8:30 p.m. at the 
YWCA, 7 Temple St., Camb. Music by Bare 
Necessities. Admission $4; call 354-1340. Spon- 
sored by the Country Dance Society. 
DANCE-FREE offers alternative barefoot boogy- 
ing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environment, 
7:30-10:45 p.m. at Christ Church, 0 Garden St., 
Camb. Admission $2; call 491-4195. Oct. 3: 16th 
anniversary party. 


THURSDAYS 

SCOTTISH DANCE, at 8 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 
745-2220. 
EXPERIENCED INTL. FOLK DANCE, 8:30 pm. at 
First Unitarian Church 404 Concord Ave., Bel- 
mont. Admission $4 includes instruction; call 
491-6084. Sponsored by the Folk Arts Center. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 8 

Continued on page 28 
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Riding Apparel, 292 Boylston St., Boston 


"Sun. Brunch 
11:30-4 PM 
Mexican Food 


2-8 PM 
Sun., Sept. 30 
WRECKAGE 
Mon., Oct..1. 
JOHN PAYNE 
& THE 
SAX CHOIR © 
 Tues., Oct. 2 


PETER MALICK’S 
ALL STAR > 
REVIEW 

Wed.,Octs 

TREMENDOUS 
RICHARD 
Thurs., Oct. 4 

THE EYES 


Fri., Oct. § 
From Sweden 


TOTTA’S 
BLUES BAND 
: Sat., Oct. 6 
JOHN 


Le 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


avo THREE HANDS 


HUSKER 
DUE 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


SORRY BUSTED STATUES 


ALL AGES DOORS OPEN AT 4:00 PM 


v86L ‘2 NOILOZS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3H1L 


TUESDAY, OCT. 


«THE KIDNAPPERS+ 


104 
SPECIAL GUEST W3C/Z'S CARMELITA 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 
wrnix LIVE AT THE CHANNEL 


ON TAIL. 


FEATURING EX- BAUHAUS MEMBERS DANIEL ASH & KEVIN — 
AND SPECIAL GUESTS. 


VOLCANO SUNS 


THURSDAY, OCT. 7°°/8°° 
JAMAICA'S OWN 


YELLOWMAN 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS: 


ZION INITATION 


SPECIAL GUEST DJ THE BLACK STAR LINER 
SPECIAL GUEST MC. WFNX’S MICHAEL PERKINS 


FRIDAY, OCT. 5 6%°/7% 
x TRAX! RECORDING ARTIS 


MINISTRY 


ORK FOR LOVE” “ALL 
WITH SPECIAL GUESTS: 


BAMBOO 
ano FRONT 242 


SATUROAY. OCT 6 
$2.50 DANCE PARTY 


FEATURING 


PETER DAYTON 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS: 


*DUB7~-THE BRISTOLS - 
2 FOR 1 ADMISSION WITH COLLEGE I.D. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 7 6% 
ALL AGES MATINEE! 


MINISTRY 


AND sPEciaL Guests RED 
L AGES DOORS OPEN T 4:00 PM 


SUNDAY, OCT. 7+ 8:30 PM 
$2.50 DANCE PARTY 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 10+ 
Wi LIVE AT THE CHANNEL 


‘NUMBER ONE DUB POET! 


MUTABARUKA 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


FEATURING RUBBER RODEO 
OPEN AT 8:30 POSITIVE |.D. REQUIRED 
TICKETS AT STRAWBERRIES « TICKETRON * CONCERTCHARGE 491-1118 
NEWBURY COMICS « OUT OF TOWN & THE CHANNEL EXCHANGE 
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PLANET RECORDS 


536 Comm. Ave. 
Kenmore 


Kinvara Pub 


* IN TOWN. 

¥ SOUND SYSTEMS 
DESIGNED, INSTALLED 
* AND MAINTAINED BY 


SOUND LABS, . INC 


x 262-2470 
Ipswich Street, Boston, MA 
x PRO AUDIO SALES, * 


RENTAL, SERVICE + 


34 Harvard Ave., Aliston, MA 
CAFE*BAR¢876-9330 
Sat., Sept. 29 
JOE VAL & the NEW ENGLAND ee cH 
BLUEGRASS BOYS JAZZ BRU 
ROBBIE O'CONNELL LIVEMUSIC1—4 
Thurs., Oct. 4 
LENORA HELM QUARTET 
Fri., Oct. 5 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
Sat., Oct. 6 


THEPOODLES iy 


254-9737 
—FREE PARKING IN REAR— 


—TURTIEAFE 


1271 Cambridge St., inman Sq. 


Restaurant & 
Lounge 


Sat.. Sept. 29 
THE FASHION 
Mon.. Oct 2 


BRANCHES 


CAFE*BAR+876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDG 
UPSTAIRS 


Sept. 29 
PRO BOW TRIO with 
ALLAN DAWSON 
Sun., Sept. 30 
PERFORMING ARTS ENSEMBLE 


Wed., Oct. 3 
FULL CIRCLE 
Thurs., Oct. 4 
Fri. & Sat., Oct 
PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ 


DOWNSTAIRS 
Sat., Sept. 29 
HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET 
Sun., Sept. 30 
TERRY CONLEY QUARTET 
Mon. & Tues., Oct. | & 2 
DAVE KOKOSKI 


Wed., Oct. 3 
THE BILLY THOMPSON QUARTET 


Cambridge 354-8599 


Sat., Sept. 29 
MARGIE POS and 
JEANNETTE 
MESSINA 
Wed., Oct. 3 
COBEY GATOS 
Thurs., Oct. 4 
COBEY GATOS 
Fri. & Sat., 

Oct. 5&6 
MILI BERMEJO and 
ORVILLE WRIGHT 


Tues., Oct. 9 


FIRE 


227 Needham St., Newton 
Exit 56E. off 128 244-2710 


Lunch Served Weekdays, Dinner Served Mon.-Sat. 


—Jounny 


—SOUNDS & SPIRITS— 
—The Allston Alternative— 
85 Harvard Ave., Allston 
254-9629 
Sat. Sept. 29 
From New York 
THE HONEYMOON KILLERS 
Plus Last Appearance of 
ZERO ZERO 


Wed Oct. 3 
THE EDGE KID STIFF 


Thurs. Oct. 4 
RASH OF STABBINGS 
BRAIN TRUST 


Thurs. Oct. 4 
MIKE METHENY QUARTET 
Fri., Oct. 5 
\ HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET = 


Stereo Jack’s 


Monstrous 


Sat. Oct. 6 
BLACKJACKS 
SCRUFFY THE CAT 


For Booking info cali 
Night of the Bands 8 30-10 PM 
and ask for RICK PAIGE 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 


THURSDAY THRU SUNDAY 


SPORES 


’ PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 


REATI® 
COTT 


1222 Commonwealth Ave. 
Corner Harvard & _— Ave. 


Sat., Sept 
BIG CITY TWISTERS 


Thurs., Oct. 4 
BLUE HORNETS 
Formerly FAST EDDIE 
Fri. & Sat..58&6 
11th HOUR BAND 


Continued from page 27 

p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Camb. Live 
music, caller Tod Whittemore. Admission $3.50; 
call 926-3023. 


FRIDAYS 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 8 p.m. at 
Brimmer & May Gym, Middlesex Rd., Chestnut 
Hill, with Conny & Marianne Taylor. Admission 
$3.50; call 491-6084. Sponsored by the Folk Arts 
Center. 


SATURDAY/29 

FOLK DANCE PARTY, 8-11 p.m. at First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont, 
with live music and refreshments. Admission $4; 
call 491-6084. 

CONTRA DANCE BENEFIT, 8 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., corner of 
Mason St., Camb., with caller Cindy Green and 
live music. Admission $5 to benefit Libana, the 
women’s vocal group; call 864-69 12 or 799-4671. 


TUESDAY/2 
DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE, sacred dance 
from many traditions, 7:30-9:30 p.m. at Phillips 
Brooks House, Harvard Yard, Camb. Donation 
$3. Sponsored by the Sufi order; call 522-0800. 


FRIDAY/5 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCING, 
8 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, Carlton and 
Monmouth Sts., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
354-1340. 


SUNDAY/7 
CONTRA DANCE, 7:15 p.m. at First Congrega- 
tional Church, 11 Garden St., corner of Mason 
St., Camb., with music by the Fiddleheads. 
Admission $3.25; call 354-1340. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY for ages 29-45, 8:30 
p.m. at Holiday Inn, exit 53 off Rte. 128, Newton. 
Admission $6; call 894-1852. 


PERFORMANCE 


SUNDAY/30 
CLASSICAL DANCE OF INDIA will be performed 
at MIT's Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Free; call 232-3189. 


FRIDAY/5 
MARTA RENZI AND DANCERS perform tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 536 
Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. Tickets $7; call 
492-7578. 


VENTS 


Wed., Oct. 10 
EWE AND EVE 
20th Anniversary of The British invasion 


featuring former members of: 
JOE COCKER, SOUTHSIDE JOHNNY, 
and MIDNIGHT TRAVELER 


RICHARD 


Fri., Oct. 5 and every Friday 
J.D., BILLY & KEN 


Sat. Oct. 6 
DAVID JOHANSEN 
with special guests ' 
THE DRIVE 
$5/$6 - Tickets available 


through all Ticketron outlets 


Westgate Mall, Brockton 
Adjacent to Westgate Lanes 584-1694 


Wed., Oct. 3 


NORTH SHORE 
ACAPELLA 
Thurs., Oct. 4 
BOBBY WATSON 
BAND 
Sat., Oct. 6 
GENTLEMEN 
CALLERS 


262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
742-7390 
Cover Proper Dress 
Happy Hour Monday-Friday 
4-7 p.m. with live entertainment 


selection 
of ALL Thurs., Oct. 11 
“ GEORGE LEH & ROCKIN’ SHOES 
kinds of Fri., Oct. 12 | 
music at THE FALCONS 
BA RGAIN 
prices. 
Sat. Sept 29 GENSO with Nick Goodrich $e 
Ganny CHAFFEE & DoMINauE EADE | | 
Records $ ano scans || Comedy 
1704 Mass. Ave. 497-9447 MORRIS TO | | Club * 
Cambridge. MA 02138 * 
Open 7 days a week. Oct Thursday—9 PM 
|| Open Mike Night 
Combridge 354-2030 $3.00 Admission 
7 Friday—9 PM * 
+ BARRY CRIMMINS 
SHOW 
* Saturday—9 & 11 PM * 
J.D “BILLY & KEN 
.D., hate HOW 
% $2.00 off with College 1D 
featuring LENN Sat., Sept. 29 +5 Warrenton St., Boston « 542-4077 * 
SOUL DUKES x’ ross from Charles Playhouse = 
a Sun., Sept. 30 
COMEDY OPEN NIGHT PANAMA JUDGE 
GEORGE MacDONALD AND PREACHER ie, ) | 
Wed., Oct. 3 Mon : Oct 4 
¥ Special Guest Star | 
Thurs., Oct. 4 Tues., Oct. 2 | 
THE WHITEWALLS TREMENDOUS 


Reddog 


Victorian Thru Contemporary 
Clothing 
Fine Used Furniture 
Antiques and Collectables 


1737 Mass. Ave. 
i Cambridge, MA 02138 


617-354-9676 
‘yw 


SATURDAY/29 
SACRED HARP SINGING CONVENTION, with 
shape-note singing in the traditional style, 
tonight 7:30-9:30 p.m. and tomorrow 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Donations; call 253-8027. 
A MEDIEVAL FEAST will be offered starting at 6 
p.m. at Higgins Armory Museum, 100 Barber 
Ave., Worcester. Admission $15 per person, by 
reservation only; call 853-6015. 
“RUN FOR SIGHT” road race sponsored by the 
Eye Research Institute begins at 11 a.m. at the 
Hyatt Regency, 575 Memorial Drive, Camb. Entry 
fee $6; call 742-3140, ext. 291. 
HOUSE TOUR sponsored by the South End 
Historical Society, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. starting at the 
Boston Center for the Arts, Tremont and 
Clarendon Sts., Boston. Tickets $10; call 
536-4445. 
PLANT SALE, today and tomorrow, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. at Lyman Estate greenhouses, 185 Lyman 
St., Waltham. Admission free during the sale; call 
891-7095. 
COLONIAL FAIR and Muster of Fife and Drum 
sponsored by the Sudbury Companys of Militia 
and Minute and the Sudbury Ancient Fyfe and 
Drum Company, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. across from the 
Wayside Inn, off Rte. 20, Sudbury. Demonstra- 
tions of early American crafts, 18th-century 
military drills, fifes and drums at 1 p.m. 
Admission free. Food available. Rain date Sept. 
30. 
AMERICAN CRAFTSWARE AND NAIVE ART 
SHOW AND SALE, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at Hawthorne 
Inn, Salem, with traditional music by Daisy Nell 
Edington, Fay Baird, Terry Rubin, and Andy 
Woolf at 4 p.m. Admission free; refreshments. 
SALEM IS SPECIAL crafts fair, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. on 
East India Mall, across from the Peabody 
Museum, downtown Salem. Carved toys, knitted 
items, colonial-type gifts. Admission free; call 
744-9910. 
BOSTON-AREA MICROCOMPUTER SHOW 
AND FLEA MARKET today 10 a.m.-5 p.m. and 
tomorrow 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at the Northeast Trade 
Center, Rte. 128, Woburn. Admission $6, under 
12, $3; call 437-0090. 
ILLUSIONS, an evening of mime and magic by 
Jim Vetter, will be performed at 8 p.m. at 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Tickets 
$4; call 547-6789. 
COMMUNITY KIDS FAIR, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. at 
Dighton St., in the Winship School yard, Brighton 
Center. Pony rides, flea market, balloons, mime, 
etc. Call 787-1021 for details. 
BOOK SALE today 9 a.m.-5 p.m. at Waltham 
Public Library, 735 Main St., Waltham. Call 
893-1750. 
OUTDOOR MULTI-CULTURAL CELEBRATION 
of the Haymarket People’s Fund 10th an- 
niversary, 11:30 a.m.-5 p.m. on the Boston 
Common, with entertainment by Zion Initation, 
Betsy Rose, Fred Small, Rock Against Racism, 
and others, plus speeches by Mel King and 
others. Voter registration, rapping, break- 
dancing, sign-language interpretation. Free; call 
426-4873. 
SPORTS AND NON-SPORTS COLLECTIBLES 
EXPOSITION, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at Masconomet 
Regional High School, Endicott St., Topsfield. 
Admission free. 
SUFFOLK COUNTY YOUNG DEMOCRATS 
caucus at 4:30 p.m. at Mass. College of Art's 
Tower Auditorium, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Call 327-8769. 
DISCOVERING BOSTON WALKING TOURS led 


by Will Holton leave from near the Boston 
Common information booth. Admission $4, 
under 16, $2. At 1 p.m.: Beacon Hill/Louisburg 
Sq. At 3 p.m.: Freedom Trail/Early Boston. Call 
484-6805. 


SUNDAY/30 
FOLK ARTS NETWORK presents a potluck 
dinner, “Meet the Folk Media,” with Dick 
Pleasants of WGBH, Jeff McLaughlin of the 
Globe, Michael Kane of WUMB, Janet Griffin 
Carley of WERS, Kari Estrin of the Black Sheep 
Review, and Susan Wilson of the Globe, 6-8 p.m. 
at Puppet Showplace, 32 Station St., Brookline 
Village. Admission $2 plus a contribution to the 
potluck; call 864-2970 for details. 
FASHION SHOW, noon-3 p.m. at Lafayette 
Place, Downtown Crossing, Boston, with Will 
Carter of GQ magazine and designer Andrew 
Fezza. Tickets $20; call 357-4254. 
NEW ALCHEMY ROAD RACE starts at 10 a.m. at 
237 Hatchville Rd., East Falmouth. Entry fee $5; 
call 563-2655 for details. 
WALKING TOUR OF JAMAICA POND spon- 
sored by Frederick Law Olmsted Nati. Historic 
Site, at 2 p.m., meeting at the Jamaica Pond 
Boathouse, 345 Jamaicaway, Boston, near Pond 
and Centre Sts. on the Arborway line: Free; call 
566-1689 
SAUCONY/FREEDOM TRAIL ROAD RACE 
begins at Waterfront Park, Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Entry fee $5; call 924-7248 for more information. 
THREE MILE FUN RUN sponsored by Needham 
Parks & Recreation begins at 2 p.m. at Memorial 
Park, Needham. Entry fee $5; call 444-5100. 
HARVARD SQUARE CHORALE begins rehearsal 
at 7:30 p.m. at Science Center A, Kirkland and 
Oxford Sts., Camb. No auditions required. Call 
495-4020 for details. 
CROWN RESISTANCE DAY sponsored by the 
Acton Minutemen, with arts and crafts fair 
beginning at noon at the Junior High School, 
Acton, and fife and drum parade starting at 1:30 


MONDAY/1 
MUSEUM GOERS MONTH will be celebrated all 
this month at the museums of Boston with 
various exhibits, performances, lectures, demon- 
Strations, films, and children’s programs; call 
your local museum for specifics. 
ON THE EMERALD NECKLACE, a performance 
by performance artist Ron Wallace will be offered 
for single individuals, 7 to 8 hours per person, by 
appointment, today through Nov. 17. Free; call 
731-1814, 7-10 p.m. 
9to5, the organization for women office workers, 
holds an open house 5:45-7 p.m. at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Tremont St. opposite the Park St. 
MBTA. Free; refreshments. Speakers, Trivial 
Pursuit. Call 423-3253. 
VOTER REGISTRATION DRIVE, noon-2 p.m., 
today through Fri. at New England Medical 
Center, 171 Harrison Ave., Boston. Call 
956-0200. 
PALOMA PICASSO, perfume and jewelry de- 
signer, appears 12:30-1:30 p.m. in Jordan 
Marsh's fragrance department, Downtown 
Crossing, Boston. 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL MEETING at St. 
John's Episcopal Church, 1 Roanoke Ave., 
Camb. Call 522-5179 for details. 


TUESDAY/2 
WOMEN’S STATEWIDE LEGISLATIVE 
NETWORK celebrates its founding 6-8 p.m. at 
Women's City Club of Boston, 40 Beacon St., 
Boston. Remarks by Gov. Dukakis, Kathy Wilson, 
and Frances Farmer; cash bar, hors d'oeuvres. 
Admission $25; call 498-9014. 


WEDNESDAY/3 

EARN A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA — Continuing 
Education Institute holds an open house for 
adults who live in Malden, Everett, and Medford 
and want to earn a high-school diploma. Call 
396-8817 for information. 

STONEHAM CAMERA CLUB holds an open 
house, 8-10 p.m. at Stoneham Library. 


THURSDAY/4 
MASS. CULTURAL ALLIANCE sponsors a fund- 
raising arts festival, 6 p.m. at the Parker House 
Ballroom, Tremont and SchootSts., Boston, with 
performances by members of the Alliance and 
the creation of a mural by Sidewalk Sam. 
Admission $25 includes a buffet. 
HARVEST DINNER DANCE, 6:30-11:30 p.m. at 
Lantana, Rtes. 28 and 128, Randolph. Donation 
$50 per person to benefit Family Counseling & 
Guidance Centers, Inc.; call 837-0423 or 
837-1133. 
KRIPALU YOGA OPEN HOUSE, 6:30 p.m. at the 
Well Street Station, 62 Mt. Auburn St., Camb. 
Free; call 923-1440. 


SATURDAY/6 
ARBORETUM WALKING TOUR of dwarf ever- 
greens with horticulturist Michael Dathe, meeting 
at 1 p.m. at the Arboretum’s Dana Greenhouses 
on South St., Jamaica Plain. Fee $4; call 
524-1718. , 

WOMEN’S EXPO, today and tomorrow at 
Bayside Exposition Center, off Morrissey Blvd., 
Dorchester. Admission $2; call 267-0055 for 
details. 

NATURAL FOOD FESTIVAL, 2 p.m. at Dudley 
Branch Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury, with 
demonstrations, samples, recipes, booklists, and 
questions and answers. Free; call 442-6186. 
QUABBIN NIGHT HIKE, 7-10 p.m. at Quabbin 
Reservoir, sponsored by Worcester Science 
Center, Harrington Way, Worcester. Admission 
$10, by reservation only; call 791-9211. 
AUCTION TO BENEFIT UNITED CEREBRAL 
PALSY, noon-5 p.m. in the Centre Court of 
Assembly Square Mall, Somerville, with Bill 
Connell of WHDH Skyway Patrol. Call 926-5480 
for details. 


SUNDAY/7 

HARVARD SQUARE OKTOBERFEST goes on in 
Harvard Sq., on Mt. Auburn St. between JFK and 
Brattle St., with oompah bands, St. Pauli Girl 
lookalike contest, and a beer garden. Rain date 
Mon. 

WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM an- 
nounces the opening of the Salisbury Mansion, 
40 Highland St., corner of Lancaster St. and 
Institute Rd., Worcester, today and tomorrow, 
1-5 p.m., with an open house on the mansion’s 
front lawn. Call 753-8278. 

FALL FOLIAGE FLIGHTS OVER THE NORTH 
SHORE will be available 10 a.m.-5 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at the Beverly Airport Air Fair, exit 22W 
off Rte. 128, follow Air Fair signs. Cost 4¢ a 
pound, $3 minimum to benefit the Muscular 
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Dystrophy Assn.; call 777-0333. 

GREAT BREWSTER ISLAND FOLIAGE TOUR 
departs 10 a.m. from Boston Harbor Cruises, 1 
Long Wharf, Boston, and returns 5 p.m. Tickets 
$9, under 12, $7; call 227-4320. Bad-weather 
date, Oct. 14. 

HARVEST DAYS, today and tomorrow, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. at Drumlin Farm, South Great Rd., Lincoin, 
with music by the Berkshire Mountain Boys, 
Western Union, and Southern Rail, folk by Roger 
Rosen, and musical instruments by Peter Sawin, 
the Wayfarer. Farmer's market, agricultural 
demonstrations. Admission $4, under 15, $2; call 
259-9807. 


ETAWAYS 


ANTIQUARIAN AND LANDMARKS SOCIETY of 
Hartford, CT, maintains eight historic houses, 
open daily 1-5 p.m. Admission to 7 out of 8, 
$6.50; call 203-247-8996. 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM (524-1718), on the 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain, offers a van tour every 
Wed. at 2 p.m. Cost $1.50; buy tickets in the 
Hunnewell Visitor Center, at the main gate. Free 
walking tours Tuesdays at 5:30 p.m. and 
Sundays at 1 p.m. 
BICYCLE TOURS sponsored by Island Bicycle 
Tours, with 2-4-day trips on Martha's Vineyard 
and Nantucket, Oct. Cost $159 for two days; call 
800-448-4511, ext. 329 for details. 
BICYCLING with North Shore bicyclists — rides 
planned for Sunday mornings in September. Call 
535-4160 for details. Sept. 30: meeting at 10 a.m. 
at the North Reading Shopping Center, Rte. 28 
between Rtes. 125 and 62. Oct. 7: meet at 9:30 
a.m. at Purity market, Lowell St., Peabody, next 
to Rte. 1 at the West Peabody exit. Oct. 14: meet 
at 10 a.m. at Schwinn Bicyclery, 1 Ginty Bivd., 
Mill St., Haverhill, Rtes. 113 and 97. Oct. 21: meet 
at 9 a.m. on the Wakefield Common. Oct. 28: 
meet at 9:30 a.m. at Newbury Training Field in 
West Newbury, 3 miles off |-95 on Rte. 113 
BOSTON DOUBLEDECKERS offers fall foliage 
tours through Oct. 21. Cost $25, children $10, by 
reservation only; call 739-0100 
BOSTON HARBOR ISLANDS STATE PARK 
(740-1605) includes Fort Warren on Georges 
Island and five semi-wilderness islands ac- 
cessible by public transportation. Free fort tours 
and naturalists’ walks offered daily by resident 
island managers. Ferries to Georges Island are 
$3 round trip and depart regularly from Long and 
Rowe's Wharves, Boston. Free water taxi service 
from Georges Island is available to Bumpkin, 
Gallops, Grape, Lovells, and Peddocks Islands. 
BOSTON HARBOR SAILING CLUB (523-2169), 
72 East India Row, Boston 02110, offers sailing 
club memberships and instruction. 
CANOEING with the Boston Ski & Sports Club; 
instruction available. Call 734-6726. 
CANOEING with the Charles River Canoe Serv- 
ice, 2401 Comm. Ave., Auburndale, instruction 
and day trips; call 965-5110. Cost $17.50 per 
person or $35 per canoe. 
CHESTERWOOD, summer residence of Minute 
Man sculptor Daniel Chester French, is open 
daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Follow the signs from the 
west end of Main St., Stockbridge. Admission 
$3.50, under 18, $1, includes exhibit of contem- 
porary sculpture; call 413-298-3579. Through 
Oct. 14. 
CODMAN HOUSE (259-8843), Codman Rd. 
Lincoln, built in 1741, is open Wed.-Sun., noon -5 
p.m., through Oct. 15. Tours on the hour. 
Admission $2, under 12, $1. 
COMMUNITY BOATING (523-1038), 21 Em- 
bankment Rd., Boston (on the Esplanade near 
Charles Circle, between the Hatch Shell and 
Longfellow Bridge), offers sailing on the Charles, 
with memberships of $40 for 30 consecutive days 
or $120 for the season through Nov. 1, including 
instruction and boat rental. 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-2350), Water St., 
Plymouth, is open daily, including holidays, 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m., through Nov. 30. Daily cooking 
demonstrations and free cranberry refresh- 
ments. Admission free. 
FALL FOLIAGE RAILROAD EXCURSION leaves 
Oct. 13 at 8 a.m. from Sullivan Sq. station, 
Boston. Adults $34.95, under 12, $24.95; write to 
Mass. Bay RR Enthusiasts, Box 208 East Walpole 
02032. 
HAMPTON BEACH, NH Chamber of Commerce 
sponsors free entertainment at the Seashell 
stage, Rte. 1A, Ocean Bivd., across from the 
Casino Complex, Hampton Beach, NH, every 
night at 7 p.m. Jazz, talent shows, jugglers, 
magic, etc. All free; call 603-436-7678. 
HERITAGE PLANTATION of Sandwich. Ad- 
mission $5, under 12, $2. From Rte. 6, take Rte. 
6A to Rte. 130 and bear right. 
JONES GALLERY OF GLASS AND CERAMICS 
(207-787-3370), East Sebago, ME, off Rte. 107, is 
open Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
through October. Admission $2, students and 
seniors $1.50, under 12 free. Through Nov. 17: 
“Louis Vaupel, Master Glass Engraver." 
KING RICHARD’S FAIRE (866-5718) at the 
Fairgrounds, South Carver, on Rte. 58 between 
1-495 and Rte. 25, a full-scale re-creation of a 
Renaissance marketplace, is open Sat. and Sun., 
plus Columbus Day, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; admission 
$8.50, under 12, $3.50, under 5 free, through Oct. 
14. 
LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK offers 
several historical tours, including a Mill and 
Canal Tour (reservations necessary) through 
Oct. 10. Free; call 459-1000. The Park Visitor 
Center is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Also, 
“Tunes and Tales,” a music and folklore 
presentation, is offered Tues.-Thurs. at 10:30 
a.m. at the Mack Building, 4th floor, 25 Shattuck 
St., Lowell; also free 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY sponsors tours of 
its sanctuaries, 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., with lunch and 
guided tour. Each tour $10; reservations neces- 
sary. Call 655-2296. Oct. 20: Felix Neck (boat 
fare extra). Nov. 3: Dwyer Farm. 
MYSTIC VALLEY RAILWAY SOCIETY 
(361-4445) sponsors an overnight trip to Bangor, 
ME, Oct. 7 and 8. Cost $180. Oct. 27: Mohawk 
Express to the Berkshires; reserve by Oct. 20, 
$42. 
NEW ENGLAND WILDFLOWER SOCIETY 
(877-7630 or 237-4924)'s Garden in the Woods, 
Hemenway Rd., Framingham, is open Tues.- 
Sun... 9 a.m,-4 through Oct. 31. 


oc 


$2.50, children and seniors $1.50. Through Oct. 
31: "Wildlife of New England,” paintings and pen 
and ink by Russ Buzzell. Oct. 13 and 14, 9 a.m.-4 
p.m.: Fall Foliage Days, with special guided tours 
and slide shows. 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rte. 20 
West, Sturbridge, near Mass. Turnpike exit 9, 
recreates an early 19th-century New England 
town, with many live exhibits and houses. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7.50; under 15, $3.50; 
under 5, free. Through Nov. 3: 1840 campaign 
between William Henry Harrison and Martin Van 
Buren. Call for exact schedule of events. Oct. 13 
and 14: Harvest Days. Nov. 18-22: Thanksgiving 
cooking demonstrations. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Warren 
Ave., Rte. 3A, Plymouth, includes a Pilgrim 
Village (admission $5.50, under 13, $3) and a 
replica of the Mayflower (admission $2.50, 
children $1.50). Lecture by archivist Jeremy D. 
Bangs on ‘Leyden, Holland, in the Time of the 
Pilgrims,” Oct. 4 at 7:30 p.m.; no extra charge. 
PUB AND TAVERN TOUR offered by Uncommon 
Boston and the Bostonian Hotel leaves from the 
Bostonian Hotel at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Saturdays at 2 p.m., returning 4 p.m. Cost $15 
includes drinks and hors d'oeuvres; call 
424-9468 for reservations. 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM (802-985-3346), 
Shelburne, VT, houses an important collection of 
American folk art. Open Mon.-Fri., 9 am.-5 p.m., 
through Oct. 14. Admission $8.50. 
STRAWBERY BANKE (603-436-8010), Marcy 
St., Portsmouth, NH. Historic neighborhood and 
museum, with over 30 buildings. Open through 
Nov. 15, every day, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$5.50, children $3, seniors $4.50. 

THOMPSON ISLAND is open to the public 
weekday evenings and Sundays through Labor 
Day. Boats leave Long Wharf, Boston, Tues.-Fri. 
at 5:20 p.m., meeting in front of the Chart House 
Restaurant, and from Rowes Wharf, Boston, 
Sundays at 10:10 a.m. Cost $6, children $5; call 
227-7 190. 

WALKING TOURS by Boston by Foot 
(367-2345). Regular tours Tuesdays through 
Sundays; $4, children $2. Freedom Trail Tour 
begins Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 10 a.m. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. at the Samuel Adams statue on 
Congress St., between Faneuil Hall and Boston 
City Hall. Beacon Hill Tour begins Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat. at 10 a.m., Wed. and Fri. at 5:30 p.m., 
and Sun. at 2 p.m. at foot of State House steps, 
Beacon St. Copley Square Tour begins Wed. at 
noon and Sat. at 2 p.m. on steps of Trinity 
Church, facing Copley Sq. North End Tour 
begins Sat. at 2 p.m. at the Samuel Adams statue 
on Congress St., between Faneuil Hall and 
Bostan City Hall. Aiso, a Children’s Tour for ages 
6-12 begins Sun. at 2 p.m. at the Samuel Adams 
statue; $2. Sept. 30 at 2 p.m.: Boston Under Foot 
tour leaves from Park St. subway station. 
Admission $5, not including subway fare. 
WHALE WATCHES offered by Greenpeace New 
England, 286 Congress St., Boston 02210, leave 
from Provincetown and Plymouth, costing $20, 
students and seniors $17, through October. Call 
542-7052. 

WHALE WATCHES sponsored by the New 
England Aquarium aboard the M/V Voyager 
leave the Aquarium dock Mon.-Thurs. at 11 a.m. 
and Fri.-Sun. at 8:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. Adults 
$20, under 15, $16, seniors $17. Call 723-2206. 
Reservations recommended. 

WHITE WATER RAFTING IN MAINE — one-day 
trips on Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers are 
offered through Oct. by the New England Rivers 
Center, 3 Joy St., Boston 02108. Cost $65-$75 to 
benefit river conservation; cali 742-4134 for 
details. 

WORCESTER SCIENCE CENTER (791-9211), 
Harrington Way, Worcester, offers a Plum Island 
field trip Oct. 13, 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; cost $25, or 
$35 with round-trip transportation. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/29 
NORTH INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC will be 
performed by vocalist Pandit Jasraj; Appa 
Jalgaonkar, harmonium; and Seshikant Mulye, 
tabla, at 12:15 p.m. at the Fogg Art Museum, 32 
Quincy St., Camb. Admission $10, students $8; 
call 495-3345. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE plays Bach concertos 
at 8 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Camb. Tickets $8; call 492-7282. 
SCHOLA CANTORUM performs music by John 
Shepherd, Tallis, Byrd, and Britten at 7:30 p.m. at 
St. John the Evangelist, 980 Memorial Drive, 
Camb. Donations. 


SUNDAY/30 
SHAWM, SACKBUT, AND ORGAN CONCERT at 
8 p.m. at Houghton Memorial Chapel, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley. Free. 
ORGANIST SUSAN LANDALE plays French 
Romantic music by Franck, Vierne, and Tourne- 
mire and contemporary Czech music by Petr 
Eben at 3:30 p.m. at Old West Church, 131 
Cambridge St., Boston, near Government Cen- 
ter. Admission $5, students and elders $3. 
JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET plays Mozart at 3 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston, as part of the Wang Celebrity Series. 
Tickets $14.50; call 536-2412 
COUNTERTENOR JEFFREY GALL and the 
Boston Museum Trio, with violinist Daniel Step- 
ner, harpsichordist John Gibbons, and Laura 
Jeppesen, viola da gamba, play music by 
Buxtehude, Purcell, and Handel at 3 p.m. at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, in the Remis Auditorium. Tickets $10; 
call 267-9300, ext. 306 
MIT AFFILIATED ARTIST SERIES presents 
harpsichordist James David Christie, flutist 
Fenwick Smith, violinist Gerald Elias, and 
harpsichordist John Finney playing music by 
Bach at 8 p.m. at the MIT Chapel, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Free; call 253-2906. 
COPLEY CHAMBER PLAYERS piay Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Brahms at 3 p.m. at Beveridge 


Hall Well 


Free; call 235-3010, ext. 156. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA per- 
forms music by Purcell-Britten, Mozart, and 
Bloch at 3 p.m. at Gardner Museum, 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Free; call 965-9863 or 
734-1359. 

PIANIST ROBBERT DE VRIES plays Chopin, 
Schumann-Liszt, Mozart, Ravel, Kees Van 
Baaren, and Rachmaninov at 8 p.m. at BU 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$4.50. 

CENTRAL MASS. SYMPHONY plays familiar 
overtures by Rossini, Mendelssohn, Strauss, and 
Bernstein, plus other music by Handel, Mozart, 
and Vaughan Williams. Free; call 754-1234. 


MONDAY/1 
MUIR STRING QUARTET performs at 8 p.m. at 
Boston University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 


TUESDAY/2 

SOPRANO GERTRUDE MARSHALL performs at 
12:15 p.m. at the Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy 
St., Camb. Admission $10, students $8; call 
495-3345. 

BACH BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS will be 
performed by harpsichordist John Gibbons and 
New England Conservatory students, at noon at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; 
call 262-1120. 


THURSDAY/4 
SOPRANO LUCY SHELTON and pianist Lambert 
Orkis perform music by Schubert, Messiaen, 
Tchaikovsky, and Gottschalk at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hali, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $5, 
students and elders $3; call 536-2412. 
VOCAL COMPOSITIONS BY JOHN GOODMAN 
will be performed by soprano Kathryn Carlson, 
alto Pamela Gore, tnor Robert Gartside, baritone 
Robert Honeysucker, and pianists John Good- 
man, Elizabeth McCrae, and Allen Rogers at 8 
p.m. at Boston University Concert Hall, 855 
Comm. Ave., Boston, as part of the Omnibus 
series of 20th-century music. Free; call 353-3345. 
ITALIAN BAROQUE MUSIC will be performed by 
soprano Susan Brodie, Baroque oboist Jane 
Lewis, Baroque cellist Shannon Snapp, and 
harpsichordist Peter Sykes at noon at the MIT 
Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. Free; cail 
253-2906 
BOSTON WIND QUINTET plays music by Franz 
Danzi, Elliott Carter, Jean-Michel Damase, and 
Scott Joplin at 12:30 p.m. at Federal Reserve 
Bank, 600 Atlantic Ave., across from South 
Station, Boston 


FRIDAY/5 
ORGANISTS JAMES AND MARILYN BIERY play 
organ duets by Samuel Wesley and Smetana, 
12:15-12:45 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 


SATURDAY/6 
ALEA Ill, conducted by David Hoose, will 
performs music by Einuadi, Fox, Papadatos, 
Picker, and Shifrin at 8 p.m. at Longy School of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Camb. Admission $8, 
students and elders $4; call 353-3340. 


SUNDAY/7 

TENOR FRANK PATTERSON sings Schubert, 
Mozart, and Irish music at 3 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall. Tickets $13-$18; call 266-1492. 

DAME KIRI TE KANAWA, soprano, performs 
music by Mozart, Schubert, Fauré, Strauss, 
Duparc, and Canteloube at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hail, with pianist Martin Katz. Tickets $6 and $18; 
call 266-1492. 

SOPRANO ELIZABETH VON INGEN performs 
arias from Rigoletto and The Barber of Seville 
and American songs by Foster, Ives, and Bowles 
at 4 p.m. at Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., 


~ Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634. 


VIOLINIST SOPHIA HERMAN AND PIANIST 
LUDMILLA LIFSON appear in concert at 3 p.m. 
at Fitchburg Public Library, Free; call 345-9635. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


> 

SATURDAY/29 
PIANIST DAVID KIKOSKI and his trio, with flutist 
Cecelia Tenconia and vocalist Charlotte Brown, 
will play jazz at 1 p.m. at the Cambridge Public 
Library, 449 Broadway, Camb., with organist Bill 
Boublitz, saxophonist Bob Patton, and drummer 
Kenny Mad Dog Hadley. Free; call 498-9080. 
JAZZ PIANIST BOB WINTER performs 2-3:30 
p.m. at the foot of the Grand Staircase at the 
Mall, Rte. 9 and Hammond Parkway, Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 
OSSIAN performs traditional Scottish music at 8 
p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard University Music 
Bidg., behind the Science Center, Harvard Sq., 
Camb. Tickets $7.50; call 492-8341. 
FINGER-STYLE GUITARIST PRESTON REED 
performs at 8:30 p.m. at Saturday Night in 
Marblehead, at the Church of St. Andrew, 
Lafayette St., Rte. 114, Marblehead. Admission 
$3; call 631-4951 or 741-1264. 
NUCLEAR THEATER performs political rock at 8 
p.m. at Boston Food Co-op, 449 Cambridge St., 
Union Sq., Aliston. Admission $1; call 787-1416. 
JAZZ PIANIST MICHAEL MALONE plays jazz 
with his trio, 1-3 p.m. at Boston Food Coopera- 
tive, 449 Cambridge St., Allston, as part of the 
store's open house. Admission free; call 


787-1416. 

TUESDAY/2 
PERCUSSIONIST DAVID MOSS performs a free 
concert involving the audience in the creation of 
a composition at 7 p.m. at North Shore Jewish 
Community Center, Community Rd., 
Marblehead. Free; call 631-8330 


THURSDAY/4 

PIANIST GEORGE WINSTON plays jazz tonight 
and Sat. the 6th at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall 
Tickets $12.50-$14.50; call 266-1492 or 
661-7720 

SERIOUS BUSINESS, with vocalist Ralph 
Bassett and pianist Susan Almasi, performs 
popular music by Billie Hotiday to Billy Joel at 8 
p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb 
Admission $3.50; call 547-6789 


FRIDAY/5 
WHITE MOUNTAIN BLUEGRASS performs at 8 
p.m. at Varnum Brook, Middle School, Rtes. 111 
and 113, Pepperrelil, MA, as a fundraiser for the 
Democratic Committee of Peppereli. Donation 
$5, under 18, $2. 
MAGAZINE STREET COFFEE HOUSE at Pilgrim 


CLUBS 


THE NEWS IS ON RIGHT NOW 


523-9160 
LAST 
CALL! 


For this week’s 
listings please see 
our ad in THE NEWS 

section on Page 11. 


—Open 'til2 am.— 


TICKETS NOW 
for 


RUSH 


GRATEFUL DEAD 


ELTON JOHN 
“If it’s a ticket, 
we can get it”’ 

Call 


603-880-1300 


See our display ad in ‘‘News”’ 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14, 8 PM 


SANDY’S, MUSIC EMPORIUM AND PASSIM 
Cohen Auditorium is on Talbot Ave., off of College 
Ave., 5 minutes from Davis Square with many bus 
connections and plenty of parking. Buses #94, #80, 


PASSIM PRESENTS 


CLAUDIA SCHMIDT 


plus 
JON GAILMOR 
at COHEN AUDITORIUM 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


Tickets available at 


#87, #88, #90, and #96 


Oct. 4 

CHET’S LAST CALL 
Oct. 12 

JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH 
(with GARY SHANE 

AND THE DETOUR) 

Oct. 26 

THE CHANNEL 

(with LOU MIAMI) 


Album now 
available at: 
Newbury Comics 
Rockit Records 
Quincy Records 


Continued on page 30 


PUB & PUBAGRILLE 


“Newbury Street at the corner of Mass. Ave. 
AT LUNCHES & DINNER, BEERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
LIVE ENTERTAINMENT FRIDAY 


62 
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spending New Year's Eve in Paris, France, 
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and there: No purchase Necessary to Win, 


30 


1 Union St. Boston 


Sat. & Sun., Sept. 29 & 30 
SHENNANIGANS 


Sat. & Sun., Oct. 29 & 30 (afternoon) 


EARS 


(Intersection of Harvard and Comm.) 
Allston, MA Tele; ss (617) 739-1236 


New, Used, Rare records 


Plenty of Records for 


Everybody! — — — — 


Continued from page 29 

Congregational Church, 35 Magazine St., Camb., 
presents Larry Unger and Paul Deal, 7:30-11:30 
p.m. Admission free; refreshments. Call 
354-4385. 

HAZELGREEN performs at 8 p.m. at Northern 
Lights Folk Arts Society, First Parish Church, 
Upper Common, Fitchburg. Admission $5; call 
345-6105. 


SATURDAY/6 


WOOD TEA COMPANY 


Tues. Oct. 2 
RED BRANCH 
KNIGHTS 


Mon., Oct 1 


TOM 
O’CARROLL 


Wed.-Sun., Oct. 3-7 
JAMES KEANE and PAT GARVEY 


aturday, Sept. 29(7 30.9 15 & 11 PM) 
DON GAVIN 


STEVE SWEENEY 


CHARLES KOHLHASE TRIO plays jazz at 1 p.m. 


(South Station) 


FOLIAGE EXCURSIONS 
FROM BOSTON 


AUTUMN LEAF SPECIAL, OCT. 7,8 
First AMTRAK to Bangor, Maine 

sd MOHAWK EXPRESS, SAT., OCT. 27 
aa Around & through the Berkshires 
A via Hoosac Tunnel & Mohawk Trail 


For information on these tours and our other New England ‘‘Rail Tours’, please 
send a large # 10 self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 
MYSTIC VALLEY RAILWAY SOCIETY, INC. 
P. O. Box 486, Hyde Park, MA 02136 


at Central Sq. Library, 45 Pearl St., Camb. Free; 
call 498-9080. 


SUNDAY/7 

BRITISH FOLK MUSIC will be performed by 
Alistair Anderson and the Stee! Skies Band at 8 
p.m. at Massasoit Community College, 1 Massa- 
soit Bivd., Brockton. Admission $5; call 
588-9100, ext. 328. 

KLEZMER CONSERVATORY BAND performs at 
8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Kirkland and Quincy 
Sts., Camb. Tickets $8 and $10; call 262-2724. 
VIOLINIST RICARDO FROTA will perform stan- 
dard and original experimental/improvisational 
music for violin at 5 p.m. at Boston Food Co-op, 
449 Cambridge St., Allston. Free; call 787-1416. 


day Oct. 6(7 30, 9:15 & 11 PM) 
DON GAVIN 
A SUPERB 
DINNER and onl) "14"! 
“COMEDY SHOW Choice of 4 


PACKAGE! 
TICKETS TO COMEDY 
SHOW ONLY — $5 


All shows highlighted by other 
nationally-known comics 


UPSTAIRS AT 
NICKS 


100 WARRENTON ST. 
BOSTON 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 2, 1984 


Bunratty 


186 HARVARD AVE., 
ALLSTON 


254-9804 


15th ANNIVERSARY WEE 


2 For admiasion any night hi 


week with this ad, before 10 p.m. 
Seven Nights A Week ’Til 2 AM 


Free Admission Before 8:30 
Half Price Admission Before 9:30. 


plus 
THE ACCIDENTS 
Sun., Sept. 30 


THE DOUGLAS 


THE ARBITRARY 
SECT 


plus 


JET SET 


60-oz. Pitcher of Beer $3.25 


Tues., Oct. 2 
FREE TIME 


plus 


MIDDLE CLASS AMERICA 


All Vodka Drinks $1 


Wed., Oct. 3 
THE SHAKE 


plus 


MOST EXPERTS 


60 oz. 
PITCHERS OF BEER 
WIDE SCREEN TV 
& VIDEO GAMES 
FREE 
HOT POPCORN 
MON.-SAT. 
HAPPY HOUR 3-6 PM 
MOST EVERY DRINK 
DISCOUNTED 


PRUDENTIAL CENTER 
(ARCADE LEVEL) 
247-0500 


THE WESTERN | 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 


OTICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACTION FOR BOSTON COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT offers free career counseling for 
AFDC welfare recipients; call 357-4471. Also, a 
chef training program; call for details. 

ALEA Ill sponsors a composition competition; 
call 353-3340 or write to Alea lil at Boston 
University School of Music, 855 Comm. Ave., 
Boston 02215. Deadline Jan. 31, 1985. 

ASIAN AMERICAN RESOURCE WORKSHOP 
(426-5313), 27 Beach St., 3rd floor, Boston. Open 
Sat. for the expression of the Asian American 
experience through art, culture, and history. 
ASSN. OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
REFORM NOW (ACORN) offers cooperative 
buying of fuel oil at a discount. One-time fee $15; 
call 266-7 100 for details. 

BOSTON-FENWAY'’S NEIGHBORHOOD RE- 
SPONSIVE POLICING PROGRAM meets weekly 
with police who patroi the neighborhood. Free; 
call 247-4457 for meeting times and locations. 
BOSTON FOOD CO-OP (787-1416), 449 Cam- 
bridge St., Union Sq., Allston, is a not-for-profit 
full-line food store owned and operated by its 


Sat., Sept. 29 
THE 1-TONES * 


members; call for info, Tues.-Sun. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Open to the public for shopping through 
Oct. 13 


Sun., Sept. 30 
Reggae Dance Party 


Live Dee-Jay 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S EVERGREEN PRO- 
GRAM for elders begins Oct. 2 and runs every 
Tuesday for eight weeks, with discussions on 


Tues., Oct. 2 


IT’S JUST JAZZ 


from New York 


social conflicts, physical exercise. and French 
and Spanish lessons. Cost $10; call 353-4128 
BROOKLINE FARMERS’ MARKET — every 


Wed., Oct. 3 & Fri., Oct. 17 


SPACE PIONEERS 


Thursday through October from 1:30 to 6 p.m. at 
the Webster St. parking lot at Coolidge Corner. 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 5&6 
1-WITNESS 


from New York 


Cali 739-1228. 
CAMBRIDGE FOOD CO-OP, a community food 
market, offers orientation meetings every Tues. 


Sun., Oct. 7 
BLACKSTARLINER 26 
SYSTEMS 
Reggae 


at 6:30 p.m. at 580 Mass. Ave., Central Sq.. 
Camb. Call 661-1581 for details. 

CAMBRIDGE POETS meet Tues., 8-10 p.m. at 20 
Quincy St., Camb., for mutual help and criticism. 


Tues., Oct. 9 & Tues., Oct. 23 
PAUL ALHSTRAND QUINTET 


Bring 10 copies of a poem and $2.25; call 
547-2272. 


Wed., Oct. 10 & Wed., Oct. 24 
BLUE OASIS 


CARD DESIGNERS’ NETWORK meets third 
Thurs. of each month, 6:30-9:30 p.m. at the 


Thurs., Oct. 11 
Reggae 


YWCA, 7 Temple St., Camb. to share ideas, 
contacts, information on operating our own 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 12 & 13 
from Washington D.C 


BLACK SHEEP 


greeting-card companies. Admission $1.50; call 
484-1622. 
CENTRAL SQ. WRITERS GROUP meets 


Sundays, Oct. 14-21-28 


Reggae Dance Party 
Live Dee-Jay * 


Tuesdays at 7:30 p.m. at Central Sq. Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Camb. Free; call 498-9081. 
DEAF-BLIND CONTACT CENTER (770-0262, 
TTY, or 770-0278, voice), 299 Newport Ave., 


room 5, Wollaston, is open Tues. and Thurs., 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. to assist the deaf-blind community 
and their families. 


Thurs., Oct. 18 Fri. & Sat., Oct. 19-20 
COOL RUNNING | ONE PEOPLE 
from Hartford 
Fine Jamaican Food E Weekend 


plus BLIND OWL 
Gin & Tonic Special $1 


Thurs., Oct. 4 
TRIPLE TREAT 
STAR 
plus THREE COLORS 
plus COLA 
__Fri., Oct. 5 


THE SCHEMERS 
plus 


ARMED FORCES 


Sun., Oct. 7 
Hy PERTENSION 


Daily Happy Hour 3 to 8 
Try our FROZEN Daiquiris, 


Sat., Sept. 29 
HUMAN SWITCHBOARD 
with BERNIE WARDELL from 
P FRANK BAND 19+ PBS 


Sun., Sept. 30 
UPSTARTS 
UNDERACHIEVERS «IT PLAY 

Mon., Oct. 1 


Fri. Oct. 5 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
and the SAVAGES 
PUSH PUSH e DRUMM McDOWELL 


FRESH SOUNDS 
ANY TWO WORDS 
B.F. RAID + CITY LIMITS 


Tues., Oct. 2 
Store 54 Average Guy 
Fashion Show 


Sat., Oct. 6 
Acoustic Madness 
WASHINGTON SQUARES 
plus KENNY HIGHLAND, RON 


SCARLETT 
DAVID CHAMPAGNE AND MORE! 


with 
THE SAWBUCKS BLACKJACKS 
SCRUFFY THE CAT 
BLAREOS 
MC WMBR’'s Mystery Girl 


Wed., Oct. 3 
Going Away Party 


UPSTAIRS/NO COVER 
Acoustic Rat 
TRANSPLANTS 
WILD STARES 
PARTY w/ NIGHTLAND 
THE MARSHALLS 


Sat., Sept. 29 
Wed., Oct. 3 


Fri., Oct. 5 


WILD STARES 
BRAIN TRUST + UZ1 
(X-DANGEROUS BIRDS) 


Thurs., Oct. 4 
3 HANDS - VAS DEFERENS 


O POSITIVE 


COMING 


1-TONES 

LYRES 

CHRIS SPEDDING 
LENNY KAYE 
JOHN CALE 


ECUMENICAL SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE 
offers educational and employment counseling 
and job placement assistance to youths 16-21 of 
Jamaica Plain, Mission Hill, and Egleston Sq. 
areas. Call 522-3600. 

ELDERS’ BUS, a service of Back Bay Aging 
Concerns Committee, provides free door-to- 
door transportation to more than 40 destinations 
in the South End, Fenway, Back Bay, and 
downtown neighborhoods. Call 266-2257. 
EMPLOYMENT NETWORKING WORKSHOP 
AND SUPPORT GROUP for men and women job 
seekers; Call 232-6048 for information and fees. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP with a pres- 
entation by a native French speaker, every Tues. 
from noon to 2 p.m. at the Alliance Francaise, 
118 Milk St., 482-4170. Free; bring lunch. 
FRIENDS OF BELLE ISLE MARSH photo com- 
petition for black-and-white or color 3''x5” 
photos of the marsh, deadline Oct. 1. Prizes 
“photographic gift certificates." Send entries to 
Photo Competition, 380 Broadway, Somerville 
02145, with your name, address, and phone on 
the back of each picture. 

HARVEST FAIR to be held Oct. 7, sponsored by 
the Newton Parks and Recreation Dept., 70 
Crescent St., Newton 02166, invites craftspeople 
to apply for booth space; send self-addressed 
stamped envelope for application. 
INDEPENDENT HOUSE (369-1352) offers a 
social club for fearning-disabled adults 18-26 
Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. at the Brookline-Brighton- 
Newton Jewish Community Center. For more 
information write to Springboard Inc., 1342 W. 
Concord Ave., West Concord 01742. 
‘INFORMATION CENTER FOR INDIVIDUALS 
WITH DISABILITIES (727-5540, voice, or 
727-5236, TTY), 20 Park Plaza, room 330, 
Boston. 

MASS. STATE CITIZENS PARTY seeks those 
interested in building a down-home, progressive 
political party to provide a real alternative to the 
Democrats and Republicans. Call 547-3510 or 
776-2318. 


MENTAL PATIENTS LIBERATION FRONT 
meets Wednesdays at 6:30 p.m. at Boston City 
Hall, 5th-floor hearing room. Call 268-8438 for 
details. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER, NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS has free 
referral service; call 720-2828. 

MUSICIANS NETWORK — a network of real 
people making music in their own homes. Write 
Dark Carpet, PO Box 741, Groton 01450 for 
more information. 

MINUTEMEN TOASTMASTERS CLUB meets 
1st and 3rd Thurs. of each month at 7:30 p.m. at 
American Legion Post #156, 215 Waverly Oaks 
Road, Waltham. Visitors welcome. Call 893-7652 
or 893-4655. 

NATL. ASSN. FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE offers legal advice, with two 
attorneys present, Tues. and Thurs. evenings at 
451 Mass. Ave., Boston. Free; call 267-1058 for 
information. 

NATIONAL ASSN. OF CIVILIAN CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS ALUMNI is trying to locate the two 
million or so former members and associates of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps of the '30s and 
'40s, with a view to having the CCC reactivated. 
Write for info to NACCCA Headquarters, 
Redstone Bidg., suite 318, Loehmann’s Plaza, 
7245 Arlingon Bivd., Falls Church, VA 22042. 
NEAR-DEATH EXPERIENCERS support group 
now forming for all those who have come close to 
death; call 254-7654. 

NEW EHRLICH THEATRE (482-6316) is accept- 
ing scripts for its playreading program, 1984-85: 
send to 539 Tremont St., Boston 02116, att: New 
Works. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY’s Outreach Program 
(552-7145) offers books, magazines, records, 
and silent films to the housebound. 

THE NEXT STEP, a singles group, meets 
Wednesdays in members’ homes west of Boston. 
Call 269-5068 or 893-1154 or write to 100 Glen 
St., South Natick 01760. 

PLYMOUTH COUNTY DEVELOPMENT COUN- 
CIL has published a map and guide, “South of 
Boston,” to help minimize the disruption of the 
Southeast Expressway project and to describe 
cultural sites. Free; call 826-3136. 
SMALL-BUSINESS PEOPLE can receive 
professional assistance free of charge at Boston 
College’s Small Business Development Center. 
Call 552-4091. 

SMALL-BUSINESS TAXATION is explained by 
the Internal Revenue Service, the 3rd Fri. of each 
month at ihe JFK Bidg., Govt. Center, Boston. 
Free; call 800-424-1040 for reservations. 
SOCIABLE ATHEISTS meet at 7:30 p.m. at 
Unitarian Church, 1326 Washington St., West 
Newton. Free; call 244-3753. 

SOIL TEST costing $5 is available from UMass 
Cooperative Extension Service; call 891-0650 
STUTTERERS SUPPORT GROUP meets 2nd 
and 4th Wed. of each month at Curtis Hall, 20 
South St.. Jamaica Plain. Call 524-5195 or 
524-1293 or write 8 Warren Sq., Jamaica Plain 
02130. 

SUNDAY BRUNCH CLUB (527-4478), PO Box 
245, Chestnut Hill 02167, for the professional 
single, divorced. separated, or widowed individ- 
ual. Weekly potluck brunches, programs, and 
social hours; reservations necessary. Admission 
$10. 

TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION — free in- 
troductory lectures offered regularly at 33 
Garden St., Camb. Cail 876-4581 

WOMEN’S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE offering two 
free training programs for low-income women, as 
electronic technicians and as technical drafters. 
Call 266-2243 to find out if you qualify. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


SATURDAY/29 
MUD MATTERS IN THE FIRST CIRCLE, with 
music, poetry, and painting by Elizabeth McKim, 
Paolo Knill, and Maxine Yalovitz-Blankenship, 
tonight and tomorrow night at 8:30 pm. at Welch 
Auditorium, Lesley College, 79 Everett St., 
Camb. Donation $3; call 868-9600. 


MONDAY/1 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB presents Linda 
Pastan reading from her work at 8 p.m. at the 
Harvard Faculty Club, 20 Quincy St., Camb. 
Donations; call 643-0029. 

POET PHILIP LEVINE reads at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Donations requested; call 
547-6789. 


TUESDAY/2 

BIOGRAPHER AND NOVELIST ANTONIA 
FRASER speaks on her latest book, The Weaker 
Vessel, an account of women in 17th-century 
England, at 7:45 p.m. at Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq., in the lecture hall downstairs. Free; 
call 536-5400, ext. 366. Reception afterwards at 
the Harvard Book Store Café, Newbury and 
Exeter Sts., co-sponsors of the event. 


WEDNESDAY/3 
BOSTON PLAYWRIGHTS’ LAB meets for a play 
reading and discussion at 7:30 p.m. at the Actors 
Institute, Bates Arts Resource Center, 731 
Harrison Ave., Boston. Donation $1; call 
641-0788. 


THURSDAY/4 
POETS MARTHA COLLINS AND STEPHEN 
DUNN, author of Catastrophe of Rainbows and 
Not Dancing. respectively, read at 8 p.m. at the 
Cronkhite Graduate Center, 6 Ash St., Camb., 
sponsored by the Grolier Book Shop. Admission 
$2.50; call 547-4648 
POETRY AND/OR FICTION will be discussed in a 
workshop for writers at 8 p.m. at Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Park, Newtonville. Free: 
call 964-3424 
THE BOSTONIANS, a dramatic adaptation of 
Henry James's novel by Sayre Sheldon and 
Agnes Butcher, will be presented by a cast of 
actors from Boston Shakespeare Repertory, the 
American Repertory Theatre, and the Toronto 
Shakespeare Festival at 8 p.m. at Knight 
Auditorium, Babson College, Wellesley. Ad- 
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mission $2.50; call 235-1200. 

DANIEL BERRIGAN reads his poems at 8 p.m. at 
Boston College's Theater Arts Center, 140 
Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 552-3490. 


FRIDAY/5 
PRAIRIE HOME COMPUTER, a pertormance art 
vaudeville, will be performed by Eric Hughes and 
a computer equipped with the new DecTalk 
speech synthesis system at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 
Congress St., Boston. Tickets $4; call 542-7416. 
POETS GRAY JACOBIK AND COLETTE 
THOMAS will read at 8 p.m. at Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Park, Newtonville. Ad- 
mission $1; call 964-3424. 


ALKS 


SATURDAY/29 
STEPS TO PEACE CONFERENCE, all day at 
First Church in Cambridge, 11 Garden St., corner 
of Mason St. Camb. Admission $6; call 
548-6762. 
CAREER PLANNING — writing résumés, job 
interviewing, looking for work while employed — 
will be discussed at 3 p.m. at Charles Street 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 551 Warren 
St., Boston. Call 427-1298 or 427-5802 for 
details. 
RAINBOW UNIVERSITY presents talks on com- 
munity organizing, politics of inclusion, and 
political education, with potluck supper and 
dance in the evening, starting at 8:30 a.m. at 
UMass/Downtown, 100 Arlington St., Boston. 
Donation $5; call 253-3287 or 267-3759. 


SUNDAY/30 
“ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS FOR THE 
THIRD WORLD” will be addressed by S. Dillon 
Ripley of the Smithsonian, at 4 p.m. at the 
Concert Barn, Castle Hill, on the Crane Estate, 
Argilla Rd., Ipswich. Admission $12, students and 
elders $6; call 356-4070. 

HELEN CALDICOTT speaks on “The Threat of 
Nuclear War" at 8 p.m. at Northeastern Uni- 
versity’s Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, as part of the Ford Hall Forum 
series. Sign-language-interpreted. Free; call 
338-5350. 

“SHINTO COSTUMES IN ACTION,” illustrated 
lecture by Jack Thayer of the Japan Society of 
Boston, at 2p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, in the Seminar Room. 
Free; call 267-9300, ext. 291. 

“ETHICAL HUMANISM AS AN ENERGIZING 
MYTH,” talk by Walter Lawton of the West- 
chester Ethical Society at 11 a.m. at Ethical 
Society of Boston, 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 739-9050. 

SUNDAY BRUNCH CLUB for single, divorced, 
widowed, and separated individuals hosts a 
weekly potiuck brunch, featured talk, and social 
hour at noon at the Workshop, 72 Columbus St., 
Newton Highlands. Admission $10; call 
527-4478. Today: socialite Martin Slobodkin 
talks on “How To Enjoy Yourself in Boston.” 
“IN DEFENSE OF CENTRAL AMERICAN RE- 
FUGEES: Present Legal Developments,’'talk by 
Maureen O'Sullivan of the Nati. Lawyers Guild at 
11 a.m. at Community Church of Boston, 565 
Boylston St., Boston. 

ONE GENERATION AFTER presents Harvey 
Rosenfeld, author of Raoul Wallenberg, Angel of 
Rescue, speaking at 6:30 p.m. at Zionist House, 
17 Comm. Ave., Boston, with wine and cheese 
reception afterwards. Admission $2. 


MONDAY/1 
“WHY ARE ANIMALS SO.SELFISH?”, talk by 
Benjamin Dane, professor of biology, at 7:30 
p.m. at Barnum Hall, room 104, Tufts University, 
Medford. Admission $8, by reservation only; call 
381-3526. 
“THE EX-SPOUSE RELATIONSHIP,” talk and 
discussion at 8 p.m. at Riverside Family Institute, 
259 Walnut St., room 14, Newtonville. Free; call 
964-6933. 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL presents a slide 
show and film on torture in Chile at 8 p.m. at 
Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, Camb., with in- 
troduction Jennifer Schirmer. Donation $1.50; 
call 547-9295. 
DIANA NYAD, worid-champion marathon swim- 
mer, lectus es on “The Courage To Succeed” at 8 
p.m. at Bartol Halil, Simmons College, 255 
Brookline Ave., Boston. Free; call 738-2124. 
SPORTS PHYSIOLOGIST BOB ARNOT speaks 
on “Women in Sports” at 8 p.m. at Pine Manor 
College, room 217, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 731-7000. 
THE STATE OF CONTEMPORARY POLISH 
JEWS will be discussed by Israeli professors 
Chone Shmeruk and Israel Gutman at 4 p.m. in 
the Lown Bidg., Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Free; call 647-2221. 


TUESDAY/2 
GOETHE’S CONCEPT OF THE URPFLANZE or 
archetypal plant will be illustrated in a slide 
lecture by members of the Boston Visionary Cell, 
at 7:30 p.m. at Goethe Institute, 170 Beacon St., 
Boston, in connection with an exhibit opening 
there. Free; call 262-6050. 
WILA MUNG’'OMBA, president of the African 
Development Bank, speaks at 8 p.m. at the 
ARCO Forum at JFK School of Govt., 79 JFK St., 
Camb. Free; call 495-1380. 
“ENERGY CONSERVATION,” informative 
singalong with guitarist and ukelelist Fred 
Gordon of the Cambridge Electric Co. at 8:15 
p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 
“AN INTRODUCTION TO RADCLIFFE CAREER 
SERVICES” will be offered at 4 p.m. é> 
Buckinghouse Library, 77 Brattle St., Camb. 
Free; call 495-8631. 
JOHN GOODMAN talks on his songs at 12:30 
p.m. at Boston University Concert Hall, 855 
Comm. Ave., Boston, as part of the Composers 
Forum series. Free; call 353-3345. 
“CIVIC IDEOLOGY AND ITS SUBVERSION: 
Rembrandt's Oath of Claudius Civilis ," talk by 
Margaret D. Carroll sponsored by the Bunting 
Institute at 4 p.m. at Agassiz House, Radcliffe 
Yard, 10 Garden St., Camb. Free; reception 


afterward. Call 495-8212. 

GREEN POLITICS STUDY GROUP organization 
meeting to discuss how a movement similar to 
the Green Party of West Germany might take 
place in the US, at 7 p.m. at the Paulist Center, 5 
Park St., Boston. Free; call 244-7186. 
“ABORTION, A CONTINUING CON- 
TROVERSY,” talk and screening of film ‘“‘Abor- 
tion Clinic,” at 7 p.m. at the Pine Manor College 
Pub, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
731-7000. 


WEDNESDAY/3 
DIVORCE RESOURCE & MEDIATION CENTER 
(492-3533), 2464 Mass. Ave., Camb., presents 
talks on the realities of separation and divorce 
Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Free. Tonight: attorney 
Larry Madfis talks on “Legal Aspects of Sepa- 
ration and Divorce.” 
CREATIVE COLLABORATIONS among artists, 
printers, and publishers will be discussed by 
William Goldston and Terry Winters at 8 p.m. at 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $7.50; call 267-9300, ext. 306. 
WOOD-BURNING STOVES will be described by 
Bob Timbers of the Urban Solar Energy Assn. at 
7:30 p.m. at Mass. Audubon Society's Broad- 
moor Wildlife Sanctuary, 290 Eliot St., South 
Natick. Admission $4; call 655-2296. 
“ASTRONOMY AND ASTROPHYSICS FOR THE 
19808 AND 1990s,” talk by George Field at 7:30 
p.m. at Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston. Free. 
THEATER IN CHINA, Mark Hall Amitin will speak 
and present slides at 8 p.m. at Wellesley College 
Library, Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320. 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, talk 
by Peter H. Smith, political science professor at 
MIT, at 8 p.m. at Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., 
Harvard Sq., Camb. Free. 


THURSDAY/4 
“WHAT MAKES IT MUSIC?” a guided listening 
experience with Ken Greenhouse of the Berklee 
College of Music, at 8 p.m. at Boston's Jewish 
Young Adult Center, 1120 Beacon St., suite G-1, 
Brookline. Admission $3; call 566-5946. 
“THE PROBLEM OF BIG GOVERNMENT,” talk 
by J. Peter Grace of W.R. Grace & Co. at 8 p.m. at 
the ARCO Forum at JFK School of Govt., 79 JFK 
St., Camb. Free; call 495-1380. 
“PERSONAL FINANCIAL CONFUSION, the in- 
vestor's Dilemma of the '80s," talk by professor 
of business finance Leon Haller, at 10:30 a.m., 
with coffee and tea at 10 a.m., at Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Admission $1.50, 
over 65, 75¢; call 547-6789. 
“URBAN DESIGN AND THE AMERICAN CITY,” 
five-week lectures series by Michael and Susan 
Southworth, urban designers, Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. 
through Nov. 1 at Charlestown Branch Library, 
179 Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 
“MISSION HILL/PARKER HILL: Neighborhood 
History Through Architecture,” five-week lecture 
series by architectural historian Edward F. 
Zimmer, Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. through Nov. 1 at 
Parker Hill Branch Library, 1497 Tremont St., 
Roxbury. Free; call 427-3820. 
JOURNALIST AND AUTHOR DAVID 
HALBERSTAM, author of The Best and the 
Brightest and other books, speaks on ‘The 
Effect of Sports on American Society" at 7:30 
p.m. at Old South Meeting House, Washington 
and Milk Sts., Boston, as part of the Ford Hall 
Forum series. Sign-language-interpreted. Free; 
call 338-5350. 
“1984 AND COUNTING,” talk by science-fiction 
writer Gardner Dozois, author of The Peace- 
maker, at 8 p.m. at MIT's Huntington Hall, 
building 10, room 280 (enter by 77 Mass. Ave.), 
Camb. Free; call 253-4741. 
“SOUTH AMERICAN SAMPLER: Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru,” illustrated lecture by Colton 
D. Hazard at 2 p.m. at Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, in the lecture hall downstairs. 
Free; call 536-5400, ext. 366. 
“PRESERVING NEW ENGLAND’S ARCHITEC- 
TURE,” talks at 12:15 p.m., Thursdays through 
October, at Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Downtown Crossing, Boston. 
Admission 75¢, under 16 and elders 25¢. Today: 
Pauline Chase Harrell of the Landmarks Com- 
mission talks on ‘The History of Historic 
Preservation in New England.” 
“REAGAN'S SUPREME COURT: The Challenge 
for Progressive Lawyers and Law Students,”’ talk 
by Arthur Kinoy of Rutgers Law School and 
Peggy Wiesenberg of the Natl. Lawyers Guild, at 
7:30 p.m. at BU Law School, 765 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 227-7335. 
ROBERT E. WHITE, former ambassador to EI 
Salvador and Paraguay talks on ‘‘Central Ameri- 
ca: Sources of the Crisis" at 3:30 p.m. at 
Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; 
call 738-3105. 
“FACES OF KENYA,” talk by photographer and 
writer David Keith Jones at 7 p.m. at New 
England Aquarium, Aquarium Wharf, the Water- 
front, Boston. Free; call 742-8830, ext. 244. 
“IMPRESSIONISM: STROKES OF LIGHT,” five- 
part lecture series by muralist Aileen Callahan of 
Boston College, Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. through Nov. 
1 at the Roslindale Branch Library, 4238 
Washington St., Roslindale. Free; call 323-2343. 
FRIDAY/5 
PHOTOGRAPHER TODD WALKER talks on his 
work in alternative and offset processes at 8 p.m. 
at Jacob Sleeper Hall, BU College of Basic 
Studies, 871 Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $4; 
call 783-9333. Sponsored by the Photographic 
Resource Center. 
“THE NICARAGUAN ELECTIONS: INSTITU- 
TIONALIZING THE REVOLUTION,” talk by 
journalist Kent Norsworthy at 7:30 p.m. at Tower 
Auditorium, Mass. College of Art, 621 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Sponsored by Frontline. Donation 
$3; call 247-4110. 
SUNRAY MEDITATION SOCIETY presents 
speeches by Wallace Black Elk, Grace Spotted 
Eagle, Slow Turtle, Grey Antelope, Grey Rabbit, 
and Dhyani Ywahoo at 7:30 p.m. at Emmanuel 
College, 400 the Fenway, Boston, in the 
auditorium of the Administration Bidg. Donation 
$7; call 547-7587 or 522-1241. 
PHOTOGRAPHER JERRY BERNDT speaks on 
his work at 12:15 p.m. at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boyiston St., Boston, as 
part of the Noon Forum series. Admission $2.50 
includes dessert and coffee; bring lunch. Cail 
266-5151. 
POSTER ARTIST LANCE HIDY talks on “The Art 
of the Poster” at 4:30 p.m. at Mass. College of 
Art’s Tower Auditorium, 621 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 232-1555, ext. 504. 
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Sat., Sept. 29 
NIGHT OWLS 


Wed., Oct. 3 
DAVID PYKOSC 


Thurs., Oct. 4 
NIGHT OWLS 


Fri., Oct. 5 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


Sat., Oct. 6 
DARK STAR 


FORMERLY RICHARD'S 
3 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 
782-6245 


Send Your Love 
Around The World 


With one call, you can 
help give a needy child 
a brighter future. 


1-800-228-3393 


(Toll Free) 


Christian Children’s 
Fund, Inc. 


BAND 


BOSTON? 


Advertise your club or band 
in the Boston Phoenix 
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Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball 8q.. Som. 623-9874 
Near Porter 8q., via Willow Ave 
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JOHN LACATA 


Sat.. Sept. 29 


QUARTET 


Sun., Sept. 30 
ROB SCHEPS QUARTET 


Mon., Oc 


SPIRITS 
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Tues., Oct. 2 
MITCH SCIDMAN QUARTET 


Every Wednesday 
THE FRINGE 


Thurs., Oct 4 
GARGONZ 


featuring 
JERRY BERGONZI GEORGE GARZONE 


Fri. & Sat... Oct. 566 
TONY LADA SEXTET 
BOB DOGAN « LARRY MONROE 
JEFF STOUT « ED URIBE « GILDAS BOCLE 


Sat. Live Broadcast on WERS 88.9 FM 9:30-12 


THE LISTENING ROOM 
47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Wed., Oct. 10 


Sat. & Sun., Sept. 29 & 30 TALITHA NELSON 


JIM POST 
plus KENJE OGATA Thurs.-Sat., Oct. 11-13 
BOB FRANKE 
Wed., Oct. 3 plus MARCIA TAYLOR 
WILLIE SORDILL 
Wed. & Thurs., Oct. 17 & 18 
Thurs., Oct. 4 BETSY ROSE 
JUNE MILLINGTON | sat. & Sun., Oct. 20 & 21 
GREG BROWN 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 5-7 Fri.-Sun., Oct. 26-28 
SUZANNE VEGA JACK HARDY 
plus JUDY POLAN plus CHRISTINE LAVIN 


Listen to “Live at Passim” Every Sunday 3-5 PM WERS 88.9 FM 
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BESTCRUISE = 


SPECIAL FALL CRUISES 
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LADIES INVITED 


Saturday Se 


THE NEATS 
THE TURBINES 


. 29 


with 
CHILDREN OF 


Sunday, Sept. 30 


RODS AND CONES 


SECRET WORD 
THE HELL BENDERS 
THE BAR ROOM BIMBOS 
and Special Guest 


PARADISE 


1350 Cai 
inman Sq., 


491-9672 


Sat. Sept. 29 


THE VEX 


and 


DOWNTIME 


Sun. Oct. a 
Frem Cape Cod 


D.J. SULLIVAN 


(Leaves 2 pm) 


Sat. Oct. 27 


HALLOWEEN 
CRUISE 


SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT 
Prizes for “BEST” Costume 


Tickets: *11.75* 


(CASH BAR) - GROUP RATES AVAILABLE 
Tickets can be purchased at Bostix Teletron (720-3434), Ticketron Outlets, 
Out of Town Ticket Agency (Harvard Sq.) 


All Bud Light BESTCRUISES leave from the Commonwealth Pier 
at 8:00 PM aboard Provincetown Il 
ALL CRUISES SAIL RAIN OR SHINE. 
NO REFUNDS. NO EXCHANGES. 
For More Information Contact: 
BOSTON ENTERTAINMENT & SEASONAL TOURS 
11 Beacon St. Room 610 Boston, Ma. 02108 


(617) 742-4265 
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AL. A new ‘“‘surreal comedy” by René Caivo 
(author of last season’s The Iron Horse) in 
which an acting troupe performing a mock 
Jacobean tragedy finds itself short a cast 
member and drafts someone from the 
audience. Calvo hasn't immersed himself 
deeply enough in either genre — Webster or 
Pirandello — to pull this ambitious stunt off, 
and so A/ leaps fronvone incomprehensible 
device to another while the playwright hides 
behind a double veil of satire and sur- 
realism. Presented by the Theatre Com- 
pany, Inc., at St. Luke’s and St. Margaret's 
Episcopal Church, 40 Brighton Avenue, 
Allston (782-2029), through October 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $7, discounts for students, 
artists, and seniors. 
ANGELS FALL. Lanford Wilson strands a 
pastor, two May-December couples, and an 
angry Navaho in a desert mission during a 
nuclear crisis and then sifts through the 
emotional fallout. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316) , through November 2. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday, 
with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $6 to 
$11. (See review in this issue.) 
ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST. The 
late Lillian Hellman's to The Little 
Foxes. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles 
Street, Boston (742-8703) , through Octo- 
ber 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7 
to $9.50. 
THE BELLE OF AMHERST. 

Multiple Dashes — fill the Verses — 

of this reclusive — Poetical Belle — 

But when they're Recited — on Stage — 

as here - 

There's simply no Way — you can tell — 
At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through October 15 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday and Monday 
Tix $8, $5.50 for students and seniors 
THE CRUCIBLE. Ursula Drabik’s outdoor 
production shows us there's more kick left 
in the old warhorse than seemed possible 
only a few months ago, when the Wooster 


Group did its psychedelic abbreviation of 
Arthur Miller's Salem-witch-hunt drama. 
After a bacchanalian prelude that surrounds 
the audience with whooping, dancing set- 
tlers, this thoughtful, restrained Crucible 
settles in for the long version of John 
Proctor’s persecution. And though the 
melodrama may be rickety, it takes on 
renewed relevance in an age when the 
biggest red-baiters are men of the cloth. 
Presented by the Open Door Theatre in the 
Kettlebowl, Pinebank Park, on the Jamai- 
caway, Jamaica Plain (522-4292) , through 
September 29. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $6 to $7. 

42ND STREET. Brassy and soothing, David 
Merrick’s musical (based on the 1933 
movie) is not only a lullaby for Broadway 
but also a fit memorial for its direc- 
tor/choreographer, the late Gower Cham- 
pion: it's nostalgia on the hoof, as bright as 
a chorine’s hair and as fleeting as the odd 
idea in her head. Superbly executed, the 
musical celebrates a theatrical era it knows 
is past. And this elegiac implication is what 
undercuts the relentless perkiness of those 
100 tapping feet. At the Shubert Theatre, 
265 Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), 
through November 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$21 to $37.50 

GENIUSES. Jonathan Reynolds's Off 
Broadway, hit comedy is based on the 
filming of Francis Coppola's Apocalypse 
Now and features a megalomaniacal direc- 
tor and a ton of Hollywood jokes. At the 
Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (492-9567), through October 
27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8, 
$7 for students and seniors 

ILLUSIONS. One-man show by “illusionist” 
Jim Vetter, a mix of mime, magic, and 
sound. At the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-6789) September 
29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $4 
IMPROVBOSTON. On-the-spot improvisa- 
tions based on audience suggestions. At 
Ryles, 212 Hampshire Street, Cambridge 


(567-2306) , October 4. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. on Thursday. Tix $5. 

INTERVIEW and BAG LADY. Two pungent 
one-acters (one from America Hurrah) by 
Jean-Claude van Itallie. At the Theatre of 
Newburyport, Newburyport (462-3332), 
through October 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $5 to $6, 
discounts for students and seniors. 
JEEVES TAKES CHARGE. A gentleman's 
house is a Wodehouse’s home, and in 
Edward Duke's one-man show based on the 
doings of bumbling Bertie Wooster and his 
gentleman's gentieman — arriving here via 
London, Canada, and Australia — the actor 
plays 12 characters to populate it. At the 
Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge (868-1227), through October 
14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. 
Tix $10. 

THE KING AND I. It's been 33 years and 
4300 performances since Yul Brynner first 
donned those lavish robes to preside over 
the court of Siam and the tunes of Richard 
Rodgers. That's one long road to Mandalay. 
Gertrude Lawrence is no longer around to 
play Anna, but Yul is a tide that will not ebb, 
and he’s joined in this production by Mary 
Beth Peil. At the Wang Center, 270 Tremont 
Street, Boston (542-3600), through Sep- 
tember 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $25. (See story in this 
issue. ) 

KING LEAR. TheaterWorks makes its 
ascent up the Everest of tragedy — witha 
political emphasis from director Vincent 
Murphy, and Tim McDonough as the man 
more sinned against sinning. 
Presented by TheaterWorks at the Boston 
Shakespeare Company Theatre, 52 St 
Botolph Street, Boston (267-5600). 
through October 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Tuesday through Saturday, with a 2 p.m 
matinee on Sunday. Tix’ $13 to $17, 
discounts for seniors. 

THE MAGIC OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
No, not a sequel to Nicholas Nickleby. Let 
the renowned prestidigitator, whose past 
illusions have included the disappearances 
of a Lear jet and the Statue of Liberty, 
‘entertain you: now you see the Wang 
Center, now you don’t. At the Wilbur 
Theatre, 246 Tremont Streeet, Boston 
(423-4008) , October 2 through 7. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday, at 4 and 8 p.m. on Thursday, 


at 6 and 9 p.m. on Friday, at 2, 5, and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 2 and 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $25.50. 

NEW RISE OF THE MASTER RACE. This 
successful Maxine Klein/ James Oestereich 
musical bombards the military-industrial 
complex with satirical left-wing ammunition. 
Presented by Little Flags Theatre at the 
Palace Road Auditorium, Massachusetts 
College of Art, corner of Palace Road and 
Tetlow Street, Boston (232-2666) , through 
October 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $5 to $10, discounts 
for students and seniors. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- 
ae of this audience-participation whodunit, 
which has enjoyed a run longer than 
Rapunzel'’s tresses, continue to comb New- 
bury Street for the murderer of a classical 
pianist who lives over a beauty salon. At the 
Charles Playhouse, Stage III, 76 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-5225) . Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16. 

SISTER MARY IGNATIUS EXPLAINS IT 
ALL FOR YOU and THE ACTOR'S 
NIGHTMARE. There's doubtless more than 
one way to skin a catechism, and playwright 
Christopher Durang pulls off huge, dripping 
strips of Catholic doctrine with an air of 
insidious beatitude. Yet Sister Mary is not so 
much anti-Catholic as anti-dogma, being 
virulently opposed to the stuffing of little 
children with soothing, sadistic lies about 
the orderliness of the universe. This scathing 
little comedy succeeds (despite an 11th- 
hour leap-of-little-faith into a sea of surreal 
farce) because Durang is not without 
sympathy for his object of ridicule — who's 
brilliantly played by Elizabeth Franz as a 
frail, beaming, slightly dotty nun whose’ 
wimple barely holds the lid on. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), through October 28 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15.50 to 
$22.50 

STEAL AWAY. Ramona King’s play con- 
cerns a group of black churchwomen in ‘30s 
Chicago who decide to extend their college- 
scholarship activities to robbing a bank 
Presented by the Theatre Ensemble of the 
Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts, 122 Elm Hill 
Avenue, Boston (236-2234) , through Sep- 
tember 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5 


TERRA NOVA. In Ted Tally’s popular play, 
the bitter race to the South Pole between 
Scott and Amundsen becomes a parable 
about dying for a principle. At the Trinity 
Square Repertory Company, 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Providence (401-351-4242), 
October 5 through November 4. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $13 to $19. 
THIEF. Gary Duehr's new play is about ‘‘the 
terror of language and illness as seen by a 
thief, a doctor, a cowboy, and an ex- 
ecutive."’ At Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (625-6087) , October 2 through 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $4. 

A TIME TO DIE and THE EXCEPTION 
AND THE RULE. A ‘‘double bill of theatre 
of issue’’: Eric Bentley's Brechtian adapta- 
tion of Antigone and Brecht's stern socialist 
parable. Presented by WE Experimental 
Productions at Studio 412, 1355A Wash- 
ington Street, Boston (762-4415), through 
September 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$7 to $7.50, $6 for students and seniors. 
UP ON THE ROOF. Staged reading of 
Bruce Dale’s new drama, which takes a 
fresh look at the Boston Massacre. 
Presented by the Temperamental Ensemble 
and the Theatre Company, Inc., at St. 
Luke’s and St. Margaret's Church, 40- 
Brighton Avenue, Allston (782-2029 or 
868-8131), September 30. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $2. 

VIVA CUMMINGS. Verses by e.e. cum- 
mings set to music by Steve Scotti. At the 
Boston Playwrights’ Theatre, 949 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston (739-2337), 
through October 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $6 to $7, 
discounts for students and seniors. 

YOU NEVER KNOW. The Huntington 
opens its season with this little-performed 
Cole Rarter musical, here reconstructed as 
the chamber piece Porter originally in- 
tended. In it a Parisian baron and his servant 
exchange identities to woo a French grande 
dame and her maid — who've pulled a 
similar switch. Presented by the Huntington 
Theatre Company at the Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-39 13) , through October 21. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
(except press night: Wednesday at 7p.m.). 
at 7 p.m..on Sunday (September 30 only), 
with 2:p.m. matinees on Saturday (October 
6 only) and Sunday (October 7 only). Tix 
$9 to $19.50 


NOW IN ITS 
FIFTH SEASON 
e 
€ 
& 
* Music and Lyrics by Stephen Sondheim 
Book by Hugh Wheeler 
tJ September 14 - October 13, 1984 
@ Thursday - Sunday at 8:00 pm 
Tickets $8 - $10 
All Major Credit Cards Accepted 
@ Advance Reservations Recommended 
- Call for Info 244-0169 
283 Melrose St, Newton, MA 


COMEDY & IMPROVISATION 
Thursdays at 8:30 p.m. 


RYLES 


212 Hampshire St. 
Inman Sq., Cambridge 


576-2306 


THE NEWS IS ON RIGHT NOW 


THEATER 
& DANCE 


VIVA 
CUMMINGS 


Celebrating the life and times of 
the American poet e.e. cum- 
mings thru his poetry and the 
music of Steve Scotti - Directed 
by Bill Finlay 
949 Comm. Ave., Boston 
Thru October 6 
Thursday thru Saturday 
Tix — $6.00 — $7.00 
Discounts for Students & Seniors 
For reservations — 739-2337 


MODEL & TALENT 
CONTESTANTS WANTED 


All ages male & female 
also plus sizes 
1984 UNIQUE TALENT. 
& MODEL FESTIVAL 


For information call 
964-2468 


PRO ARTE CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 
David Hoose, guest conductor 
Sanford Sylvan, baritone 
Schubert/Webern, Cornell 
& Beethoven 


can 
anders 
Cambridge 661-7067 


For 1/3 the price of VIDEO, you owe it to 
yourself to investigate the advantages of 
State-of-the-art SUPER-8... 


ELMO 
CAMERAS FEATURE: 
+ 2-speed, 10:1 power zoom 
+ Time-lapse cinematography 
Single-frame animation 
* Macro-photography 

a fadje-in/fade-out 


Sister Mary 
Ignatius 


Explains It All For Y. 
and 


The Actors Nightmare 


"NOW THRU OCTOBER 28th 


Tues. thru Fri. at 8 P.M., Sat. at6:30 & 9:30, Sun. at 3 & 7:30 


“WONDERFUL! 


Christopher Durang’s ‘Sister Mary’ 
scores a bull’s-eye in this fierce satire! 
A raging success in NYC and elsewhere, 
itseems headed for the same success 
here. Elizabeth Franz is brilliant!”’ 


“A mercilessly funny, well acted play. 
Elizabeth Franz is diabolically perfect! 


—Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 


—Joyce Kulhawik, WBZ-TV. 


TELETRON: (617)720-3434 


Group Sales: 426-6444 


Charles Playhouse 


76 Warrenton St., Boston, MA 02116 426-6912 


Ticketron 


COMEDY 


CLASS 


8 Week workshop on comedy 
writing and acting for aspiring 
professionals, led by Johnny: 
Mench, former musical director 
at Chicago’s Second City. Learn 
the improvisational techniques of 
Saturday Night Live and the 
SCTV performers. Write and per- 
form finished comedy sketches 
and audition for a new comedy 
troupe. 


876-8214 


ON SALE NOW! | 


Selt-timer 
Make an intelligent choice 
See the Fall line of Eimo 
cameras and projectors at: 
Super 8 Sound rm 
“The for Super 8 


ing 
95 Harvey Street « Cambridge. MA 02140 
(617) 876-5876 


” 


Cole Porter’s 
You Never Know 
September 29- October 21 


Charge by Phone: 617/266-3913 
Group Sales: 353-3320 


Boston University 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


TICKETS NOW 
for 


RUSH 
GRATEFUL DEAD 
ELTON JOHN 


“If it’s a ticket, 
we can get it”’ 
- Call 
603-880-1300 


See our display ad in ‘“‘News”’ 


© ONE PERFORMANCE ONLY « 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI AUDITORIUM OCTOBER 9, 1984 8PM 


FOR TICKETS CALL 437-2247 


SAT., OCT..13 
AT 8:00 P.M 


NEW 
BLACK 
EAGLE 

JAZZ BAND 


in concert to benefit 
M.U.S.E., Inc. 
(Music serving the elderly in nursing © 
homes) 


Tickets $10 
Call 969-6873 
Morse Auditorium 

Boston 


602 Commonwealth Ave., 
ton 
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Off the record 


compiled by Mark Moses 
THIS WEEK | 


** kBangles, ALL OVER THE PLACE 
(Columbia). When these ‘60s-steeped 
California Angels opened on the English 
Beat's farewell tour, my first response was 
extreme — | couldn't stand "em. Here it 
was, almost 20 years after Hullabalioo, and 
these four women could think of no more 
daring ambition than to be that show's 
house band/caged dancers. But their big- 
label début succeeds by transcending the 
camp charm and third-hand nostalgia that 
are (sadly) the chief pleasures all-female 
bands too often fall back on. Guitarists 
Susanna Hoffs and Vicki Peterson sharpen 
as many riffs as they swipe; the massed 
vocals show both community and indepen- 
dence. And the songs the band has written 
— especially ‘Hero Takes a Fall’ and “All 
About You,”’ with their controlled rage — 
are rugged antidotes to girl-group supplica- 
tion. Whicn means this isn't a girl group, 
after all. Here's hoping it skews even more 
riffs — and expectations — next time 
around. 

®Carmel, THE DRUM IS EVERYTHING 
(Warner Bros.). Two songs on this début 
by a beat-happy British trio (centering on 
vocalist Carmel McCourt) attempt to make 
sense of the group’s spare, jazzy ambitions: 
the go-go gospel of “‘More, More, More”’ 
(which has nothing to do with Andrea True) 
and the jumpy tease of ‘‘Rockin’ on 
Suicide."’ Otherwise, the band is caught up 
in thudding conceptual endeavors: a version 
of the Miracles’ ‘‘Tracks of My Tears” that 
ignores Smokey's melody; dull, rhythmic 
workouts like the title track and ‘| Thought | 
Was Going Mad’; and a cruel and unusual 
version of ‘Stormy Weather.” 
Minutemen, DOUBLE 
NICKELS ON THE DIME (SST). 
*&kkThe Minutemen, THE POLITICS 
OF TIME (New Alliance). Double Nickels, 
the new two-album set by this SoCal 
nouveau power trio, crams 45 songs into 80 
minutes, launching salvo after salvo against 
the pop process and aiming to demystify 
everything in range. That-the Minutemen 
raise more issues than they resolve is a 
proof of their raging skepticism as well as an 
indictment of it. But despite the deliberately 
scattershot approach, their provocations 
never fail to jar. Guitarist D. Boon wrestles 
with rock's six-string vocabulary rather than 
just razing it to the ground; his unsingerly 
declamations elevate the songs’ didactic- 
conversational mode. Self-proclaimed 
“scientist-rock"’ this may be, but it’s also 
heartfelt enough to take a song entitled 
“The World According to Nouns’’ and ask 
the question ‘What's the verb behind it 
all?’’ The Politics of Time, live and studio 
outtakes from '79 to '83, follows the band 
from its slam-pit beginnings through 
crackpot folkie pickings through its freest 
near-jazz. Early numbers like ‘‘Shit You 
Hear at Parties'’ squeeze the Minutemen’s 
history into a prophetic 1:07; the tight 
propulsion of ‘‘For the Wind God"’ exhibits 
the band’s growing reach; and a muscular 
goof like ‘Party with Me Punker’’ reconciles 
the band’s speedrock with its newer, more 
complex articulations. 

**k*kAlicia Myers, | APPRECIATE 
(MCA). Like Jocelyn Brown's instant clas- 
sic “‘Somebody Else’s Guy,"’ the best songs 
here (“You Get the Best from Me,” 
“Appreciation’’) use their length to give 
vocals room to breathe rather than to 
showcase mechanistic production wizardry 
— far from wanting to storm the world (or 
the dance floor), Myers means to take 
deserved refuge from it. The LP's most 
winning attribute is just a shy charm, but 
such qualities are rare nowadays, and so 
you start to cherish the band's clarity and 
Myers’s no-nonsense small-town talk. The 


attendant hokum may’be expected (‘‘My 
Guy"’), but when Myers lights into the 
closing, hopeless cries of ‘Don't Do Me This 
Way,"’ her vocal riffing makes you think she 
made up the lyric right on the spot. 


PREVIOUS 


& kKing Sunny Adé and His African 
Beats, AURA (island). Whereas last year's 
Synchro System showed an ear for Western 
pop compression, Aura's six tracks return 
to the extended format typical in juju 
without sacrificing the forward momentum 
Adé seeks to instill in his band. The most 
heartening number here might be the 
opener, ‘‘Ase’’: guest harmonica player 
Stevie Wonder reveals a visceral grasp of 
Adé’s coiling multiple meters that trashes 
any hint of a juju cash-in. Although that 
song favors a low-registér dance pulse and 
a clean-cut arrangement in which the bass 
rises above the talking drums, the flurry of 
Adé’s talking-drum beaters can be heard to 
its fullest on “‘Ogunja."’ And ‘“‘Goboromiro"’ 
and ‘‘Oremi"’ wriggle through enough slip- 
pery convolutions to satisfy stringent poly- 
rhythm fanatics. 

Ben, AFRICAN 
FEELING (Stern’s, British import). 
Mohammed Ben's bitter songs of resistance 
favor high-life beats mixed with chiming 
Zairean guitars and heated, almost 
gospelish, chants. In contrast to the eclec- 
ticism of his music, Ben's lyrics zero in on his 
political audiences; he can make _in- 
transigent, rousing points with the bluntest 
language. A good example is ‘‘Preservation 


-of Humanity,’’ the broad antinuke number 


on which Ben's sobbing tenor and the 
swelling dignity of his torrential arrange- 
ments penetrate to basics ignored by most 
agitprop rockers. 

Mapfumo, THE 
CHIMURENGA SINGLES 1976-1980 
(Earthworks, import). 

kThomas Mapfumo, GWINDIGWI 
RINE SHUMBA (Afro Soul, Zimbabwean 
import). From a breakthrough singer and 
bandleader in Zimbabwean music, two 
albums that combine both nightclub elec- 
tricity and the folk delicacy of kalimba 
chants in the service of graphic, populist 
songs. The Chimurenga Singles collects 
Mapfumo's formative work with the Acid 
Band and Black Unlimited, and Gwindigwi 
Rine Shumba brings him almost up to date 
with the second outfit. The blend of 
countrified brusqueness and cerebral ur- 
banity in these records mesmerizes. Against 
Mapfumo's harsh, clipped singing and the 
dry throb of bass and rhythm guitar, the 
trumpets and lead guitar lend cheeky 
accents; and the drums overlay galloping 
tattoos, giving these songs an embattled 
impatience rare in Afropop. The singles 
compilation has the advantage of printed, 
translated lyrics that allow you to appreciate 
Mapfumo's terse details; the second album 
features rounder performances and better 
recording. 

*& kModern Jazz Quartet, ECHOES 
(Pablo). The MJQ's first album since re- 
forming three years ago sounds as fertile as 
the group's first recordings must have 
sounded in the early ‘50s, though it's 
essentially more of the same. That's no 
surprise, and neither is the dominance of 
composer John Lewis's sensibility. What is 
surprising is that pianist Lewis, and not 
vibist Milt Jackson,.walks away with im- 
proviser honors — his extroverted solos 
speak their piece with Basie-like bluntness. 
“Sacha’s March" becomes a gftand show- 
case for Connie Kay’s tubby parade drum- 
ming, reminding you of the role this most 
underrated team player takes in the MJQ's 
equality of voices. Cloaking the primal in the 
regal and displaying a knack for program- 


ming worthy of Ellington, Echoes is music 
created by the performers and fully shaped 
by its composer — an achievement of too 
rare and too high an order to be taken 
lightly, or for granted. 

kkkSonny Okosun, LIBERATION 
(Shanachie). This US introduction boils 
down several of Okosun’s Nigerian records 
by excluding a few monotonous, one-riff 
rave-ups and underscoring his flair for Afro- 
skank (‘‘Amen’') and hybrid funk (“Olu 
Ebube"’). Although his most mordant, 
corrosive revamping of reggae, “Fire in 
Soweto,"’ was snapped up by Heartbeat’s 
Black Star Liner anthology, ‘Tell Them," 
“High Life,"’ and the title song sport deft 
chorus hooks and cagy drum patterns. The 
trouble is that they also reduce Okosun to a 
well-meaning sloganeer, a solidly liberal 
popularizer of postcolonial discontent. 

*& & & Tina Turner, PRIVATE DANCER 
(Capitol). On the finest album of her career, 
Tina Turner stops singing for men — be 
they former mates or adoring white rock 
fans — and starts singing for ferself. 
Disciplining the work of five different British 
producers, she grates against their hide- 
and-seek rhythms even as she energizes 
them. ‘‘What's Love Got To Do with It,’’ one 
of the year’s worthiest number-one singles, 
defines the-gap between frenzied lust and 
romance that’s always been central to 
Tina's supposed madwoman persona. And 
her version of Mark Knopfier's title song pits 
the mercenary jadedness of every bad girl 
who wants the good life against the dying 
fall of exhausted sax and rhythms that stop 
in mid-measure, sick and tired of dancing. 
& KVarious Performers, GET RIGHT 
WITH GOD: HOT GOSPEL 1947-1953 
(Krazy Kat, import). Despite the rough 
mono sound, these 16 obscure sides that 
Bob Laughton has compiled from East 
Coast sources catch g music in its 
postwar “golden era,"’ the crude but 
inspirational sound of a genre dawning. 
Sister O.M. Terrell’'s flexed guitar playing 
and unthreatened singing on “I'm Going to 
That City’’ suggest the calm eye in an 
apocalyptic storm; the lead-trading of the 
Five Blind Boys’ Archie Brownlee and the 
Reverend Percell Perkins produces a tour 
de force ‘‘When God Dips His Pen of Love."’ 
And the glimpses of singing preachers 
might be the most valuable of all, among 
them W.M. Chambers's tussle between ‘Me 
and the Devil’’ and B.C. Campbell's loose- 
limbed description of showing up in heaven 
in “Sweepin’ Thru the Gate."’ (Not to 
mention Otis Jackson and the National 
Clouds of Joy's love song to FDR, “Tell Me 
Why You Like Roosevelt.’’) 


CLASSICS 


**k*XTHE BEST OF SPINNERS (At- 
lantic, 1978). This greatest-hits set, like the 
band's Atlantic début or 1975's Pick of the 
Litter, transters the motives of the seminal 
‘50s R & B vocal groups to the diffuse '70s, 
where they find themselves irretrievably 
changed. The Spinners’ sound may have 
been pushed by Thom Bell's sleek, gliding 
arrangements, but it was led every step of 
the way by the late vocalist Philippe Wynne. 
Against the unflagging locomotion of the 
Sigma Sound house band, the posture of 
the singers was surprisingly humble (the 
indelible ‘‘I'll Be Around’'), even grateful 
(‘One of a Kind (Love Affair),"’ the Dionne 
Warwick duet ‘‘Then Came You"), and 
surprisingly matter-of-fact about the hard 
luck that the glossy music rushed to deny 
(“Ghetto Child,”’ ‘‘Sadie’’). Wynne’s high 
tenor bespoke a dandy unsure of his next 
step, an ordinary man dressed up for 
Saturday night knowing full well he'd have 
to work a Sunday-morning shift. None of 
which reduces the home-grown comment of 
“Games People Play’ or the silliness of 
“Rubberband Man’; the glory of the 
Spinners on these sides is that they never 
took their own slickness for granted. Odd, 
because the comeliness of these singles 
made it awtully easy for fans to do so. (The 
Best of Spinners is available wherever 
records are spun in stores.) 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Music of the Baby Boomers 


“The Big Chill” . . . The 60s and ’70s. 
These are the all-time greatest rock and 
roll hits . .. without the mush! 


TRIVIA QUIZ 


Movie buffs! 
Channel 5 wants to take you to the movies. All you 
have to do is answer these 3 trivia questions correctly. 
We'll award the first 100 correct entries received with 
a pair of tickets to a special preview screening of 
Paramount's new film, “First Born,” starring Teri Garr. 


Good Luck! . 
Watch for the answers here next week or during the 
Sunday Oct. 7 Great Entertainment feature, “Daisy 


Kenyon.” 


And, don't miss this weekend's Great Entertainment 
presentations: 


Smile, Jenny, You're Dead a 
Saturday, October 6, 12 midnight 


Daisy Kenyon 
Sunday, October 7, 12:30AM 


ME TROMEDIA BOSTON 


QUIZ NO. 1 


Great Entertainment 
Trivia Quiz # 1 
WCVB-TV 

5 TV Place 
Needham, MA 02192 


Send to 


1. Of the 3 stars in THE PHILADELPHIA STORY, only 
one won the Best Acting Oscar. (Circle one) 


A. Katharine Hepburn 
B. Cary Grant 
C. Jimmy Stewart 


2. One of the screen's top character actors began his 
film career in the 1930's and played “Max” on television's 
HART TO HART. What's his name? 


3. What was Jimmy Stewart's name in HARVEY? 


Name 


Address 


City/Town 


State Zip 


Answers must be received by midnight, October 5, 


1984. 
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Film listings 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance 
notification, and films may run longer than 
noted. Please call the theater before stepping 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Saturday, Sept. 29, to 
Sunday, Oct. 7. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Basket Case: through Thurs., 1, 2:40, 6, 7:45, 
9:30 

The Little Shop of Horrors: Fri., Sat., 11:30 

ll: Purple Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

BEACON HILL I, Il & Ill (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

1: C.H.U.D.: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 53:30, 
7:45, 10 

il: Revenge of the Nerds: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:45 

ill: Basket Case: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 

CHARLES |, Il & Ill (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

1: Windy City: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
9:55 

i: Until September: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45 

il: Amadeus: through Thurs., 2, 5, 8; Fri., Sat., 1, 
4:15, 7:30, 10 

CHERI I, & Ill (536-2870) 

Dalton Street near the Prudential Center 

I: Irreconcilable Differences: 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

|: All of Me: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 
10 

Ill: Places in the Heart: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

CINEMA 57 | & fi (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

1: Purple Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 
10:15; Mon., no 5:45 or 8 p.m. shows 

il: The Wild Life: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

i: The Bostonians: through Thurs., 
12:10, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 9:55 

li: The Woman in Red: through Thurs., 10:10 
a.m., 12:10, 2:10, 4:10, 6:10, 8:10, 10:10; Fri., 
Sat., 12:10 a.m. show; Sun. and Tues.,, no 10:10 
a.m. show 

It: Buckaroo Banzai: 10 a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; 
Fri. and Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 
IV: Careful, He Might Hear You: through Thurs., 
10, 12:15, 2:35, 5:50; 7:20, 9:55; Fri. and Sat., 
midnight; Sun. no 10 a.m. show 


10 a.m., 


V: Ghostbusters: through Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 

12:10, 2:10, 4:10, 6:10, 8:15, 10:15; Fri. and Sat., 

12:10 a.m.; Sun., no 10:10 a.m. show 

VI: First Name: Carmen: through Thurs., 10:20 

a.m., 12:20, 2:20, 4:20, 6:20, 8:15, 10; Fri. and 

Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:20 a.m. show 

Vil: God Must Be Crazy: through Thurs.. 10:30 
m., 12:50, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri. and Sat., 

midnight; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

Vill: Cal: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:40, 2:50, 

5, 7:30, 9:40; Fri. and Sat., 11:30; Sun. no 10:30 

a.m. show 

IX: The Bostonians: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 

12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Fri. and Sat., 

midnight; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

X: Where’s Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11.a.m., 

noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun., 1, 2,3, 4,5 

NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Cummington Street 

|: Another Country: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:10, 

4:50, 6:35, 8:20, 10:15; Tues., no 8:20 show 

I; Repo Man: through Thurs., 1, 2:40, 4:25, 6:10, 

8:30, 10:20 

ii: Les compéres: through Thurs., 1:15, 2:55, 

4:40, 6:25, 8:10, 10:10 

IV: Where the Buffalo Roam: through Thurs., 

1:05, 2:50, 4:35, 6:20, 8:05, 10 

V: Bad Manners: through Thurs., 1:20, 3, 4:45, 

6:30, 8:15, 10:05 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

A Soldier's Story: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 

7:45, 10 

Pl ALLEY | & Il (227-6676) 

237 Washington Street 

|: Impulse: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 4:40, 6:30, 

8:20, 10:10 

i: The Evil That Men Do: through Thurs., 1:30, 

3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

I: Tightrope: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:25, 7:30, 10; 
Fri. and Sat., midnight 

I: All of Me: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri. and Sat., midnight 

Il: Revenge of the Nerds: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri. and Sat., midnight 

IV: Buckaroo Banzai: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri. and Sat., midnight 

V: Impulse: 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri. and 
Sat., midnight 

CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 

111 Washington Street 

This Is Spinal Tap: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:15; 
Sat. and Sun. mats., 2:15, 4, 5:45 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, Il & Ill (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

|: Until September: through Thurs. Call for times. 
il: The Evil That Men Do: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

I: Windy City: through Thurs. Call for times. 


IV: Ghostbusters: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: The Wild Life: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard Street 

k irreconcilable Differences: all week, 3:35, 6:30, 
7:35, 9:45; Sat. and Sun. mats., 1:20 
I: Aguirre, the Wrath of God: through Thurs., 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:45; SAt. and Sun. mats., 1, 2:45 
Peppermint Soda: Fri. and Sat., 4:30, 8; Sat. 
mat., 1 
Voyage en Douce: Fri. ahd Sat., 6:15, 9:45; Sat. 
mat, 2:45 
Jonah Who Will Be 25 in the Year 2000: Sun. the . 
7th, 4, 8 
My Dinner with André: Sun. the 7th, 2, 6, 10 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

Open City: Sat. and Sun., 3:30, 8 

8%: Sat. and Sun., 1, 5:30, 10 

Senso: Mon. and Tues., 6, 10:05 

Paisan: Mon. and Tues., 3:50, 8 

Voyage to Italy: Wed. and Thurs., 5:30, 10:15 
La Terra Trema: Wed and Thurs., 3, 7:30 

La Strada: Fri. and Sat., 3:45, 7:50 

Two Women: Fri. and Sat., 6, 10; Sat. mat., 1:50 
La Dolce Vita: starts Sun., 2:15, 7 

Miracle in Milan: starts Sun., 5:15, 10:20 
FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) 

Fresh Pond Shopping Center 

Closed; watch for fall reopening. 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (964-4580) 

10 Church Street 

|: Purple Rain: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:45, / 
10 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
Ul: Cal: through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
Night of the Living Dead: Sat. the 29th, midnight 
The Man Who Feil to Earth: Fri. and Sat. the 5th 
and 6th, midnight 

Il; The Big Chill: Sat. the 29th, noon, 4, 8:10 
Educating Rita: Sat. the 29th, 1:55, 5:55, 10:05 
Casablanca: Sun. the 30th, 12:30, 4, 7:40 

The Maltese Falcon: Sun. the 30th, 2:25, = 55, 
9:40 

Under Fire: Mon., 2:55, 7:45 

Missing: Mon., 12:45, 5:15, 10:05 

Star Trek: The Search for Spock: Tues., noon, 
3:45, 7:50 

Top Secret: Tues., 2, 5:45, 10:05 

Fast Times at Ridgemont High: Wed., 1, 4:20, 8 
Rock 'n’ Roll High School: Wed., 2:40, 6, 9:50 
Kagemusha: Thurs., 2, 7:40 

Dersu Uzala: Thurs., 4:55, 10:30 

Flashdance: Fri., 3, 7:35 ; 

Fame: Fri., 12:30, 4:50, 9:35 

The Story of “O”: Fri. and Sat. the 5th and 6th, 
midnight 

Year of Living Dangerously: Sat. the 6th, 3:05, 
7:40 

Gallipoli: Sat. the 6th, 1, 5:15, 9:50 

Bread and Chocolate: Sun. the 7th, noon, 4:05, 
8:30 

Get Out Your Handkerchiefs: Sun. the 7th, 2:05, 
6:10, 9:35 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

5 JFK St 

First Name: Carmen: all week, 4:15, 6, 7:45. 


9:30; Sat., Sun. mat., 2:30 

OFF THE WALL CINEMA (354-5678) 

15 Pearl Street 

Burroughs: the Movie: through Thurs., 6:10, 8, 
9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:30, 4:20 

The Three Caballeros: starts Fri., 6, 8, 10; Sat. 
and Sun. mats., noon, 2, 4 

ORSON WELLES |, Ii & (868-3600) 

1001 Mass. Ave. 

I: Under the Voicano: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

Metropolis: starts Fri., 1:45, 3:15, 4:45, 6:15, 8, 
9:45: Fri. no 8 p.m. show 

Brother from Another Planet: Fri... 8 

Pink Floyd’s The Wall: Fri., Sat., midnight 

i; Frances: Sat. the 29th, 2:15, 7:15 

Coal Miner’s Daughter: Sat. the 29th, 4:50, 9:45 
Funny Girl: Sun.-Tues., 2:15, 7:15 

The Apartment: Sun.-Tues., 5, 10 

Badlands: Wed. and Thurs., 2, 5:45, 9:30 
Bonnie and Clyde: Wed. and Thurs., 3:45, 7:30 
Under the Volcano: starts Fri., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

Liquid Sky: Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: This Is Spinal Tap: all week, 1:30, 3, 4:30, 6, 
7:45, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight show 


FILM SPECIALS 


ALL PEOPLES CONGRESS presents Bitter 
Cane, documentary on life in Haiti, Sept. 29 at 7 
and 9 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., 
Boston. Admission $3; call 424-1176. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., presents documentaries on musical 
performers, Mondays at 6:30 p.m. Oct. 1: Say 
Amen, Somebody. 

BRANDEIS FILM COLLECTIVE presents films 
Tues. at 7 and 9:30 p.m. in the Levin Ballroom, 
Brandeis University Waltham. Admission $1.50; 
call 894-6191. Oct. 2: Hal Ashby’s The Last 
Detail, with Jack Nicholson. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789) presents international films 
depicting ‘real life’ Fridays at 7 and 9 p.m. at 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Ad- 
mission $3. Oct. 5: Satyajit Ray's Days and 
Nights in the Forest. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (620-0050), 123 
Union Ave., Framingham, presents an inter- 
national film festival Wednesdays at 8 p.m. 
through Nov. 14; admission $2.75. Oct. 3: G.W. 
Pabst’'s Diary of a Lost Girl. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (283-7673), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester, presents Phantom of the 
Opera, with Lon Chaney, at 8 p.m., with organ 
accompaniment. Admission $4, children $1; call 
for reservations 

HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 1555 Mass. 
Ave., Camb., presents films Thurs. and Sun. at 
7:30 p.m.; donation $2. Sept. 30: Yasujiro Ozu's 
Tokyo Story. Oct. 4: Jean Renoir's A Day in the 
Country. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films in the Lecture Hall of the Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., Camb.; 
admission $2. Sept. 29 at 7:30 p.m. Sartre par lui- 
méme (Sartre by Himself). Sept. 29 at 9:30 p.m., 
Vittorio de Sica's The Condemned of Altona. Oct. 
1 at 5 p.m. and Oct. 2 at 8 p.m.: John Huston’s 


The Maltese Falcon. Oct. 1 at 8 p.m. and Oct. 2 at 
5 p.m.: Edward Dmytryk’s Murder My Sweet. 
Oct. 3 at 5 and 8 p.m.: Alain Resnais'’s Last Year 
at Marienbad. Oct. 4 at 7:30 p.m.: Bufuel’s Los 
olvidados. Oct. 5 at 7:30 p.m. and Oct. 6 at 9:30 
p.m.: Pedro Olea’s Bang Bang, You're Dead. Oct. 
5 at 9:30 p.m. and Oct. 6 at 7:30 p.m.: Ivan 
Zulueta's Rapture. Oct. 31 at 5. and 8 p.m:: 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s The Spider's Stratagem. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
Michael Bock, co-director of the Berlin Inter- 
national Film Festival, talking on the history of 
video art and screening recent video efforts by 
international artists, Oct. 2 ai 8 p.m. Co- 
sponsored by the Goethe institute. Admission 
$2.50; call 266-5151. 

MIT GERMAN DEPT. and the Goethe institute of 
Boston present West German films on the Third 
Reich, through Oct. 2 at 7:30 p.m. at MIT, 
building 10, 2nd, floor, room 250; enter by way of 
77 Mass. Ave., Camb. Free. Sept. 29: Wolfgang 
Staudte’s Kirmes. Sept. 30: Alexander Kiuge’s 
Die Patriotin. Oct. 1: Michael Verhoeven's Die 
weisse Rose. Oct. 2: Usch Bartheimess-Weller's 
The Children from No. 67. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9377), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, presents Luis Bufuel 
films Fridays through Dec. 14, in the original 
languages, with English subtitles. Admission $3; 
cali 267-9300, ext. 306. Sept. 28 at 5:30 p.m.: La 
joven. Sept. 28 at 8 p.m.: Los olvidados. Oct. 5 at 
5:30 p.m.: Wuthering Heights. Oct. 5 at 8 p.m.: E/ 
(This Strange Passion. Also, films of the German 
Democratic Republic). Thurs. through Oct. 25. 
Oct. 4 at 5:30 p.m.: Konrad Wolf's Mama, I'm 
Alive (Mama, ich lebe). Oct. 4 at 8 p.m.: Wolf's 
Solo Sunny. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, presents 
films Saturdays at 2 p.m.; free. Sept. 29: 
Chaplin's ‘‘The Gold Rush.” 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston, presents The Alien Oct. 5 at 5:30 
and 8 p.m. No charge above museum admission, 
which ranges, on Fridays, from $1.50 to $2.50. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Cen- 
tre St., Newton, présents films Wed. at 7 p.m.; 
free. Oct. 3: “Dick Smith: Make-up Artist” and 
Masters of Modern Sculpture, Part |. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
Wednesdays at the Basement Gallery, 35 
Kingston St. Boston; Fridays and Sundays at the 


- Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 


Brookline; and Saturdays at the Modern Times 
Café, 134 Hampshire St., Camb. Admission $3. 
Sept. 28 at 8 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center, Sept. 
29 at 9 p.m. at Modern Times, and Sept. 30 at 
7:30 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center: Nelson 
Pereira dos Santos's How Tasty Was My Little 
Frenchman. Sept. 30 at 3 p.m. at Brookline Arts 
Center: Chaplin's Modern Times; $2. Oct. 3 at 
8:15 p.m. at Basement Gallery and Oct. 5 at 8 
p.m. at Modern Times: /t! The Terror from 
Beyond Space ; $5. 

SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY 
(268-0180), 646 East Broadway, South Boston, 
presents Shakespearean films, Thursdays at 6 
p.m., Oct. 4-25. Free. Oct. 4: Romeo and Juliet, 
the ballet with Nureyev and Fonteyn. 


1001 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE, 868-3600 


A UNIVERSAL RELEASE 
1:30, 3:30, 5 


FriOct.5 at 8:00 


No se puede vivir sin amar. 
(One cannot live without love.) 


ALBERT FINNEY 
JACQUELINE BISSET 
ANTHONY ANDREWS 


:30, 7:45, 10:00 


TheBrotherFrom 
Another Planet 


MIE 


= WOME N: 


N AC SSES 


(1960) 5 


SNEAK PREVIEW 


STARTS FRIDAY 


OCTOBER 5 ak 
FriOct.5 NO 8:00 SHOW 6:15. 8: 


Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2 
Sun/Mon/Tues 


FUNNY GIRL (1968) 
“A THE APARTMENT 


Oct. 3, 4 Wed/Thurs 
BADLANDS (1973) 
2:00, 5:45, 9:30 

BONNIE & CLYDE 
(1967) 3:45, 7:30 


TO COME ALONG SINCE 
FRANCES (1982 

COAL MINER’S Vincent Canby—New Yorn 
DAUGHTER (1980) THIS 1S 
4:50, 9:45 


:00, 10:00 


October 5 and 6 


““ONE OF THE FUNNIEST PARODIES 


1984 EMBASSY PICTURES RIGHTS RESERVE 


1:30, 3:00, 4:30, 6:00, 7:45, 9:30 


FIFTH ANNUAL HORROR FILM MARATHON 


THE BODY SNATCHER 
REVENGE OF THE ZOMBIES 


THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTELN 
"THE HILLS HAVE EYES 


Sun. Oct. 7th at Midnight to Mon. Oct. 8th at Noon. 
Admissio' 


THE LATE SHOWS 


Friday & Saturday at Midnight 


Reston 


THE INNOCENTS 
PHANTASM 


THE HUNGER 


Fay 
12:00 


12:00 


| 
| 7 R= 
Songs performed by PAT BENATAR=BILLY SQUIER 
5. 4:45, 
9:45 
12:00 
- 


Suburban cinemas 


These listings run from Saturday, Sept. 29, to 
Sunday, Oct. 7. 


ARLINGTON, Capito! (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Gremlins: through Thurs., 7, 9 

ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Red Dawn: through Thurs., 7,9 ' 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 
Gremiins: starts Fri. Call for times. 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema |-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

t: Impulse: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 
9:30 


Ut: C.H.U.D.; through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

lit: Revenge of the Nerds: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Ghostbusters: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:40, 9:45 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail (588-5050) 

|: All of Me: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:30 

Irreconcilable Differences: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 9:30 

WW: Purple Rain: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45 

BROCKTON, Sack I-IV (963-1010) 

Route 57 

|: Impulse: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 
9:45 

lt: Windy City: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10; Sat. the 29th, no 7:45 show 
Places in the Heart: Sat. the 29th, 7:30 

lil: The Wild Life: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 j 

IV: The Evil That Men Do: through Thyrs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 9:20 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

t: Revenge of the Nerds: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

ll: The Wild Life: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 


tt: Purple Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:40; Sat., midnight show 

{V: Exterminator Wt: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

DANVERS, Sack |-Vi (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

i: Karate Kid: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 7:20, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

i: The Evil That Men Do: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

1; The Woman in Red: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

IV: Impulse: 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:40, 9:40 

V: Windy City: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

Vi: Ghostbusters: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:30, 
7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24 

i: Until September: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat. and Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30; Sat. the 
29th, no 7:30 show. 

Places in the Heart: Sat. the 29th, 7:30 

i: The Wild Life: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat. 
and Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

DEDHAM, Showcase 9 (326-2 100) 

950 Providence St. 

|: All of Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: The Wild Life: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ti: Windy City: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Purple Rain: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: irreconcilable Differences: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: Until September: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 


Vil: The Evil That Men Do: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Tightrope: through Thurs. Call for times. 
1X: Basket Case: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 

{: Windy City: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:35 

i: C.H.U.D.: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

WW: Purple Rain: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 


7:40, 9:45 

IV: The Wild Life: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

V: Ghostbusters: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:55; Sat., midnight show 

Vi: impulse: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

NATICK, Sack I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 

i: Until September: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show; Sat. the 
29th, no 7:35 show 

Places in the Heart: Sat. the 29th, 7:30 

Ut: All of Me: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 


- 7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11;45 show 


WW: Basket Case: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:25, 5:25, 
7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

IV: The Evil That Men Do: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:15, 5:20, :35, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

V: irreconcilable Differences: through Thurs., 
1:05, 3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:55; Fri. and Sat., 
midnight 

Vi: Revenge of the Nerds: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
NEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 

102 Beacon St., Newton Centre 

|: The Jigsaw Man: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30, 
Sat. and Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 

ll: Gremlins: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat. and 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

{: The Revolt of Job: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:35; 
Sat. and Sun. mats., 5 

Ut: Erendira: all week, 7:35, 9:35; Sat. and Sun. 
mats., 5 

ti: The Man from Snowy River: through Thurs., 
7:15 

To Begin Again: through Thurs., 9:05; Sat. and 
Sun. mats., 5:30 

| Married a Shadow: starts Fri. Call for times. 
La Balance: starts Fri. Call for times. 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

i: All of Me: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:30 


Nerds in Peabody 


Irreconcilable Differences: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 9:30 

it: Revenge of the Nerds: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

|: All of Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: Purple Rain: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt: irreconcilable Differences: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IV: C.H.U.D.: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: The Evil That Men Do: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Ghostbusters: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Windy City: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Until September: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Tightrope: through Thurs. Call for times. 

X: Basket Case: through Thurs. Call for times. 
SOMERVILLE, Sack Assembly Sq. (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. . 

1: C.H.U.D.: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 7:40, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

i: Windy City: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 
10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. show; Sat. the 29th, 
no 7:50 show 

Places in the Heart: Sat. the 29th, 7:30 

WW: Until September: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 


IV: Tightrope: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. show 

V: The Wild Life: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:35, 
7:45, 10:10 

Vi The Evil that Men Do: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 
Vil: Revenge of the Nerds: through Thurs., 1, 
2:50, 4:40, 6:30, 8:20, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vili: Basket Case: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 
5:40, 7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

{X: Ghostbusters: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

X: Impulee: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30; Fri. and Sat., 11:45 

Xk: irreconcilable Differences: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
Xi: All of Me: through Thurs., 1:05, 2:55, 4:45, 
6:35, 8:25, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. show 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-108 1) 

55 Davis Sq., West Somerville 

Annie Hall: Sat. the 29th, 6, 9:45 

Chilly Scenes of Winter: Sat. the 29th, 4:10, 7:50 
The Song Remains the Same: Sat. the 29th, 
midnight 

Duck Soup: Sun.-Tues., 3:50, 8 

Horse Feathers: Sun.-Tues., 6:40 

Monkey Business: Sun.-Tues., 5:10, 9:20 
STONEHAM, General Cinema | & I! (438-4050) 
Routes 128 and 28 

|: Gremlins: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat. mat., 
2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:25 

tt: Red Dawn: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat. mat., 
2; Sun. mat., 2, 4:20 

WALTHAM, General Cinema | & Ii (890-1064) 
477 Winter St. 

|: Gremlins: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat. mat., 
2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:25 

lt: Red Dawn: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat. mat., 
2; Sun. mat., 2, 4:20 : 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

|: The Evil That Men Do: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Ht; All of Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 

tt: Ghostbusters: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Windy City: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Tightrope: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: irreconcilable Differences: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vil: Basket Case: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: Until September: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


606 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 424-1500 


For Group Sales Information Call 424-1824 after 100 pm 


““Repo Man’ is a 


“The most ex- 
citing comedy of 


find...funny, 
funky, fresh and 
surprising.” 


—Jay Carr, Boston Globe 


Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


LES 


OMPERES 


[PG] 1:15, 2:55, 4:40, 6:25, 8:10, 10:10 


BILL MURRAY 


the 80’s. And the 
most bizarre.” 


—Bruce Kirkland, Toronto Sun 


1:00, 2:40, 4:25, 6:10, 8:30, 10:20 


BRITISH ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
“Phyllis Logan, Outstanding Newcomer of 1983" 


“THE LUMINOUS PRESENCE OF 
PHYLLIS LOGAN LIGHTS UP 
‘ANOTHER TIME, ANOTHER PLACE’ 


- - - Miss Logan is a radiant actress, who like Vanessa 
Redgrave can look believably plain and unbelievably 
beautiful at almost the same second.”” — Vincent Canby. N.Y Times 


1:05, 2:50, 4:35, 6:20, 8:05, 10:00 


- David B 


HERE THE 


“RAVISHINGLY 
BEAUTIFUL! 


it hasthe beauty and fervor 
of “CHARIOTS OF FIRE 


Carrie Rickey, Boston Heraid 


weird chemicals, 
alcohol, violence or 
insanity to anyone... 
but they've always 
worked for me” 


UMBRELLA Fitms LTD 
1084 THE SAMUEL GOLDWYN COMPANY 


THE SAMUEL GOLDWYN COMPANY 


THE SAMUEL GOLDWYN COMPANY 
PRESENTS 


PHYLLIS LOGAN 


GIOVANNI MAURIELLO »:+ DENISE COFFEY 


written & directed by 


based on the novel by 


MICHAEL RADFORD -JESSIE KESSON 


STARTS FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5th 


An ORION Release 
CLASSICS 


Final Days 
1:25, 3:10, 4:50, 


6:35, 
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Film strips 


compiled by Owen Gleiberman 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Teachers (1984). Nick Nolte stars in a new drama that takes a 
light look at America’s declining educational standards. Nolte’s hero is a once-dedicated, 
now-jaded history teacher at John F. Kennedy High School who's forced to re-examine his 
profession when a student slaps a lawsuit against the school for having allowed him to 
graduate as an illiterate. JoBeth Williams is the former JFK student who's heading the 
prosecution, and Judd Hirsch is the wily principal; Arthur Hiller directed. Opens Friday. 
October 5, at Cinema 57 and the Circle. and in the suburbs 


& 


* & & 12 AGUIRRE, THE WRATH OF GOD 
(1972). Werner Herzog's visually spectacu- 
lar film about a demented conquistador 
(the remarkable Klaus Kinski) who leads an 
expedition down the Amazon River in 
search of the golden city of Ei Dorado 
Essentially an exotic meditation on Heart of 
Darkness, the movie plods a bit. but 
Herzog's images of dense greenery, jungle 
savagery, and bizarre wildlife have a 
dreamlike intensity that carries you through 


Superb 
ok Good 
Middling 
* Bearable 
e A turkey 


Films without ratings have not 
been viewed as we go to press. We 
intend no judgment. 


to the final note of madness. Coolidge 
Corner 

*% & & 2 ALL OF ME (1984). A slap-happy 
romantic farce that displays Steve Martin 
and Lily Tomlin at their peak. Tomlin is a rich 
spinster whose soul lands inside a male 
lawyer (Martin); what follows is a up- 
roarious three-legged race for mind and 
body. with characters that fit the gimmick 
as perfectly as a couple of vaudeville clowns 
in a costume horse. Martin pulls off one 
virtuoso effect after another; his body is 
always tangling with centrifugal force, and 
you get the feeling his center of gravity is 
split along with everything else. Tomlin isn't 
on scren as often, but she gets some 
epithets she can really sink her teeth into — 
as well as a courtroom scene that's the 
most inspired bit of cross-sexual mimicry 
since the drag queen in La cage aux folles 
imitated John Wayne. Car! Reiner directed. 
Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

AMADEUS (1984). Peter Shaffer's 
popular stage play pretends to be about the 


phenomenon of Mozart, but Shaffer is less 
interested in what made Mozart tick than in 
what the composer can tell middiebrows 
about themselves. Thomas Hulce is a 
babyfaced, irreverent Amadeus, and F. 
Murray Abraham is Antonio Salieri, the 
workaday composer who — in one of those 
fanciful anecdotes beloved by record-jacket 
annotators — is said to have murdered his 
gifted contemporary out of jealousy. The 
movie is an improvement on the play, 
mostly because it features more of Mozart 
and his music. But it's still claptrap — a 
pedestrian meditation on ‘‘genius’’ that 
invites audiences to appreciate Mozart's 
music the way Salieri did and then to share 
his resentment at not being born with the 
same talent. Milos Forman directed 
Charles. 

& KX ANNIE HALL (1977). By making 
the neurotic pitfalls of a contemporary 
courtship both funny and endearing, Woody 
Allen created a classic comedy — one that 
will probably go down as the quintessential 
“relationship movie" of the '70s. Allen plays 
Alvy Singer, a New York nightclub comic 
who wins and then loses the love of a spacy 
Midwestern WASP (Diane Keaton). Tony 
Roberts, Paul Simon, and Shelley Duvall 
costar. Somerville Theatre = 

ANOTHER COUNTRY (1984). The 
conceit of Julian Mitchell’s screenplay is 
that teenage trauma can explain the career 
of Guy Burgess, the Britisher who passed 
government secrets on to the Soviet Union 
during the '40s. The movie is set during 
Burgess’s schoo! days at Eton, a pampered 
life that encompasses cricket. prayers, 
sherry in the common rooms, and — most 
important for the openly homosexual 
Burgess (under the alias Bennett here) — 
schoolboy crushes on other schoolboys. 
Rupert Everett's Bennett is a sympathetic 
sort of rake, but the film stumbles over itself 
trying to ‘explain’ him; in the end, it 
becomes the unconvincing story of a man 
who turned on class and country like a child 
throwing a tantrum. Directed by Marek 
Kanievska. Nickelodeon. 

*&*&KXTHE APARTMENT (1960). Among 
the most balanced and successful of Billy 
Wilder's bitter comedies. Schmucky ex- 
ecutive Jack Lemmon lends his apartment 
to philandering boss Fred MacMurray, then 
falls in love with MacMurray’'s latest mis- 
tress, Shirley MacLaine. Lemmon and 
MacLaine have rarely been better, and 
there's a brief lesson in Italian cuisine that 
beats anything the Romagnolis have ever 
cooked up. Orson Welles 


(1974). Terrence 
Malick’s remarkably accomplished first fea- 
ture is based on the true story of Charlie 
Starkweather, the teenager whose Midwest 
killing spree made national headlines in 
1958. Of this near-legendary tale Malick has 
made a spare, taut film whose cool, glassy 
surface only heightens its horror. Martin 
Sheen and Sissy Spacek are the 
protagonists — a pair of lover culprits as 
chilly and restrained as Penn's Bonnie and 
Clyde were hot and bothered. Orson Welles. 
* *XBASKET CASE (1982). Amateurish 
gross-out comedy about a mop-topped kid 
who moves into a Times Square fleabag 
toting a rectangular wicker basket, which 
carries his murderous Siamese twin. The 
monster is an amusing little creation — a 
kind of mini-Jabba the Hutt who's all face, 
arms, and teeth. But the film's tacky. no- 
budget atmosphere isn't campy so much as 
good old-fashioned dull. With Kevin van 
Hentenryck; written and directed by Frank 
Henoniotter. Beacon Hill, Allston, suburbs. 
BIZET’S CARMEN (1984). At last — the 
original. Francesco Rosi directs this all-new, 
three-hour version of the Bizet opera, with a 
cast featuring Placido Domingo and Julia 
Migenes-Johnson. Copley Place. ° 

*&*k*kXBONNIE AND CLYDE (1967). 
One of the great films of the ‘60s, and 
revolutionary in its ironic depiction of 
violence, romance, and the American past. 
Warren Beatty and Faye Dunaway are 
Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker, the two 
glamorous outlaws living on borrowed time, 
and Gene Hackman, Estelle Parsons, and 
Michael J. Pollard are their quirky gang of 
desperadoes. As directed by Arthur Penn, 
from a script by Robert Benton and David 
Newman, the movie is a pure eruption of 
storytelling energy. Orson Welles. 

*XTHE BOSTONIANS (1984). Henry 
James's atypically gritty novel about 
feminism in 1870s Boston becomes a dry 
and cautious film. The tormented heroine 
(played by Vanessa Redgrave) is a fanatic 
reformer. who vies with her chivalrous 
Southern cousin (Christopher Reeve) for 
the affections of a beautiful young woman 
(Madeleine Potter) who is also a phenome- 
nal feminist orator. The filmmaking team of 
director James Ivory and screenwriter Ruth 
Prawer Jhabvala are too polite (and inept) 
to dramatize James's tantalizing am- 
biguities, and only Vanessa Redgrave es- 
capes their overly refined treatment. With 


hardly a line in the script to suggest internal 
Struggle, she conveys the. self-lacerating 
horror of a fractured, alienated personality. 
Copley Place. 

* BURROUGHS (1983). A disturbing 
documentary portrait of William S. Bur- 
roughs that touches on all the salient 
episodes in the scandalous author's life — 
from the apparently accidental shooting of 
his wife on a drunken William Tell dare to his 
days as a junkie in Tangiers. Burroughs 
appears before us as a kind of twisted 
American aristocrat. He may dress in threé- 
piece bankers’ suits and talk in the parched, 
closed-mouth mumble of an aged Wail 
Street lawyer, but his furtive, trembling 


» presence suggests less a Capitulation to the 


ways of the well-bred and powerful than a 
perverse rebellion against thern. Directed by 
Howard Brookner. Off the Wall. 


Cc 


CAREFUL HE MIGHT HEAR YOU 
(1984). Overwrought Australian melodrama 
about a six-year-old orphan who becomes 
the object of a custody battle between his 
two aunts: loving Aunt Lila (Robyn Nevin) , 
who's taken care of him since his mother's 
death, and strident Aunt Vanessa (Wendy 
Hughes), a rich, emotionally blocked 
fashion plate who swoops in from England 
to assert her rights of possession. The 
movie wants to be another Kramer vs. 
Kramer, but its disquieting Gothic overtones 
keep tripping up the sentimental story. 
Directed by Carl Schultz. Copley Place. 

& & CASABLANCA (1942). You must 
remember this. Harvard Square. 
*&k*k*XCHILLY SCENES OF WINTER 
(1979). A scruffy, charming, occasionally 
spooky comedy of romantic fixation 
directed by Joan Micklin Silver. John Heard 
gives a thoughtful, detailed performance as 
Charles, an aimless young man obsessed 
with a former love (Mary Beth Hurt) who 
left him to return to her husband. The movie 
is too winsome at times, but its addled, 
tenderly sarcastic tone is more than a 
matter of style. It's a way of getting at the 
truth about a milieu — that of the last weary 
stragglers from the ‘60s generation. Somer- 
vile Theatre. 

* 2C.H.U.D. (1984). The generic monsters 
are the biggest disappointment in this 
offbeat but predictable horror yarn about 
“cannibalistic humanoid underground 
dwellers’’ — New York City bag ladies and 
winos who've been living in the empty 


Its Monday morning at JFK High. 


A student bites a teacher. 
The school psychologist goes berserk. 
The substitute teacher is a certified lunatic. 
And students graduate who can’t read or write. 


TEACHERS 


sarring NICK NOLTE - JOBETH WILLIAMS - JUDD HIRSCH - RALPH MACCHIO 
“TEACHERS” ALLEN GARFIELD win LEE GRANT ans RICHARD MULLIGAN 
Written by W. R. MCKINNEY Production Designed by RICHARD MacDONALD Director of Photography DAVID M. WALSH 
Executive Producer IRWIN RUSSO Produced by AARON RUSSO Directed By ARTHUR HILLER 


United Artists Presents 
An AARON RUSSO Production 
An ARTHUR HILLER Film 


SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ON RECORDS AND CASSETTES. 


Featuring the music of ZZ TOP -BOB SEGER: JOE COCKER: NIGHT RANGER. 38 SPECIAL. THE MOTELS 
FREDDIE MERCURY ‘IAN HUNTER: ROMAN HOLLIDAY ‘ERIC MARTIN & FRIENDS 


STARTS FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5 


SACK 


CINEMA 57 


200 STUART near PARK SO 


CIRCLE CINEMA 


399 CHESTNUT HILL AVE. 
CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


SACK 


SOMERVILLE 


AT ASSEMBLY SQUARE 


SHOWCASE 


VERE 
286-1660 
C 1 and ROUTE 60 


BOSTON 482-1222 566-4040 628-7000 

SHOWCASE SHOWCASE FRAMINGHAM SACK CINEMA 
WOBURN DEDHAM CINEMA DANVERS 1-2 
A ROUTE 1 ot 128 235-8020 ot LIBERTY TREE MALL 


attending to.” 


and music lovers alike.” 


“It's good stuff” 
—Jack Kroll, 
NEWSWEEK 


“A spectacular 
movie.” 

— Edwin Miller, 
SEVENTEEN 


“Exciting and 
gorgeous.” 

— Stanley Kauffman, 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 


PLACIDO 
DOMINGO 


“Just when you thought you didn't like opera, here comes 
‘CARMEN’ with passionate performance by the erotic 
julia Migenes-johnson in electrifying love with the world’s 


finest lyric tenor Placido Domingo.” 
—Gene Shalit, NBC-TV, TODAY SHOW 


“Mir. Rosi’s ‘CARMEN’ is special...Even if you feel as if you've had 
‘CARMEN’ for the next decade...’Bizet's CARMEN’ is worth 
—Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 


& &...Thrillingly sung, beautifully realized...Rosi 
achieves a director's tour de force...should nlease moviegoers 


William Wolf, GANNETT NEWS SERVICE 


bilm by 


FRANCESCO ROSI 


TRIUMPH FILMS BIZET'S CARMEN A film FRANCESCO ROSI 
PLACIDO DOMINGO: JULIA MIGENES-JOHNSON 
RUGGERO RAIMONDI- FAITH ESHAM 
fean-Philippe Latont «Gerard Garine Susan Damel-Lihan lohn Paul Bogart - Francois Le Roux 
and the parti ipation ot Julien Guiomar Orchestre National de brance. Chorus and Children’s Chorus ot Radio-France 
Conducted by LORIN MAAZEL - 1 itretto Meithac and Halevy «Based on the novella by Proxper Merimee 
Screen Adapiation by Francesco Row and Toning Guerra Chorcogsaphy by Antonio Gades 


Produced ts PATRIC ’ 
GAUMONT PRODUCTION MARCEL DASSAULT FILM PRODUZIONE Q. 


Starts Friday, Oct. 5th 
SACK CINEMA 


ok. 


“hk 

A masterpiece.” 
—Richard Freedman, 
NEWHOUSE 
NEWSPAPERS 


“Magnificent” 
—Julie Salamon, 
WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


*“Sumptuous.” 
— Bruce Williamson, 
PLAYBOY 


MIGENES- 


JOHNSON 


LEDOUX to 
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subway and sewage-drainage systems and 
who've been contaminated by clandestine 
nuclear waste. John Heard is a freelance 
Photographer doing a study of street 
people, and Daniel Stern is the kindly soup- 
kitchen overseer who complains to no avail 
that his regulars are disappearing. There's a 
tired subplot about a political cover-up, and 
the beasts spend most of their time 
lumbering around the sewer like a pack of 
updated Creatures from the Black Lagoon. 
Directed by Douglas Cheek. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 

**kXCOAL MINER’S DAUGHTER 
(1980). Director Michael Apted may not 
have meant this adaptation of Loretta 
Lynn's autobiography to be a movie 
extolling the virtues of marriage, but its best 
sections — roughly the first hour — are 
exactly that. Loretta (Sissy Spacek) and 
her husband, Doolittle (Tommy Lee 
Jones) , hail from the hills of Kentucky, and 
the pristine, almost legendary setting allows 
the film to depict nuptial bliss without 
leavening it with contemporary cynicism or 
schmaltz. Unfortunately, when Loretta 
makes it to the Grand Ole Opry, the film falls 
back on the “agony of fame’’ clichés we've 


seen 100 times before. Orson Welles. 
**LES COMPERES (1984). This mild 
French farce begins as a classic comedy of 
slapstick repetition, then coasts downhill 
into a suspense yarn before coming to rest 
in a puddie of warm tears. Gérard De- 
pardieu is a hotshot investigative reporter 
and Pierre Richard is a Sad Sack melan- 
cholic. Each is duped by the same old flame 
into thinking he’s *..e father of her runaway 
son, and after ending up on the boy's trail 
the pair are soon trampling on each other's 
toes. Depardieu and Richard make a genial 
but lackluster couple; the scampish byplay 
between the two eventually assumes the 
nature of a surrogate debate on child 
rearing. Directed by Francis Veber. Nickel- 
odeon. 

CONDEMNED OF ALTONA 
(1963). A lifeless version: of Jean-Paul 
Sartre's play about an Italian tycoon 
(Fredric March) forced by the Nazis to 
leave his business to two ill-equipped sons. 
Robert Wagner is terribly miscast as a 
playboy spouting portentous Sartresque 
pronouncements. With Sophia Loren and 
Maximilian Schell; directed by Vittorio de 
Sica. Harvard Film Archive 


*& & & KA DAY IN THE COUNTRY (1936). 
An extraordinary Jean Renoir film, made in 
1936 (the year before La grande illusion) , 
never completed, and finally released as a 
short in 1946. Rarely has it been so easy to 
spot Renoir's influences: Abel Gance, 
whose style informs the scenes in which the 
country lads ogle Parisian girls through a 
window, and Laurel and Hardy, after whom 
Renoir modeled the cuckolded city men. 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 

*& *XDERSU UZALA (1975). Who could 
have guessed that when Akira Kurosawa 
made his first film in another country 
(Russia) , it would turn out to be like this: a 
bland, pretty, ‘‘most-unforgettable-charac- 
ter’ story about the friendship of an early 
20th-century Russian explorer and the 
mountain man who becomes his guide? The 
woodlands and tundras are gorgeously 
photographed, but the film is prosaic, 
reverential, and emotionally muted. With 
Yuri Solomon and Maxim Munzuk. Harvard 
Square. 


Continued on page 38 
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HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE 


Once again, 


countdown of 
Boston’s 300 
favorite songs, 
and it’s your 


it’s the exciting 


chance to win big. 
Just list your 3 all-time favorite songs on the 
coupon below and send it in by October 22nd. The 
songs you send could be the magic words that 
make you a winner. Listen to WMJX Magic 106.7 


for more details. 


The Magic 300 


pulling more than 
rabbit out our hat... 
the greatest music 
plus big prizes! 


106.7fm 


I TO: “Magic 300” WMJX-FM, Box 352, Back Bay Annex, l 
l Boston, MA 02117 i 
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| 
NAME Od 
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CITY STATE ZIP 
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| SUPERFILM CELEBRATION 
Chill 12:00-4:00-8: 10 8 
Sept. 29 The h 

Sat. Educating Rita 1:55-5:55- 10:05 
LATE SHOW _ Rocky Horror Picture Show (Live Revue) (Mid) z 
Sat. Night of the Living Dead (11:45) Emmanuelle (Mid) 
Sept. 29 as 
Sept. 30 Casablanca 12:90-4:00-7:40 
Sun. The Maltese Faicon 2:25-5:55-9:40 z 
Oct. 1 Under Fire 2:55-7:45 x 
Mon. Missing 12:45-5: 15- 10:05 o 
Oct. 2 Star Trek: Search for Spock 12:00-3:45-7:50 5 
Tue. Top Secret 2:00-5:45-9:50 pk 
Oct. 3 Fast Times at Ridgemont High 1:00-4:20-8:00 ro) 
Wed. Rock ’n Roll High School 2:40-6:00-9:50 4 
Oct. 4 Kagemusha 2:00-7:40 z 
Thur. Dersu Uzala 4:55- 10:30 al 
Oct. 5 Flashdance 3:00-7:35 Hy 

Fri. Fame 12:30-4:50-9:35 : 
LATE SHOW _ Rocky Horror Picture Show (Live Revue) (Mid) : OQ 
Fri.-Sat. The nen Who Fell To Earth (11:45) Story of “0” (Mid) 3 
Oct. 5-6 
m 
an 6 Year of Living Dangerously 3:05-7:40 D 
Gallipoli 1:00-5: 15-9:50 
1:00-3:10-5:20 
7:45- 10:00 
[R) 


CAL 


10 Church St. - Corner Church & Mass. Ave. 864-4580 


12-2-4-6-8-10 


BRATTLE THEATRE 


40 Brattle St. Camb 876-4226 


September 28 through October 15 
THE 

PrALIAN 
MASTERS 

September 28 through 30/ Fri.Sat.Sun. 

at 3:30, 8:00. (1945) dir. Roberto Rossellini. 


at 5:30, 10:00, sat.sun. mats. 1:00. 
(1963) dir. Federico Fellini. 


October 9/ Tue. 
ACCATONE 
216-00, 10:08. (1953) dir. Luchino Visconti. one. (1988) 
PAISAN BIG 
at 3:50, 8:00 (1946) dir. Roberto Rossellini. NILA TIC YN NA UA 
at 4:15, 8:15. (1958) dir. Mario Monicelli. 


TO TTALY October 10/ Wed. 
at 5:30, 10:15. (1953) dir. Roberto Rossellini. NKR 


L.A TERRA DELIA 

TREMA LOVERE 

at 3:00, 7:30. (1948) dir. Luchino Visconti at 3:30, 7:40. (1960) dir. Roberto Rossellini. 

at 6:00, 10:00. (1952) dir. Vittorio de Sica. 

LASTRAD.A 

at 3:45, 7:50. (1954) Federico Fein. 


AND HIS 
BROTHERS 


at 4:00, 8:00. dir. Luchino Visconti. 


TWO WOMEN 
at 6:00, 10:00, sat.mat. 1:50. 
(1960) dir. Vittorio de Sica. 


October 7 and 8/ Sun.Mon. October 12 through 15/ Fri. through Mon. 
LAA DOLCE THE BICYCLE 
VITA THIEKE 

at 2:30, 7:30. (1961) dir. Federico Fellini. at 4:15, 8:00. (1948) dir. Vittorio de Sica. 
MIRACLE THE 

IN MILAAN CONFORMIST 
at 5:45, 10:30. (1950) dir. Vittorio de Sica. at 6:00, 9:45, sat.sun.mats. 2:10. 


October 20 through November 27 


THE GOMPLEAT HITCHCOCK 


Jay Carr, Boston Globe 


GODARD 


FIRST NAME: 
. CARMEN 


4:15, 6:00,7:45, 9:30 
sat. sun. mats. 2:30 
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& & kKDUCK SOUP (1933). Perhaps the 
greatest of the Marx Brothers pictures, 
because beneath the zaniness, one senses 
a structured, alarmingly complete vision of 
an absurd universe. Groucho is Rufus T. 
Firefly, the mad dictator of Freedonia, and 


notic autobiographical fantasy explores the 
internal and external worlds of a famous film 
director who reaches the crisis of middle 
age as he plans his next project. Marcello 
Mastroianni, playing a film director very 
much like Fellini himself, manages wit and a 
boyish jubilance, Anouk Aimée is stylish as 
and Claudia 


his long-suffering wife, 
Cardinale is a vision of loveliness as his 
dream girl. Brattle. 

(1952). A/k/a This Strange 
Passion. Luis Bufiuel’s black comedy about 
the lust for possession has been aptly 


Harpo and Chico are feckless spies. The 
movie includes the miraculous mirror scene 
in which Groucho confronts the mystery of 
his own identity. Directed by Leo McCarey. 
Somerville Theatre. 


ba described as ‘‘an Othello with the hero as 
his own lago."’ The story — which might 


have been a study for Raging Bull — is 


%& & & K&B (1963). Federico Fellini's hyp- about a wealthy, respectable Catholic 


“HEARTRENDING, 
HONEST, THOUGHTFUL, 


AND EVEN FUNNY.” 
— David Brudnoy, WRKO Radio 


He might hear 


[PG) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


WINNER OF EIGHT OF AUSTRALIA'S 
MAJOR FILM AWARDS 
Including BEST PIC TURE. 

BEST DIRECTOR and BEST ACTRESS 
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10:00. 12:15, 2:35. 5:05. 7:20. 9. 55.12:00 
No 10:00am show Sunday 


(Arturo de Cordova) who turns his honey- 
moon into a nightmare of jealousy. Bufiuel’s 
treatment is at once abrasive and funny, 
and after a while you start wondering how 
the hero is going to disgrace himself next. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

& KERENDIRA (1983). Gabriel Garcia 
M4rquez adapted his fanciful comic fable 
about a domineering matriarch (Irene 
Papas) who sets up her granddaughter 
(Claudia Ohana) as an itinerant prostitute, 
and his voice comes through in the 
extravagant images and the baroque ac- 
cumulation of grotesque detail. Ohana plays 
Eréndira as an impassive beauty who 
retreats into the solitude of her somnam- 
bulism; she's all but eclipsed by Papas, 
whose Grand Guignol performance as the 
grandmother is a mesmerizing mixture of 
lunacy and imperturbability. Directed by 
Ruy Guerra. West Newton. 

*& &XTHE EVIL THAT MEN DO (1984). In 
this farfetched but satisfyingly lurid thriller, 
Charles Bronson plays a retired professional 
killer who's called back into service to 
knock off the ‘‘Doctor’’ — a British torture 
specialist who's been lending his services to 
Latin American countries. Looking craggy 
and fit, the 60ish Bronson hardly seems a 
man of action anymore: he’s become the 
elder statesman of revenge flicks. But the 
direction, by veteran hack J. Lee Thomp- 
son, works up some heat, especially in the 
climactic meeting between the Doctor and 
his victims, a scene almost Biblical in its 
fury. Pi Alley, Circle, suburbs. 


* XFAST TIMES AT RIDGEMONT HIGH 
(1982). This zany comedy about life in a 
California high school teems with up-to-the- 
minute cultural debris — shopping malls, 
designer jeans, Van Halen concerts. 
Screenwriter Cameron Crowe and director 
Amy Heckerling are trying for a sort of '70s 
American Graffiti, but only one actor gives a 
resonant performance: as full-time doper 
Jeff Spicoli, Sean Penn is the incarnation of 
every happy-go-lucky high-school burnout 
in history. Harvard Square. 


SACK CIMEMA 9 


266 1300 


Extra late shows Fri & Sat nights. No ev in Matinees or morning shows on Sun. 
On premises discount parking for 700 cars. Passport tickets not valid. 


“A SWEETLY OLD- FASHIONED COMEDY...” 


THE GODS MUST 


Epic Comedy.. Of Abmnrd Proportions 

A TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX RELEASE 
JAMIE UYS™* “THE GODS MUST BE CRAZY" a CAT. FILMS PRODUCTION 
MARIUS WEYERS. SANDRA PRINSLOO and XAO. THE BUSHMAN asau 
TROSKIE JOHNNY BOSHOFF JAMIE UYS 


ENTORY 


Exclusive Engagement 
10:30-12:50-3:15-5:30-7:45-10:00p.m. 


kk... 


One of the best films 


of the year.’ 
—Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


‘...A rare delight.”’ 


—Vincent Canby, New York Times 


Merchant Ivory Productions Presents 
Christopher Reeve Vanessa Redgrave 
Jessica Tandy - Nancy Marchand - Linda Hunt 
Madeleine Potter 


Exclusive Engagement 
Cinema 1-7:30-9:55 


Special Advance Showing of 
“PLACES IN THE HEART” on 
Sat 9/29 in Somerville 
at 7:30p.m. 


* XFIRST NAME: CARMEN (1984). In his 
provocative, fiercely compressed version of 
the Carmen myth, Jean-Luc Godard is 
trying to wed his radical style to the rest of 
Western culture. This is the rare Godard film 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end, all in 
the customary order: the hotblooded Gypsy 
Carmen is now a feckless young thief 
(Maruschka Detmers) who enthralls a bank 
guard named Joe (Jacques Bonnaffé) 
during a robbery attempt. Godard keeps 
cutting from the sexually lackluster en- 
counters of Carmen and Joe to scenes of a 
string quartet rehearsing Beethoven, but the 
human content of the film doesn’t sustain 
the aesthetic experiment — his young 
protagonists are empty. With Godard 
himself as Carmen’s dissipated Uncle Jean. 
Copley Place, Janus Cinema. 

FLASHDANCE (1983). This sentimen- 
tal trifle about a would-be ballerina who 
works as a welder by day and an '80s go-go 
dancer by night is the first Hollywood movie 
to be made in accordance with the glitzy 
aesthetics of MTV. Giorgio Moroder’s spark- 
ly disco music thumps away on the 
soundtrack, and director Adrian Lyne trains 
his camera on the exquisitely chiseled 
behind of 19-year-old star Jennifer Beals, all 
but turning her into a piece of movable 
scupiture. The result might almost be a 
model of what T & A has come to: the 
calisthenics session as tease. Harvard 
Square. 

% &X FRANCES (1982). The creators of this 
biography of '30s film star Frances Farmer, 
whose tragic life ended up with her being 
institutionalized and given a lobotomy, 
make the mistake of reducing their heroine 
to a passive victim of fate — but Jessica 
Lange gives a remarkable performance. 
Spacy on the outside but seething on the 
inside, she suggests the raw intelligence and 
iron will that when played off Farmer's soft, 
yielding beauty could make men take 
pleasure in her downfall. Directed by 
Graeme Clifford. Orson Welles. 

KFUNNY GIRL (1968). La Streisand 
engulfs and devours the musical about 
singer/comedian Fanny Brice, and that’s 
just as well, since there's not much there 
without her. The principal hitch here is Omar 
Sharif: as Fanny's cad of a husband, he 
manages to turn dashing into insipid. But 
Barbra’s soulful performance makes you 
care all the same, and her renditions of the 
Bob Merrill/ Jules Styne songs are unforget- 
table. Directed by William Wyler. Orson 


Welles. 
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BEACOM HILL 3 
1 BEACON AT TREMONT 
723-8110 
C.H.U.D. R 


1:30-3:30-5:30-7:45-10:00 


REVENGE of theNERDS 


* 1:00-2:45-4:30-6:15-8:00-9:45 


BASKET CASE 


1:15-3:15-5:15-7:30-9:45 


&'2GHOSTBUSTERS (1984). Bill Mur- 
ray’s new comedy is in many ways a more 
ornate and less uproarious remake of 
Stripes. This time, Murray plays an ousted 
academic who teams up with fellow para- 
normal-psychology workers Dan Aykroyd 
and Harold Ramis; calling themselves 
Ghostbusters Inc., the trio develop an array 
of nuclear-powered spook-snaring devices. 
Murray is a con man of Barnum-like 


proportions, but he’s been saddled with too 
many straight men here, and the movie, with 
its mixture of lowdown farce and high-cost 
fantasy, seems slightly second-hand. With 
Sigourney Weaver; directed by Ivan Reit- 
man. Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 

THE GODS MUST BE CRAZY (1984). A 
sociological comedy from South Africa 
about the leader of a Bushman tribe and his 
encounter with Western civilization. 
Directed by Jamie Uys. Copley Place. 
(1984). This Joe 
Dante/Steven Spielberg horror comedy is 
about a pack of malignant house pets — 
gremlins — that look like Yoda's delinquent 
half-brothers. Invading the home of a bland 
American teenager (Zach Galligan), they 
embody the instinct for mayhem hidden in 
even the most charming beings, and 
director Dante works in dozens of ironic film 
references to underscore the spirit of playful 
menance. Dante orchestrates the details 
like a Stokowski of the cutting table, but his 
jaunty, inventive movie would be better if he 
weren't blind to everything outside the 
hermetic world of cinema. With Phoebe 
Cates and Hoyt Axton. Academy, suburbs. 


*& *XHEART LIKE A WHEEL (1983). 
Jonathan Kaplan's biographical story of 
drag-race champ Shirley Muldowney is slick 
and nicely paced, but it’s also a shallow 
piece of |-am-woman mythmaking. The 
blue-collar, hot-rod milieu is used as a 
fashionably gritty come-on, but Kaplan isn’t 
interested in what it is that drew Muldowney 
to the sport or made her a great competitor; 
only when she becomes a feminist heroine 
— Jane Fonda on wheels — are we invited 
to cheer. With Bonnie Bedelia, Hoyt Axton, 
and a beautiful performance by Beau 
Bridges as Muldowney’s racing part- 
ner/lover. Somerville Theatre. 

*kHOW TASTY WAS MY LITTLE 
FRENCHMAN (1971). In Nelson Pereira 
dos Santos's sexy, mildly amusing film, a 
Frenchman in 16th-century Brazil is cap- 
tured by a band of Indians and tries to adapt 
to the ways of their culture. Assimilation 
isn't easy, though; the Frenchman may 
think he's going native, but the Indians 
persist in thinking of him as a good meal. 
Rear Window at the Modern Times Café. 


IMPULSE (1984). A sci-fi thriller about a 
tranquil farm community whose residents 
begin acting out their darkest urges. With 
Meg Tilly, Tim Matheson, and Hume 
Cronyn; directed by Graham Baker. Pi 
Alley, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

IT! THE TERROR FROM BEYOND SPACE 
(1958). The low-budget sci-fi yarn that 
inspired Alien. As in the later film, a crew of 
spaceship travelers are menaced by an 
alien stowaway. Directed by Edward L. 
Cahn. Rear Window at the Brookline Arts 
Center 


Continued on page 40 
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‘This year’s best film!” 


— Liz Smith, Syndicated Columnist 


“A MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT... 


extraordinary...wonderfully authentic.” 
— Vincent Canby, N.Y. TIMES 


“T LOVED THIS FILM! 


It was a real feast of class acting from the whole cast.... The story is one 


of musical genius.” 
— Angela Rippon, WNEV-TV 


* *& (Highest Rating) 
‘* AMADEUS’ IS A GREAT 
FILM” 


— David Brudnoy, TAB NEWSPAPERS 


“BRILLIANTLY WRITTEN... 


You don’t have to like classical music to like this movie. ..AMADEUS’ 
will be in contention for lots of Oscars when the Academy Awards roll 


around.” 
— Mat Schaffer, WBCN Radio 


...EVERYTHING YOU’VE HEARD IS TRUE 
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“4 
: ; kk *XKAGEMUSHA (1980). Akira 
Kurosawa's epic film must be counted 
among the most visually beautiful war 
; , : movies ever made; emotionally, it is at once 


stirring and forbidding. The marvelous actor 


: Tatsuya Nakadai plays both an embattled 
16th-century war lord, Shingen Tanaka, and 


st 
Ww 
5 the grubby thief, known only as Kagemusha 
F T Y h Id K (‘the shadow warrior'’) , who impersonates 
oO 666 9 e the lord for three years after his death to 
oO Cal, a passionate whisper our hings ou S ou now ensure the morale of his troops and the 
ui from a darkling plain, takes a firm grasp Before Seeing BUCKAROO BANZAI eo oe ee 
3 on one's attention. It is a very fine thing.” 7 acquires some of the lord's indomitable 
RICHARD SCHICKEL TIME spirit. Harvard Square. 
1. Aliens from Planet 10 are divided between Red 
5 A Soles aa — ~~ movie which has been Lectroids and Black Lectroids (the good guys). L 
= grace adapted and equally well directed.” 
2 JANET MASLIN. THE NEW YORK TIMES 2. Buckaroo Banzai stands between you, the President RAWLAST YEAR AT MA@ibbmAD 
a nice day. 
D “Superbly filmed and scored, (his buddy), nuclear disaster and having y Pars = celebrated, ever-baffling avant- 
P garde collaboration between director Alai 
x Cal’ is a rare adult, intelligent, good movie. 3. Buckaroo's sidekicks, the Hong Kong Cavaliers, are Reenals and. screenerker.Aleli 'Rbbbe- 
i It’s recommended. tougher than the New England Patriots. Grillet. Claustrophobic, gorgeously photo- 
9 STEWART KLEIN WNEW Tv : graphed, and assembled in brief, repetitive 
aH ; 4. If Buckaroo wins, we all win. If he doesn't... tableaux, this icy nonstory about three 
2 nameless nabobs who gather in a Baroque 
Z resort palace to do God-knows-what seems 
” pregnant with a meaning that refuses to 
disclose itself. Vampish gazes, resonant 
Q THE ADVENTURES OF objecis, and posh decadence only add to 
the enigmatic splendor of it all. Harvard Film 
a = Archive. 
& THE LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS 
(1960). Roger Corman’s tongue-in-cheek 
cult classic may be the ultimate example of 
: a movie that’s so bad it's good. Shot 
entirely in two days and a night, this 
<7 unbelievably tacky story of a daft horticul- 
i turist (Jonathan Haze) who breeds a man- 
eating plant is a veritable treasure chest of 
TH DIMENSION: camp. Among its more memorable items 
“que ge eS are a cameo by the young Jack Nicholson 
US £2 lee as a dentist-office masochist and, of course, 
the murderous plant that says, ‘Feed me! 
Fe-e-e-ed me!"’ Allston. 
SHERWOOD PRODUCTIONS « SIDNEY BECKERMAN 
THE ADVENTURES OF BUCKAROO BANZAI 
PETER WELLER JOHN LITHGOW ELLEN BARKIN Re 
a Huston adapted the Dashiell Hammett 
novel and directed (in his first outing) with 
' unerring attack, and Humphrey Bogart, as 
WARHER BROS GOLDGREST PRESENTATION ENIGMA PRODUCTION “CAL” HELEN WARREN JOH LYRCH Sam Spade, introduced the arsenal of 
ve DOWAL JOHN KAVANAGH RAY MCANALLY BERNARD MAC LAVERTY tough, cynical mannerisms that helped 
WARK KNOPFLER TERENCE CLEGE STUART CRAG DAD PUTTHAM CONMOR make “‘Bogie’’ an immortal screen persona. 
RESTRICTED DISTRIBUTED BY WARNER BROS With Sydney Greenstreet, Peter Lorre, and 
O 12:00-2:00-4:00-6:00- 1:00-3:15-5:15- Mary Astor. Harvard Square, Harvard Fm 
8:00-10:00 7:30-9:45 page 4 
emp HARVARD SQ. GENERAL CINEMA 
BOSTON 266-1300 CAMBRIDGE 864-4580 COPLEY PL ACE 
RTE.9 at HAMMOND ST. 
BOSTON 266-1300 - 
10:30-12:40-2:50- 12:00-2:00-4:00- MO V i ES 
“WARM. REFRESHING. FUNNY. MOVING? 
~ Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST 
v “Funny and poignant comedy drama. Shea’s Best Actor award 
at the August Montreal Film Festival is well-deserved. 
Armyan Bernstein...honestly explores relationships 
in a refreshing manner” 
Dons Worsham, OAKLAND TRIBUNE 
“*Windy City’ has its heart in the right place. Intimate, 
humane, loving, concerned with issues of hope and caring. 
Deliciously romantic scenes. Brilliant supporting 
performances’ 
~ Peter Mack, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE ~ 
“KKK. | liked ‘Windy City’ for its tenderness and its 
thoughtfulness about the nature and obligations of friendship. 
Well-cast?’ 
David Brudaos, WRKO RADIO (BOSTON) 
The dream is alive in the... 
muses. Presents WINDY CITY 
Starring JOHN SHEA * KATE CAPSHAW « JOSH MOSTEL 
“Music by JACK NITZSCHE Produced by ALAN GREISMAN 
Written and Directed by ARMYAN BERNSTEIN 
CON HILL || NATICK. || REVERE || SOMERVILLE 
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“One of the best films I’ve seen this year. 
A powerful film with out-of-this-world 
ensemble acting.” 


— ABC-TV, GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


“One of the most satisfying movies of the year...gripping...beautifully acted. 


I urge you to see it.” 
— NBC-TV, TODAY SHOW 


“A Soldier’s Story’ is a marvelous movie...exhilarating. Director Norman Jewison 
has done a masterful job with an impeccable cast.” 


— NEW YORK POST 


“A Soldier’s Story’ is riveting, superbly acted and not to be missed.” 


Soldier’s Story’ is 
taut, gripping and illu- 
minating with terrific 


performances.” 
— GANNETT NEWS SERVICE 


““A Soldier’s Story’ is 
splendid. It fairly crack- 


les with excitement.” 
— NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 


“Instantly and explo- 
sively, a frontrunner for 
best movie of the year. 
The ensemble acting is 
astonishing, Norman 
Jewison’s direction 
crackling, and Charles 
Fuller’s multi-layered 
screenplay both com- 
passionate and rousing. 
‘A Soldier’s Story’ is 
exciting, exhilarating, 
enriching.” —CBS-TV 


“The power of ‘A Soldier’s 
Story’ is compelling and 
undeniable.” 

— PEOPLE MAGAZINE 


— SNEAK PREVIEWS 


““A Soldier’s Story’ is an 


intriguing, superbly 
crafted whodunit.” 
— NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


“One of the best films of 
the season... hard hitting 
dramatically strong and 
absorbing.” 


—L.A. DAILY NEWS 


“A tense drama with an 


expert cast.” 
— NEW YORK TIMES 


Soldier’s Story’ is 


about as close to being a 
perfect film as any film 
can be ...with stellar per- 
formances by a dazzling 
ensemble cast. It’s an 
instant classic —a movie 
audiences will want to 


see again and again.” 
— TORONTO SUN 


“An electrifying drama 
that had me riveted to 


the screen.” 
— ENTERTAINMENT TONIGHT 


Story 


starring HOWARD E. ROLLINS, JR. - ADOLPH CAESAR 
CHARLES SCHULTZ CHARLES FULLER 


COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents 
A NORMAN JEWISON FILM 
A SOLDIER'S STORY 


nis play 


HERBIE HANCOCK 
asec pe, “A SOLDIER'S PLAY” 


Prowueed NORMAN JEWISON - RONALD L. SCHWARY - PATRICK PALMER 
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Come into Strawberries, 
and we'll give you a free pair of tickets 
to see a special screening of 


TEACHERS 
October 1 at the Sack 57. 


Win an Apple lic personal computer, 
courtesy of THE COMPUTER STORE. 


Listen to WBCN for details. 
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NE Whe 


Continued from page 40 

Archive. 

*&k'AMETROPOLIS (1926). Giorgio 
Moroder comes up with the promising idea 
of setting a silent movie to a pop soundtrack 
and then doesn't go far enough with it. Fritz 
Lang’s classic sci-fi fantasy about a 
mechanized city of the future is one of the 
most visually imaginative silent films, but it's 
also a rather ludicrous parable of class 
warfare. You don't take a loonytunes classic 
like this one and set it to music featuring 
Freddie Mercury, Pat Benatar, and Adam 
Ant because you believe the director would 
have wanted it that way; you do it because 
the very notion of pitting the old against the 
new generates a formal electricity all its 
own. And despite a few seductive moments, 
this revamped Metropolis simply isn't the 
visionary rock video that would have 
justified Moroder’s tampering with the 
material. Orson Welles. 

%& *&'AMISSING (1982). Based on a true 
incident, the first American film by Costa- 
Gavras immerses us in a modern military 
nightmare — the 1973 Chilean coup. Sissy 
Spacek and Jack Lemmon play the wife and 
father of Charles Horman (John Shea), a 
liberal journalist who has vanished during 
the outbreak of military action in Santiago. 
Lemmon overacts, as always, but his 
histrionics don’t obscure the craft of Costa- 
Gavras, who reveals the mechanisms of 
political bureaucracy with his usual fire- 
brand intensity. Harvard Square. 

& KMODERN TIMES (1936). Not only 
one of Charlie Chaplin's funniest films but a 
remarkably prophetic satire of the Machine 
Age: when the Tramp does battle with a 
new-fangled feeding machine, the gadget 


Mexico City’s slums. But in its story of two 
boys whose fates are bound together, like 
the dark and light sides of a single 
personality, there's a seething pathological 
undercurrent. That's what makes Bufiuel’s 
images of cruelty and squalor so hard to 
shake off: they operate on the level of 
nightmare. Harvard Film Archive. 
kkKKOPEN CITY (1946). Roberto 
Rossellini's Neorealist groundbreaker about 
the Italian underground movement during 
the Nazi occupation of Rome. The movie 
was planned when the Nazis were still in the 
city, with some actual underground ac- 
tivities incorporated right into the drama. 
Very powerful. Brattle. 


*& &'2PAISAN (1946). Made a year after 
his Neorealist breakthrough, Open City, 
Roberto Rossellini’s anthology of moments 
from the Italian liberation is uneven, but a 
few of the vignettes are quite powerful, 
particularly the final episode, in which 
partisans and OSS soldiers are massacred 
in the Po Valley. Brattle. 

& &KPEPPERMINT SODA (1977). In her 
first film, French filmmaker Diane Kurys 
(Entre nous) evokes the awkward years of 
adolescence with affectionate irony and a 
keen eye for detail. Kurys's kids — 13-year- 
old Anne (Eleonore Klarwein) and her 15- 
year-old sister (Odile Michel) — are 
unexceptional and therefore credible. Set in 
1963, the movie doesn’t really have a plot; 
it's the sort of desultory journal a lazy but 
perceptive teenage diarist might keep. But 
there’s so much life around the edges that 
the whole comes to seem more than the 
sum of its snippets. Coolidge Corner. 

PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (1975). 
Peter Weir's mystical chiller is simpler and 
crisper than his The Last Wave, but there’s 
still something cold and unlikable about it. 
Set in 1900, it recounts the strange 
disappearance of three boarding-school 
girls and a teacher during a Valentine's Day 
picnic. The director wants to leave us full of 
wonder at the mystery of it all, but the movie 
is a typical Weir tease, and so the tension 
slowly evaporates. Somerville Theatre. 
@PINK FLOYD THE WALL (1982). Ninety 
minutes of loud, ugly, tedious nonsense. In 
the hands of director Alan Parker, Pink 
Floyd's thudding 1979 album becomes a 
wormy rock opera, an ersatz-Freudian 
journey through the memories and fantasies 
of a burnt-out rock star (Bob Geldoff) . 
Parker slathers on images of disgust and 
fascist decadence, and though he pretends 
to denounce his audience's nihilism, he 
spends nearly the entire movie pandering to 
it. Orson Welles. 

&'2PLACES IN THE HEART (1984). 
Heartfelt formula moviemaking. 
Writer/director Robert Benton grew up in 
Waxahachie, Texas, the small farm town 
where this Depression-era tale of a young 
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Now thru Thursday Double Feature 
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7:15 only 
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| MARRIED SHADOW 
an 
LA BALANCE 


Cine A 
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4:15, 6:00, 7:45, 9:30 
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looks no more ludicrous than half the 
products currently advertised on late-night 
eS RECORDS & T APES 2 television. This film marked the first ap- 
pearance of Chaplin's voice on a 
soundtrack — singing gobbledygook. Rear 
Window at the Brookline Arts Center. 
kk kKKXMONKEY BUSINESS (1931). 
One of the fastest, wildest Marx Brothers 
SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ON ( Oent RECORDS AND CASSETTES comedies finds the boys stowed away on an 
Featuring original music by ocean liner in barrels of kippered herring. 
ZZ TOP -BOB SEGER: JOE COCKER: NIGHT RANGER: .38 SPECIAL: THE MOTELS It's 
moments in the Brothers’ canon: Chico an 
FREDDIE MERCURY -IAN HUNTER: ROMAN HOLLIDAY - ERIC MARTIN & FRIENDS Harpo (a.1d the voice of Maurice Chevalier) 
singing ‘‘Y »u Brought a New Kind of Love to 
Tickets available at the followin Strawberries Records & Tapes locations: Me." Somerville Theatre 
BOSTON + Kenmore Square » Downtown Crossing * CAMBRIDGE « Harvard Square - 
750 Memorial Drive » WATERTOWN « Watertown Mall » SOMERVILLE « Twin City Plaza re] 
*& kXLOS OLVIDADOS (1950). A/k/a 
The Young and the Damned. Luis Bufuel’s 
most powerful film is, on one level, a savage, 
naturalistic exposé of youth gangs in 
SOMERVILLE 
THEATRE 
55 DAVISSQ WEST SOMERVILLE 
625 108! 
Sun.-Tue., Sept 30-October 2 
> TOUCHSTONE FILMS presents A FAR WEST PRODUCTIONS and PANGAEA CORPORATION PRODUCTION ce LANGE SAM SHEPARD COUNTRY WILFORD BRIMLEY Line Producer WILLIAM BEAUDINE JR 
Music by CHARL ES GROSS Dwector of Photography DAVID WALSH Written oy WILLIAM WITTLIF LIAM WITTLIFF and JESSICA LANGE ~ Directed by-RICHARD PEARCE 
[sonst MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN 
® 
e 0:20, 12:20, 2:20 
Starts Friday, Oct. 12th, at a Theater Near You 
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widow and her two children is set. His love 
for the place (and the time) is com- 
municated in visual terms, but the conflicts 
have already been through the Hollywood 
mill, with a scenario that echoes every 
uplifting farm-land saga from Way Down 
East to The Grapes of Wrath. Ed Harris and 
Amy Madigan have some passionate mo- 
ments as an adulterous couple, and John 
Malkovich is extraordinary as a_ blind 
boarder with.an unexpected streak of 
nobility. Sally Field, on the other hand, gives 
her standard inspirational performance. 
With Danny Glover. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 
& KX POLYESTER (1981). John Waters's 
demented send-up of suburbia is his 
slickest, most “‘tasteful’’ product to date, 
and probably his funniest. Follow the worm- 
eaten adventures of Francine Fishpaw 
(Divine), an elephantine housewife driven 
to alcoholic despair by her fiendish family 
and then rescued by Todd Tomorrow (Tab 
Hunter) , a dashing stud in a white Corvette. 
Waters’s wild card, as always, is the gleeful 
sadism of his characters; acts of gratuitous 
mayhem make them come alive. With the 
great Edith Massey as Cuddles. Somerville 
Theatre. 

. %&% PURPLE RAIN (1984). Despite its flash 
and autobiographical “‘sincerity,"’ Prince's 
highly touted movie début is a self- 
important melodrama that ends up 
cheapening the star's redemptive music. 
Prince and his director, Albert Magnoli, 
have tried to shape their story into a parable 
of adolescent growth, but the film's blend of 
TV-movie reality and rock-video stylization 
is shallow in the extreme. Only in the 
concert segments does Prince live up to his 
reputation as the polymorphously perverse 
wunderkind of funk. With the scene-stealing 
Morris Day as Prince's rival and Apollonia 
Kotero as the girl they both want, Cinema 
57, Harvard Square, Allston, suburbs. 


***XREPO MAN (1984). Mohawked 
punks who hold up liquor stores, flying- 
saucer cultists, a bespectacled scientist 
whose '64 Chevy Malibu features a trunk full 
of radioactivity — Repo Man is a piquant 
punk satire crammed with metaphoric 
detail. The hero is a crewcut kid named Otto 
(Emilio Estevez) who gets a job repossess- 
ing cars from people who have welshed on 
their payments; scraggly Harry Dean Stan- 
ton is his repo mentor. The movie, a cheeky 
nightmare of '50s sci-fi paranoia and new- 
wave weirdness, may be unbalanced and ill- 
disciplined, but it works — less as a film 
comedy than as a sardonic diagnosis of 
terminal social illness. Nickelodeon. 

%& & KREVENGE OF THE NERDS (1984). 
The friendliest — and wittiest — teenage 
sex comedy of the year. After forming their 
own fraternity, a kind of Animal House for 
dorks, the freshman nerds at Adams 
College proceed to fight off the local jocks 
and jockettes. There are the inevitable 
scenes with guys who wear plastic pen 
holders and abominably ugly glasses mak- 
ing spasmodic fools of themselves, yet the 
filmmakers actually get you to care about 
these up-to-the-minute social misfits. From 
the ‘‘hip’’ Beatles poster that adorns the 
fraternity to Robert Carradine's painfully 
unspontaneous guffaw, this surprisingly 
sweet movie milks the nerds’ desperate 
desire to fit into the mainstream for all it's 
worth. Directed by Jeff Kanew. Beacon Hill, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*&*'2ROCK ’N’ ROLL HIGH SCHOOL 
(1979). The Ramones make their screen 
debut in a lively, Roger Corman-produced 


ersatz beach-party pic. Their irresistibly 
mindless music makes for several engaging 
set pieces, though the numerous dopy 
subplots — about LA high-school kids 
trying to cop free concert tickets and get 
laid — dilute what should have been an all- 
out anarchistic fervor. With Paul Bartel, 
Mary Woronov, and P.J. Soles; directed by 
Allan Arkush. Harvard Square. - 


SARTRE BY HIMSELF (1976). A short- 
ened version of a three-hour documentary 
about the French existentialist. Directed by 
Alexandre Astruc and Michel Contat. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

&KSAY AMEN, SOMEBODY (1983). A 
highly entertaining documentary about 
gospel singers. The heart and soul of the 
movie is “‘Mother’’ Willie Mae Ford Smith, a 
St. Louis singer who was 68 when she cut 
her first record and who now wears the 
beatific expression of a young girl in church 
choir. Producer/director George T. 
Nierenberg doesn’t quite find a way to 
convey the drama of gospel's history, but 
when he focuses on the singing of Smith and 
her disciples, the movie has power to spare. 
With Thomas A. Dorsey and the Barret 
Sisters. Boston Public Library. 

SENSO (1953). Luchino Visconti's 
costume melodrama bursts with overblown 
emotionalism and baroque staging and 
scenery. The heroine is an Italian Countess 
(Alida Valli) who drifts into adultery with a 
handsome Austrian officer (Farley 
Granger) and attempts to sever all patriotic 
ties; when he proves a scoundrel and a 
coward, her romantic fantasies break down 
into madness. Brattle. 

*%2STAR TREK Ill: THE SEARCH FOR 
SPOCK (1984). In this latest of theStar Trek 
films, a melancholy Enterprise crew heads 
home after depositing Mr. Spock's cadaver 
on the newly reborn Genesis Planet. But 
Genesis is degenerating, and Spock's body 
needs to be taken home to Vulcan. The 
aging cast goes through its characteristic 
paces and winks, and the audience of 
Trekkies presumably goes home happy 
Leonard Nimoy directed this one — and he 
proves a singularly unexciting filmmaker. 
Harvard Square 

kk**XLA STRADA (1954). Federico 
Fellini's allegorical fairy tale isn't a deep or 
complex work, but it’s a superb achieve- 
ment in shading and mood, with a trio of 
memorable performances. Giulietta Masina 
is the innocent peasant woman Gelsomina, 
Anthony Quinn the brutish strongman who 
buys her for companionship, and Richard 
Basehart the ill-fated jester. Brattle 
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*®*XTENDER MERCIES (1983). For a 
while, this story of a former C & W singer 
(Robert Duvall) who marries a younger 
woman and tries to make a new life for 
himself in rural Texas gets by on its-austere, 
art-film tone. You're led to expect a probing 
tale of despair and redemption, but what 
you get is a standard country soap opera — 
booze, ex-wives, the specter of stardom — 
crossed with an overdeliberate aura of 
Christian redemption. As Mac Sledge, 
Robert Duvall gives a skillful, naturalistic 
performance, but it only fades into the 
movie's portentous realism. Directed by 
Bruce Beresford. Somerville Theatre. 

TERRA TREMA (1948). A cias- 
sic of the Neorealist movement, Luchino 
Visconti's documentary-style study of the 
lives of indigent Sicilian fishermen is pas- 


sionate but betrays the ponderous tenden- 
cies that were to plague his later work. 
Brattle. 

*&*&KKTHIS IS SPINAL TAP (1964). In 
this uproarious mock documentary about a 
British heavy-metal band called Spittal Tap, 
director Rob Reiner and his cast of actor 
musicians turn themselves loose on pop 
history itself, cramming in every last detail 
from every clunky “‘rockumentary”™ of the 
past 15 years. As the band's coleaders, 
Christopher Guest and Michael McKean use 
their fake English accents for a kind of 
wicked, deadpan satire. Showing off their 
guitar collections, sitting in a coffee shop 
and recalling the first song they wrote 
together as though it were a pillar of history, 
these two are so infatuated with their own 
legend they've forgotten there's anything 
else out there. Orson Welles. 

THE THREE CABALLEROS. A feature- 
length Walt Disney cartoon in which Donald 
Duck and his Latin friends José Carioca 
(some sort of rooster) and Panchito the 
Parrot make their way south of the border 
for kinky fun. Off the Wail. 
&kkKKTOKYO STORY (1953). One of 
Yasujiro Ozu's greatest achievements, this 
quiet study of the indifference of two grown- 
up children toward their elderly parents has 
a cumulative power few other meditations 
on the family even approach. Filmed in 
Ozu’s austere, classical style (low-angle 
medium shots; no dissolves or tracking; 
precise, harmonious editing), the movie 
boasts an ensemble of extraordinary actors, 
including So Yamamura and Haruka 
Sugimura as the siblings and the incom- 
parable team of Chiyeko Higashiyama and 
Chishu Ryu as the parents. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

*& &'2TOP SECRET! (1984). In their fol- 
low-up to Airplane!, Jerry Zucker, Jim 
Abrahams, and David Zucker yoke together 
two diverse genres: the behind-Nazi-lines 
espionage thriller and the Elvis Presley rock- 
and-roll fable. The movie doesn't hit quite as 
often as Airplane! did, but the ZAZ touch is 
often invigorating. These media-hip jokers 
don't just ridicule a few stray clichés; they 
skewer the entire make-believe world Holly- 
wood moviemaking has symbolized for 
more than 50 years. Harvard Square 


& & UNDER FIRE (1983). In this brac- 
ing political thriller set during the 1979 
Nicaraguan revolution, director Roger Spot- 
tiswoode and screenwriter Ron Shelton 
plunge their journalist heroes — Nick Nolte, 
Joanna Cassidy, and Gene Hackman — 
into one life- and conscience-threatening 
situation after another. The film is sympa- 
thetic to the plight of the Sandinista rebels, 
but the film's goal is to shake us out of 
categorical thinking — about journalists as 
well as Third World revolutions. With 
splendid supporting performances by Ed 
Harris and Jean-Louis Trintignant. Harvard 
Square. 

*&2UNDER THE VOLCANO (1984). 
there’s such a thing as an honorable 
catastrophe, John Huston's adaptation of 
Malcolm Lowry's labyrinthine novel is it 
This turgid spectacle of a former British 
consul (Albert Finney) teetering on the 
brink of total alcoholic dissolution in 1938 
Mexico is a classic case of mismatched 
sensibilities. The hero of Lowry's novel 
drinks to the bottom of the bottle to create 


ot 


his own cabala of myth and meaning, but 
Huston gives us no context for the charac- 
ter's self-destruction — all we get is a series 
of rambling drunk scenes. Still, Finney gives 
a brilliant performance. He not only evokes 
the despair and masochistic delight of the 
drunk in his own domain; he tries to capture 
the shifts in consciousness that Lowry 
achieved with layers of verbiage. Jacqueline 
Bisset costars. Orson Welles. 
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VOYAGE EN DOUCE (1981). What 
promises to be an intimate peek at female 
relationships soon becomes a vestige of a 
near-defunct genre, the arty softcore porn 
film. Dominique Sanda and Geraldine 
Chaplin play a ‘‘liberated"’ pair who journey 
through the French provinces and tell each 
other of past erotic experiences and present 
fantasies — all of which are random and 
disconnected and illustrated by director 
Michel Deville with a sensuality so 
languorous it quickly becomes stupefying. 
Coolidge Corner. 


*&‘AWHERE THE BUFFALO ROAM 
(19860). Bill Murray as gonzo journalist 
Hunter Thompson — but the movie isn't 
Fear and Meatballs in Las Vegas. Rather, 
Murray abandons his game-show-host per- 
sona to do a fascinating take-off on 
Thompson's blitzed monotone. His dead- 
pan performance is very convincing, but the 
film itself is just a limp series of slapstick set 
pieces leavened by occasional flashes of wit 
— such as the climactic meeting (in a gas- 
Station men's room) between our hero and 
Richard Nixon. What's missing is the 
nightmare exuberance that gives Thomp- 
son's writing its kick. With Peter Boyle as 
Thompson's sidekick /attorney. Directed by 
Art Linson. Nickelodeon. 

THE WILD LIFE (1984). A comedy about 
life after high school written by Fast Times 
at Ridgemont High screenwriter Cameron 
Crowe. With Christopher Penn and Lea 
Thompsen; directed by Art Linson. Cinema 
57. Circle, suburbs 

@WINDY CITY (1984). A gimmick-laden 
comedy that combines the slickest, most 
narcissistic aspects of The Big Chill with the 
shameless cancer subplot of Terms of 
Endearment. Filmed on location in Chicago, 
it follows an aspiring writer (John Shea) as 
he suffers through a failed romance and 
watches his best friend (the hammy Josh 
Mostel) die of cancer. The story has the 
loose-limbed, episodic structure of a tele- 
vision series, and there's an air of TV- 
implausibility hanging over almost every 
scene. With Kate Capshaw; written and 
directed by Armyan Bernstein. Charles, 
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Circle, suurbs. 

THE WOMAN IN RED (1984). In this 
mousy remake of the 1977 French farce 
Pardon mon affaire, Gene Wilder plays 
Teddy Pierce, a ‘woozy advertising ex- 
ecutive who falls for a beautiful model 
(luscious Kelly Le Brock) and launches an 
obsessive, mishap-ridden attempt at seduc- 
tion. Wilder's genial inertness is appealing, 
but despite occasional tame delights, the 
movie winds up coddling the most sen- 
timental sort of adultery fantasies: by the 
end, Wilder could be caught in bed with Le 
Brock by his entire familial tribe and nothing 
would seem at stake. With Gilda Radner as 
the office hag; Wilder directed. Copley 
Place, suburbs 

*&*XWUTHERING HEIGHTS (1954). 
Luis Bufuel transforms Emily Bronté's 
romantic classic into a lurid Catholic 
psychodrama of guilt and revenge. The film 
is closer in style to the 1939 Hollywood 
version than you might expect, but Bufiuel 
shifts the setting from the Yorkshire wilds to 
the sunny, dusty Mexico of a hundred 
Westerns and introduces a note of crackling 
sarcasm into the story. Worth seeing just for 
the spectacularly audacious climax. With 
Jorge Mistral and Irasema Dilian. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 
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*&kXTHE YEAR OF LIVING DANGER- 
OUSLY (1983). Peter Weir's most intriguing 
film is set in Djakarta in 1965 — the year in 
which President Sukarno was playing right- 
ist factions off against the communists. Into 
this war-torn city trundies Guy Hamilton 
(Mel Gibson) , an inexperienced Australian 
journalist who hooks up with a philosophical 
Chinese Australian dwarf (Linda Hunt) and 
falls for a beautiful British intelligence 
attaché (Sigourney Weaver). The movie's 
blend of love, politics, journalism, and Third 
World mysticism is fascinating, but here, as 
in his other films, Weir lets the story just 
dribble away. Harvard Square 
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“IRRECONCILABLE DIFFERENCES’ 
IS A COMPLETE DELIGHT. 


It takes custody of your heart. Ryan O’Neal’s best picture since 
“What's Up, Doc?’ Three cheers for Shelley Long. A magniticent 


comedienne — —an Oscar nomination for sure’ 
~ Pat Collis, CBS Morning News 


“Recalls last year’s Oscar-winning ‘Terms of Endearment!” 


Gene Sukel, Chicago Tribune 


“Should not be missed. Captivating and hilarious. Shelley 


Long's performance is a comic marvel.” 
Michael Boodro, Harper's Buzaar 


“fete Effervescent, funny, and enlivened by superb 
comic acting by Shelley Long and Ryan O'Neal. 
Drew Barrymore is amazing,” 


Wilham Wolt, Gannett Newspapers 


THEIR 10 YEAR OLD 
DAUGHTER IS SUING 
THEM FOR DIVORCE. 


RYAN O'NEAL SHELLEY LONG - DREW BARRYMORE 

“IRRECONCILABLE DIFFERENCES” A LANTANA PRODUCTION - SAM WANAMAKER 
ALLEN GARFIELD SHARON STONE Phatarapiy WILLIAM A. FRAKER, A.S.C. 
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“ ‘Places In The Heart’ completely CO! HIT IT 
captures the American spirit, and is “6 ALL OF ME? is THE BEST ~AMERIC AN 


one of those rare movies that makes COMEDY SINCE ‘TOOTSIE’... 
dg feel all the better for having seen it. If it doesn’t have you in stitches, check your 
Sally Field gives a flawless performance vital signs. It’s Steve Martin and Lily Tomlin’s 
guaranteed to bring her yet another week in 
Oscar nomination. An American masterpiece Janet Maslin, NEW YORK TIMES 


the movie to beat for the Academy Award.” 


-Pat Collins, CBS-TV 
4 — Carrie Rickey, Boston Herald | 


“There is more good per- 
forming in any hg dad Slick, sweet and entertaining. | 
— Jay Carr, Boston Globe 


of ‘Places in the Heart’ than 
in all of most of this year’s 
movies put together. 
An extraordinary film.” 


-Carrie Rickey, 
Boston Herald 
-Michael Blowen, 
Boston Globe 
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Boston has, on occasion, been called the “Athens of America.” 
The analogy suggests that Boston is a seat of learning and of 
culture. Certainly no one would argue with the former, and the 
hefty guide you hold in your hands is ample proof of the latter. 
The 1984 edition of the annual Boston Phoenix Fall Preview is a 
complete, accurate, up-to-date listing of cultural events in the 
Boston area this season. This year’s preview has been 
expanded to three sections in order to accommodate all the 
listings, and it’s the most comprehensive guide available to the 
arts in Boston. With these listings in hand, you'll never again be 
at a loss for something to do on any night of the week. 

In this first section, you'll find listings of classical music events, 
clubs, and dance performances. Sections Two lists happenings 
in lectures, galleries, museums, and theater. Section Three 
features expanded coverage of the movie scene. All three 
sections include stories by Phoenix arts critics covering the 
season's highlights, as well as a variety of pieces on the arts. 

All information is as accurate as possible, though this doesn’t 


-necessarily mean that the performers and organizations listed 


won't change their minds about hours, ticket prices, and 
performance dates. Thus a call ahead is in order. 

The Boston Phoenix 1984 Fall Preview and all its 
accompanying madness was edited and overseen by Phoenix 
Supplements Editor Tory Carlson with the invaluable assistance 
of Phoenix Assistant Sections Editor Jane Lichtenstein. The 
listings work — all those hundreds of hours of phone-dialing, 
fact-checking, and typing — was done by our fearless '‘What 
do you mean you don’t have the ticket prices determined yet?’ 
Gang of Five. The Gang, in alphabetical order (old habits die 
hard): Gayle Buki, Sally Cole, Dave Nemeth, Clara Silverstein, 
and Greg Solman. And in the end, the whole mess was made 
presentable by the impeccable design direction of Cleo 
Leontis. Thank you one and all! 


4 CLASSICAL MUSIC by Lloyd Schwartz 
Classical music thrives in Boston. From the important 
productions scheduled by the area’s large companies to the 
intimate chamber performances at local conservatories, the 
season promises to be an exciting one. Phoenix classical 
music critic Lloyd Schwartz sounds out the season’‘s best. 


6 CLUBS by Sally Cragin . 
So you're new in town, and you need to know which night 
spots are de rigueur and which are declassé. Phoenix rock 
critic Sally Cragin takes a tour of the area’‘s watering holes, 
and explains it all for you. 


7 DANCE by Laura Jacobs 
There’s much more to dance in Boston than the Nutcracker 
Suite (although the old chestnut will, of course, be putting in its 
usual appearance). Boston’s dance season will see some 
distinguished guest performances, as well as fine work trom 
the local companies. With these suggestions on the season's 
highlights from Phoenix dance critic Laura Jacobs, you won't 
be dancing in the dark. 


8 SCREENED OUT by Clara Silverstein 
Time was, you went to aclub to hoist a few, dance a few, 
maybe meet someone new, and generally escape from 
wasting yet another evening in front of the tube. Nowadays, of 
course, a large part of club culture consists of drinking, 
dancing, and romancing — in front of the tube. No self- 
respecting rock club is complete without a jazzy TV set-up 
spewing music videos and artistically segued 3-Stooges 
episodes. A look at how this combination of going out and 
vegging out has changed the face of night life. 


10 TICKET FENCE by Lisa Deeley Smith 
One of the most forbidding aspects of attending a concert, 
play, or other cultural event is the actual process of buying a 
ticket. Most of us are put off by the prospect of waiting in 
endless lines or mailing money to some anonymous post office 
box and hoping that the tickets will follow. But there is a better 
way. Boston's ticket agencies can make the whole thing 
relatively simple. Herein, a guide to the various agencies and 
the services they provide. 


18 FALL ARTS ’84 

Many guides to the arts tell you about the major events of the 
coming year, but our Fall Preview tells you about all the 
performances of the season. The listings in this section cover 
three categories — classical music, clubs, and dance. 
“Classical music’’ and '‘Dance” are organized alphabetically 
and then chronologically, and '‘Clubs” is organized first 
geographically and then alphabetically. 

18 Classical music 
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30 Dance 
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GIGANTIC PRICE SLEEP SALE 


3-DRAWER PLATFORM BED 


Plain pedestal or with a 4 or 6 drawer unit, or go 
an additional level to 10 or 12 drawers. 


Twin, full, queen, king size in natural pecan or 
wainut finishes. Panel or bookcase headboard 
optional. 


MATTRESS & FOUNDATION 


THIS IS THE SALE YOU 
HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR — 
TOP OF THE LINE BEDDING 


AT 12 PRICE 


THE ECONO WATERBED 


Frame & headboard, pedestal decking, 
mattress, liner, heater 


ECONO PRICE — but. ag 


THE BRANDY WATERBED 


TWIN PLATFORM 


This platform bed is available as shown with 4, 5 
or 6 drawer stacked unit. 


Natural pecan or wainut panel 


Frame & bookcase headboard, pedestal 
decking, mattress, liner, heater 
Free etched mirror 
Any Size 


POSTURE 
FLOATATION MATTRESS 


comes in standard size and can replace 
your old mattress 
SLEEP SOFA 10 Yr. Warranty 15-Yr. Warranty Rae ee 
GOOD REGULAR sae BETTER REGULAR SALE FREE aes — 
Name Brands at TWIN $299.95 set $149.95 TWIN $399.95 $139.95 | WAVELESS aa 
FULL 359.95 set 179.95 FULL 479.95 239.95 | MATTRESS Ree 
QUEEN 519.95 set 259.95 QUEEN 559.95 - 299.95 [comes in standard size “Cf: 
KING 749.95 set 374.95 KING 799.95 399.95 pe — replace your old . 
25-Yr. Warranty 
BEST REGULAR eae TWIN FULL QUEEN | KING 
TWIN $549.95 $274.95 *399°* *599°° 
. THE WATE D THAT SN’T L 
KING 1219.95 599.95 LIKE A WATERBED! 


FURNITURE 
_, CONNECTIONS 


WATERTOWN - 923-4000 
222 Arsenal St. (between 
Watertown Sq. and the Mall) 


87 Westgate Drive 


BROCKTON - 588-8544 
Across from Anderson Little 
Adjacent to Westgate Mall 


Our Guarantee: Up to 30 days after you receive any merchandise 
if you find a lower price, we will refund the difference. 


| 
| 
| 
or 
5 
C3 
— 


FOR COMPLETE PROGRAM AND TICKET INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL 266-1492. 
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Classical music 


Nights at the opera, guest performers, 
and other musical treats of the season 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


me protests, are an immoral form 

of prejudgment, an advance “‘re- 
view” of a performance that hasn't 
happened yet. My other half, however, 
insists that they're also based on every 
performance I’ve ever attended and 
every piece of gossip I’ve heard — a 
whole lifetime’s prejudices and predilec- 
tions. So let the reader beware: the 
comprehensive list of upcoming classical 
music performances printed elsewhere in 
this supplement is surely of more tan- 
gible value than much of what I have to 
say here. Nevertheless, how often does 
one get the opportunity to set forth, 
unsupported, one’s most sincerely biased 
opinions? At the season’s end, if I have 
to, I'll eat any of the following words 
with a smile. 

The two performances I want most to 
see this season are, as of this writing, not 
likely to take place: an in-town, indoor 
performance of the Peter Sellars/Craig 
Smith Cosi fan tutte first produced at 
Castle Hill last summer, one of the most 
devastating opera productions I’ve ever 
seen; and the Sellars/Smith version of 
Handel's Julius Caesar that went into 
rehearsal last winter but has yet to see 
the light of day. The failure of these 


4 easonal recommendations, part of 


productions to materialize here is a 


situation that should make every Boston 
music lover's blood boil. If we can’t find a 
way to support the most stimulating 
artistic enterprises then we deserve to be 
considered a cultural backwater. 
Fortunately, this year there are some 
operatic anodynes that may help ease the 
pain of Sellars’s transplant to our nation’s 
capitol. Sarah Caldwell and the Opera 
Company of Boston, for instance, have 
some promising productions in the 
works — in fact, she’s been promising us 
some of these productions for several 
years (this November's Tales of Hoff- 
mann and next April’s Taverner are 
technically still left over from last sea- 
son). Caldwell has finally scheduled her 
first Jana¢cek, the sinister and theatrical 
Makropulos Case, with the excitingly 
theatrical Anja Silja in the central role, 
and her first Handel, the moving 
Miltonic oratorio, Samson, with Jon 
Vickers (who couldn't handle the Handel 
fioritura when he sang the role two 
decades ago, though this remains one of 
the most memorable extra-vocal per- 
formances I’ve experienced). Caldwell is 
also redoing Puccini's Girl of the Golden 
West, her 1976 success. She has yet to 
announce a cast for this, or for any of the 
other demanding roles in the Janacek or 
the Handel. Plus ¢a change... The 
Boston Concert Opera, moving precipi- 
tously into Symphony Hall, gives us 
another Janacek, Katya Kabanova, with 


For complete classical music 
listings see page 18. 


Pauline Tinsley, who made her belated 
though spectacular Boston début in last 
season's BCO Jenufa. The Bos- 
ton Premiére Emsemble is presenting 
the Boston premiére of Haydn’s puppet 
opera Die Feuersbrunst (House Afire) in 
a new English version, with a book by 
composer/lyricist Andy Gaus, and such 
real live singers as Ray DeVoll and Kim 
Scown. The best opera news is that the 
Metropolitan Opera will be back this 
spring; the worst is that, as rumor has it, 
it will have the same sort of bottom-of- 
the-barrel casting and conducting that 
has plagued its previous tours. I’m 
curious about the Cosi fan tutte and the 
Simon Boccanegra (probably with Sher- 
rill Milnes), but I’m not sure whether big 
bad opera is better than no opera at all. 
Caldwell’s Handel is timed for next 
year’s Bach/Handel tercentennial. The 
Boston Early Music Festival will give 
us, that same week, Nicolas McGegan’s 
Baroque re-creation of the all-but-for- 
gotten Teseo (probably the first produc- 
tion anywhere since Handel's own time). 
Soprano Nancy Armstrong is the most 
familiar member of the cast. We're also 
threatened with monsters and machines 
from McGegan’s acclaimed Washington 


J. BERNDT 


University production of Orlando. The 
festival will provide the Boston solo 
début of hot harpsichordist Trevor Pin- 
nock (Handel and another tercentennial 
celebrant, Scarletti), a rarely performed 
alternate version of Bach’s St. John 
Passion (directed by Gerre Hancock), a 
Schiitz program (it’s Schiitz’s 400th 
birthday), Baroque cellist Anner Bylsma 
and fortepianist Malcolm Bilson playing 
Beethoven, and our own Camerata per- 
forming German Renaissance music, in 
the last program of its 30th season. 
McGegan and Pinnock get my top votes. 

Among the local homages to the 


The Boston Philharmonic’s Benjamin 


Baroque masters are the Cantata 
Singers’ superbly planned Bach and 
Schiitz concerts under David Hoose (the 
Bach evening includes the heavenly 
Eighth Cantata and Schoenberg’s mag- 
nificent Friede auf Erden); their season 
ends with Hoose conducting Haydn's 
Seasons — four stars. Hoose and Em- 
manuel Music’s Craig Smith, longtime 
Schiitz activists, are planning a four-part 
Schiitz series at Emmanuel Church — 
surely the most important Schiitz event 
of the year, and also the début of a new 
group, Hoose’s Cantiones Sacrae. The 
Boston Cecilia, under Donald Teeters, 
offers a Bach B-minor Mass (with con- 
tralto Jane Struss back again after her 
profoundly moving rendition of the 
Agnus Dei last year), a Handel Gala (with 
such Handelian luminaries as Susan 
Larson, Nancy Armstrong, Ray DeVoll, 
Bruce Fithian, and James Maddalena), 
and a Schiitz program centering around 
his Musikalische Exequien. The John 
Oliver Chorale has a B-minor Mass, but 
a later program including Elliott Carter’s 
early and rarely performed Defense of 
Corinth gets my first choice; and 
Banchetto Musicale has a Messiah 
planned, but I look forward more to its 
version of Carissimi’s Jepthe or Mozart's 
Sinifonia Concertante with Daniel Step- 
ner and Marcus Thompson. John Gib- 
bons of the Boston Museum Trio 
(Gibbons, Daniel Stepner, and Laura 
Jeppesen) will be playing Bach’s Gold- 
berg Variations (which he has recorded 
brilliantly on the harpsichord), but the 
rest of the trio’s schedule is less celebra- 
tion — just un-event-ful good music 
(countertenor Jeffrey Gall and violinist 
Jaap Schréder are among this season's 
truly special guests). For in-more-depth 


Bach programming you'd have to attend 
Blanche Moyse’s New England Bach 
Festival or the Sunday cantatas at 
Emmanuel Church. 

The Boston Symphony, as has be- 
come the rule, follows rather than leads 
the pack. For Bach's birthday we get Seiji 
Ozawa — hardly a Baroque specialist — 
conducting a familiar cantata (Jauchzet 
Gott in allen Landen, with Kathleen 
Battle), an orchestral suite, and 
Schoenberg’s transcription of the St. 
Anne Prelude and Fugue, punkt. The 
BSO’s Handel offerings include Ray- 
mond Leppard conducting a largely 


Zander 


unfamiliar cast in the exquisite pastoral 
masque Acis and Galatea, and Kurt 
Masur, killing two birds with one pro- 
gram, with Handel's Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day and, commemorating the Alban 
Berg centennial, the Lulu Suite. The 
Seven Early Songs (with Hakan 
Hagegard) completes the BSO’s Berg 
retrospective. 

For those who missed Yo-Yo Ma’s 
great Tanglewood performance of the 
cello part in Strauss’s Don Quixote, the 
BSO offers a more convenient opportuni- 


.ty (perhaps Ozawa’s conducting will be 


less sludgy on Huntington Avenue) as 
well as a chance to hear Ma in 
Schoenberg's transcription of a Monn 
cello concerto. We'll also get to hear the 
extraordinary pianist. Maurizio Pollini 


not only play but conduct Mozart. - 


Masur’s Grieg/Rachmaninov program 
seems especially appealing, as does his 
Beethoven Fourth Piano Concerto with 
Krystian Zimerman. I’ve been impressed 
by Charles Dutoit’s BSO concerts, and 
he’s back this year with pianist Andras 
Schiff for some Dutilleux, Mozart, and 
Stravinsky’s original orchestration of 


‘Petrouchka. Stargazers might enjoy see- 


ing Meryl Streep in Honnegger’s Jeanne 
d’Arc au bicher. There are, in fact, lots of 
good things to hear from the BSO, 
though the programming is mostly point- 
less, and after 11 years of frustration with 
Ozawa my optimism for any _per- 
formance conducted by him is at it: 
lowest ebb. His special opening-night 
concert with James Galway suggests 
once again that his secret ambition is to 
be the next conductor of the Pops. 

I’m more sanguine about Benjamin 
Zander and the Boston Philharmonic, 
and I wouldn’t miss their Beethoven 


program (with violinist Peter Zazofsky), 
their Mahler Third (with contralto Mary 
Davenport), or the startling but im- 
aginative combination of Shostakovich’s 
monumentally long Leningrad Sym- 
phony and Bach’s Es ist genug. Zander’s 
astonishing Youth Chamber Orchestra 
is also worth checking out. Aram 
Gharabekian’s year-old SinfoNova of- 
fers more Shostakovich, the Boston 
premiére of the Fourteenth Symphony 
with BU’s irrepressible dean, Phyllis 
Curtin, and later, presents Anthony di 
Bonaventura in the Mozart Ninth Piano 
Concerto. And I'd try not to miss David 
Hoose’s superbly planned Viennese eve- 
ning (with Sanford Sylvan) in the Pro 
Arte Chamber Orchestra’s salute to 
European cities, Larry Hill’s London 
afternoon (with Ray DeVoll), or Gunther 
Schuller’s Prague Program (with 
Mozart’s Linz Symphony and Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville overture... Prague?). 
Outside Route 128, both James Bolle’s 
New Hampshire Symphony and Robert" 
Gutter’s Springfield Symphony have 
impressive, ambitious programs. 

Visiting orchestras give us an impor- 
tant new perspective on our own, and 
this year the Wang Celebrity Series will 
allow us to hear major ensembles from 
Rotterdam (James Conlon), Berlin (the 
Radio Symphony, with Riccardo Chail- 
ly), Cleveland (Christoph von 
Dohnanyi), Leipzig (the Gewandhaus 
under Kurt Masur, doing the Bruckner 
Seventh — a major event), Salzburg (the 
Mozarteum Orchestra under Hans Graf), 
and London (the Royal Philharmonic 
conducted by Yehudi Menuhin, the 
London Philharmonic with Klaus Tenn- 
stedt, and the Chamber Orchestra of 
Europe with Hildegard Behrens singing 
and Claudio Abbado conducting — this 
year’s only local appearances by either 
Tennstedt or Abbado). 

After Russell Sherman’s stunning Liszt 
recital at Castle Hill last summer, it’s 
thrilling that he'll be back with more 
Liszt, Beethoven, and Haydn in the 
Celebrity Series (his only Boston ap- 
pearance this year). And we must be 
especially grateful to the Wang's Walter 
Pierce for bringing back the sublime 
Annie Fischer to the city whose best 
musical instinct in years has been to take 
this great artist to its heart. Yo-Yo Ma will 
return with Emanuel Ax and, in a string 
quartet, with the excellent Kim 
Kashkashian and Daniel Phillips and the 
unyielding, egocentric Gidon Kremer. 
The Wang Series also has the Kuijken 
Quartet, an early-instrument group more 
interested in music than taxidermy. 

Of course, Wang subscribers won't 
want to miss Leontyne Price or the 
Boston début of the glamorous Dame Kiri 
Te Kanawa (if Princess Di loved her, why 
shouldn't we?). We've got our own 
notable singers, too, and fans of Susan 
Larson, for instance, wouldn’t want to 
miss her Christmas at Castle Hill concert 
with Craig Smith; nor would Jane Struss 
addicts dare to miss the latest additions 
to her “death-and-damnation” reper- 
toire: Mussorgsky’s Songs and Dances of 
Death with David Witten at the New 
School's Liszt Birthday Bash and 
Schubert's Winterreise with Victor 
Rosenbaum at the Gardner Museum. 

Among our best instrumentalists, Peg- 
gy Pearson will have an oboe recital in a 
special free Alea III concert; Andrew 
Rangell will play a Bach concerto pro- 
gram at the Gardner; at NEC, two 
extraordinary flute players, John Heiss 
(with no less an accompanist than 
composer William Thomas McKinley) 
and Fenwick Smith (with Martin Amlin) 
will have recitals one would be foolish to 
miss. And the BSO’s new concertmaster, 
Malcom Lowe, will invite the inspection 
of the curious in the Charles River 
Concerts series next April. 

For chamber music, one couldn’t do 
better than the Naumburg-winning Ly- 
dian String Quartet, which will be having 
recitals in the Chamber Music in 
Watertown series (October 12, the same 
night, dammit, as the Musica Viva’s 
Boston premiére of Elliott Carter’s daz- 
zling Triple Duo and flutist Ransom 
Wilson’s Charles River Concert featuring 
a Steve Reich premiére) and in the 
Charles River series (November 20, same 
night, dammit, as -Yo-Yo Ma and 
Emanuel Ax). And for a more varied 
repertoire, there’s the Boston Chamber 
Music Society, with such fine players as 
violinists Stephanie Chase and Lynn 
Chang, violists Marcus Thompson and 
Katherine Murdock, cellists Bruce Cop- 
pock and Ronald Thomas, and pianists 
Christopher O'Riley, Randall 

Continued on page 14 
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RICHARDS 


FAIRE 


Take a step back in time... 
revel in the 
theatricals, music & 
dance, the foods & 
drink, and the fine 
arts & crafts of the 
16th century 


Less than 1 hour. Rt. 128 
7 OPEN EVERY to Rt. 24 south to Rt. 495 
WEEKEND (formerly 25) south Exit 
Rt. 58 to Carver an 
~~ follow the signs 
94° Adults $8.50 
4 til Children (5-12) - $3.50 
Clover Under 5 — free 
10 AM ’ 6 PM Group Rates (25 or more) 


PLENTY OF FREE 
PARKING AVAILABLE 


For more 
information 
call (617) 866-5391 
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Rockin’ the joint: 


Clubs 


Notes on Boston’s nightspots 


by Sally Cragin 
hat with all the excitement of 
W rsiing in line for selecting 
classes, roommates, meal 


plans, and books, Boston freshmen are 
understandably a little tuckered out 
when it comes time to choose what to do 
at night. Smart students figure out that 
all the intourist events involve even more 
waiting in line — waiting in line to get 
fried potato skins at Friday's, waiting in 
line to see The Bostonians at Copley 
Place, waiting in line to get a hot dog at 
the Fenway. But if you want to sample 
the Hub’s thriving club scene, you'll find 
it involves precious little waiting in line 
— ever. What follows is a_ highly 
subjective list of suggestions for where 
one might twist, frug, or slam the night 
away. (A more comprehensive list ap- 
pears elsewhere in this supplement.) 
Unfortunately, most Boston clubs are 
rigid about maintaining an over-20-only 
policy, but some venues (like the Para- 
dise) hold frequent all-ages shows. These 
shows are generally held on weekend 
afternoons, and most of them feature 
hardcore bands. What is hardcore? Well, 
it’s not what it used to be, but a short 
definition would be: loud, fast, and 
exhilarating. When the genre invented 
itself some four years ago, most of the 
musicians were barely into puberty. 
Even now, most hardcore bands retain a 
loyalty to their under-age fans, and a few 
groups, like the Not, refuse to play in 
places where liquor is served. The 
Paradise, on Commonwealth Avenue, 
has several all-ages afternoon shows a 
month. Go see the Freeze, Sorry, and the 
Proletariat first chance you get. Bouncers 
have toned down the free-for-all at- 
mosphere that once predominated at 
hardcore shows, but don’t wear anything 
that would break your heart to have 
ripped. The Paradise regularly advertises 
its gigs in this paper, but many all-ages 
shows at places like the old Cambridge 
Baptist Church and local high-school 
auditoriums get publicized by the old 
flyer-on-streetlamp method. 


For complete club listings 
see page 25. 


If you're over 20, read on. The night is 
your oyster. Depending on where your 
dormitory or living quarters are located, 
there’s a club for you that’s barely a 
token away. 

Before you go, though, there are a few 
important points to remember. Make 
sure you know where you're going, and 
don’t be afraid to call the club to get 
directions. There’s nothing more frustrat- 
ing than wandering around a deserted 
financial district in search of Somewhere 
Else and getting nowhere fast. So if 
you're going to the Channel, and don’t 
know where Necco Street is, call the 
club, or consult the Boston map that 
should have been included in your 
freshman-orientation package. 

Carry identification that certifies that 
you're over 20. Out-of-state nonpicture 
drivers’ licenses get the thumbs-down in 
some quarters, so remember to carry 
another picture ID that proves you are 
who you are. And try not to get 
belligerent if the doormen take a long 
time scrutinizing your picture. Maybe 
they’ve never heard of Two Dot, Mon- 
tana. 

Invite friends. Most headliners get 
under way around midnight, so you'll 
miss the subway, and a cab is cheaper 
with company. 


Kenmore Square 

Where the Beacon Street, Com- 
monwealth Avenue, and Brookline Av- 
enue delta begins, there you'll find the 
Rathskellar, Boston’s punk birthplace. If 
you visit just one club this year, make it 
this one. Upstairs is the nationally 
acclaimed HooDoo Barbeque, home of 
tasty ribs. The jukebox will clue you in to 
the Rat’s enduring appeal — singles by 
bands like the Lyres, the Del Fuegos, and 
the Neighborhoods are included in the 
record collection. Monday and Tuesday 
are ‘Fresh Sounds” nights — admission 


PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 


is a couple of bucks for three new bands. 
Once you're downstairs, keep in mind 
that the soot on the ceiling probably 
includes authentic cigarette smoke from 
the likes of Lou Reed, the Cars, and 
Wendy O. Williams, who are among the 
Rat’s alumni. Notable up-and-coming 
acts at the Rat: Human Switchboard 
on September 29, and the Washington 
Squares (an acoustic folk trio) on October 
6. Chris Spedding is due in on the third 
week in October; John Cale is booked for 
later in the month. 

Down the road a piece is Spit, a dance- 
club-cum-video-lounge that books the 
occasional weekend band. Next door is 
the Metro. Before undergoing major 
renovation, Metro was a vast, modern 


the patrons from its biker-bar days. 
There’s a savvy booking policy — live 
music on a whopping seven nights a 
week. This is one place that you wouldn’t 
tire of visiting on consecutive nights — 
there’s draught Heineken, along with 
comfortable banquette tables at which to 
hide. Look. for the Battle of the Garage 
Bands at Flash on September 29, and 
Kristi Rose and the Midnight Walkers on 
October 6. 


Downtown 

On a foggy night, the Channel is 
shrouded in mist, and the picturesquely 
trenchcoated youths stomping to its door 
wil! make you think you're in a film noir. 
Once you're inside, though, it’s back to 
reality. In the past, this club has booked 
top black acts like Cameo, Newcleus, 
Grandmasters Flash and Melle Mel, 
Black Uhuru, and Yellowman, as well as 
thrash-oriented bands like Black Flag 
and Angry Samoans, and mainstream 
outfits like the Stompers. The ceiling is 
low, and the sound can be muddy if the 
room’s not full, but there are diversions. 
You can gaze into the slow-moving 
waters of Fort Point Channel, or read the 
piles of free fanzines offered by the door. 
Video games? A roomful. And you can 
feed and garb yourself in the gift- 


Rathskellec. 


discotheque, with programmed video 
music, synchronized light shows, and the 
largest mirrored ball in America (now 
retired). The new Metro will still book 
the occasional rock band, but the interior 
(neon statues, multiple bars, restroom 
attendants) has been upscaled for what 
the advance press describes as “an older 
clientele.” The old dress code (designer 
jeans, leather shoes) will presumably still 
be enforced. 

Further into the Fenway area is Jump- 
in’ Jack Flash, which still retains some of 


FOOD  ODRINKS 


MUSIC 


store/microwave_ restaurant. Club 
merchandise such as Channel T-shirts 
and hats are for sale, alongside some 
splendid junk food. Our favorite snack is 
a paper plate laden with packaged nacho 
chips that are topped with a slice of 
melted American: cheese. Wash them 
down with a plastic mug of Stroh’s. Gigs 
to buy your tickets for include Alvin Lee, 
on October 18, an afternoon Black Flag 
show on October 21, the Cramps on 
October 30, and the Violent Femmes on 
November 10. The Nigerian revolution- 


ary-rocker Fela Ransome Kuti is rumored 
to be booked for November. 

Although it'll never book a band, the 
Blue Sands is well worth a peek. It’s a 
couple of blocks from the Channel, in a 
building slated for demolition in another 
couple of years. This is a friendly little 
dive, bedizened with dusty trophies and 
Polaroids, and with some truly venerable 
waitresses. It’s one of those bars that 
always seem to have a Celts game on the 
tube. The Blue Sands is patronized by 
working-class sorts by day, but the 
population gradually shifts to the 
Mohawk-and-rags punk set at night. A 
bottle of any kind of beer is less than a 
buck. Need I say more? 

Chets’ Last Call is on the other end of 
the Expressway, in North Station. It’s in 
an unlikely place for rock and roll — 
across the street from the Garden, and on 
the same block as the Pussycat Lounge. 
But Chet’s has been booking bands for 
about a year, and any band that plays at 
the Rat or Flash will likely play Chet'’s, 
too. It’s still worth a trip out here. About 
three years ago there was a club called 
the Underground that flourished on the 
Allston-Brighton line, and Chet’s L- 
shaped room is reminiscent of that late, 
lamented spot. Actually, with its mirror- 
and-wave wallpaper — left over from the 
‘60s, perhaps — Chet’s resembles a big, 
comfortable old rec-room. The motif is 
wooden-look Formica, and there’s a 
wrought-iron stage fence, but dancing is 
still easy. Chet is usually seated at the 
corner of the bar, which makes his club 
one of the few where you can actually 
see who’s running things. 

Riley’s, in Government Center, is 
starting tentatively to book local rock 
bands. I haven't checked out this brew- 
and-burger joint yet, but I plan to, and I 
recommend that you pay a visit. You see, 
the bigger the crowd, the more likely that 
they'll keep the booking policy — so this 
is one place that should see your face 
soon. 

Johnny D’s in Allston has become a 
success at booking bands. This two-room 
pub is another authentic local hangout. 
There’s a pair of pool tables and 
dartboards, but the place fills up with the 
black-denim-and-Norelco set when 
bands play (three nights a week, subject 
to change). 


Over the river and 
through the ‘hoods 

A couple of years ago, Central Square 
in Cambridge boasted a gay bar, a black- 
oriented dance club, and a rock dive — 
all on the same block, and in peaceful 
coexistence. The rock dive is now a 
ladies’ bar, the gay bar is still a gay bar, 
and the dance club has long since been 
shuttered. For live music in Cambridge, 
you'd better go to Harvard or Inman 
Squares. In Inman Square the great Inn- 
Square Men’s Bar has closed its doors for 
good. You can go to Ryles, which books 
fusion, jazz, and comedy; the Jazz Club 
1369, which books jazz and fusion; and 
the Turtle Café, which favors weekend 
jazz. Inman Square clearly likes its jazz. 

Jack’s, on Mass. Ave. heading into 
Harvard Square, isn’t easy to miss. One 
whole wall of the club is actually a glass 
picture window, so you can stand outside 
and check out the band before you pay 
the admission. Although there’s a ten- 
dency here toward arena-oriented rock, 
Jack’s does book the occasional punk 
band. This is about the closest thing 
Cambridge has to a singles’ bar — unless 
you're a Harvard undergraduate, in 
which case you can head for the upstairs 
at the Hong Kong. If you're a BU 
undergraduate, stay in your dormitory. 
You know how you can tell when a bar is 
a singles’ bar? Friendly bouncers. Actu- 
ally, the Cantab Lounge, farther down 
Mass. Ave. toward Central Square, is a 
more likely candidate than Jack’s for a 
dating bar. No lights, a mixed crowd, 
wide vinyl seats, and a perfume dis- 
penser in the ladies’ room. 


The big house 


Once you've lived in Boston for a 
while, you'll tend to forget your high- 
school rock-and-roll diet. You may be 
homesick for a spell, but soon a youth 
spent consuming rigidly formatted rock 
radio or shopping at sleek record super- 
markets will be but a quaint memory. 
And once you've dug into Boston's merry 
club circuit, driving 50 miles to a drafty 
arena to see some international guitar 
nob — a practice you likely cherished in 
your former incarnation as a high-school 
student — will seem unthinkable. But 
wasn't it fun for all the gang to pile into 

Continued on page 14 
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The Pilobolus Dance Theater, who will perform in Boston in Marc 


Dance 


Visiting companies highlight 
the upcoming season 


by Laura A. Jacobs 


n the world of dance, New 
I York is the sun and every 

other city in the world is a 
planet orbiting around it. Al- 
though Russia’s Kirov and 
Bolshoi Ballets exude the majesty 
of Jupiter (and the contrariness of 
its mythological counterpart, 
Zeus), Paris’s Opera Ballet is a fey 
Venus (a flea in New York’s ear), 
and the Royal Danish Ballet, with 
its down-to-earth magic, con- 
tinues to influence politely. And 
although Germany today seems 
to be the hot spot for a more 
expressionistic dance and per- 
formance art, eventually every- 
one turns eyes back to New York. 
Boston, so close and yet so far, is 
perhaps a tiny constellation, or a 
minor lunar presence. It resists 
New York’s relentless pull coyly, 
almost blandly. 

Aesthetically, ideas don’t 
trickle down to Boston, they 
shuttle over. The city gets a blend 
of New York’s youngsters (both 
modern dancers and _ per- 
formance artists) and its estab- 
lished, sometimes long-in-the- 
tooth companies (trying to do in 
this city what would be more 
fully appreciated in New York), 
and never the twain shall meet. 
Last season was essentially domi- 
nated by Boston companies — 
and was essentially dull — while 
this season is going to be a big 
one for visitors (thanks once 
again to the Wang Celebrity 
Series). And over at the Dance 
Umbrella Jeremy Alligers has 
worked hard, and successfully it 
seems, to lessen the gap between 
the above mentioned “twain.” 

The 1984-’85 season will be an 
important one for the Dance 
Umbrella. The Umbrella received 
$40,000 in Merit Aid from the 
Massachusetts Council for the 
Arts, money that will support 
projects over the next two years. 
In addition, the Umbrella was 
awarded.a $20,000 incentive pro- 
ject grant. This grant will be used 
to present three separate con- 
certs: two by nationally known 
companies, and a third shared by 
Boston’s best local companies. 
You can view the money as an 
audience development tool, or as 
a vote of confidence from the 
city’s arts administrators, but the 


bottom line is that there'll be 
more dance in Boston, with locals 
having higher visibility than 
ever. Between October and De- 
cember alone, at least nine pro- 
grams are planned by the Dance 
Umbrella. Stand-outs among 
these are Marta Renzi at the 
Studio Theater in Central Square; 
“Sankaijuku,” a Japanese Butoh 
Group, very austere and avant- 
garde, at the Opera House; 
Mitchell Rose, who’s been re- 
ferred to as the Woody Allen of 
dance; and, a big event, Twyla 
Tharp’s company at the Colonial 
Theater (in an engagement that 
will include Tharp’s Broadway 
hit 9 Sinatra Songs and will be co- 
produced by Modern Produc- 
tions). Dance Umbrella will also 
be starting a membership or- 
ganization providing services to 
dancers, dance companies, and 
audiences — benefits for the 
latter include discounts on 
tickets, restaurants, and dance 
retail stores. 

For the moment all is quiet at 
the Boston Ballet — perhaps too 
quiet. I wouldn't mind a little 
healthy noise, especially some in 
celebration of an artistic director 
worthy to succeed recently re- 
signed Violette Verdy. But at this 
writing no appointment has been 
announced, and even the pool of 
candidates is being kept hush- 
hush. Nevertheless, 1984-85 is a 
no-risk season — as foolproof as 
a ballet season can get. It includes 
three of the great Romantic 
classics (Giselle, excerpts from 
The Sleeping Beauty, and Swan 
Lake); an evening of Balanchine 
ballets, including Scotch Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky Pas de 
Deux, Rubies, and The Prodigal 
Son; and an evening of premiéres 
choreographed by company 
members and guest Elisa Monte 
(who choreographed Treading 
for the Alvin Ailey company). 
There’s also the traditional Nut- 
cracker performances at 
Christmas time. All performances 
will take place at the Wang 
Center. 

It may sound like meat and 
potatoes at the Boston Ballet, but 
that’s no reason to miss them. It’s 
not good to go too long without a 
Giselle or Swan Lake, though it 


would be nice if Sleeping Beauty 
was full-length, and Swan Lake 
in excerpts. And it could be a year 
of exciting debuts. The company 
has some young talent who, 
given the chance, might provide 
some surprises. So far, the casting 
for Giselle is an obligatory Laura 
Young and Elaine Bauer. But Lori 
Nowak, who was recently 
promoted to soloist, would be a 
natural in the role. A rousing 
addition to the company is Frank 
Augustyne, a principal dancer 
from the National Ballet of 
Canada (famous for his partner- 
ship with ballerina Karen Kain), 
who’s signed a special contract 
with Boston that will have him 
dancing with Marie-Christine 
Mouis (who herself will be danc- 
ing part-time with the Pennsyl- 
vania Ballet). 

In a season that sees repertory 
in a holding pattern and the 
company in flux, I’m particularly 
looking forward to the 
Balanchine program. As the com- 
pany grows younger, leaner, and 
more daring, their Balanchine 
gets better. Rubies will be a test. 
Balanchine’s assymetrical romp 
(the center section of his evening- 
length Jewels) is a killer — Petipa 
redefined in the jazz age; 
Stravinsky locked in a jewel box, 
elbowing about the facets. The 
ballet allows no time or room for 
tentative technique — extrava- 
gance and joi de vivre are, 
stylistically, what this ballet is 
about (maybe it’s about sex too). 
Edward Villela (who was great in 
Rubies) is going to set The 
Prodigal Son on the company 
and it will be interesting to see 
who he'll choose to dance the 
Prodigal (another role he owned). 
My choice is Devon Carney. 

The Wang Celebrity Series is 
responsible for the import of 
major companies this coming 
year. The series leads off with the 
Dance Theater of Harlem at the 
Wang Center. DTH premiered its 
new version of Giselle in Europe 
to great acclaim (Giselle is a 
southern slave and Albrecht a 
Creole prince), and one hopes 
that Boston will have a chance to 
see it (and since the Boston Ballet 
will perform the classic. version 
you'll have a chance to compare 


original to innovation). As DTH 
proved with last year’s produc- 
tion of Fall River Legend, they are 
more than equal to the “theater” 
element of ballet, and their 
Giselle should be wonderful. (By 
the way, last year DTH sold out 
to a last minute push-and-shove 
crowd: you'll have a more en- 
joyable evening if you purchase 
and pick up your tickets early.) 
The American Ballet Theater 
will also come to Boston this year, 
and so far their repertory is 
unannounced. Despite spotty 
performing and some soggy rep 
choices, ABT was the high point 
of the 1983-’84 dance season. 
They'll be followed by Maurice 
Bejart’s Ballet of the 20th Cen- 
tury in its first Boston per- 
formance. | hesitate to call this a 
coup for the Wang Series, as this 
company is famous for taking the 
theater in ballet to ridiculous 
extremes, but Bejart is sort of a 
phenomenon. The repertoire in- 
cludes The Rite of Spring and the 
evening-length Eros Thanatos. 
February sees the return of the 


For complete dance 
listings see page 30. 


Alvin Ailey Dance Company. If 
you don’t know anything about 
them, | suggest you buy a ticket 
and find out for yourself. They've 
done more to popularize serious 
dance than Anna Pavlova and 
Mikhail Baryshnikov combined. 
Pilobolus Dance Theater per- 
forms at the John Hancock Cen- 
ter in March, and Chicago's 
Hubbard Street Dance Com- 
pany, a_ crowd-pleasing 
tap/jazz/ballet company, will 
also make its Boston debut there 
in March. 

Concert Dance Company, a 
contemporary company that 
commissions works from major 
and minor choreographers, will 
perform new works by Bill Evans 
and Murray Louis this season. 
This excellent company, which 
never seems to perform often 
enough, begins its season De- 
cember 1 at their Benefit Swing 
Evening at the Bradford Hotel (in 
collaboration with the Dance 


Umbrella). Later in the month 
they’re in concert at North- 
eastern, and on December 31 
they'll be part of the First Night 
festivities, along with many other 
area dance, music, and theater 
groups. There will also be a 
spring concert in March or April 
where they'll perform the new 
Louis work. December is a big 
month for the Dance Collective, 
too. They will present (again in 
conjunction with the Dance Um- 
brella) new works at the Alumni 
Auditorium of Northeastern Uni- 
versity, some of which were 
performed “in-progress” last 
June and looked very good, 
especially the new work by 
Martha Armstrong Gray. Dance 
Collective will also take part in 
First Night, with a work to be 
performed in the three windows 
of Priscilla of Boston on Newbury 
Street. 

Tufts Dance Program will 
offer two free performances this 
winter. The first, scheduled in 
October, is a lecture-demonstra 
tion on rhythm and dance to be 
given by Paula Josa-Jones and 
David Locke. The second, sched- 
uled for mid-November, features 
Rozann Kraus, dancer and cho- 
reographer. 

At this writing, the Institute of 
Contemporary Art's schedule is 
tentative — they've got three 
performances in January, pend- 
ing grant applications. Boston 
may see “The Knee Plays.” A 
performance art/opera collabora- 
tion of global scale (i.e., four 
European countries and Robert 
Wilson are working on_ this 
production, which will eventual- 
ly be performed at Brooklyn 
Academy of Music), “The Knee 
Plays” are smaller, multi-media 
pieces meant to bridge the four 
parts of the entire production. The 
ICA may also present contem- 
porary choreographer and soloist 
Karol Armitage in collaboration 
with composer Jeffrey Lohn and 
designer David Salle (whose sets 
consist of computer-generated im- 
agery). Besides these dangling 
carrots of collaboration, the ICA’s 
hit-or-miss Friday Nite Specials 
will continue. O 


DANA CENTER 


Saint Anselm College 


OCT. 20 Art and Dance Gala 


7:00 p.m. 


New England Ballet/Ha 
Soll/Pontine Movement 


TICKETS: $7 


les & Company/Dance Collective/Beth 
heatre/Ballet Arts Dance Ensemble/Brass 
Quintet/Piets/On Stage Reception after to meet performers. 


REFRESHMENTS: $3 


Manchester, New Hampshire 03 102 Phone (603) 669-1030 


The Masterworks Chorale 
and Orchestra | 


Subscribe today and receive 


free admission 
to the 


Verdi Requiem! 


Sanders Theatre concert series 
also includes 


Bach B Minor Mass 
Vivaldi Gloria 
Kodaly Missa Brevis 


and much more! 
Treat yourself to 


the Best Bargain in Boston 
Call right now: 


232-9457 
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by Clara Silverstein 


ow do you _ entertain 
H yourself in a club when 

youve just rocked out for 
five songs straight and your vocal 
chords ache from shouting bits of 
conversation at your friends? 
Why, you slouch back in your 


seat, sip a drink, and watch the’ 


television, of course. 

Television in a nightclub? It’s 
the latest innovation of the video 
age: the tube has expanded its 
reach beyond the cheerful realm 
of the living room and the 
neighborhood bar into the murky 
visual background of the music 
and dance club. The programs 
that grace these monitors com- 
plement the nightclub escapist 
atmosphere and often feature a 
steady blur of vocalists grimacing 
with fervor, guitarists stomping 


Club culture 


Videos and Boston’s nightlife 


in time to the beat, and dancers 
gyrating in miniskirts, MTV- 
style. Other visuals usually in- 
clude snippets from TV sitcoms, 
animated cartoons of everything 
from race cars to barnyard 
animals, out-takes from sports 
events (gymnasts plummeting 
from balance beams and the like), 
and cuts of ballroom dancing 
from Hollywood musicals. Some 
of these videos play on giant 
(eight-by-10-foot or so) screens, 
and most are in synch with music 
selected by the DJ (most 
soundtracks on videos are of 
notoriously poor sound quality, 
so clubs use records instead). 
Other tapes simply provide a 
“wallpaper” effect of unusual 
geometric shapes produced by a 
special-effects generator. 


Nationwide, this new use of 
video is growing quickly. The 
Village Voice reported in March 
that more than 800 clubs in 
America had added video screens 


and monitors in 1983 — an 
enormous increase from the 400 
clubs that showed video in the 
years before. Rockameria, a New 
York-based subscription service 
that supplies clubs with music 
videos, served only about 10 
customers when it started in 1980; 
today it boasts 350 regular 
subscribers, according to Pat 
Creed, manager of club relations. 
Here in Boston, Joe Verange of 
That’s Entertainment In- 
corporated wagers that “every 
club from here to Boise, Idaho, is 
going to have video within the 
next few years.” Although some 


COME ONE COME ALL... 


HARVARD SQUARE 


ANNU 


SUNDAY 


OCTOBER 1984 


noon till 6 P.M. | 


date October 8, 


This Vise Bigger and 
wetter than ever! 


_ * Giant Beer & Wine Garden 
* Exotic Food &@ Beverages 


HARVARD SQUARE 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


New York clubs began showing 
videos as early as 1979, the 
popularity of club video exploded 
after MTV (Music Television) 
began airing music videos 24 
hours a day to cable subscribers. 
It seemed that MTV _ viewers, 
amused by the videos day and 
night, soon began expecting the 
same kind of visual entertain- 
ment in clubs. 

In Boston, That’s Entertain- 
ment, which owns Metro, Spit, 
the Paradise, and other clubs, has 
almost single-handedly pio- 
neered the local club-video revo- 
lution. In 1980, Metro became the 
first club in the city (and one of 
the first in the nation) to install 
video equipment. Today it fea- 
tures its own production- and 
editing studio, a computer- 
catalogued library of more than 
2000 tapes, and eight staff VJs 
(video jockeys, who spin tapes 
instead of discs). In the past, 
Metro VJs have projected a com- 
bination of music videos and 
wallpaper onto six different 
screens placed around the dance 
floor, and roamed the dance floor 
with live cameras, sending the 
images right up onto a giant 
screen. Currently, Metro’s video 
department is undergoing re- 
novation, with plans to add 
moving screens, robot cameras, 
and a new production booth 
above the dance floor. 

Since Metro offers the most 
sophisticated video installation of 
the That’s Entertainment clubs, 
both Spit and the Paradise fre- 
quently borrow from the Metro 
tape library. Right now, Spit is 
temporarily using six monitors 
and a wall screen from Metro to 
show music videos and 
wallpaper around the main part 
of the club. Spit’s 13-Up lounge 
displays five monitors tilted at 
various angles throughout the 
murky room. The screens feature 
everything from computer- 
generated graphics to a pastiche 
of pop-culture images. At the 
Paradise, standard video fare is 
shown on five monitors between 
the club’s live acts. On Saturday 
nights, a VJ and DJ team up. 

Other than the That's Enter- 
tainment clubs, the Rat has been 


showing music videos between 
its live acts for the past two years. 
Although the two monitors hang 
conspiculously from the ceiling, 
manager Bruce Houghton says, 
“We haven't devoted a lot of time 
to [video] programming. We get 
our tapes from record companies 
or local artists doing music 
videos, and that’s it. We’re prima- 
rily a live-music club. ... People 
expect an additional distraction 
between sets, and that’s why we 
have any video at all.” 

In the dim, smoky rooms of the 
city’s smaller clubs, where people 
are usually obsessed with them- 
selves (‘Is my lipstick smeared?”’) 
and one another (‘Did I see that 
blonde here last week?”), the 
videos are more a_ peripheral 
distraction than the focus of 
entertainment. The most avid of 
the viewers lounge about the 
cushioned seats in the 13-Up 
lounge at Spit, or gape upwards 
at the monitors at the Rat, and 
appear more comatose than 
amused. The majority of people 
interviewed in the clubs for this 
story didn’t seem to do much 
reflecting on the video at all — 
they simply watch it because it’s 
there, staring them in the face 
when they're not dancing or 
watching the band. ‘Watching is 
something to do when you're 
bored. You used to just look at 
other people, and that was 
enough. Now you can see a 
whole new world on the screen if 
you want to,” says Demitri, a 
research scientist who was found 
leaning against a pole in the Rat 
nursing a beer. Other club-goers 
comment that when they watch 
the monitors, they feel less self- 
conscious about sitting alone or 
trying to shout above the music 
to a hot new prospect. Tom 
Hauck, a guitarist with Ball and 
Pivot who has appeared on tape 
in clubs around America, typifies 
the public reaction to video in 
clubs when he says: “If it’s 
interesting, you look at it. If it’s 
not, you look at the girls instead. 
It. doesn’t make a profound dif- 
ference in what you do. It’s just 
one more thing to amuse you 
when you're there.” 

Continued on page 14 


PLAYING! 


THROUGH OCT. 28 


Lillian Hellman’s 


WED., THURS., FRI., 


LYRIC STAGE 


ANOTHER 
PART 
THE FOREST 


The Hubbard family of “The Little Foxes” - 20 years earlier! 
at 8:00 - SAT. at 5 & 8:30 - SUN. at 3:00 


ConcertCharge 497-1118 


54 CHARLES ST. 
BEACON HILL 


8703 | 


Saturday, Feb. 23, at 8PM 
Jordan Hall 


and other works. 


Come To Our Birthday Parties! | 


Donald Teeters, Musical Director 
CECILIA Bach and 
Handel’s 300th 
Schiitz’s 400th 
BACH, Mass in B Minor 
Friday, Dec. 14, at 8PM 
Sunday, Dec. 16, at 3PM 
Jordan Hall 
HANDEL Birthday Gala 


a potpourri of virtuoso arias and ensembles. 


SCHUTZ, Musicalische Exequien 


Friday, April 26, at 8PM 
Church of the Advent, Beacon Hill 


10% SEASON DISCOUNT 
CALL NOW FOR BEST SEATS 232-4540 


upported in part by a grant from 
the Sleshaaebios Council on the Arts and Humanities. 
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BOTTOM LINE PRICES! 


SAVE MONEY 


2 4 DRAWER FILE W/LOCK COMPUTER TABLE 
26 % Deep Full Suspension, Walnut Wood Grained with Black Base 
thumblatch, double wall drawer front. Size Mfg. List Price Bottom Line You Save 
Manufacturers List $239.00 114.00 20 
Bottom Line Price $119.95 whe 
You Save $120.00 available at 
Back, Tan or Put HEAVY DUTY 


2 Drawer also Avail. 


FOLDING-LEG TABLES 


WALNUT WOODGRAIN 


\ 
‘ SIZE MFG LIST PRICE BOTTOM LINE 
PRICE YOU SAVE 
30x60 65.00 49.95 15.05 


30x72 72.00 54.95 17.05 
30x96 84.00 59.95 23.95 
36x96 100.50 69.95 30.55 
48” Round 109.50 74.95 34.55 
60” Round 132.50 84.95 47.55 


Executive tilt 
swivel chair 
with height and tension 
adjustment. Chrome frame with 


vinyl back and fabric seat. 
Assorted colors. 


Typewriter 
Tables 


2 Fold down leaves — 
Assorted Colors — Metal Frame 
wth Laminate Tops 


MFG. 1 95 Clamp-on | Lamp MFG. List Price $72.00 
Bottom e ce Bottom Line Bottom Line Price $49.95 
You Save 40.55 é é rainbow of colors to choose Price $10.95. YOU SAVE $22.00 


ALL ITEMS IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


24” x 40” 30” x 60” 
STUDENT DESK CONFERENCE DESK 


MFG. List $256.60 


Bottom Line Price $139.95 
YOU SAVE $116.65 


MFG. List $170.50 MFG. List $236.00 
Bottom Line Price $89.95 Optional Bottom Line Price $129.95 
YOU SAVE $80.55 $24.95 YOU SAVE $106.05 


ALL ABOVE DESKS STOCKED IN ASSORTED COLORS WITH CHOICE OF WALNUT, TEAK, OR OAK TOP. 


TROCKLOAD SPECIAL JUST ARRIVED! 
2 DRAWER & 3 DRAWER 18” FILE CABINETS _ 1ops available to make 


a desk in Walnut § 


7 Colors to Choose from ¢ 49, 95 or Light Oak 29.95 


Starting at 


Diace 


450 Providence Highway Dedham, MA 


329-3320 HOURS: M-F 9:30-5:30 PM 
Thurs. 9:30-8:00 PM 


Sat. 10:00-4:00 PM 
Between Lechmere & The Mall re 
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Hot tickets 


The fine art of taking your seat 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


anxieties of modern life: did 

you get the tickets? Did you 
get good tickets? Did you get 
good, cheap tickets? Did you get 
good, cheap tickets for all of us? It 
wasn’t too much of a hassle to get 
good, cheap tickets for all of us, 
was it? 

It depends, in large part, on 
how you get your tickets. There 
are numerous variables. In the 
world of classical music, for 
example, the cheapest and best 
seats are had by those on the 
season- or series-ticket list. Just as 
in magazine subscriptions, it’s 
cheaper to buy in bulk. Series- 
ticket holders have the best 
choice of seats because notices 
for the fall and winter season are 
mailed out in midsummer. Six 
friends could buy two series or 
season tickets (some series are 
only three concerts long), 
provided they'll use all the tickets 
and they have excellent sched- 
uling skills. 

The alternative is to buy tickets 
for individual events. That means 
going either through a ticket 
agency, or directly to the box 


I t's one of the more grinding 


office. For some events, you have 
to deal with the box office. The 
most notable example is the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
whose tickets are sold only by the 
series or at the box office. Some- 
times it’s easiest simply to show 
up at the “venue” — the club, the 
concert hall, the theater — and 
buy a ticket at the door before 
you go in. But many events 
charge a dollar more for tickets 
sold at the door than for those 
bought in advance. And besides, 
grinding anxiety mutters at us, 
what if they’re sold out? The 
prudent thing is to stop by the 
box office before the day of the 
show. But that’s somewhat in- 
convenient if you work in the 
financial district and want tickets 
for a night in Kenmore Square; 
it’s damned inconvenient if you 
want tickets for a night at the 
Worcester Centrum or Madison 
Square Garden. 

Convenience is the name of the 
game for ticket agencies. For a 
price — and even the nonprofit 
agencies charge a fee — they'll 
make ticket-buying easier. But 
the world of ticket agencies is, at 


first, confusing. The senses just 
overload when, at the end of a 
radio or TV spot, or at the bottom 
of an ad, the words zoom by: 
“Tickets available at Con- 
certcharge, Chargit, Chargtix, 
Ticketron, Teletron, or Tele- 
charge.” Which is which? Which 
is better? 

They're all different (in fact, it’s 
unlikely they all would have 
tickets for the same_ event); 
whether one is better, of course, 
depends on your needs. Knowing 
thyself is particularly important 
when you're ordering tickets 
from an agency. Some agencies’ 
policies are going to annoy you; 
others will make you shrug and 
consider them a small price to 
pay for convenience. 

What constitutes convenience? 
First, of course, the agency has to 
carry the tickets you want. Some 
of the agencies listed below 
specialize in rock and roll, some 
in classical music, some in live 
theater. Regional and national 
agencies are handy if you're 
planning an _ out-of-state ex- 
cursion. 

The next two sets of criteria are 


interrelated: cash or charge? 
Walk-in or phone-in? Generally, 
walk-in agencies take cash, 
phone-in agencies, credit cards. 
There are exceptions listed 
below. Only the smallest, friend- 
liest agencies will take personal 
checks. 

Walk-ins stress their conven- 
ient locations and good hours; 
phone-ins, that they’re only a 
phone call away. Generally, the 
service fees at walk-ins are 
cheaper. (Depending on the price 
of the ticket, however, the service 
fee at walk-in Out of Town can 
be as high as or higher than those 
of some phone-in agencies.) 
Again, the best ticket agency is 
the one that’s best for you: would 
you like to be on the phone at 9 
a.m. firming up your order — or 
is an after-work errand more 
convenient? 

Which agencies offer the best 
seats? Here the fur begins to fly. 
Everyone promises best-avail- 
able seats. But the Who stam- 
pede notwithstanding, there 
is still unreserved seating around. 
For these venues, your best 
strategy might be to get the 
cheapest ticket and to get there 
early. But what if the show sells 
out within hours? How to get any 
ticket? 

Here’s where all those 
strategies you learned from board 
games come into play. You might 
want to choose one walk-in 
agency with which you've had 
good luck and get there early. 
You might want to stay home and 
work the phones. Remember, an 
agency’s being sold out is dif- 
ferent from a show’s being sold 
out. Even giant agencies get finite 
allotments; there may be hope 
somewhere else. 

A special note on Out of Town 
and Concertcharge’s unique prac- 
tice of taking advance deposits: as 
soon as a show is announced, 
these agencies will take deposits, 
reserving you a seat before the 
tickets actually go on sale. This 
puts these agencies in some 
weird positions as when, in the 
recent Grateful Dead concert, 
Out of Town had sold out before 
the tickets went on sale. Remem- 
ber, this means Out of Town sold 
out, not the show. Also remem- 
ber that if an announced concert 
fails to materialize it may take 
months to get your deposit back; 
and between the time the show is 
announced and the tickets go on 
sale, these agencies are earning 
that much more interest on your 


money. 

Agencies try to alleviate the 
anxiety of being had — getting 
bad seats or none at all — in 
various ways, while denigrating 
the efforts of their competitors. 
One way, as above, is to give you 
the earliest possible chance to 
secure a seat. Another is to 
promise you an exact seat. This 
tactic is really a battle between 
the walk-ins and the phone-ins. 
A walk-in ticket agency will 
claim, “Those phone-ins, they 
never say where your ticket is 
going to be — it could be 
anywhere! We sell you a ticket 
with a seating location printed on 
it.” (Two phone-in agencies — 
Tyson and Concertix — make an 
effort to tell phone-in customers 
exactly where their seats are. But 
their venues are rather special- 
ized.) You're going to have to 
decide whether the sure ticket 
walk-in agencies offer is the same 
thing as a good ticket, or whether 
they're engaging in scare tactics. 

Phone-in agencies can give 
you a general location based on 
the price of your ticket. If the 
particular venue has a highly 
structured seating-and-price ar- 
rangement (say, orchestra, $20; 
floor, $15; first balcony, $10; 
second balcony, $5), you have a 
fairly clear idea of where you'll 
be sitting. (Remember that the 
best ticket may not be the most 
expensive ticket. One acquain- 
tance insists that the acoustics in 
some venues are better in a 
cheaper first-balcony seat than 
on the floor.) To assure the public 
they’re offering good seats, if not 
specific seats, phone-in agencies 
tout the quick-draw advantage of 
telecommunications. 

Some agencies, such as 
Chargit, fill only a general order 
to “sell 500 tickets”; the venue 
fills the specific order, after other 
orders have been filled. Other 
agencies try to alleviate the 
suspense by promising you first 
dibs on any seat, through the 
wonders of computers. Teletron 
and Ticketron, both owned by 
Control Data Corporation, draw 
all their tickets from a central 
pool in Hackensack, New Jersey. 
This way, says Susan Rhode, 
Ticketron’s senior sales represen- 
tative, it’s strictly first-come, first- 
served, phone-in or walk-in, no 
matter where you are — you're 
not limited to the specific tickets a 
particular branch of an agency 
has on hand. To this, Becki Sack, 

Continued on page 12 
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GENERAL PROGRAMMING a 
PRESENTS 
ELEKTRA RECORDING ARTIST 


GROVER 
WASHINGTON, JR. 


PIECES 


Thursday, October 25 

7:30 PM 

SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
Tickets: $17.50 & $15.50 


Tickets On Sale Now: 

Box Office, Ticketron, Strawberries, Out 
of Town-Harvard Square or call Concert 
Charge 497-1118 or Teletron 720-3434 & 
| -800-382-8080 (in New England). 


HARVARD SQUARE TALENT 

GENERAL PROGRAMMING 
PRESENT... 

AN EVENING WITH 

MCA RECORDING ARTISTS 


BERKLEE 
PERFORMANCE 
CENTER 


Friday, October 26 
7:30 PM 
All Seats Reserved $13.50 


Tickets Now Available.At 

Box Office, Strawberries, Ticketron, Out of 
Town Ticket Agency-Cambridge or by 
calling Concert Charge 497-1118, or 
Teletron 720-3434 & 1-800-382- 8080 (in 
New England). All major credit cards 
accepted. 
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Tickets 


Continued from page 10 
manager of Strawberries ticket 
agency (which sells only “hard 
tickets” at its 45 locations) replies, 
“Computers do break down.” 
There’s no doubt that buying 
reserved seats is a test of nerve. 
Your friends, anxious to get seats 
together and unwilling to test 
their nerves, might ask you to do 
the dirty work for them. But for 
many shows there’s a limit to the 
number of tickets one customer 
can buy. The intention here is 
good — to thwart scalpers. It’s 
hard to be specific about this, 
because the show’s promoter, not 
the agency, sets the per-person 
limit. But in general, large rock 
shows have ticket limits of four to 
eight apiece, and small classical 
shows do not have limits. But call 
ahead to find out if there are seat 
limits and warn your friends 


before they give you their money.. 


Frequently, large ticket orders are 
handled through a group-sales 
office. 

Physically getting your ticket 
depends on how you buy it. Ata 
walk-in agency, you walk away 
with your ticket. At a phone-in 
agency, your ticket is either 
mailed to you or left at the box 
office. Usually you get to choose, 
but agencies won’t mail a ticket 
unless there’s enough time; some 
charge extra for mailing; some 
charge only sometimes. Having 
your ticket held at the box office 
may be a mixed blessing: “Some- 
times the longest line at the box 
office is people waiting to pick up 
their tickets,” says Concertix 
manager Fenton Hollander. If 
you've paid by credit card and 
your ticket is lost in the mail or at 
the box office, your seat location 


ABOVE ALL, 
THE BEST 
VIEW OF 
BOSTON. 


can be traced with your credit- 
card number. 

All sales are final. You won't 
get your money back if you can’t 
use your ticket. Tyson is an 
exception in that it will try to sell 
your ticket if you can’t use it, but 
be prepared to lose your money. 
Postponement policies — ex- 
changing tickets, hanging on to 
your old tickets, getting refunds 
on your tickets — are dictated by 
the show promoter. If a show is 
flat-out canceled, all agencies will 
refund your money. Most will 
refund the face value of the ticket 
and the service charge; for some, 
it depends on the promoter. 
Ticketron and Teletron refund 
only the face value of the ticket. 

The following guide is to help 
you decide what ticket agency 
best suits your needs. But remem- 
ber: not even the best, cheapest, 
most easily available seats for 
everyone will guarantee the qual- 
ity of the show. 

* * * 
Arts/Mail, 59 Temple Place, 
Suite 508, Boston 02111, 
742-6600. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Per- 
sonal-check mail-order orders 
only. Fee: $1 per ticket. Tickets 
mailed about 10 days before 
performance; no extra mailing 
fee. Cancellation refund: full pay- 
ment excluding postage. Twenty- 
seat limit per event. Seat location: 
second-balcony seats for com- 
mercial events, “very good seats” 
for nonprofit events. 

This service is one of the most 
unusual. Phoning the above 
number will get you an order 
form for the Arts/Mail catalogue; 
writing to the above address will 
also get you the catalogue. It’s an 
actual mail-order catalogue, up- 
dated every three or four weeks, 
listing about a dozen commercial 
and non-profit fine-arts offerings 
at half the face-value ticket price, 
plus a handling charge. The 
catalogue is sent out four to six 
weeks before the performance 
dates; the order deadline is three 
weeks before the first per- 
formance date. The catalogue is 
free, but if you don’t order 
anything in the first year, your 
name is dropped or you're as- 
sessed $5 to keep it coming. The 
catalogue also includes descrip- 
tions of the performers and pieces. 
“A real consumer guide,” says 
Larry Murray, director of 
Arts/Boston, which administers 
Arts/Mail. 

Bostix, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
723-5181. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Walk-in 
orders only; cash only for day-of- 
performance tickets, cash and 
Massachusetts personal check for 
advance tickets. Fee: 50 cents to $2 


per ticket for day-of-performance 
tickets, and 50 cents to $1 per 
ticket for advance tickets. 
Walk away with your tickets. 
Cancellation refund: full pay- 
ment. No ticket limit per cus- 
tomer. Seat location: check ticket. 

Bostix, another service of 
Arts/Boston, is famous for its 
half-price, day-of-performance 
ticket sales for fine-arts groups. 
You have to show up to see 
what's available; this kind of 
impulse buying has_ its own 
particular pleasures and perils. 
And though there are no maxi- 
mum ticket limits, you might 
want to acquire lots of tickets in a 
more conventional manner if 
you're hosting a group. Advance- 
sale tickets for local nonprofit 
organizations are full price. 
Chargit, 542-3600, 
1-800-223-0120. Open daily, 24 
hours a day. Phone-in credit-card 
orders only (AE, DC, MC, Visa). 
Fee: varies, approximately $2.25 
or $2.50 per ticket. No mailing 
fee; tickets mailed when ordered 
eight days or more before per- 
formance, otherwise sent to box 
office. Cancellation refund: full 
payment. Variable per-customer 
ticket limit. Seat location: specific 
to price range only. 

The New York City-based 

Chargit sells tickets “all over the 
East Coast,” says Bill Stolting, 
senior vice president of opera- 
tions, but its specialty is New 
York: it sells hotel and restaurant 
reservations as well as_per- 
formance tickets. In Boston, it 
represents the Wang Center, Bos- 
ton Garden, the Orpheum, and 
the Centrum. 
Chargtix, 542-8511. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Phone-in credit-card orders only 
(AE, MC, Visa). Fee: $2 per ticket. 
Tickets not mailed, but left at box 
office. Cancellation refund: full 
payment. No ticket limit, but 
orders larger than 15 tickets are 
referred to the theater's group- 
sales office. Seat location: specific 
to price range. 

six-month-old company, 
Chargtix handles live theater 
and, at the moment, only the 
perennial Shear Madness . 
Concertcharge, 497-1118, 
1-800-442-1851. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Phone-in credit-card orders only 
(AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa). Fee: 
varies; major events, $2 plus eight 
percent of ticket price. No mailing 
fee; tickets mailed if ordered a 
week to 10 days before per- 
formance, otherwise left at box 
office. Cancellation refund: face 
value and “normally” the service 
fee. Variable ticket limit per cus- 
tomer; generally, eight-ticket limit 
for rock shows, no limit for 
classical. Seat location: specific to 


price range only. 

Concertcharge is Theatercharge 
is Sportscharge, all reached by the 
same phone number, and all the 
credit-card arm of Out of Town 
Ticket Agency. Like Out of Town, 
Concertcharge will take deposits 
when a concert is announced but, 
unlike Out of Town, only if the 
full ticket price is known. Con- 
certcharge generally handles the 
same events as does Out of Town 
— that is, from Broadway to 
Belmont, including the Centrum 
and the Providence Civic Center 
— but with a few more offerings 
from small classical groups. 
Concertix, 12 Arrow St., Cam- 
bridge, 876-7777. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Walk-in and phone-in orders. 
Walk-in orders, cash, personal 
check, credit card (AE, MC, Visa); 
phone-in orders, credit card only. 
Fee: $1 per ticket. Occasional 50- 
cent mailing fee; tickets mailed if 
ordered a week before’ per- 
formance, otherwise left at box 
office. No ticket limits per cus- 
tomer. Cancellation refunds: full 
payment. Seat location: check 
ticket at walk-in; for phone-in, 
“when we have time we try to 
give the approximate location.” 

Concertix specializes in small 

arts organizations such as Water- 
music, Voice of the Turtle, the 
Christmas Revels, and the Paul 
Winter Whale Watch. It 
emphasizes service; not only does 
it try to give phone-in customers 
as specific a seat location as 
possible, says manager Fenton 
Hollander, but it will steer cus- 
tomers to other outlets if the 
agency is unhappy with its ticket 
allotment. 
Newbury Comics, 332 Newbury 
St., Boston, 236-4930, and 30 John 
F. Kennedy Blvd., Cambridge, 
491-0337. Boston store open Mon. 
through Thurs. 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Open on Fri. and Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Cambridge store 
open Mon. through Wed. from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m., and on Thurs. and 
Fri. until 8 p.m. Open on Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Walk-in 
orders only, cash or credit card 
(AE, MC, Visa). Fee: $1. Take 
tickets with you. Cancellation 
refund: face value, service fee 
“depends.” Ticket limit per cus- 
tomer “hasn't happened yet.” Seat 
location: generally unreserved 
seats. 

Newbury Comics specializes in 
punk and new-wave shows, 
especially for the Channel in 
Boston and the Living Room in 
Providence. It generally sells 
vouchers, a ticket-like thing that 
will get you in the venue's door. 
Out of Town Ticket Agency, 0 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 


Seeing Boston from the street 
is one thing. Seeing it from 
atop New Eng stallest 
building is another. Come up 
to the John Hancock Observa- 
tory and look out on the Back 
Bay to Beacon Hill. Boston Har- 
bor to the Blue Hills. Even as far 
away as New Hampshire. From - 
60 stories up, you'll get a view 


lik 
othe. John Hancock 
around. 

Copley Square, Boston, MA 


*¢+*Three-Star Michelin Tourist Guide Ratings ++ 
Open Monday thru Saturday 9 AM-11 PM. 

Sunday 10 AM-11 PM: 

Continuous historical multi-media ¢ 


exhibits shown. 
Adults $2.25. Chiidren $1.50 


Fresh 


COMF TA BL Y 


Lunch Mon-FrT 
PRIVATE 
MEETING 
SUPPER 
ON STREET e 
OCKTAI!I 


American 


15 West Street -Downtuwn Boston - 338-4600 
Dinner Tues-Sat 
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Ss ~ AFTER TH 
E 


EATE 
¢@ EVENING PARKIN 
CAFE/WINE BAR 
OUR__SPECIAL 


Cookery 


FLASHDANCE 
STRIPTEASE 

& HULA 

Tuxedo Delivery 


492-1900. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on Sat. 
until 6 p.m. Walk-, phone-, and 
mail-in orders. Walk-in orders 
cash only. Phone-in orders cash 
only, to be paid at agency one day 
after placing order. Mail-in orders 
bank check (not personal check) 
or money order. Fee: up to $3 per 
ticket; “a $7.50 ticket is usually 
$1.50.” Mailing fee: $2 per order; 
tickets can be picked up when 
purchased at agency, or sent to 
box office if order mailed in. 
Cancellation refund: full payment. 
Ticket limit per customer “de- 
pends on show — a big, big show 
allows only four, occasionally 
eight.” Seat location: walk-in, 
check ticket; mail-in, specific to 
price range. 

The giant of the local agencies 

with regional scope. Complicated, 
too; in addition to walk-, phone-, 
and mail-in orders, Out of Town 
accepts walk-in cash-only de- 
posits for shows as soon as they‘re 
announced. Its specialty is popu- 
lar culture, although it has tickets 
for some theaters and for Broad- 
way shows. 
Strawberries, 45 locations in 
Conn., Mass., NH, NY, and RI, 
879-7160. Hours vary. Walk-in, 
cash orders only. Fee: $1. Take 
tickets with you. Cancellation 
refund: full payment. Ticket limit 
per customer varies with show. 
Seat location: check ticket. 

Strawberries ticket agencies, in 
the Strawberries record stores, 
sells tickets in roughly the same 
categories in which it sells records: 
lots of rock and roll, some jazz and 
classical. The tickets available at 
any one store are the tickets the 
store physically has on hand. 
However, tickets can be specially 
ordered: you pay the service fee at 
your particular branch, the man- 
agement tracks down the tickets 
within the Strawberries organiza- 
tion, and you come back to pick. 
up the tickets and pay the face- 
value price. It’s got the longest 
hours of any walk-in agency: most 
stores are open until 9 p.m., and 
some stay open until midnight. 
Telecharge, 236-0300. Open sev- 
en days from 8 a.m. to midnight. 
Phone-in credit-card orders only 
(AE, DC, MC, Visa). Fee: $2.50 per 
ticket. No mailing fee; tickets are 
mailed if ordered 10 days before 
performance date, otherwise left 
at box office. Cancellation refund: 
full payment. No ticket limit per 
customer. Seat locations: specific 
to price range only. 

Telecharge is a service of the 
Shubert organization, with one 
theater each in Boston (the 
Shubert, natch), Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and Washington, 
two in Chicago, and 17 in New 
York City. Tickets can be or- 
dered for any Shubert per- 
formance. All ticket orders have 
computer access to the same 
pool of tickets, “so if you call a 
half-second before someone in 
line at a box office,” says market- 
ing director Steve Roth, “you'll 
get the seat.” 

Teletron, 720-3434, 
1-800-382-8080. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 8 
p-m., and on Sat. until 6 p.m. 
Open some Sun. from noon to 6 
p-m. Phone-in credit-card orders 
only (AE, MC, Visa). Fee: $2 to 
$2.50 per ticket; family rates 
available. Occasional 50-cent- 
per-order mailing fee; tickets 
mailed if ordered 10 days before 
performance; otherwise held at 
box office. Cancellation refund: 
face value only. Ticket limit per 
customer varies. Seat location: 
specific to price range only. 

Teletron is the phone arm of 
Ticketron; both are national 
ticket agencies owned by Con- 
trol Data Corporation. Regional- 
ly, they sell tickets for venues 
ranging from the Worcester Cen- 
trum to the Augusta Civic Center 
to the Arlington Town Hall. 

Ticketron, 40 locations in 
Mass., Maine, NH, and Vermont, 
720-3400. Hours vary; many 
open until 9:30 on 10 p.m. Walk- 
in orders only. Cash only, except 
at outlets in Sears-Roebuck 

Continued on page 14 
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Bluestein Office People 


Versatile Roll-away Office 
Tables. Use as typewriter 
stand, coffee cart, you-name- 
it! Includes Top 30”x19”’ — 
front locking casters. And 
good for the computer too! 
Reg. $1177 

Our Price 


FILING FAVORITES 
Two Drawer Four Drawer 
Letter Size — Size 
Non-Suspension 
ane $89.95 $119.95 Two-Drawer File 
FILE CABINETS decorator colors. 
* solid metal construction 
«Smooth metal drawers — with 
eight nylon rollers 
Folding Tables 
30x60 $59.95 
30x72 *§9.50 
30x96 *79.50 WALNUT or OAK 
60”’ x 30’’ Double Pedestal 
Executive Desk $249.50 
“THE 
aid STANDARD” 
FOLDING CHAIR 
Beige, Red, Yellow, Blue 
$10.50 x 40” 
LIST $174.85 


i wow$109.95 


EXECUTIVE 
SWIVEL CHAIR 


Adjustable seat height and spring contro’ tilt. 
All chrome frame and base. Naugahyde 
upholstery with nylon seat top 

SPECIFY Ebony or Russet. _ 
3R-UC-C211AC-PC 


$79.95 


30x60” 2. y 54” 


REG. $225.00 REG. $241.35 
“THE vow $169.88 OPTIONAL now $149.88 
CONFERENCIER” “THE STANDARD” 


$10.© additional 
for all white or white with grey 


SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
BOSTON 


318 Main Street 
1080 Boylston Street Just Minutes from Boston 
Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston |-93 to Rte. 60 East to Malden Sq. 
Telephone: 267-1100 


Telephone: 321-2100 
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Tickets 


Continued from page 12 

stores, where Sears credit card 
accepted. Fee: $1 to $1.50. Take 
tickets with you. Cancellation re- 
fund: face value only. Ticket 
limit per customer varies with 
promoter. Seat location: check 
ticket. 

Ticketron has outlets in Boston 

at the Orpheum Theater and at 
the Berklee Performance Center. 
There’s no service fee if you buy 
an Orpheum ticket from the 
Ticketron outlet at the Orpheum; 
the same goes for the Berklee 
outlet. But all Ticketron outlets 
have the same fishing rights in 
that pool in Hackensack; after 
your location is computer- 
selected, the outlet prints the 
ticket right there for you. 
Tyson Ticket Agency, 266 Trem- 
ont St., Boston, 426-2662. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and on Sat. until 2 p.m. 
Walk- and phone-in orders. Walk- 
in orders, cash or credit card (MC, 
Visa); phone-in, credit card only. 
Mailing fee: $1 per ticket; all 
phone-in orders mailed out; order 
four days before performance. 
Cancellation refund: full payment. 
Ticket limits per customer on 
“some rare occasions.” Location: 
seat row and number. 

Tyson’s specialties are theater, 
sports, and music (not much rock 
and roll) for the corporate cus- 
tomer. Corporations pay $20 a 
month and $2 a ticket so they can 
call up and get tickets for visiting 
CEOs. But individual customers 
are not turned away. Owner 
Eugene Merfeld says this is one of 
the few agencies where an indi- 
vidual phone-in customer can get 
a specific ticket location. And 
though all sales are final, Tyson 
will to resell” tickets you've 
bought and can’t use. O 


Clubs 


Continued from page 6 
Scooter’s mom's station wagon 
and drink beer all the way 


to the Caspar Weinberger Civic 
Rink? Light up that bong, and 
head out for the highway, as 
Steppenwolf (who?) used to say? 
Aaah, Ozzy Osborne’s good 
enough, you said, as you 
stumbled into school the next 
morning, with the sticky taste of 
booze still in your mouth and an 
overpriced OZZY RULES! T-shirt 
on your back. You remember 
arena rock, don’tcha? If you've 
still got a taste for driving 50 
miles, there’s a big hall in 
Worcester called the Centrum 
that’s got Rush booked for Octo- 
ber 2 and 3, and the Grateful 
Dead slotted for October 8 and 9. 
In town, Diana Ross is at Boston 
Garden on the September 30. But 
frankly, why bother? You've al- 
ready got the records. Why not 
check out bands you've never 
heard of — bands like the Lyres, 
Robin Lane, the Turbines, Noon- 
day Underground, and Dogbath. 
They're all listed in this paper, 
every week of the year. a) 


Video 


Continued from page 8 

The only type of video that 
seems to encourage active crowd 
participation is the footage of mu- 
sicians in performance, synced 
with the records. The wall screen 
at Spit, which features close-ups 
of the sweat-beaded faces of 
David Bowie and Prince peering 
down into the crowd, gives 
dancers the impression that they 
are boogeying right along with 
the stars. The live cameras at 
Metro delight the dancers even 
more than the concert tapes, 
according to That's Entertain- 
ment’s Verange. ““You see people 
at the beginning of the evening 
just standing around and talking, 
maybe drinking a little, no big 
deal. As the night rolls on, the 
visuals and the music gradually 
pull them onto the dance floor, 
and they start letting go. When 
the camera picks them out, and 
they see their chance to be a star, 
they really let it loose! You see 
the girls up there strutting their 
stuff, shaking for all they’re 


worth, and the guys down on the 
floor break dancing or some- 
thing. It’s great — they’re just 
ordinary folks like you and me, 
who get turned on by the com- 
bination of music and visuals, 
and come alive,” he says. 

The goal of any nightclub that 
shows video, as Verange sees it, is 
to find the right balance between 
the forces: ideally, the videos 
should inspire people to dance, 
get thirsty, and buy drinks — not 
reduce the crowd to zombies who 
gaze blankly up at the screen. So 
far, it seems, the Boston clubs 
have managed to strike enough 
of a balance, so that only a few 
people at a time become glassy- 
eyed in front of the tube. From 
her cross-legged position on one 
of the benches in the 13-Up 
lounge, Janette Cobos, a British 
secretary who first experienced 
video in the pubs of London, 
observes, “The video certainly 
doesn’t stop anyone from danc- 
ing. It’s just a nice thing to do 
when you sit down.” 

On the surface, then, video has 
barely altered the traditional club 
activities of dancing, drinking, 
and relaxing on the sidelines — 
though, it seems clear, some 
video does inspire more people to 
dance, and. other tapes make 
people less inclined to talk to one 
another. Behind the scenes, how- 
ever, the advent of video is 
forcing the entertainment world 
to redefine its concept of a good 
show. Although musicians like 
Hauck argue that “video is im- 
personal ... the best way for a 
musician to communicate with 
the audience is to be live on- 
stage,” ‘other rock aficionados 
contend that straight, live per- 
formances are on their way out. 
David Collett, an audio-video 
producer and composer of music 
for videos, says, ‘Bands without 
visuals are going bye-bye. You 
can’t get across enough of a 
message without visuals any 
more. Also, everyone knows that 
unless you have a video to go 
with your music, your record 
sales are not going to be what 
they should be.” Collett, who is 
also a guitarist, has helped to 
write and produce 21 songs with 


ROUNDTRIP FARE FR 


With Icelandair’s Joint-Fare Program, you'll board a Pan Am 
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visuals for the Senate, a local 
band. This audio-visual music, a 
blend of “kick-ass rock and roll 
shot live” along with prerecorded 
images put on a screen behind 
the band, “keeps people from 
sitting just like Valium addicts in 
front of the TV screen.” He 
envisions this type of multimedia 
show as the future of rock. 

Collett’s concept of the multi- 
media show dovetails nicely with 
Verange’s idea that “the days of 
single-focus entertainment are 
going down the tubes.” Verange 
foresees a team of DJs, VJs, and 
special-effects coordinators 
producing the entertainment 
package of the future. “At home, 
people keep their TV on all the 
time. They expect visuals now. In 
a club, they’re going to want to 
see the TV come alive for them. 
They want to applaud, to ex- 
perience visuals in a larger-than- 
life situation. They don’t just 
want to listen to music alone.” 

Back at the Rat, Norm Rich- 
ards, a customer who has his 
neck craned to catch the video of 
early Beatles concerts flickering 
on the monitor, predicts that rock 
videos may eventually supplant 
live performances altogether. 
“Live bands are going nowhere 
... Groups are now more inter- 
ested in their image on video 
than in concert. The up-and- 
coming groups are the ones with 
good video, like Duran Duran. 
When they hit the road, they 
bomb, because they aren’t inter- 
esting to look at in concert.” 
Another Rat regular, who 
declined the chance to see his 
name in print, suggested that 
clubs can economize in the future 
by renting the popular videos 
from groups, instead of paying 
live musicians to perform. 

Since videos have become an 
inextricable part of the rock 
present (and probably the rock 
future), and club-goers are the 
captive audience, some artists are 
expressing concern about the 
quality of the videos shown at the 
clubs. Local video artists inter- 
viewed deride the current fare of 
pop culture pastiche and closeups 
of frenetic musicians. Collett 
complains, “I'd say that 99 per- 
cent of the music videos shown 
today are sygar-sweet pabulum 
for the masses. They’re just the 
pits! If an artist goes through all 
of the expense and trouble of 
producing something, he has a 
responsibility to do a damn good 
job to communicate something. 
Unfortunately, the record com- 
panies who pay big bucks for 
videos don’t want anything that 
detracts too much from the mu- 
sic. And they set the standards for 
the industry.” Jane Hudson, a 
local video artist who has 
produced videos for clubs, gives 
further insight into the poor 
quality of the current tapes. 
“Club-goers have a short atten- 
tion span, which makes it hard 
for artists who are concerned 
with content. You end up having 
kinetic visual effects, with people 
making subliminal connections 
between the images. It’s sort of 
like TV taken to its absurd end, 
where you're switching from 
channel to channel with a re- 
mote-control box. Does this have 
meaning?” 

In Boston, video artists who 
have attempted to infuse their 
work with meaning often find a 
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tight market in the clubs, accord- 
ing to artist Charles Jevremovic. 
Most of the clubs rely on syndi- 
cates like Rockamerica, tapes 
from record companies, and MTV 
imitations for their programing. 
Metro also creates its own videos, 
squeezing the independent 
producers out of the picture. The 
issue of copyright infringement 
also troubles a number of artists. 
So far, video producers have 
indiscriminately pilfered images 
from sources like TV sitcoms, 
movies, and one another. If 
someone ever decided to sue 
these producers, the whole video 
industry could be thréwn into a 
crisis. 

Some of the discontented 
artists are already discussing 
ways to extend the boundaries of 
what we now know as club 
videos. In the meantime, those 
monitors dangling from the ceil- 
ings of Boston clubs will doubt- 
less remain in place as long as the 
customers keep dancing, drink- 
ing, and checking out the tube in 
those slow moments. O 


Classical 


Continued from page 4 
Hodgkinson, and Jung-Ja Kim. If I 
had to pick one, it might be the 
March 24 concert with Beverly 
Morgan singing Ravel’s 
Chansons madécasses, or maybe 
April 21 with Fenwick Smith in 
the Mozart Flute Quartet and 
Christopher O'Riley playing 
Copland and Brahms, or may- 

The most speculative predic- 
tions are bound to be about 
performances of music few, if 
any, of us have yet heard. Boston 
is blessed with a number of 
important new music groups, all 
worth investigating. The ISCM’s 
League of Composers provides 
an extensive listing of new music 
events and sponsors some con- 
certs of its own. This year’s first is 
the Composers Quartet playing 
Elliott Carter's great First String 
Quartet (which it has recorded, 
beautifully, for Nonesuch) and 
quartets by Gunther Schuller and 
Henry Cowell. A warm welcome 
back to John Harbison, who will 
conduct the first Collage concert 
of the season, featuring the world 
premiere of Frederic Rzewski’s 
Mary’s Dream and Susan Larson 
in Harbison’s own powerful 
Samuel Chapter. Gunther 
Schuller and David Hoose con- 
duct Collage’s remaining pro- 
grams as well as two of Alea III's 
four concerts (Robert Sirota and 
Charles Fussell are the two other 
guest conductors). Richard Pitt- 
man’s Boston Musica Viva’s 
16th season includes, besides the 
aforementioned Carter Triple 
Duo and Phyllis Curtin narrating 
Earl Kim’s setting of Beckett’s TV 
play, Eh Joe, an electronic pro- 
gram with live instruments, 
another honoring black 
American composers, and a 
“Third Stream and All That Jazz” 
evening. 

There are some _ interesting- 
sounding new groups, such as the 
year-old NuClassix and the 
NEC’s Extension Works (a 
group with mainly BSO person- 
nel who invert the usual propor- 
tions and play one classical piece 
on each of the monthly new- 
music programs). And a basically 
old-music outfit, the BSO 
Chamber Players, is planning 
the world premiére of the BSO’s 
11th centennial commission, a 
major chamber work by Leon 
Kirchner. 

Some of the year’s best events 
may turn up at free at King’s 
Chapel, Emmanuel or All Saints 
Church, or at the Peasant Stock 
restaurant, at.BU, MIT, Harvard, 
or Tufts, at the Longy School, the 
New School, NEC, or the Boston 
Conservatory, the MFA, perhaps 
even in front of the Harvard 
Coop. Great music and excep- 
tional performances can be found 
almost anywhere in this part of 
the world. We might even end up 
liking the same ones. O 
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Concerted efforts 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


Going to a classical music concert is a 
great excuse to put on your good 
clothes, get out of your apartment, and 
soak up some of Boston's much-vaunted 
culture. It's fun, it's exciting, and think of 
how impressed people will be when you 
take your date to the symphony 


ALEA Ill, 855 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, 353-3340. Four subscription 
concerts are being held at the Longy 
School of Music, 1 Follen St., Cam- 
bridge. Concerts at 8 p.m. Subscription 
tickets, $24. Single tickets, $8. Senior 
citizens and students, $4. See listing for 
Boston University for Alea's free concert 
series at Boston University Concert Hall 
Oct. 6, David Hoose conducts Tobias 
Picker's Octet, Ludovico Einaudi's 
Altissimo, losif Papadatos's Opseis B, 
Donal Fox's ARefutation and 
Hypothesis II, and Seymour Shrifrin's 
Serenade 


George Koumendakis'’s Symmoipa IV, 
Gunther Becker's Ariosi, Elliott 
Schwartz's Chamber Concerto IV for 
Saxophone and Chamber Ensemble, 
Gunther Schuller's Six Renaissance 
Lyrics for Tenor and Instruments, and 
Arthur Honneger's Rhapsody. 

Jan. 26, Robert Sirota conducts Spyros 
Cardamis's Seferis Songs, Anthony 
Payne's The World's Winter, Detlev 
Muller-Seimens's Under Neon Light, 
Robert Sirota's Music for Chamber 
Ensemble, and Henry Cowell's Col- 
lage 

Feb. 28, Charles Fussell conducts Haris 
Vrontoss's Wall Street, John Adams's 
Shaker Loops, Boris Blocher's 
Konzertstucke, James Willey’s Hart 
Crane Settings, and Charles Fussell's 
Songs and Duets from Cymbeline. 

All Saints Church, 209 Ashmont, 

Dorchester, 436-6370. Concerts at 5 

p.m. Admission, free. . 

Dec. 24, at 5 p.m., “Ave Maria,” a 
program of instrumental and vocal 
music to honor the Blessed Virgin 
Mary 

The Art Complex at Duxbury, 189 
Alden St., Box 1411, Duxbury, 934-6634. 
Concerts at 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
Oct. 7, soprano Elizabeth van Ingen. 
Nov. 4, pianist Trudy van Slyck. 
Dec. 2, Saidye Bronfman Players. 
Banchetto Musicale, Box 190, Cam- 
bridge, 491-7282. Music Director Martin 
Pearlman conducts Banchetto Musi- 
cale's 12th season, offers two concert 
series this year. A four-concert series will 
be held at Jordan Hall, including music of 
the Baroque and Classical periods 
performed on original instruments. Con- 
certs begin at 8 p.m., exceptions listed 
below. Subscription tickets, $48, $36, 
and $24. Single tickets, $14, $10.50, and 
$7 


Oct. 19, Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante 
for violin and viola, with Daniel Stepner 
and Marcus Thompson, and Haydn's 
Concerto No. 1 in D for Horn, with 
Jean Rife, and Haydn's Symphony No. 
86 in D. 

Dec. 7, Handel's Messiah. 

Dec. 9, at 3 p.m., repeat of Dec. 7 
concert 


Feb. 15, Carissimi’s Jephte, and works 
of Monteverdi and Vivaldi. 

April 12, music of J.S. Bach. 

In celebration of the J.S. Bach 

tercentenary, a chamber series will 


Dec. 8, Gunther Schuller conducts - 


CLASSICAL MUSIC, CLUBS, AND DANCE 


feature the complete concertos of J.S. 

Bach. The concertos will be presented in 

four programs, each program to be 

repeated twice. The first presentation of 
each program will take place at First and 

Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., 

Boston, and will be repeated at Edward 

Pickman Concert Hall, Longy School of 

Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Fea- 

tured soloists are harpsichordist Martin 

Pearlman and baroque violinist Daniel 

Stepner. Concerts are at 8 p.m., with 

exceptions listed below. Subscription 

tickets, $32. Jordan Hall Series 
subscribers, $28. Single tickets, $8. 

Sept. 29, Concertos for Harpsichord in F 
minor, Violin in A minor, Harpsichord in 
D minor, and Two Harpsichords in C . 

Nov. 16, at 8 p.m., and Nov. 18, at 3/p.m., 
Concertos for Harpsichord in A , Two 
Harpsichords in C minor, Harpsichord 
in E , and Three Harpsichords in C . 

Jan. 4 and 5, Concertos for Violin in E , 
Harpsichord in G minor, Two Violins in 
D minor, and Harpsichord and Two 
Recorders in F . 

May 3 and 4, Concertos for Harpsichord 
in D , Two Harpsichords in C minor, 
Three Harpsichords in D minor, and 
Four Harpsichords in A minor. 

The Boston Camerata, 25 Huntington 

Ave., Suite 211, Boston, 262-2092. Music 


‘Director Joel Cohen leads the 


Camerata's 30th season in 10 local 
concerts, at various locations in the 
Boston area. Specific locations for con- 
certs and performance times listed 
below. Tickets are $12, $10, and $7. 

Senior citizens and students, $2 dis- 

count. Subscription tickets are available. 

Oct. 20, 8 pm, at Jordan Hall, 294 
Huntington Ave., Boston. “War and 
Peace,’ with the Boston Cornet and 
Sacbut Ensemble and _ the 
Harvard/Radcliffe Collegium Musi- 
cum, performing Brecht's Mother 
Courage Opening Song, and works by 
William Byrd, Heinrich Schutz, John 
Dowland, and others. 

Oct. 21, 3 p.m., at Sanders Theater, 
Harvard University, ‘‘War and Peace.” 

Dec. 15, 4 p.m., at United Parish Church, 
Brookline, Medieval Christmas," 
music from England, France, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy of the 12th 
through 15th centuries. 

Dec. 19, 8 p.m., at St. Michael's Church, 
Marblehead, ‘‘A Medieval Christmas.” 

Dec. 21, 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, “A 
Medieval Christmas.” 

Dec. 22, 8 p.m., at Sanders Theater, “A 
Medieval Christmas.” 

Dec. 23, 3 p.m., at Sanders Theater, “A 
Medieval Christmas.” 

Feb. 16, 8 p.m., at St. Michael's Church, 
Marblehead, ‘Roots of American Mu- 
sic,’ music ranging from Elizabethan 
ballads to Appalachian folksongs. 

Feb. 17, 3 p.m., at Sanders Theater, 
“Roots of American Music. 

June 1, 3 p.m., at Sanders Theater, 
“German Music of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance,’ with cornetist 
Bruce Dickey. 

The Boston Cecilia, 1773 Beacon St., 

Brookline, 232-4540. Donald Teeters 

conducts an orchestra of baroque spe- 

cialists playing on period instruments. 

Concerts at 8 p.m., exceptions listed 

below. Subscription tickets for all three 

concerts, $27, $21, and $14. Single 
tickets, $12, $9, and $6. 

Dec. 14, J.S. Bach's Mass in B minor, 
with soprano Wanda Osborn, mezzo- 
soprano Constance Beavon, alto Jane 
Struss, tenor Robert Etherington, and 
bass John Osborn. 

Dec. 16, at 3 p.m., J.S. Bach's Mass in B 
minor. 

Feb. 23, “Handel Birthday Gala," a 
sampler of anthems, arias, choruses, 
and ensembles drawn from the 
operas, oratorios, and cantatas. Per- 
formers include sopranos Nancy 
Armstrong and Susan Larson, mezzo- 
soprano D'Anna Fortunato, counter- 
tenor Jeffrey Gall, tenors Ray De Voll 
and Bruce Fithian, and bass James 
Maddalena. 

April 26, at the Church of the Advent, 
Heinrich Schutz’s Musicalische Exe- 
quien. 

Boston Chamber Music Society, (for- 

merly the Boston Conservatory Chamber 

Players), Box 673, Boston, 522-3555. 

Concerts at 8 p.m., in Sanders Theater. 

Subscription tickets, $48, $38, and $30. 

Senior citizens and students, $42, $32, 


and 

Oct. 14, Beethoven's Serenade for Flute, 
Violin, and Viola, Opus 25, with 
Fenwick Smith, Vyacheslav Uritsky, 
and Katherine Murdock, Dahl's Con- 
certo a Tre for Clarinet, Violin, and 
Cello, with Thomas Hill, Vyacheslav 


Uritsky, and Bruce Coppock, and 
Tchaikovsky's Piano Trio in A minor, 
Opus 50, with Jung-Ja Kim. 

Nov. 11, Schumann's March- 
enerza&hlungen, Opus 132, for viola, 
clarinet, and piano, Dohnanyi's Sere- 
nade in C for string trio, Opus 10, and 
Dvofak's Piano Quartet in E-flat, Opus 
87 

Jan. 27, Roussel's Trio for Flute, Viola, 
and Cello , Brahms's Clarinet Trio in A 
minor, Opus 114, and Beethoven's 
Archduke Trio, Opus 97 

March 10, Bottesini's Grand Duo Con- 
certante, Mendelssohn's Piano Trio in 
C minor, Opus 66, Schubert's Quintet 
in A, Opus 114 (Trout), with guest 
contrabassist Edwin Barker. 

March 24, Mozart's Viola Quintet in C, 
Ravel's Chansons Madecasses, with 
guest soprano Beverly Morgan, and 
Brahms's Piano Quartet in G minor, 
Opus 25. 

April 21, Mozart's Flute Quartet in D, 
Copland’s Sextet for Clarinet, Piano, 
and String Quartet, and Brahms's 
Piano Quintet in F minor, Opus 34 

Boston Chamber Soloists, 153 Walden 
St., Cambridge, 868-5108 or 876-8174. 
The Boston Chamber Soloists is a small 
vocal ensemble made up of four singers 
and a piano accompanist. Their 
subscription series offers three concerts 
this year, with the choice of a matinee or 
evening performance for the first con- 
cert. Subscription tickets are $25. Single 
tickets, $8. Senior citizens and students, 
$5. Tickets for the Victorian Christmas 
concert and dinner are $12.50 and $10 
(senior citizens and students, $6) for the 
concert, and $20 additional for the 
dinner (a tax-deductible benefit). Reser- 
vations required in advance for the 
dinner. Times and locations of per- 
formances listed below. 

Dec. 15, 4 and 8:30 p.m. at Agassiz Theater, 
off Garden St., Cambridge, ‘Victorian 
Christmas," a collection of Victorian 
carols and popular songs, featuring Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's The Miller and His Man, 
A Drawing Room Extravaganza. 

Feb. 10, 3 p.m., at Longy School of 
Music, 1 Follen St., Cambridge, a 
program of Romantic music including 
works of Brahms, and Clara and 
Robert Schumann. 

April 27, 8 p.m., at Longy School of 
Music, program to be announced. 

Classical Orchestra, 551 

Tremont St., Boston, 426-2387. Concerts 

take place in Fanueuil Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Concerts are conducted by Music Direc- 

tor Harry Ellis Dickson, except for April 

10 and 12, will be lead by guest 

conductor Benjamin Zander. Subscrip- 

tion tickets are $50 and $30. Single 
tickets, available two weeks prior to 
each concert, at Bostix and Out of Town. 

Tickets, $15 and $9. Senior citizens and 

students, $6. 

Nov. 7 and 9, Mozart's Overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro, and Piano Con- 
certo No. 21, with Victor Rosenbaum, 
and Beethoven's Choral Fantasy, 
Opus 80, with Chorus Pro Musica. 

March 13 and 15, Mozart's Overture to 
The Magic Flute, and Clarinet Con- 
certo, K. 622, with Harold Wright, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 2, Opus 
36. 

April 10 and 12, Corelli's Concerto 
Grosso, Opus 6, No. 9, Contradances. 

Boston Concert Opera, Box 459, Astor 

Station, Boston, 536-1166. Three con- 

certs are being offered in this year's 

subscription series. Performances are at 

Symphony Hall. All three concerts are 

also being performed at Mechanics Hall 

in Worcester. Call 752-0880 for dates 
and information on the Worcester per- 
formances. Subscription tickets for the 

Symphony Hall concerts are $75, $54, 

and $30. Single tickets, $28, $20, and 

$12. Performance times listed below. 

Oct. 28, at 7 p.m., Puccini's La Rondine, 
with Adriana Vanelli, Franco Farina, 
Michael Fiacco, and Monique Phinney. 

Jan. 27, at 7 p.m., Bellini's / Capuletti e i 
Montecchi, with Janice Hall, Dolores 
Zeigler, and Randall Outland. 

March 31, at 3 p.m., Jan&éek's Katya 
Kabanova, with Lorna Haywood and 
Pauline Tinsley. 

Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, 
Boston, 536-6340. Concerts in the 
Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 
Hemenway St., Boston. All concerts 
are at 8 p.m. Admission, free, unless 
otherwise specified below. Contact 
the public events office for program 
information and soloists. 

Oct. 19, Richard Castiglione conducts 
the Boston Conservatory Wind En- 


semble. 
Oct. 28, at 3 p.m., Max Hobart conducts 


the Boston Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra 

Nov. 20, Boston Conservatory Wind 
Ensemble. 

Dec. 7, Boston Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Feb. 5, Boston Conservatory Wind En- 
semble. 

March 1, Boston Conservatory Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

March 12, Boston Conservatory Wind 
Ensemble. 

March 19, Boston Conservatory Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Jan. 25 and 26, at 8 p.m., and Jan. 27, at 
3 p.m., the Combined Opera Theater 
of the Boston and New England 
Conservatories, John Moriarty directs 
a fully staged opera. Tickets, $6. 
Senior citizens and students, $4. 

April 11 through April 13, at 8 p.m., and 
April 14, at 3 p.m., the Combined 
Opera Theater of the Boston and New 
England Conservatories. Tickets, $6. 
Senior citizens and students, $4. 

Boston Musica Viva, 41 Bothfeld Rd., 

Newton Centre, 639-0768 or 969-3629. 

Concerts are at Longy School of Music, 

27 Garden St., Cambridge, unless other- 

wise noted. Concerts are at 8 p.m. 

Tickets, $10 and $8. Senior citizens and 

students, $2 discount or $4. 

Oct. 12, ‘Themes and Narratives,” Ear! 
Kim's Eh Joe — A Television Play, 
with Phyllis Curtin and William Young, 
Elliott Carter's Triple Duo, and a 
premiére work by Ann Silsbee 

Nov. 30, ‘Electronic Music with Per- 
formers,’ John Appleton's Soviet. 
American Dances (premiére), for en- 
semble and Synclavier Il, John Cage's 
Radio Music, Jacob Druckman's 
Animus IV, with tenor Marcus Had- 
dock, Davidovsky'’s Synchronisms No. 
2, and Peter Child's Ensemblance. 

Dec. 31, First Night concert, (location 
and time to be announced), Copland's 
Sextet, Cage's Radio Music, and 
Child's Ensemblance. 

Feb. 8, 8 p.m., in Alumni Hall, North- 
eastern University, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, ‘Winning Works of New 
England Composers Competition," 
works by winners Jan Swafford, Mar- 
jorie Merryman, and Alan Yim, as well 
as works by Cowell and Schoenberg. 
Tickets, $7.50. Senior citizens and 
students, $3.50. 

Feb. 22, ‘Black American Composers,” 
including works of Scott Joplin, Wil- 
liam Grant Still, Olly Wilson, Hale 
Smith, Wendell Logan, and TJ. 

Anderson's Beyond Silence, with 
tenor William Brown. 

April 26, 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, ‘Third 
Stream and All That Jazz,"’ works by 
Duke Ellington, Paul Whiteman, Gun- 
ther Schuller, Charles Mingus, George 
Russell, and Milton Babbitt, and a new 
work by William Thomas McKinley, 
with jazz bassist Miroslav Vitous and 
bass Clarinetist Les Thimmig. Tickets, 
$12.50, $9, and $6. Senior citizens and 
students, $2 discount. 

Boston Philharmonic, Box 906, Boston, 

536-4001. Tie Philharmonic, under the 

direction of Benjamin Zander, offers 

three programs this season. Concerts 
are at 8 p.m. unless otherwise noted. 

Subscription tickets are $33, $25, and 

$12. Single tickets for Jordan Hall and 

Sanders Theater, $12, $8, and $4. 

Tickets for Symphony Hall, $15, $13, $9, 

and $6. Tickets for Mechanics Hall, $10 

and $8, senior citizens and students, $5. 

Nov. 8, at Mechanics Hall, Worcester, a 
Beethoven program, Coriolan Over- 
ture, Violin Concerto, with Peter 
Zazofsky, and Symphony No. 5. 

Nov. 9, at Jordan Hall, the Beethoven 
program. 

Nov. 11, 3 p.m., at Sanders Theater, the 
Beethoven program. 

March 2, at Mechanics Hall, a Mahler 
program, Symphony No. 3, with 
Donald Palumbo directing the Chorus 
pro Musica with alto Mary Davenport. 

March 3, at Symphony Hall, the Mahler 
program. 

May 3, at Jordan Hall, a Bach and 
Shostakovich program, J.S. Bach's 
Cantata No. 82 (/ch habe genug), with 
baritone James Maddalena, and 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 7 
(Leningrad). 

May 5, 3 p.m., at Sanders Theater, the 
Bach and Shostakovich program. 

Boston Premiere » Box 1147, 

Boston, 782-2582. Music Director F. John 

Adams leads the BPE in a three-concert 

subscription series this year, in addition 

to their annual Christmas Oratorio per- 
in at 8 p.m., and the Oratorio concert 


at 7:30 p.m. Subscription tickets are $36, 
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$27, and $20. Single tickets, $16, $12, 

and $9. Tickets for the Christmas 

Oratorio are $10.50 and $7.50. At the 

door, $14 and $10. ; 

Oct. 21, at Sanders Theater, Haydn's Die 
Feuersbrunst, Opus 166, a puppet 
opera, with soloists Joanne Sudo, Ray 
DeVoll, Kim Scown, and James 
Coelho 

Feb. 9, at Church of the Advent, ‘High 
Baroque by Candlelight."’ Graupner's 
Mein Gott, warum hast du mich 
vergessen?, J.S. Bach's Orchestral 
Suite No. 1, in C, and Telemann's 
Concerto for Recorder, Flute, and 
Strings, with the winning soloists of 
the Second Annual BPE Concerto 
Competition, to be announced. 

Nov. 29, St. Paul Church, Cambridge, 
Annual Christmas Oratorio. J.S. 
Bach's Weihnachts-Oratorium, with 
Spectrum Singers and soloists Nan 
Noll, D'Anna Fortunato, Ray DeVoll, 
and James Maddalena. 

May 10, at Sanders’ Theater, 
Beethoven's Creatures of 
Prometheus, choreographed by 
Martha Armstrong Gray and danced 
by members of Dance Collective. 

Boston Symphony Chamber Players, 

266-1492. Three Sunday afternoon con- 

certs are being performed, with pianist 

Gilbert Kalish and first chair players of 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra. All 

concerts are ai 3 p.m., in Jordan Hall. 

Subscription tickets are $31, $23.50, and 

$17. Single tickets, $11, $8.50, and $6. 

Dec. 2, Mozart's Piano Quintet in E-flat, 
K. 452, Schumann's March- 
enerzadhlungen, Opus 132, for viola, 
clarinet, and piano, Dvofak's Piano 

_ Quartet No. 2 in E-flat, Opus 87. 

Feb. 17, Saint-Saéns’ Caprice on Danish 
and Russian Airs, Opus 79, for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, and piano, Schubert's 
Piano Trio No. 1 in B-flat, and a new 
work by Leon Kirchner. 

March 31, Schumann's Piano Quintet in 

. E-flat, Opus 44, and a new work by 
Robin Holloway, with guest vocalist 
Jan DeGaetani. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Sym- 

phony Hall, 301 Massachusetts Ave., 

Boston, 266-1492. All concerts are con- 

ducted by Seiji Ozawa unless otherwise 

noted. Evening concerts begin at 8 p.m. 

Fri. afternoon concerts are at 2 p.m. 

Subscription tickets range from $68 to 

$37. Single tickets, $33.50, $24, $17, and 

$13. Single tickets can be purchased 28 

days before the specific concert you 

wish to attend, except for Oct. 12, 13, 16, 

18, 19, 20, and 23, Nov. 1, Jan. 17 and 25, 

and Feb. 15, which can only be 

purchased on the day of the per- 
formance. Jump seats are available at 
$7.50, and rush tickets are $5. Rush 
seats can be purchased for the Fri. 
afternoon and Sat. evening concerts 
only. Rush tickets go on sale at 9 a.m. on 

Fri. and at 5 p.m. on Sat. Call the 

subscription office for more information. 

Oct. 10, at 6:30 p.m., “Opening Night 
1984,"’ with flutist James Galway. 
Tickets are $200 for benefactors 
(black-tie dinner following concert), 
and $24, $17, and $13 for concert only. 

Oct. 12, 13, and 16, Bach/Schoenberg’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E-flat, (St. 
Anne), Wilson's Sinfonia (world 
premiére), and Schumann's Sym- 
phony No. 3 in E-flat, Opus 97, 
(Rhenish). 

Oct. 18 through 20, Berlioz’s Overture 
to Bétrice et Bénédict, 
Monn/Schoenberg's Cello Concerto, with 
Yo-Yo Ma, and Brahms's Serenade 


No. 1. 

Oct. 23, Brahms's Serenade No. 1, and 
Richard Strauss's Don Quixote. 

Oct. 26 and 27, Haydn's Symphony No. 6 
in D, (Le Matin), Adams's Shaker 
Loops, with cellist Yo-Yo Ma and 
violist Burton Fine, and Richard 
Strauss's Don Quixote. 

Nov. 1, 2, 3, and 6, David Zinman 
conducts Poné's Avanti!, 
Mendelssohn's Piano Concerto No. 1 
in G, Opus 25, with Murray Perahia, 
and Elgar's Falstaff, Symphonic 
Study, Opus 68. 

Nov. 8 through 10, conductor and 
program to be announced. 

Nov. 21, 23, 24, and 27, Haydn's 
Symphony No. 7 (Le Midi), 
Takemitsu's Concerto for Guitar and 
Orchestra, (American premiére), with 
Manuel Barrueco, and Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 2 (Little Russian). 

and 30, Mahler's Symphony No. 

in D. 

Dec. 1, Mahler's Symphony No. 9 in D. 

Dec. 6, 7, 8, and 11, Honegger's Jeanne 
d’Arc au bdcher, with Mery! Streep as 
Jeanne d’Arc, Georges Wilson as 
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Burgess and Mary Shearer, mezzo- 
soprano Jocelyn Taillon, tenor 
Gilmore, bass Terry Cook, and John 
Oliver conducting the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus. 

Jan. 4, 5, and 8, Kurt Masur conducts 
Rachmaninoff's Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini, and Grieg's In- 
cidental Music to Peer Gynt. 

Jan. 10 through 12, Kurt Masur conducts 
Shostakovich's Symphony No. 1 in F, 
omg 10, and Brahms's Symphony 


Jan. 15 and 17, Haydn's Symphony No. 7 
(Le Midi), Poulenc’s Concerto for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra, with Katia and 
Marielle , and Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 2 (Little Russian). 

Jan. 18, 19, and 22, J.S. Bach's Or- 
chestral Suite No. 4, Cantata No. 51, 
Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen, and 
Poulenc's Gloria in C, with soprano 
Kathleen Battle and John Oliver con- 
ducting the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus. 

Jan. 24 through 26, Haydn's Symphony 
No. 8 (Le Soir), Berg's Seven Early 
Songs, with baritone Hakan 
Hagegard, and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 7 in A, Opus 92. 

Feb. 14 through 16, Raymond Leppard 
conducts Handel's Acis and Galatea, 
with soprano Margaret Marshall, 
tenors Michael Myers and David 
Britton, bass Willard White, and the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus. 

Feb. 21, 22, 23, and 26, Myung-Whun 
Chung conducts Rossini's Overture to 
L ‘italiana in Algeri, Elgar's Cello Con- 
certo, with Ralph Kirshbaum, and 
Prokofiev's Symphony No. 6 in A. 

Feb. 28 and March 1, 2, and 5, Kurt 
Masur conducts Berg's Suite from 
Lulu, and Handel's Ode for St. 
Cecilia's Day, with soprano Faye 

‘Robinson, tenor Vinson Cole, and the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus. 

March 7 through 9, Kurt Masur conducts 
Beethoven's Overture to The 
Creatures of Prometheus, Piano Con- 
certo No. 4 in G, Opus 58, and 
Prokofiev's Excerpts from Romeo and 
Juliet. 

March 14 through 16, conductor and 
pianist Maurizio Pollini with a Mozart 
program, Piano Concerto No. 12 in A, 
Symphony No. 34, and Piano Con- 
certo No. 17 inG. 

Symphony No. 39 in E-flat, Stravinsky's 
Violin Concerto, with Cho-Liang Lin, 
and Rachmaninoff's Symphonic 
Dances, Opus 45. 

April 4 through 6, Andrew Davis con- 
ducts Knussen’s Symphony No. 3, 
Delius’ Sea Drift, with baritone Rich- 
ard Stilwell and the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus, and Vaughan 
Williams's Symphony No. 2 (London). 

April 11 through 13, Charles Dutoit 
conducts Dutilleux's Symphony No. 2 
(Métaboles), Mozart's Piano Concerto 
No. 24 in C, with Andras Schiff, and 
Stravinsky's Petrouchka (1911  ver- 
sion). 

April 18, 19, 20, and 23, Dvo?ak’s Violin 
Concerto, with Anne-Sophie Mutter, 
and the remainder of the program to 
be announced. 


April 25 through 27, Stravinsky's Monu- 
mentum pro Gesuaido di Venosa, 
Prokofiev's Piano Concerto No. 3 in C, 
with Ivo Pogorelich, and Nielsen's 

Symphony No. 3 (Sinfonia espansiva). 

Boston Music Series, 


855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
353-3345. Concerts are at 8 p.m., in the 
Boston University Concert Hall, excep- 
tions listed below. Tickets, $5. Senior 
citizens and students, $2. BU students 
with free. 
Oct. 12, harpsichordist Arthur Haas, 
performing works of Couperin, 
D' 


Nov. 16, flutist John Solum and 
harpsichordist Igor Kipnis, performing 
works of Bach, Handel, and Domenico 
Scarlatti. 

Dec. 2 and Feb. 28, J.S. Bach's Suites 
for unaccompanied cello, transcribed 
for the viola, with violist Raphael 
Hillyer. 

Jan. 18, Handel's Solo Contata Lucrezia, 
and Sonatas for Flute and Violin, and 
J.S. Bach's Trio Sonatas, with soprano 
Phyllis Curtin, flutist Sandra Miller, 
baroque violinist Carol Lieberman, 
baroque cellist Fortunato Arico, and 
harpsichordist Mark Kroll. 

Feb. 8, “The Harpsichords of Bach, 

« Handel, and Scarlatti: A Symposium of 
Harpsichord Builders,’’ with Jeremy 
Adams, Hendrik Broekman, William 
Dowd, Carl Fudge, Eric Herz, and 
John Koster. 

March 15, at Marsh Chapel, 735 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, organist 
Max B. Miller, performing works of J.S. 
Bach. 

March 29, pianist Anthony Di Bonaven- 
tura, performing sonatas of Domenico 
Scarlatti. 

April 19, J.S. Bach's Complete Sonatas 
for Viola da Gamba and Harpsichord, 
with John Hsu and Mark Kroll 

Boston University School of Music, 
855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
353-3345. Concerts take place at 8 
p.m., in the Concert Hall, with excep- 
tions listed below. Admission, free 
See also listings for ALEA lil and 
Boston University Early Music Series 

Oct. 1, Muir String Quartet. 

Oct. 4, Omnibus: Music of the Twentieth 
Century, vocal music of John Good- 
man, with soprano Kathryn Carlson, 
mezzo-soprano Pamela Gore, tenor 
Robert Gartside, baritone Robert 
Honeysucker, and pianists John 
Goodman, Elizabeth McCrae, and 
Alan Rogers. 

Oct. 15, Fredric Cohen conducts the 
Boston University Wind Ensemble. 

Oct. 17; Boston Wind Quintet. 

Oct. 18, 20, and 21, “Salzedo Remem- 
bered,"’ a series of events in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of harpist and composer 
Carlos Salzedo. Call for complete 
schedule. 

Oct. 19, Michael Charry conducts the 
Boston University Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Oct. 22, Roger Voisin conducts the 
Boston University Brass Ensemble. 
Oct. 23, at 6 p.m., at the Gardner 
Museum, 280 the Fenway, Boston, the 
Boston Wind Quintet. Call 734-1359 


2 information. Suggested donation, 


Oct. 26, Muir String Quartet. 

Oct. 29, Boston University Jazz Fest. 

Nov. 2, Soloists of ALEA Ili, with works of 
Grazyna Bacewitz, Kari Rasmussen, 
Sven David Sandstrom, Ruth 
Crawford Seeger, and Ellen Taafe 
Zwilich. 

Nov. 6, at 12:30 p.m., Composers’ 
Forum, works by student composers. 

Nov. 6, “Ein Liederabend,"’ student 
vocal recital, coordinator Melinda 
Crane. 

Nov. 9, Thomas Dunn conducts the 
Boston University School of Music 
Chorus. 

Nov. 13, “Encounters with Composers 
Chamber Music Concert," Charles 
Fussell conducts music of Ellen Taafe 
Zwilich. 

Nov. 14, Thomas Gauger conducts the 
Boston University Percussion Ensem- 


ble. 

Nov. 17 and 18, Opera Scenes, per- 
formed by BU opera students. 

Nov. 20 and 27, at 12:30 p.m., Com- 
posers’ Forum, works by student 
composers. 

Nov. 27, Boston University Wind Ensem- 
ble 


Nov. 28, Boston University Brass Ensem- 
ble 


Nov. 29, faculty recital, pianist Maria 
Clodes Jaguaribe. 

Nov. 30, Thomas Dunn conducts the 
Boston University Vocal Ensemble. 

Dec. 3, Boston University Jazz Fest. 

Dec. 4, Omnibus: Music of the Twentieth 
Century, Schoenberg's Pierrot 
Lunaire, with soprano Phyllis Curtin 
and conductor Robert Sirota, and 
works by Adolphe, Amlin, and Coble. 

Dec. 8 and 9, Opera Scenes. 

Dec. 9, at 3 pm., at the Gardner 
Museum, Boston Wind Quintet. 

Dec. 10, Rafael Druian conducts the 
Boston University Chamber Or- 
chestra. 

Dec. 11, at 12:30 p.m., Composers’ 
Forum, works by student composers. 

Dec. 11, Ein Liederaband, student vocal 
recital. 

Jan. 25, faculty recital, pianist Martin 
Amlin. 

Jan. 28, faculty recital, violinist Carol 
Lieberman and pianist Luis Battle 

Jan. 30, Muir String Quartet. 

Feb. 1, Boston University Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Feb. 5, at 12:30 p.m., Composers’ 
Forum, works by student composers 

Feb. 5, Ein Liederabend, student vocal 
recital. 

Feb. 6, Boston University Wind Ensem- 


ble. 

Feb. 10, at 3 pm. at the Gardner 
Museum, Boston Wind Quintet 

Feb. 11, Lecture/Recital on Haydn String 
Quartets, with violinist Isadore Saslav 

Feb. 13, Anne & Aaron Richmond 
Scholarship Winner's Concert, pianist 
Mark Reiser 

Feb. 14, Muir String Quartet. 

Feb. 15, Boston University Percussion 
Ensemble. 

Feb. 16, ALEA Ill. 

Feb. 17, faculty recital, clarinetist 
Michael Webster. 


a 20, Boston University Brass Ensem- 


Feb. 25, Boston University Jazz Fest. 
Feb. 26, Omnibus: Music of the Twen- 
eb. 27, ton University Symphony 
Orchestra. 
March 11, faculty recital, pianist Maria 
Clodes ibe. 


Jaguaribe 

March 12, Ein Liederabend, student 
vocal recital. 

March 14, Muir String Quartet. 

March 16, Soloists of ALEA Ill, violist 
Raphael Hillyer, percussionist Jeffrey 
Fischer, and pianist Benjamin 
Pasternak, performing works by 
Heider, Wright, Carter, Subotnik, 
Partos, and Jolas. 

March 17, at 3 p.m., at the Gardner 
Museum, Boston Wind Quintet. 

March 17, at 8 p.m., faculty recital, flutist 
Leone Buyse. 

March 21, “J.S. Bach & G.F. Handel 
Birthday Concert," Michael Curry con- 
ducts the Boston University Chamber 
Orchestra. 

March 22, Boston University Percussion 
Ensemble. 

March 25, Boston University Wind En- 
semble. 

March 26, at 12:30 p.m., Composers’ 
Forum, works by student composers. 

March 29, at Marsh Chapel, 735 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Contem- 
porary Organ Music Festival, with 
music director Victoria Sirota. 

April 2, ‘Encounters with Composers 
Chamber Music Concert,’ music of 
Betsy Jolas. 

April 9, at 12:30 p.m., Composers’ 
Forum, works by student composers. 

April 11 and 13, at Boston University 
Theater, 264 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
the Boston University Opera. Ad- 
mission to be announced. 

April 12, Boston University Chorus. 

April 16, Ein Liederabend, student vocal 
recital. 

April 17, Boston University Brass Ensem- 
ble. 

April 18 and 20, ALEA Ill, performance of 
finalists’ works in the Kucyna Inter- 
national Composition Competition. 

April 22, Boston University Wind Ensem- 
ble. 

April 23, at 12:30 p.m., Composers’ 
Forum, works by student composers. 

April 23, at 6 p.m. at the Gardner 
Museum, Boston Wind Quintet 

April 23, Omnibus: Music of the Twen- 
tieth Century, Charles Fussell con- 
ducts works of Antoniou, Jolas, and 
Stravinsky 

April 24, Boston University Vocal Ensem- 
ble. 

April 26, at Symphony Hall, Boston 
University Symphony Orchestra. Ad- 
mission to be announced. 

April 30, at 12:30 p.m., Composers’ 
Forum, works by student composers. 

May 1 and 2, at Boston University 
Theater, 264 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
ALEA Ill, Two Evenings of Chamber 
Opera, Peter Child's Embers (worid 
premiére), and Milhaud's Le Pauvre 
Matelot. Call 353-3340 for ticket prices 
and information 

May 4 and 5, Opera Scenes. 

May 7, at 12:30 p.m., Composers’ Forum, 


works by student composers. 

May 12, at 3 p.m., at the Gardner 
Museum, Boston Wind Quintet. 

Brattle Performance Series, The Brat- 

tle Theater, 40 Brattle St., idge, 

876-0008. The Brattle String Quartet, 

composed of Boston Symphony mem- 

bers violinists Jerome Rosen and Aza 

Raykhtsaum, violist Mark Ludwig, and 

cellist Sato Knudsen, perform six con- 

certs at the Brattle Theater. Per- 
formances are at 2:30 p.m. Call for ticket 
prices and information. 

Nov. 4, Haydn's Quartet in G, Opus 77, 
No. 1, and Dvof4k's Quartet No. 11 in 
C, Opus 61. 

Dec. 9, Mozart's Quartet No. 21 in D, 
(Prussian), and Stravinsky's 3 Pieces 
for String Quartet . 

Feb. 10, Bartok's Quartet No. 2, Opus 
é 7, and Tchaikovsky's Quartet No. 1 in 


March 24, Brahms's Quartet No. 3 in B- 
flat, and two Schubert quartets. 

May 6, a Beethoven program, Quartet 
No. 2 in G, Quartet No. 13 in B-flat, 
Opus 130, and Grosse Fugue in B-flat, 
Opus 133. 

Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 56 Brattle St. Cambridge, 
547-6789. Concerts are at 8 p.m., at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets, $3.50. Limited seating, 
tickets available in advance. 

Oct. 4, “An Evening With Serious 
Business," a collaboration of vocalist 
Ralph Bassett and pianist Susan 
Almasi, with music ranging from the 
styles of Billie Holiday and Bessie 
Smith to Andrew Lloyd Webber and 
Billy Joel. 

Oct. 11, jazz pianist Paul Barringer 

Oct. 25, Oakwood Trio, violinist Anne 
Hooper, violist Francis Grimes, and 
cellist Olivia Toubman, performing 
music of J.S. Bach, Haydn, and 
Dohnanyi 

Nov. 1, Hot Tin Roof, jazz trio with 
guitarist/pianist Paul Di Crescenzo, 
vocalist/percussionist Rosalie Di 
Crescenzo, and vocalist/guitarist Jeff 
Miner 

Nov. 8, “All For Love,"’ soprano B. Iris 
Tanner and pianist Andrea Hart, witha 
collection of classic and contem- 
porary art songs on the subject of 
love, including works of Purcell, Fauré, 
Brahms, and Parker. 

Nov. 15, pianist Daniel Horne. 

Nov 29, classical guitarist. Haakon 
Chevalier, performing works of Villa- 
Lobos, Barrios, Brower, and others. 

Dec. 6, Hamilton Baroque Ensemble, 
including works of Telemann and 
Naudot. 

The Cantata Singers, Box 375, Cam- 

bridge, 232-3748. Three concerts are 

being offered this season, with per- 
formances at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theater, 

Harvard University. Subscription tickets 

are $35, $27.50, $20, and $12.50. Single 

tickets, $14, $11, $8, and $5 

Nov. 7, J.S. Bach's Cantatas No. 29, 8, 
and 11, and Schoenberg's Friede auf 
Erden. 

Feb. 8, honoring the 400th anniversary of 
Heinrich Schutz, including Warum 
toben die Heiden, Jauchzet dem 

Continued on page 20 


Vintage 
Clothes 
at 

Old- 
Fashioned 
Prices 


Sat., Oct. 13 
10 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


e debutante dresses 

e Lois Lane suits 

e June Cleaver dresses 
Ward Cleaver pants 
(just off the cuff) 
Bobby Soxer skirts 
beaded sweaters 
Marilyn Monroe pants 
psychedelic minis 
aloha shirts 

vintage vinyl 

lotsa leather 

plibox hats 


Morgie’s 
605 Washington St. 
Boston (downtown) 


Presents 
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Continued from page 19 
‘Herren, Die mit Treinen from the 
‘Psalms of David, and works of Giovan- 
‘ni Gabrieli. 
May 3, Haydn's The Seasons. 
Carilion Stanley Park, 400 
Western Ave., (off Rte. 202), Westfield, 
(413) 568-9312. Dennis Chapdelaine, the 
Stanley Park carilloneur, presents pro- 
grams on Thurs. and Sat. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. at 3 p.m. Admission, free. 
rts will run through Columbus 


Day. 

Chamber Music in Watertown, now in 

its seventh season of concerts. Pro- 

grams take place at the First Parish 

Church, corner of Church and Summer 

Sts., two blocks from Watertown Square. 

All concerts begin at 8 p.m. Tickets, $5. 

Senior citizens and children under 18, 

$3. For reservations and information, call 

527-0225 or 484-3049. 

Oct. 12, Lydian String Quartet, per- 
forming Mozart's Quartet in G, 
Stravinsky's Three Pieces for String 
Quartet, and Sibelius's Quartet, Opus 
56 


Dec. 7, Ronald Feldman conducts the 
Mystic Valley Orchestra, playing J.S. 
Bach's Violin Concerto in E, 
Stravinsky's L ‘Histoire du Soldat, and 
Brahms's Serenade in A. 

March 8, flutist Lois Schaefer, cellist Joel 
Moerschel, and pianist Rita 
Moérschel, performing Weber's Trio in 
G, ‘Opus 63, Damase's Sonate en 
concert for cello, flute, and piano, and 
works by Mozart and Debussy. 

April | 26, baroque violinist Carol 
Lieberman and fortepianist Mark Kroll, 
performing works of Mozart, J.S. 
Bach, C.P.E. Bach, and Schubert. 

Charles River Concerts, 25 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 262-0650. Concerts begin 

at 8 p.m. Ticket prices listed below. 

Senior citizens and students, $2 dis- 

count available at the door only. 

Oct. 12, at Jordan Hall, 294 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, flutist Ransom Wilson, 
with the Boston premiére of Steve 


Reich's Vermont 
Tickets, $10 and $8. 


Counterpoint. 


Oct. 23, at First and Second Church, 66 
ih St., Boston, viol consort 
Les Filles de Saint-Colombe, with 


Marliboroug 


guest vocalist soprano Julianne Baird. 
Tickets, $8 and $6. 


Nov. 20, at First and Second Church, the 


Lydian String Quartet, including 
Schubert's Cello Quintet, with guest 
cellist Laurence Lesser. Tickets, $8 
and $6. 

March 5, at First and Second Church, 
harpsichordist Abraham Abreu, per- 
forming works of Bach and Scarlatti. 
Tickets, $8 and $6. 

April 9, at the Old South Meeting House, 
the American Brass Quintet, per- 
forming music from the Civil War era 
on original mid-19th century brass 
instruments. Tickets, $10 and $8. 

April 19, at Jordan Hall, Boston recital 
début of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra's newly-appointed con- 
certmaster, Malcolm Lowe. Tickets, 
$10 and $8. 

Civic Symphony of Boston, 100 Chute 

Rd., Dedham, 326-8483. Max Hobart 

conducts three concerts this season at 

Jordan Hall, and a Gala Pops Concert on 

Nov. 2 at the Royal Sonesta Hotel in 

Cambridge. Performance times listed 

below. Tickets, $9, $6, and $3. 

Nov. 2, at 8:30 p.m., Gala Pops Concert, 
works by Offenbach, Copland, Bizet, 
Cohan, and Strauss. 

Dec. 2, at 8 p.m., Handel's Overture to 
Agrippina, and Concerto No. 1 for 
double orchestra, Debussy's La Mer, 
Schumann's KonzertstUck in F for 4 
Horns & Orchestra, with the Boston 
Symphony Horn Quartet, and Ravel's 
Alborada del gracioso. 

March 1, at 8:30 pm., J.S. Bach's 
Concerto in C for Violin and Oboe, 
with Max Hobart and Alfred Geno- 
vese, Bach/Stokowski's Toccata and 
fugue in D minor, and Sibelius's 
Symphony No. 2 in D. 

April 28, at 8 p.m., Barber's Overture to 


The School for Scandal, Opus 5, 
Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 21 in C 
Major, with Randall Hodgkinson, and 
Mahler's Symphony No. 4 in G, with 
soprano Susan Larson. 
Collage, 295 Huntington Ave., Suite 
208, Boston, 437-0231. Concerts are at 8 
p.m., Sanders Theater. Tickets, $7 and 
$5 


Nov. 19, conductor John Harbison and 
soprano Susan Larson, Alvin Single- 
ton's La Flora (Boston premiére), Rob- 
ert Helps’s Quintet (Boston premiére), 
John Harbison’s Samuel Chapter, 
Frederick Rzewski's Mary's Dream 
(world premiére), Donald Sur's New 
Yorker Sketches (Boston premiére). 

, conductor Gunther Schuller, 
soprano Joan Heller, and tenor William 
Brown, Joseph Schwanter's 
Sparrows, George Edwards's Gyro- 
mancy, Donal Fox's Refutation and 
Hypothesis (world premiére), Louis 
Gruenberg's The Creation, A Negro 
Sermon, Opus 23 (Boston premiére). 

April 1, conductor David Hoose, Andrew 
Imbrie's Pilgrimage, Fred Lerdahi's 
Waltzes (Boston premiére), and 
Stravinsky's L ‘Histoire du Soldat, with 
the Underground Railway Theater 
Company. 

DeCordova & Dana Museum & Park, 

Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln, 259-8355. 

Concerts in the Performing Arts Series 

are held on Sun. at 3:30 p.m. Tickets can 

be purchased at the gate. Adults, $5. 

Senior citizens and children under 12, 

$2. Museum members and _ Lincoln 

residents, $2. Tickets include admission 
to the Museum galleries and park. 

July 8, Banchetto Musicale, performing 
concerti of Bach, Telemann, and 
Mozart, on original instruments. 

Aug. 19, The Friends of Dr. Burney, 
performing Flora, or Hob in the Well, a 
fully staged 18th-century comic ballad 


opera. 
Dinosaur Annex Music Ensemble, 25 
Huntington Ave., Boston, 262-0650. Con- 
certs begin at 8 p.m., at First and 


Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., 

Boston. Tickets, $6. Senior citizens and 

students, $2 discount, available at the 

door only. 

Oct. 14, Donald Martino's Trio for Violin, 
Clarinet, and Piano, Aaron Copland's 
Sextet, Ezra Sim's Sextet, Frances 
Turner's Scherzo Anemone, (US 
premiere). 

Jan. 20, Richard Busch's Das 
Wiederherstellungsmittel, Schott 
Wheeler's Pocket Concerto, and the 
chamber orchestra version of Virgil 
Thomson's Collected Poems. Virgil 
Thomson will be the guest speaker at 
the Prelude, beginning at 7:30 p.m. 

March 17, Peter Maxwell Davies's Image, 
Reflection, Shadow (Boston 
premiére), Lyle Davidson's Quartet for 
Piano and Strings, and Gustavo 
Moretto'’s Sur De Neruda. 

May 9, annual “Boston Composer's 
Concert,"" Amy Reich's Holograph 
Dances, Charles Martin Loeffler's 
Three Songs, Rodney Lister's A Little 
Cowboy Music, Martin Boykan's Trio, 
and an untitled work by Malcolm 
Peyton. 

The French in Boston, 53 

Marlborough St., Boston, 266-4351. Res- 

ervations required for all concerts. 

Oct. 28, at 3 p.m., “Tribute to Olivier 
Messian,"’ celebrating the composer's 
75th birthday. Tickets, $5. Members, 
senior citizens, and students, $3. 
Reception following concert. 

Nov. 4, at 5 p.m,, ‘‘Candlelight Concert," 
with pianist Virginia Eskin and mezzo- 
soprano D’Anna Fortunato, per- 
forming works of Tailleferre, 
Massenet, Debussy, and Ravel. 
Tickets, $7.50. Members, senior 
citizens, and students, $5. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 

280 the Fenway, Boston, 734-1359. 

Concerts are held in the Tapestry Room, 

on Sun. at 3 p.m., on Tues. at 6 p.m., and 

on Thurs. at 12:15 p.m. Call for program 

information. All concerts are free, with a 

$2 suggested donation. 


Sept. 30, Endel Kalam conducts the New 
England Chamber Orchestra. 

Oct. 2, MIT Shakespeare Ensemble. 

Oct. 4, Boston Mozarteum Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Oct. 7, harpsichordist Ivette Piveteau. 

Oct. 9, pianist Richard Goode. 

Oct. 11, cellist Gordon Epperson. 

Oct. 14, Frank Battisti conducts the New 
England Conservatory Wind Ensem- 
ble. 

Oct. 16, Boston Mozarteum Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Oct. 18, harpsichordist David Lee. 

Oct. 21, pianist Miryo Park. 

Oct. 23, Boston Wind Quintet. 

Oct. 25, Blazerquintett, from Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. 

Oct. 28, New England Conservatory 
Wind Ensemble. 

Oct. 30, Andrew Rangell and friends, 
performing Bach concerti. 

Goethe Institute, 170 Beacon Street, 

Boston, 262-6050. Concerts begin at 6 

p.m. Admission, free. 

Oct. 4, Beacon Chamber Soloists, vio- 
linist Kathleen Winkler, violist 
Katherine Murdock, cellist David 
Finch, and pianist David Deveau. 

Nov. 1, violinist Joel Smirnoff, clarinetist 
lan Greitzer, and pianist Rodney 
Lister. 

Dec. 6, pianist Leonard Hokanson. 

Jan. 24, violinist Dorothea Bales and 
pianist Charles Reiner, 

Feb. 7, duo-pianists Barbara and 
Gerhardt Suhrstedt. 

March 7, harpsichordist Jennifer Paul. 

April 4, soprano Maureen McGuire, 
mezzo-soprano Emily Romney, tenor 
Walter Boyce, bass Robert Honey- 
sucker, and pianists Sibyl Belmont 
and Mimi Bravar. 

April 26, cellist Martha Babcock and 
pianist Phyllis Moss. 

Greater Marlborough Symphony Or- 

chestra, 414 Sudbury St., Marlborough, 

485-2930. Call for concert locations and 

ticket prices. 

Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2, Tchaikovsky's 
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Nutcracker Suite. 

March 8 and 10, Bizet's Carmen (opera 
concert version). 

April 26 and 28, J.S. Bach's Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 2 in F, Haydn's 
Sinfonia Concertante in B-flat, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 5. 

May 25, Pops Concert, with saxophone 
soloist Kenneth Radnofsky. 

Hammond Castle Museum, 80 

Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-2080 or 

-2081. A series of organ and chamber 

music concerts are held in the medieval 

great hall of the castle. Concerts are at 8 

p.m. unless specified below. Tickets, $6. 

Nov. 10, Music at Eden's Edge. 

Dec. 15, at 10 am. “Children's 
Christmas Party,"’ the Opera Express 
presents Englebert Humperdinck's 
Hansel and Gretel, followed by carol- 
ing and refreshments. 

Dec. 15, “‘Much Ado,” Medieval-Renais- 
sance Christmas music presented on 
period instruments with musicians 
and singers in period costume. 

Dec. 21, ‘Christmas at Abbadia Mare,” 
the Castle's annual Christmas party, 
with organist R. David Porper con- 
ducting the St. Ann Choir of 
Gloucester. Refreshments and a sing- 
along included. 

Dec. 22, ‘Christmas at the Castle,"’ with 
organist Douglas Rafter. Early reser- 
vations suggested. 

Dec. 23, at 5:30 p.m., ‘Christmas at the 
Castle," repeat of Dec. 22 concert. 
Handel & Haydn Society, 158 Newbury 
St., Boston, 266-3605. The Society's 
170th season will be devoted to the 
works of Bach and Handel, to celebrate 
the anniversary of their 300th birthdays. 
Artistic Director Thomas Dunn will con- 
duct the six programs in Symphony Hall, 
with performances beginning at 8 p.m. 
Subscription tickets range from $127.50 
to $17.50. Single tickets, $25, $19, 

$12.50, $8.50, and $6.50. 

Nov. 15 and 17, J.S. Bach's Branden- 
burg Concerti, complete, with violinist 
Gerald Tarack, harpsichordist 
Anthony Newman, trumpeter 
John Schnell. 

Dec. 13 and 14, Handel's Messiah, with 
soprano Karen Erickson, alto Barbara 
Conrad, and tenor Charles Bressler. 

Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, ‘Bach 1, 2, 3, 4,"’ an 
evening of harpsichord concerti for 
one, two, three, and _ four 
harpsichords, with Mark Kroll. 

Feb. 22 and 24, Handel's Alexander's 
Feast, with soprano Jeanne Ommerle, 
mezzo-soprano Rosemarie Grout, 
tenor Grayson Hirst, and harpist 
James Pinkerton. 

March 21 and 22, Bach's B-Minor Mass, 
with soprano Dawn Upshaw, mezzo- 
soprano Karen Lykes, alto Shirley 
Close, tenor Frederick Urrey, and 
bass Francis Hester. 

April 17 and 19, Bach's Suites for 
Orchestra, complete, with flutist 
Fenwick Smith and trumpeter John 
Schnell. 

Harvard U Art Museums, 32 

Quincy St., Cambridge, 495-2397. Con- 

certs are in Warburg Hall at the Fogg Art 

Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge, and 

in Romanesque Hall at the Busch- 

Reisinger Museum, located at the inter- 

section of Quincy and Kirkland Sts. and 

Divinity Ave., Cambridge. Tickets for 

Busch-Reisinger concerts, $3.50. Senior 

citizens and students, $2.50. Fogg 

concerts are free, with admission to the 
museum. 

Sept. 29, at 7:30 p.m., at the Fogg, in the 
Central Courtyard, “An Evening of North 
Indian Classical Music," with vocalist 
Pandit Jasraj, and harmonium and tabla 
players Appa Jalgaonkar and Seshikant 
“Nana” Mulye. Tickets, $10. Students, 
$8. Call 495-3345 for reservations. 

Oct. 2, at 12:15 p.m. at the Fogg, 
soprano Gertrude Marshall. 

Oct. 6, at 4 p.m. at Busch-Reisinger, 
organist Nancy Granert. 

Oct. 9, at 12:15 p.m. at the Fogg, 
Hamilton Baroque Ensemble. 

Oct. 13, at 4 p.m. at Busch-Reisinger, 
organist Peter Marshall. 

Oct. 23, at 12:15 p.m. at the Fogg, 
harpsichordist Kathleen Scheide. 

Oct. 27, at 4 p.m. at Busch-Reisinger, 
flutist Brian Dyjer and organist George 
Brozeman. 

Oct. 30, at 12:15 at the Fogg, flutist Julie 
Scoinik. 

Harvard University Department 

Music, Music Building, Cambridge, 

495-2791. Harvard University will host 

concerts for the Fromm Music Foun- 

dation and the Blodgett Chamber Music 

Series. All concerts are free, and will be 

presented at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall. 

Exceptions listed below. 

Oct. 20, ‘The Cello: A Twentieth Century 
Retrospective," with cellist Joel 
Krosnick and pianist Gilbert Kalish. 

Nov. 2, the New World String Quartet. 

Dec. 7, the New World String Quartet. 

Feb. 28, at Sanders Theater, the Juilliard 
String Quartet, in a program of 20th- 
century American works. 

King’s Chapel, 58 Tremont St., Boston, 

523-1749. Concerts are under the direc- 

tion of Daniel Pinkham. Concerts at 5 

p.m. Admission, free. 

Oct. 14, J.C. Bach's Organ Concerto in F 
major, Ned Rorem's Two Psalms and a 
Proverb, and Handel's Dixit Dominus. 

Dec. 2, “An 18th Century Christmas,"’ 
Haydn's Mass No. 4 in G, Missa St. 
Nicolai, and Durante's Magnificat. 

Feb. 10, Carissimi's Jepthah, 
Mendelssohn's Hear My Prayer, and 
Daniel Pinkham's Psalms for Trumpet 
and Organ, with Paul Perfetti and 
James David Christie. 

League of Composers -— inter- 

national Society for Contemporary 

Music (League-iSCM), 47 MacArthur 

Rd., Wellesley, 235-3092. Concerts are 

at 8 p.m., in Alumni Hall, Northeastern 

University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


Subscription tickets, $15. Senior citizens 

and students, $10. Single tickets, $7.50. 

Senior citizens and students, $3.50. Call 

437-4475 or 437-2249 for ticket infor- 

mation. 

Nov. 3, the Composers String Quartet, 
performing Gunther Schuller'’s String 
Quartet No. 1, Henry Cowell's String 
Quartet No. 4, and Elliot Carter's 
String Quartet No. 1. 

Feb. 8, Boston Musica Viva, performing 
winning works of the ISCM’s New 
England Composers Competition, in- 
cluding Jan Swafford's Labyrinth, 
Marjorie Merryman's Three Antigone 
Songes, and Alan Yim's Timescreen. 
Also on the program, 
Schoenberg/Webern's Chamber 
Symphony No. 1, and Henry Cowell's 
24 Simultaneous Mosaics. 

April 29, “Roger Sessions and his 
‘Influence,’ Collage, performing 
Sessions’ Five Pieces for Piano (1974), 
and Second String Quartet, Andrew 
Imbrie's Dandelion Wine, and a new 
work by Boston composer Edward 
Cohen. 

Longy School of Music, 1 Follen St., 

Cambridge, 876-0956. Concerts in Ed- 

ward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden 

St., Cambridge. Concerts are at 8 p.m., 

and admission is free, unless otherwise 

indicated below. 

Sept. 29, Banchetto Musicale, The Com- 
plete Concerti of J.S. Bach: Program |. 
(Program Il on Nov. 18). 

Oct. 6, ALEA Ill. 

Oct. 7, Beacon Chamber Soloists. 

Oct. 11, student recital, violinist Alison 
Clark. 

Oct. 12, Boston Musica Viva. 

Oct. 13, pianist Lisa Goldman. 

Oct. 14, at 3 p.m., faculty recital, duo 
pianists Ludmilla Lifson and Eda 
Mazo-Schlyam, performing works of 
Rachmaninoff, Schubert, Britten, and 
Shostakovich. 

Oct. 14, faculty recital, tenor Walter 
Boyce, performing works of Handel, 
Schubert, and Fauré. 

Oct. 15, Longy Chamber Music Series, 
mezzo-soprano D'Anna_ Fortunato, 
harpist Susan Miron Fine, flutist 
Fenwick Smith, violinist Kathleen 
Winkler, and cellist Martha Babcock, 
performifig works of Ravel, Roussel, 
and Handel. Tickets, $7. Senior 
citizens and students, $5. Proceeds to 
benefit the Longy Scholarship Fund. 

Oct. 21, Apple Hill Chamber Players. For 
tickets, call ( 603) 847-3371, or Bostix 
at 723-5181. Also available at the door. 

Nov. 8, Collage. 

Nov. 12, Longy Chamber Music Series, 
pianist Lillian Kalir, performing works 
of Beethoven and Schumann. Tickets, 
$7. Senior citizens and students, $5. 
Proceeds to benefit the Longy Schol- 
arship Fund. 

Nov. 14, Drottingham Baroque Ensem- 
ble 


Nov. 16, Music from Marlboro. 

Nov. 17, soprano Priscilla Ganley. 

Nov. 18, at 3 p.m., Banchetto Musicale, 
the Complete Concerti of J.S. Bach: 
Program ll. 

Nov. 18, faculty recital, baritone Thomas 
Beveridge, performing Schubert's Die 
Winterreise. 

Nov. 30, Boston Musica Viva. 

Dec. 2, at 3 p.m, Longy Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Dec. 16, at 2. and 5 p.m., Roman 
Totenberg conducts the Young Per- 
formers of Longy. 

Jan. 11, violinist Janet Packer. 

Jan. 20, at 3 p.m., pianist Lesley Amper, 
performing Messian's Vingt\ Regards 
sur l'Enfant Jésus. Tickets, $5. 
Proceeds to benefit the Longy Schol- 
arship Fund. 

Feb. 4, Longy Early Music Faculty 
Concert, with Frances Fitch, Laurie 
Monahan, and Dana Maiben, present 
an evening of 17th-century Italian 
music, with works by Caccini, Ro- 
mana, Badalla, Frescobaldi, and 
Strozzi. Tickets, $6. 

March 3, Longy Contemporary Music 
Concert, original works by Longy 
Faculty and community. 

March 18, faculty recital, violinist Roman 
Totenberg and soprano Judith 
Kellock. 

April 8, violinist Sophia Vilker. 

April 15, Endel Kalam conducts the 
Longy Chamber Orchestra, in a 
Vivaldi program, featuring The Four 
Seasons. Tickets, $6. 

Paul Madore Chorale, Box 992, Salem, 

744-4898 or 745-4729. Performance 

times, prices, and locations to be 

announced. Call for information. 

Nov. 9 and 11, Debussy's La Damoiselle 
Elue, Brahms's Alto Rhapsody, and 
Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise. 

Dec. 15, Annual Christmas Pops Party, 
at Salem State College, South Cam- 
pus Gym, Harrison:Ave., Salem. 

March 9 and 10, Bernstein's Chichester 
Psalms, and Bloch's Sacred Service. 

May 5, at Lynn City Hall Auditorium, 
Lynn, Verdi's Requiem, with Max 
Hobart conducting the North Shore 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Masterworks Chorale, Box 2482, Bos- 
ton, 232-9457. All concerts are at Sand- 
ers Theater, at 4 p.m., except as 
otherwise noted. Subscription tickets, 
$36 and $27. Single tickets, $12, $9, and 
$6 


Dec. 2, Vivaldi’s Gloria, Kodaly's Missa 
Brevis, and Randall Thompson's Mass 
of the Holy Spirit (Kyrie & Gloria), with 
Martha Rafferty Page. 

March 17, ‘The Glory of Bach,” works for 
soprano, violin, chorus, and orchestra, 
with Karen Smith and Carol 
Lieberman. 

March 31, J.S. Bach's Mass in B minor, 
with Karen Smith, Jennifer Jestley, 
Bruce Fithian, and James Maddalena. 

May 18, at 8 p.m., Verdi's Manzoni 
Requiem, with Roberta Laws, Adele 


Nicholson, Michael Fiacco, and Ken- 
neth Bell. 

The Met in Boston Inc., Boston Opera 

Association, 31 St. James Ave , Boston, 

482-2840. Performances are held at the 

Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 

268 Tremont St., Boston, at 8 p.m., with 

exceptions listed below. Tickets, $12 to 

$55. Call for more information 

April 22, Puccini's La Bohéme. 

April 23, Tchaikovsky's Eugen Onegin 

April 24, Wagner's Lohengrin. 

April 25, Verdi's Rigoletto. 

April 26, Verdi's Simon Boccanegra. 

April 27, at 2 p.m., Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel. 

April 27, Mozart's Cosi fan tutte. 

MIT Experimental Music Studio, 77 

Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 

253-7418. Concerts are at 8 p.m., in 

Kresge Auditorium at MIT. Subscription 

tickets, $13.50. Senior citizens and 

students, $7. Single tickets, $6. Senior 
citizens and students, $3. Group rates 
are available. 

Oct. 13, Martin Brody's Doubles, for wind 
quintet and computer, with the Em- 
manuel Wind Quintet, Jacob 
Druckman's Delizie Contente Che 
L'‘Alme Beate, for wind quintet and 
tape, and Dexter Morrill's Studies for 
Trumpet and Computer. 

Feb. 22, Paul Lansky’s As /f. for string 

Continued on page 22 
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Continued from page 21 
trio and computer, Tod Machover's 
Electric Etudes, for cello and live 
electronics, and John Melby's Con- 
certo for Viola and Computer. 

April 19, Robert Morris's Exchanges for 
piano and computer, Marco Stroppa's 
Traiettoria, for piano and computer, 
and a world premiére of a work by 
William Albright. 

May 11, David Epstein conducts the MIT 
Symphony Orchestra performing a 
world premiére of a work by Peter 
Child, for orchestra and computer. 

Music at MIT, 77 Massachusetts Ave., 

Cambridge, 253-2906. MIT offers several 

series including the Affiliated Artist 

Concert Series, the Chamber Players 

Concert Series, a Faculty Concert Se- 


ries, and a Guest Artist Concert Series. 

Concerts are free, and take place in 

Kresge Auditorium on the MIT campus, 

except where noted. Also see listings for 

the MIT Noon Hour Chapel Concert 

Series and the MIT Experimental Music 

Studio. 

Sept. 30, at 8 p.m., Music of J.S. Bach, 
with harpsichordists James David 
Christie and John Finney, flutist 
Fenwick Smith, and violinist Gerald 
Elias, performing the D Major Toccata, 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, Sonata 
in B minor for flute and. harpsichord, 
and Concerto in C minor for two 
harpsichords and orchestra. 

Oct. 20, at 8:30 p.m., David Epstein 
conducts the MIT Symphony Or- 
chestra. Admission, $1. 


Oct. 21, at 3:30 p.m., Richard HGiven 
conducts the MIT Brass Ensemble. 
Oct. 28, at 4 p.m., MIT Chamber Players 
perform a Brahms program Sextet in 
G Major, Piano Trio in C Major, and 
Quintet in B for Clarinet and Strings, 

Opus 115. 

Oct. 31, 8 p.m., in the entrance to MIT, 
“Halloween Concert,"" John Corley 
conducts the MIT Concert Band. 

Nov. 2, at 8:30 p.m., Melos String 
Quartet, Mendelssohn's Capriccio in 
E minor, Beethoven's Quartet in E-flat, 
Opus 127, and Dvof4k's Quartet in A 
Major, Opus 105. 

Nov. 16, (performance time to be an- 
nounced), violinist Melissa Howe and 
Composers in Red Sneakers. 

Nov. 30, at 8:30 p.m., pianist David 


Breitman. 

Dec. 1, at 8 p.m., MIT Concert Band. 

Dec. 2, at 4 p.m., MIT Chamber Players, 
Britten's Serenade for Tenor & Horn, 
and three Bach concerti. 

Dec. 7, at 8:15 p.m., MIT Concert & 
Festival Jazz Bands. Admission, $1. 
Dec. 8, at 8:30 p.m., MIT Symphony 

Orchestra. 

Dec. 9, at 3:30 p.m., MIT Brass Ensem- 
ble. 

Dec. 16, at 8 p.m., Beethoven Birthday 
Concert, pianist Karen Sauer. 

Feb. 15, at 8:30 p.m., Hayden Quartet, 
Mozart's Quartet in G, K. 387, 
Schubert's Quartettzatz in C, Opus 
Posth., and Brahms's Quartet in C, 
Opus 51, No. 1. 

March 21, (performance time to be 


announced), Gilbert Amy's Un Saison 
en Enfer, and Carlos Roque Alsina's 
Hinterlands, with pianists Gilbert Amy 
and Carlos Asina, percussionist Jean- 
Pierre Drouet, and soprano Fusako 
Kondo. 

MIT Noon Hour Chapel Concert Se- 

ries, 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge, 253-2906. Concerts take place in 
the MIT Chapel. Admission, free. 

Oct. 4, Musical Offering of Boston, 
baroque oboist Jane Lewis, 
harpsichordist Peter Sykes, soprano 
Susan Brodie, and Shannon Snapp on 
continuo, perform Italian music from 
the 18th century. 

Oct. 11, Trio Desjardins, flutist Ellen 
Given, violinist Aidee Zeitlin, and 
cellist Olivia Toubman, perform works 


Pheenix Food & Drink Guide 


published monthly 


For rates and information 
call Display Advertising 
536-5390 


100 Mass. Ave., Boston 


Piel) 


Thomas Dunn, Artistic Director 


CELEBRATE THE 300TH BIRTHDAYS OF BACH AND HANDEL 
with 6 spectacular evenings of their masterworks at Symphony Hall, Boston 


All six of Bachs most beloved masterpieces Handel’s Messiah at H&H is the nation’s 
for orchestra — a musical marathon and longest-running holiday tradition. Our” 
a superb evening’s entertainment. 131st annual Messiah, this in the Dublin 


November 15 & 17 version. 
December 13 & 14 


A celebration of Bach’s works for multiple 
harpsichords. An astonishing and 
exhilarating evening of keyboard magic. 


Jan 31 & Feb 1 
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BURLINGTO 


Most 
Seats 
Available 


Handel’s choral and orchestral gift to the 
world celebrated St. Cecilia’s Day in 
1736. We’re proud to present Alexander 
for Handel’s 300th birthday. 

February 22 & 24 


4 


NO RESTRICTIONS 


For reservations phone— 1-800-451-3432 
Bach’s four orchestral suites are filled Or Call Your Loca! Travel Agent 
with color and brimming with surprise. 
Baroque music at its pinnacle. 


April 17 & 19 


H&H brought Bach’s B-minor to Boston 
in 1887. Ever since, it’s been an 
inspiration — and a source of great 
music. 
March 21 & 22 

SUBSCRIBE! CELEBRATE! SAVE! 


Subscribers save up to 20% 


_ And God said... 
Let there be Boston Pet!” 


SUPER SERIES CHORAL SERIES 

All six evenings of celebration Messiah 

Brandenburgs 1. Thu/Dec 13 II. Fri/Dec 14 
1. Thu/Nov 15 II. Sat/Nov 17 Alexander’s Feast 

Messiah . 1. Sun/Feb 24 II. Fri/Feb 22 


B-minor Mass 

I. Thu/mar 21 II. Fri/Mar 22 
ORCHESTRAL SERIES 
Brandenburgs 

I. Thu/Nov 15 II. Sat/Nov 17 
Harpsichord Concerti 

1. Thu/Jan 31 Il. Fri/Feb 1 
Suites for Orchestra 

I. Wed/Apr 17 II. Fri/Apr 19 


I. Thu/Dec 13 IL. Fri/Dec 14 
Harpsichord Concerti 

1. Thu/Jan 31 II. Fri/Feb 1 
Alexander’s Feast 

1. Sun/Feb 24 II. Fri/Feb 22 
B-minor Mass 

I. Thu/Mar 21 II. Fri/Mar 22 
Suites for Orchestra 


I. Wed/Apr Fri/Apr 19 Section A $67.50 Section D _—_$23.00 
Section A $127.50, SectionC $63.50 Section E $33.00 Section B $51.00 SectionE _$17.50 
Section B $96.50 Section D $43.50 Section C $33.75 
ORDER YOUR TICKETS TODAY! 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip And thus began a new world of gorgeous, cuddly, 
Day Phone Evening Phone fluffy, friendly little creatures that we call pets. 


0 Check if you subscribed in the past. 


Series 0 I I/Seating Section 
Seating Preference: () Orchestra (1) Balcony 


X Price $ = $5 


And now there’s Boston Pet Center, where the 
whole family can discover select fish, birds, dogs, cats 
and their other small cousins. 


Number of Seats 


You’ve arrived. So iply! 
CO Check payable to Handel & Haydn Society Q Mastercard () AmEx ( Visa multiply! At Boston Pet. 


ccount No. Expiratio 
ae at BOSTON PET CENTER 
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of Bach, Telemann, and Given. 

Oct. 18, “In Praise of Folly,” 
Greenwood Consort. 

Oct. 25, guitarist John Majur. 

Nov. 1, Brookline Wind Quintet, flutist 
Andrea Mason, oboist Charlyn Bethell, 
clarinetist Jennifer Gilman, bassoonist 
Kathy O'Connor, and Nancy Miller, 
french horn. 

Nov. 8, New England Baroque Ensem- 
ble 


the 


Nov. 15, organist Gail Hennig. 

Nov. 29, Carol Lewis, viola da gamba, 
and Chris Henriksen, theorbo and 
lute. 

Dec. 6, Mistral, an a capella vocal 
ensemble, performing a Renaissance 
and contemporary repertoire. 

Dec. 13, Vera Meyer, glass harmonica. 

Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston, 

542-7416. Five evening concerts in Oct. 

of new and improvised music by New 

England composers/performers. Con- 

certs are at 8 p.m. Series tickets, $20. 

Single tickets, $5. Students, $4. 

Oct. 24, vocalist and percussionist David 
Moss. 

Oct. 25, Bob Rutman and the US Steel 
Cello Ensemble. 

Oct. 26, Lowell Davidson, string bass 
trio. 

Oct. 27, violinist Malcolm Goldstein and 
trombonist Tom Plsek. 

Oct 28, John Damian, guitar and rub- 
bertellie. 

Monadnock Music, Box 255, 

Peterborough, NH, (603) 924-7610. Per- 

formance times, locations, and ticket 

prices listed below. 

Oct. 20, 8:30 p.m., at the Peterborough 
Town House, 1 Grove St., 
Peterborough, NH, violinists Jérg- 
Michael Schwarz and Gerald Itzkoff, 
violist Jonathan Bagg, and cellist 
Bonnie Thron, with clarinetist Michael 
Sussman. Reserved tickets, $12, with 
a reception following the concert. 
Unreserved, $6. 

Oct. 28, 3 p.m., at the Currier Gallery of 
Art, Orange St., Manchester, NH, the 
Monadnock Music String Quartet, 
with clarinetist Michael Sussman, in a 
program of Swedish music, including 
works by Crusell, Wikmanson, and 
Stehamer. Admission, free. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, 267-9300, ext. 306. Con- 
certs take place in Remis Auditorium in 
the museum's West Wing. Wed. and 
Thurs. concerts are at 8 p.m. Sun. 
concerts are at 3 p.m. Subscription 
tickets range from $14.50 to $80. Single 
tickets, $8 and $10. Programs are 
subject to change. Call for subscription 
and program information. 

Sept. 30, Boston Museum Trio, with 
countertenor Jeffrey Gall, performing 
music of Buxtehude, Purcell, and 
Handel. 

Oct. 14, harpsichordist John Gibbons 
performing J.S. Bach's Goldberg Vari- 
ations. 

Oct. 24, Consort of Musicke, soprano. 
Emma Kirby, bass David Thomas, and 
lutenist Anthony Rooley, performing 
music of Dowland, Lawes, and Cac- 
cini. 

Dec. 16, Boston Museum Trio, with 
baroque violinist Jaap Schréder, per- 
forming music of Reinken, Turini, 
Mozart, and Telemann. 

Jan. 6, Laura Jeppesen: Music of Marin 
Marais for viola da gamba, with Jane 
Hershey, Catherine Liddell, and John 
Gibbons. 

Jan. 10 and 13, Friends of Dr. Burney, 
with Charlotte Kaufman directing Rob- 
in Hood, an 18th-century ballad opera, 
featuring Nancy Armstrong, David 
Ripley, and Sanford Sylvan. 

Jan. 30, Samul-Nori, an ensemble of four 
Korean drummer-dancers. 

Feb. 3, Boston Museum Trio with Aulos 


Ensemble, performing music of 
Couperin, Vivaldi, Telemann, and 
Mussat. 


March 3, ‘Myths and Magic of the Middle 
Ages,"’ with the Ensemble Project Ars 
Nova (PAN). 

March 6, Boston Village Gamelan, D. 
Samuel Quigley directs traditional 
court music of Java. 

April 14, John Gibbons performs music 
of Bach, Handel, and Scarlatti. 

April 28, Classical Quartet with baroque 
oboist Stephen Hammer, performing 
music of Haydn, Mozart, Boccherini, 
and Beethoven. 

New England Bach Festival, Brat- 

tleboro Music Center, 15 Walnut St., 

Brattleboro, Vt., (802) 257-4523. Per- 

formance times, locations, and ticket 

prices listed below. 

Sept. 29, at 8 p.m., at the West Village 
Meeting House, West Brattleboro, Vt., 
pianist Jeffrey Kahane performing a 
J.S. Bach program. Tickets, $8. Senior 
citizens and students, $6 

Sept. 30, at 8 p.m.,, at the Sterling and 
Francine Clark Art Institute, 
Williamstown, harpsichordist Charles 
Sherman performing works by J.S. 

Bach, D. Scarlatti, D'Auglebert, Duph- 
ly, and Rameau. Call (413) 548-8109 
for ticket information 

Oct. 6, at 7:30, at the Hopkins Center, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH, 
Blanche Honegger Moyse conducts 
J.S. Bach's Saint Matthew Passion, 
with soprano Jan DeGaetani, tenor lan 
Partridge, and baritone Sanford Syl- 
van, with Jon Humphrey as_ the 
Evangelist, William Sharp as Jesus, 
David Ripley as Peter, the Blanche 
Moyse Chorale and the Singing Boys 
of Pennsylvania. Call (603) 646-2422 
for ticket information. 

Oct. 7, at3 p.m., at Persons Auditorium, 
Marlboro College, Marlboro, Vt., re- 
peat of Oct. 6 program. Tickets, $15, 
$12, and $9. 

Oct. 12, at 8:15 p.m., at Brick Church 

Meeting House, Deerfield, the New 

England Bach Festival Chamber En- 


semble, with violinist Peggy James. 
violist Tina Pelikan, cellist Eric Bartlett, 
harpsichordist Charles Sherman, ob- 
oist Stephen Taylor, and flutist Susan 
Rothoiz performing chamber music of 
the Bach family and their contem- 
poraries. Call (413) 772-0241 for ticket 
information 

Oct 13, at 8 p.m. at West Village 
Meeting House, West Brattleboro, Vt., 
repeat of the Oct. 12 program 
Tickets, $8. Senior citizens and stu- 
dents, $6 

Oct. 14, at 7:30 p.m., at South Congrega- 
tional Church, St. Johnsburg, Vt., 
repeat of the Oct. 12 program. Call 


(802) 748-2536 for ticket information 
New England Conservatory, 290 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, 262-1120. Concerts 
are held at the Conservatory, in Jordan 
Hall, unless otherwise noted. Concerts 
are free, and begin at 8 p.m., with 
exceptions listed below. 

Oct. 4, faculty recital, soprano Lucy 
Shelton. 

Oct. 8, at 3 p.m., faculty recital, pianist 
John Felice. 

Oct. 9, Michael Lankester conducts the 
NEC Symphony Orchestra. Tickets, 
$5. Senior citizens and students, $3. 

Oct. 11, Enchanted Circle Concert, 
guitarist Christopher Brooks and 


guest artists. 

Oct. 14,3 p.m., at the Gardner Museum, 
280 the Fenway, Boston, Frank Bat- 
tisti conducts the NEC Wind Ensem- 
ble. 

Oct. 15, faculty recital, flutist John Heiss 
and pianist William Thomas McKinley. 

Oct. 15, in Brown Hall, Margaret Pash 
and Julia Sutton direct the Collegium 
Musicum and Collegium Terpsichore. 

Oct. 17, in Brown Hall, Electric Wednes- 


day. 

Oct. 18, NEC Wind Ensemble. 

Oct. 21, at 3 p.m., faculty recital, pianist 
Douglas Buys. Tickets, $5. Senior 
citizens and students, $3. 


Oct. 21, 3 p.m., in Brown Hall, Extension 
Division faculty recital, flutist Daniel 
Riley. 

Oct. 23, in Brown Hall, Opera Scenes, 
with director John Moriarty. 

Oct. 23, faculty recital, Mark Harvey, 
original Compositions for small and 
large ensembles. 

Oct. 24, Michael Pratt conducts the NEC 
Repertory Orchestra. 

Oct. 25, Lorna Cooke deVaron conducts 
the NEC Chorus. 

Oct. 28, 3 p.m., at the Gardner Museum, 
NEC Wind Ensemble. 

Oct. 29, faculty recital, violinist Valerie 

Continued on page 24 


MARCUS THOMPSON 
VIOLA 


THOMAS HILL 
CLARINET 


FENWICK SMITH 
FLUTE 


BRUCE COPPOCK 
VIOLONCELLO 


EDWIN BARKER 
CONTRABASS 
guest artist 


ORCHESTRA & 
MEZZANINE 


STEPHANIE CHASE 
VIOLIN 


OCT 14 


NOV 11 


JAN 27 


MAR 10 
MAR 24 


APR 21 


BALCONY 


RANDALL HODGKINSON 
PIANO 


LYNN CHANG 


VIOLIN PIANO 


The Boston 


Chamber Music Society 


Formerly The Boston Conservatory Chamber Players 


1984-1985 Season 


SIX SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8 
SANDERS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE 


BEETHOVEN Serenade for flute, violin, and viola, Opus 25 


DAHL Concerto a tre for clarinet, violin, and cello (1946) 
TCHAIKOWSKY Piano Trio in a minor, Opus 50 


Opus 132 


SCHUMANN Marchenerzahlungen for viola, clarinet, and piano, 


DOHNANYI Serenade in C Major for string trio, Opus 10 
DVORAK Piano Quartet in Eb Major, Opus 87 


ROUSSEL Trio for flute, viola, and violoncello (1929) 


BRAHMS Clarinet Trio in a minor, Opus 114 
BEETHOVEN “Archduke” Trio, Opus 97 


BOTTESINI Grand Duo Concertante 


MENDELSSOHN Piano Trio in c minor, Opus 66 
SCHUBERT “Trout” Quintet, Opus 144 


Guest Artist Edwin Barker, contrabass 


MOZART Viola Quintet in C Major, K. 515 


RAVEL Chansons Madecasses 
BRAHMS Piano Quartet in g minor, Opus 25 


Guest Artist Beverly Morgan, soprano 


MOZART Flute Quartet in D Major, K. 285 
COPLAND Sextet for clarinet, piano, and string quartet (1939) 


BRAHMS Piano Quintet in f minor, Opus 34 


The Boston Chamber Music Society is 
Chamber Ensemble in Residence at the Boston Conservatory. 


MAIL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM TODAY TO: 
The Boston Chamber Music Society, P.O. Box 673, Boston, MA 02199 
OR CALL 522-3555 ANYTIME 


O FLOOR CO Left O Right 


PLEASE INDICATE HERE YOUR CHOICE OF SEATS: 


ALL PROGRAMS AND ARTISTS ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


Number of subscriptions ____ @ $48 = 


Center Balcony, Center Mezzanine 
Number of subscriptions ____. @ $38 = 


MEZZANINE Left Right Center 


O BALCONY (Left O Right Center 


If you do not know which seats you would prefer, we 
will send you what we think are the best seats in the 


section you request on a first-come. first-served basis. 


Name Check enclosed payable to the 
Boston Chamber Music Society, Inc. 
Visa © MasterCard 
City State maa # date 
Day Phone 
Zip Eve. Phone Signature 


CHRISTOPHER O’RILEY 


@ Orchestra and Center Mezzanine 


Students and Senior Citizens __ @ $42 = 


Students and Senior Citizens ___ @ $32 = 


Mezzanine and Balcony Sides 


Number of subscriptions _. @ $30 
Students and Senior Citizens ___ @ $25 


TOTAL SUBSCRIPTION AMOUNT = 


RONALD THOMAS 
VIOLONCELLO 


KATHERINE MURDOCK 
VIOLA 


VYACHESLAV URITSKY 
VIOLIN 


JUNG-JA KIM 
PIANO 


BEVERLY MORGAN 
SOPRANO 
guest artist 
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BOSTON DANCE PROJECT 


Director Gerri Houlihan 
All levels of Modern, Ballet, Jazz 


OPEN HOUSE 


Sun., Oct. 14 
2:00pm Open Class 
3:00pm Demonstration 


Observe or participate 
1112 Boylston St., Boston 
536-0717 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


OFF 


THESE BRANDS WITH 
DANCE STUDENT ID. 


Capezios 
jE been ‘dancing 
since 1887: 


A_ PANSKIN 


NEW ADDRESS: 
751 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq., Cambridge 


492-8783 


Continued from page 23 
Vilker-Kuchment. 

Oct. 30, Pat Hollenbeck conducts the 
Medium Rare Big Band. 

Oct. 30, in Brown Hall, Tuesday Night 
New Music, directed by Malcolm 
Peyton, works by student composers. 

Nov. 1, NEC Repertory Wind Ensemble. 

Nov. 5, Enchanted Circle, music of John 
Felice. 

Nov. 7, Theodor Avitahl conducts the 
NEC Symphony Orchestra. Tickets, 
$5. Senior citizens and students, $3. 

Nov. 9, at Boston Piano Works, 108 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston, opening 
concert of ‘Extension Works,” a 
monthly concert series at NEC, 
Dvov4k's Rondo Americano, Randall 
Woolf's Dancetudes (premiére), Rob- 
ert Selig's Sonata, and Schubert's Trio 
in E-flat, with pianist Kathleen Supove, 
violinists Jerome Rosen and Joel 
Smirnoff, and cellist Sato Knudsen. 
Admission, $1. Free with NEC ID. 

Nov. 11, in Brown Hall, Extension 
Division Faculty Recital, violist 
Dubrauka Moshfegh. 

Nov. 11, faculty recital, flutist Fenwick 
Smith and pianist Randall 
Hodgkinson. 

Nov. 13, Third Stream Concert. 

Nov. 15, NEC Wind Ensemble. 

Nov. 20, Contemporary Ensemble, with 
director John Heiss. 

Nov. 20, in Brown Hall, Opera Scenes. 

Nov. 28, NEC Repertory Orchestra. 

Nov. 29, faculty recital, pianist Gabriel 
Chodos. 

Dec. 4, Afro-American Big Band. 

Dec. 4, in Brown Hall, Tuesday Night 
New Music. 

Dec. 5, Piero Bellugi conducts the NEC 
Symphony Orchestra. Tickets, $5. 
Senior citizens and students, $3. 

Dec. 6, Michael Pratt conducts the NEC 
Repertory Wind Ensemble. 

Dec. 8, at 3 p.m., Daniel Riley conducts 
the Massachusetts Youth Wind En- 
semble. 

Dec. 10, Frank Epstein conducts the 
Percussion Ensemble. 

Dec. 11, Enchanted Circle Concert, 
music of Schuller, Maneri, Domenica, 
and others, with tuba virtuoso Harvey 
Phillips and conductor Gunther 
Schuller. 

Dec. 13, NEC Wind Ensemble. 

Dec. 15, (location to be announced), 
“Christmas Music From Eastern Eu- 
rope,’’ Meg Pash conducts the Col- 
legium Musicum. 

Dec. 17, Gala Chamber Music Concert, 
featuring winning student ensembles 
of the NEC Chamber Music auditions. 

Dec. 22, at 12 noon, Noon Holiday 
Concert, performing ensembles from 
the NEC Preparatory School, with 
director Mark Churchill. 

Dec. 22, at 3:30 p.m., Benjamin Zander 
conducts the Youth Chamber Or- 
chestra. 

New Hampshire Symphony Or- 

chestra, Box 243, Manchester, NH, 

(603) 669-3559. Performance times and 

locations listed below. Tickets, $7, $11, 

and $15. Senior citizens and students, 


$5, $9, and $13. Subscription tickets, 

$45, $70, and $90. Senior citizens and 

students, $35, $60, and $85. 

Oct. 19, at 8:30 p.m., at the Palace 
Theater, Manchester, an all-Scandina- 
vian program, with Sibelius’s Sym- 
phony No. 6, Pettersson’s Symphony 
No. 13, and Grieg's Piano Concerto 
with Russell Sherman. 

Oct. 30, at 8 p.m., at Plymouth State 
College, a repeat of the Oct. 19 
program. 

Nov. 9, at 8:30 p.m., at the Palace 
Theater, Manchester, Melinda O'Neal 
conducts the New Hampshire Sym- 
phony Orchestra Chorus, performing 
Milhaud’s Symphony No. 5 and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 9, with 
soprano Holly Tepe, alto Pamela Gore, 
tenor Gene Tucker, and baritone 
James Maddalena. 

Nov. 10, at 8 p.m., at the Fine Arts 
Center, Keene State College, a repeat 
of the Nov. 9 program. 

Dec. 7, at 8:30 p.m., at the Palace 
Theater, Manchester, J.S. Bach's 
Concerto No. 1 in D minor and 
Strauss's Burleske in D minor for 
Piano and Orchestra, with Andrew 
Rangell, and ‘‘Four Seasons with Four 
Composers’: Delius's On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring, Bridge's Sum- 
mer, Grieg's In Autumn, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Christmas Eve Suite. 

Jan. 25, at 8:30 p.m., at the Palace 
Theater in Manchester, Brahms's Vio- 
lin Concerto, with Rolf Shulte, and 
Stravinsky's The Fairy’s Kiss. 

Jan. 26, at 3 p.m., at the Fine Arts 
Center, Keene State College, a repeat 
of the Jan. 25 program. 

New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., 

Cambridge, 492-8105. Tickets, $5. Sen- 

ior citizens and students, $3. 

Oct. 21, at 8 p.m., in affiliation with the 
American Liszt Society, ‘Franz Liszt 
Birthday Bash,"' mezzo-soprano Jane 
Struss, flutist Suellen Hershman, and 
pianists Cathy Rand and David Whit- 
ten, performing works of iszt and 
Schubert, and Mussorgsky's Songs 
and Dances of Death. 

Newton Choral Society, Box 122, 

Newtonville, 527-6430. Tickets, $6. Sen- 

ior citizens and students, $4. 

Nov. 18, 4 p.m., at Second Church, 60 
Highland St., West Newton, Bloch's 
Sacred Service, with soloist Mark 
Aliapoulis, and Bernstein's Chichester 
Psalms. 

The John Oliver Chorale, 11 Garden 

St., Cambridge, 734-8618. Concerts 

begin at 8 p.m. Locations and ticket 

prices listed below. Call for ticket or 
subscription information. 

Oct. 26, at First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden St., Cambridge, a Mozart 
program, Missa brevis in F, and 
Vesperae solennes de confessore. 
Tickets, $10 and $8. Senior citizens 
and students, $8, $6, and $4. 

Dec. 18, at 6 p.m., at the Gardner 
Museum, a Christmas concert, works 
by Praetorius, Schutz, and Arnold 
Bax. The concert is free, with a $2 
suggested museum donation. 


Dec. 31, First Night concert, with works 
by Praetorius, Schutz, and Arnold 
Bax. 

March 30, at Jordan Hall, J.S. Bach's 
Mass in B minor. Tickets, $12.50, $9, 
and $6. Senior citizens and students, 
$2 discount. 

May 17, at First Church Congregational, 
“The Americans,'’ Etliot Carter's De- 
fense of Corinth, Aaron Copland's 
Lark, Ernst Bacon's Three American 
Songs, and Charles Martin's For One 
Who Fell Battle. Tickets, $10 and $8. 
Senior citizens and students, $8, $6, 
and $4. 

The Opera Company of Boston, 539 

Washington St., Boston, 426-5300. Artis- 

tic Director Sarah Caldwell will stage and 

conduct six productions this season. 

Performances will take place at the 

Opera House, 539 Washington St., 

Boston. Sun. matinees begin at 3 p.m.. 

Evening performances are at 8 p.m. Call 

for ticket prices. 

Nov. 30, Dec. 2, 5, and 9, Offenbach's 
Les Contes d'Hoffman. 

Feb. 3, 6, 8, and 10, Boston premiére of 
Janaéek's The Makropoulos Case, 
with soprano Anja Silja. 

Feb. 24, 27, March 1 and 3, Puccini's La 
Fanciulla del West. 

April 14, 17, 19, and 21, American 
premiére of Peter Maxwell Davies's 
Taverner. 

April 29, May 2, 5, and 17, Donizetti’ s 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with soprano 
Ruth Welting. 

May 28, 30, June 2 and 5, Handel's 
Samson, with tenor Jon Vickers. 

Peasant Stock Restaurant, 415 Wash- 

ington St., Somerville, 354-9528. Peasant 

Stock offers Musical Evening After- 

Dinner Concerts on Mon., Tues., and 

Wed. evenings. Reservations required. 

Oct. 1, violinists Lisa Pettipaw and 
Maynard Goldman, and violist Dianne 
Pettipaw. 

Oct. 2, Folkfest, 
others. 

Oct. 3, pianist Monica Jakuc, performing 
works of Schubert and Liszt. 

Oct. 10, pianists Barbara and Gerhard 
Suhrstedt, performing works of 
Chopin and Scriabin. 

Oct. 14, A Celebration of Gershwin's 
Birthday, with soprano Nancy 
Armstrong, baroque violinist Daniel 
Stepner, and Laura Jeppesen on viola 
da gamba. 

Oct. 15, pianist Martin Amlin. 

Oct. 17, pianist Sally Pinkas, performing 
works of Chopin and Mozart. 

Oct. 22, pianist Lois Shapiro. 

Oct. 23, pianist Leslie Amper. 

Oct. 24, pianist Steve Drury. 

Nov. 5, Flashback, all-women vocal 
quartet. 

Nov. 6, pianist Laurie Cote, performing 
American popular music for piano, 
1913-1932. 


Peter Johnson and 


Nov. 7, ‘In Praise of Folly," 17th-century 
music of England. 
Pro Arte Orchestra, 104 


Charles St., Boston, 661-7067. Concerts 
are at Sanders Theater, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Full season subscription tickets 


are $68 and $54, and include six free 

dinners at various Boston restaurants. 

Four concert series tickets are $36 and 

$29. Single tickets, $10 and $8. 

Sept. 29, at 8 p.m., David Hoose 
conducts a premiére of Richard Corn- 
ell's Symphony, Schubert/Webern's 
Six German Dances, D. 820, and Five 
Songs, with baritone Sanford Sylvan, 
and Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 in 
E-flat (Eroica). 

Oct. 28, at 3 p.m., Larry Hill conducts 
Boyce’s Symphony No. 7 in B-flat, 
Britten's Nocturne, Opus 60, Gra- 
inger's Shepherd's Hey, Delius's Two 
Pieces for Small Orchestra, and 
Haydn's Symphony No. 96 in D 
(Miracle). 

Dec. 5, at 7:30 p.m., Larry Hill conducts 
Handel's Messiah with soprano Jayne 
West, mezzo-soprano Karen Lykes, 
tenor Ray DeVoll, baritone James 
Maddalena, and the Back Bay 
Chorale. 

Jan. 13, at 3 p.m., Larry Hill conducts 
Mozart's Serenade No. 9, (Posthorn), 
David Hoffman's Opening Cycles II 
(premiére), and Schumann's Piano 
Concerto in A minor, Opus 54, with 
David Deveau. 

Feb. 24, at 3 p.m., Tamara Brooks 
conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 82 
in C (L'ours), Ibert's Suite Sym- 
phonique: Impressions Parisiennes, 
John Adams's Symphony (premiére), 
and Ravel's Piano Concerto in G, with 
Randall Hodgkinson. 

April 6, at 8 p.m., Larry Hill conducts 
Brahms's German Requiem, with 
soprano Valerie Yova, baritone San- 
ford Sylvan, and the Back Bay 
Chorale. 

April 28, at 3 p.m., Gunther Schuller 
conducts Dvov4k's Serenade in D 
minor, Opus 44, Thomas Oboe Lee's 
Concerto for Harp (premiére), with 
Ann Hobson Pilot, Mozart's Symphony 
No. 36 in C (Linz), and Rossini's 
Overture to The Barber of Seville. 

June 1, at 8 p.m., Armando Alfonso 
conducts Halffter's Obertura Festiva, 
Arriaga’s Symphony in D minor and 
Arias from the Zarzuela, with 
tenor Miguel Cortez, Turina'’s La 
oracion del Torrero, and De Falla's E/ 
Amor Brujo: Ritual Fire Dance. 

Pro Musicis, c/o Performing Arts Con- 

sultants, 295 Huntington Ave., Suite 208, 

Boston, 437-0231. Concerts are at 8 

p.m., in Jordan Hall, at the New England 

Conservatory. Tickets, $7.50 and $5. 

Nov. 14, pianist Jeffrey Kahane. 

Nov. 20, pianist Gary Steigerwalt. 

Feb. 3, mezzo-soprano Kimball Wheeler. 

March 24, harpsichordist Joyce Lindorff. 

May 23, harpist Nancy Allen. 

SinfoNova, 8 April Lane, Lexington, 

938-6828. Directed by Aram 

Gharabekian, the orchestra will hold five 

concerts at Jordan Hall. Concerts at 8 

p.m. Subscription tickets, $62, $49, and 

$35. Single tickets, $14, $11, and $8. 

Tickets for the Gala Concert are $18, 

$14, and $10. Call for more information 

and advance ticket sales. 

Oct. 26, Haydn's Cello Concerto in D 


BELLY 
DANCING 
IS 
DIGNIFIED 


Middle Eastern 
dance might not be 
what you think. 
Firey gypsy danc- 
ing of Moorish ori- 
gin combines the 
grace and ar- 
rogance of flamen- 
co with the exciting 
drums of Africa. 


Call for class schedule > 


696-0070 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF ETHNIC DANCE 


Also: Afro-Braz, Irish Step, 
Martial Arts, Jazz, 
Flamenco, Indian Classical, 
Hula, Tahitian 


595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Work Study and Scholarships 
Available 


GYPSY WIND Male Auditions 
seeking men w/ stage presence 
and good rhy. for Mid-East 
dance perf., flamenco-style 
partnering. Must be 5’10’+. 
Mus/dance exp. helpful. Free 
train. poss. Good for the 
talented. Call for aud. 696-0070. 


Now 


communications 
Supermarket | 


‘the typical Copy Center you may be able to 
hase copying and some offset printing. 


t the not sq typical copy center you can p 
© Copying (Xerox® and Kodak*) 


Offset Printing (3 different proc 
© Complete Bindery Services 


Laser Imaging 
Telecommuni 


Disk to Disk Conversio! 
Contr 


COPYQUI 


Everett — Cambridge 


— Boston — Andover 


CORPORATION 
617) 387-8880 


Ballet Studio 


Ballet Point 
Break Dance 


Tel: 444-4057, 527-9565, 331-7459 


BALLET 
JAZZ 
BREAKIN’ 
SWING 
STRETCH 
ENER-JAZZ 


Classes for 
3-year-olds 
through 
professionals 


THE BALLET CENTER 
277-1139 
185 Corey Rd., Brookline 
Idy Codington, Dir. 


Paulette’s 


25th Season 


For Those Who 
Love To Dance 


190 Oak Street 
Newton Upper Falls 


(corner Oak & Needham Sts. 
near Marshalls) 


Paulette Knox Harwood 


BEGINNER-INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


Copley 
Square 
Ballet 


David Drumond 
Artistic Director 


667 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 
437- 
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Major, with Laurence Lesser, Rossini's 

Sonata for Strings No. 6, Mozart's 

Symphony No. 29 in A Major, and 

Bloch's Concerto Grosso No. 1. 

Nov. 16, Vivaldi's Concerto No. 11 in D 
minor (L’estro Armonico), Opus 3, 
Roussel's Sinfonietta, Elgar's In- 
troduction and Allegro, Opus 47, and 
Tchaikovsky's Souvenir de Florence. 

Jan. 18, Bernstein's Serenade for Solo 
Violin, Harp, Percussion, and String 
Orchestra, with Emanuel Borok, 
Thomas Oboe Lee's Morango.. 
almost a tango (premiére), Handel's 
Concerto Grosso Opus 6, No. 6, in G 
minor, and J.S. Bach's Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3. 

Feb. 9, Gala Concert, Britten's Simple 
Symphony, and the Boston premiére 
of Shostakovich's Symphony No. 14, 
with soprano Phyllis Curtin and 
baritone Robert Osborne. 

March 15, Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 
10 in B minor, Mozart's Piano Con- 
certo No. 9 in E-flat Major, with 
Anthony di Bonaventura, and Bartok's 
Rumanian Dances and Divertimento 
for Strings. 

Springfield Symphony Orchestra, 31 

Elm St., Springfield, (413) 733-2291. All 

performances are held at 8 p.m., in 

Springfield Symphony Hall, corner of 

East Columbus Ave and Court St. 

Concerts are conducted by Robert 

Gutter. Exceptions noted below. Tickets 

range from $6 to $17. To charge tickets, 

call (413) 787-6630 or (800) 243-4842. 

Sept. 29, Starer's Hudson Valley Suite, 
Mozart's Clarinet Concerto in A major, 
with Michael Sussman, and Franck's 
Symphony in D minor. 

Oct. 11, Springfield College Centennial 
Pops 


ops. 

Oct. 27, Berlioz's Overture to Bétrice et 
Bénédict, Mozart's Piano Concerto 
No. 13 in C Major, and Stravinsky's 
Symphony No. 2 in C minor (Little 
Russian). 

Nov. 17 and 20, Alexander Schneider 
conducts Handel's Concerto Grosso, 
Opus 6, J.S. Bach's Concerto in D 
minor for two violins, with Alexander 
Schneider and Masako Yanagita, 
Mozart's Divertimento in D major, 
Milnaud’s Concerto for Percussion 
and Orchestra, with Martin Kluger, 
and J.S. Bach's Suite No. 1 in C major. 

Dec. 1 and 4, R. Strauss's Don Juan, 
Harbison's Ulysses Raft, and Tchai- 
kovsky's Piano Concerto No. 1, with 
Jonathan Shames. 

Dec. 8, “Holiday Pops,” with conductor 
Richard Hayman. 

Dec. 9, at 4 p.m., a repeat of the Dec. 8 
concert. 

Jan. 12 and 15, Henley Denmead 
conducts the Springfield Symphony 
Chorus, performing Vaughan- 
Williams's Flourish for a Coronation 
-and Serenade to Music, and Orff's 
Carmina Burana. 

Jan. 19, Ella Fitzgerald. 

Jan. 27, at 4 p.m., piano recitat, James 
Barbagallo. 

Feb. 10, at 4 p.m., ‘Classical Roots,” a 
celebration of Black-American 
classical music. 

Feb. 16, “Valentine's Pops,'’ with con- 
ductor Shari Lewis. 

Feb. 26, at 7:30 p.m., New York City 
Opera National Touring Company, 
performing Verdi's Rigoletto. 

March 16, Handel Celebration,’ with 
sopranos Arleen Auger and Kaaren 
Erickson, tenor Grayson Hirst, and 
bass/baritone David Evitts. 

March 30 and April 2, Gluck’s overture to 
Iphigenieé en Aulide, Wagner's 
Siegfried's Rhine Journey, Rorem's 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
(world premiére), with Jaime Laredo, 
and Beethoven's Symphony No. 6 in F 
(Pastorale). 

Wang Celebrity Series, St. James 
Ave., Boston, 482-2595. The 1984-85 
season hosts a selection of the world's 
finest performing artists, including 
Emanuel Ax, Rudolph Serkin, the 
Juilliard String Quartet, and Julian 
Bream. Concerts are at Jordan Hall, 294 
Huntington Ave., and Symphony Hall, 
301 Massachusetts Ave., with locations 
for specific concerts listed below. 
Subscription ticket series are available 
by mail, prices ranging from $217 to 
$87.50. Single tickets go on sale three 
weeks prior to each concert, available at 
the box office of the hall where the 
performance will take place. Single 
tickets range from $20 to $13.50. 

Sept. 30, 3 p.m., at Jordan Hail, the 
Juilliard String Quartet with guest 
violist Walter Trampler, performing 
viola quintets of Mozart. 

Oct. 7, 8 p.m, at Symphony Hall, 
soprano Dame Kiri Te Kanawa. 

Oct. 12, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Academy of St. Martin in the Fields, a 
baroque string ensemble. 

Oct. 14, 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
“Intimate P.D.Q. Bach,"’ Peter 
Schickele's musical. spoof. 

Oct. 15, 7:30 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Christoph von Dohn4nyi conducts the 
Cleveland Orchestra, performing J.C. 
Bach's Sinfonia, Opus 18, No. 3, 
Schumann's Violin Concerto, with 
Daniel Majeske, and Dvof4k's Sym- 
phony No. 9 (From the New World). 

Oct. 21, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Vienna Johann Strauss Orchestra, in 
an evening of classical Viennese 
dance music. 

Oct. 24, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, Kurt 
Masur conducts the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra of Leipzig, performing 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 1, and 
Bruckner's Symphony No. 7. 

Oct. 27, 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, guitarist 
Julian Bream. 

Oct. 28, 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, Guarneri 
String Quartet performing Mozart's 
Quartet in B-flat (The Hunt), Suk’'s 
Meditation on an Old Bohemian 


Chorale, Webern's Five Movements 
for String Quartet, Opus 5, Turina's La 
oracion del torero, and Ravel's Quar- 
tet inF . 

Nov. 4, 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, Kalichs- 
tein-Laredo-Robinson Trio, with guest 
French horn virtuoso Hermann 
Baumann. 

Nov. 7, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, Klaus 
Tennstedt conducts the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Nov. 9, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, pianist 
Bella Davidovich performs Chopin's 
24 Preludes, Opus 28, and 
Schumann's Arabeske, Opus 18, and 
Carnaval, Opus 9. 

Nov. 11, 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, the 
Kuijken Quartet performs baroque 
music on original instruments. 

Nov. 11, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, the 
King's Singers, a male vocal sextet 
from England. 

Nov. 17, 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, guitarist 
Carlos Montoya performs music in 
Flamenco and Spanish styles. 

Nov. 20, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
pianist Emanuel Ax and cellist Yo-Yo 
M 


a. 

Nov. 25, 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
pianist Rudolph Serkin. 

Dec. 7, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
violinist Henryk Szeryng. 

Jan. 13, 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, Juilliard 
String Quartet, with violist Walter 
Trampler, performing viola quintets of 
Mozart. 

Jan 18, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, flutist 
Jean-Pierre Rampal. 

Jan. 20, 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, string 
quartet consisting of artists Gidon 
Kremer, Kim Kashkashian, Yo-Yo Ma, 
and Daniel Phillips. 

Jan. 27, 3 p.m., at ‘Jordan Hall, pianist 
Russell Sherman. 

Feb. 1,8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, Canadian 
Brass. 

Feb. 3, 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, pianist 
Claudio Arrau. 

Feb. 10, 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
soprano Leontyne Price. 

Feb. 11, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Claudio Abbado conducts the 
Chamber Orchestra of Europe, with 
soprano Hildegard Behrens. 

Feb. 15, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
pianist Emanuel Ax. 

Feb. 17,8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, Tokyo 
String Quartet, with soprano Renata 


Scotto. 

Feb. 24, 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, pianist 
Peter Serkin, performing Beethoven 
Sonatas, Opus 90, 101, and 106. 

March 1, Yehudi Menuhin conducts the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, per- 
forming Elgar's Cockaigne Overture, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
B-flat minor, Opus 19, with Andre 
Watts, and Tchaikovsky's Symphony 
No. 6 (Pathétique). 

March 3, 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
violinist Isaac Stern 

March 8, 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, Alban 
Berg Quartet, performing Mozart's 
Quartet in D minor, K. 421, Berg's 
Quartet, Opus 3, and Schubert's 
Quartet in A minor, D. 804. 

March 10, 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, the 
Chieftains, performing traditional Irish 
music. 

March 10, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
James Conlon conducts the Rot- 
terdam Philharmonic Orchestra, per- 
forming Weber's Oberon Overture, 
Janééek's Four Preludes, and 
Dvofak's Symphony No. 7. 

March 15, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Riccardo Chailly conducts the Berlin 
Radio Symphony Orchestra, per- 
forming Verdi's Overture La Forza del 
Destino, Beethoven's Violin Concerto, 
with Shlomo Mintz, and Brahms's 
Symphony No. 1. 

March 17, 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
pianist Annie Fischer. 

March 17, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
oboist Heinz Holliger. 

March 24, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Vienna Choir Boys. 

March 29, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Alexander Schneider conducts the 
Brandenburg Ensemble, performing a 
Handel Concerto Grosso, J.S. Bach's 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, and 
Mozart's Clarinet Concerto, with Rich- 
ard Stoltzman. 

March 31, 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Hans Graf conducts the Mozarteum 
Orchestra of Salzburg, in a Mozart 
program including Divertimento, K. 
136, Piano Concerto No. 20, K. 466 
(Elvira Madigan), with Homero 
Francesch, and Symphony No. 38, K. 
504 (The Prague). 

April 14, 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, pianist 
Peter Serkin, performing Beethoven 
Sonatas, Opus 109, 110, and 111. 


April 27, 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, Guarneri 
String Quartet, performing Haydn's 
Quartet in D Major, Opus 76, No. 5, 
and Seven Last Words of Christ. 

Wellesley College, Jewett Arts Center, 

Wellesley, 235-0320, ext. 2051. Concerts 

at 8 p.m., in the auditorium. Admission, 

free. 

Oct. 11, Musica Viva of Boston. 

Oct. 28, Wellesley Performing Faculty, 
music of Benjamin Britten 

Nov. 16, Wellesley Collegium Musicum. 

Nov. 30, Wellesley Chamber Orchestra. 

Winthrop House Music Society, Box 

69, Cambridge, 495-1700. Winthrop 

House hosts a subscription series featur- 

ing the Beaux Arts Trio, with pianist 

Menahem Pressler, violinist Isidore 

Cohen, and Bernard Greenhouse. Con- 

certs are at 8 p.m., in Sanders Theater, 

Harvard University. Subscription tickets 

are $42, $38, and $31. 

Oct. 17, Hummel's Trio in G, Opus 65, 
Shostakovich's Trio in E minor Opus 
67, and Schubert's Trio in E-flat, Opus 
100 


Dec. 8, Beethoven's Trio in E-flat, Opus 
38, and Mendelssohn's Trio in C 
minor, Opus 66. 


Twist and shout 


CLUBS 


Boston's large population of students, 
recently graduated students, para-stu- 
dents, would-be students, and students- 
of-life supports a thriving club scene in 
the city. All that serious scholarship 
eventually necessitates a break, and 
what better place to take one in than a 
noisy, steaming, smoke-filled room 
where you can work it on out? 


BOSTON 

The Black Rose, 160 State St. 
742-2286. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Food served Wed. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sunday brunch 
from 10 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Cover is $3 on 
Fri. and Sat. No jeans or sneakers. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. 

The Bull and Finch Pub, 84 Beacon St., 
227-9605. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:45 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from noon to 2 a.m. Sandwiches 
served until midnight. Three TVs. Rock 


DJ on Thurs. and Sat. nights. Ne cover. 
Casual dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Buddies, 733 Boylston St., 262-2480. 
Open seven days from noon to 2 a.m. 
Gay disco and lounge. Dancing Sun. 
through Thurs. at 9 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. at 8 p.m. Tea dance on Sun. at 5 
p.m. Two-for-one on Sun. Cover is $1 
Sun. through Thurs., and $3 on Fri. and 
Sat. Casual dress. No credit cards 

Ed Burke’s, 808 Huntington Ave., 
566-9267. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Live bands Thurs. through Sat 
at 9:30. Juke box, large-screen TV, 
games. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 
credit cards 
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ERIC ORNER 


Cask ’n’ Flagon, 335A Huntington Ave., 
266-1705. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2. a.m. Sandwiches served until 1 a.m. 
Juke box, game room, bumper pool. DJ 
and dancing Tues., and Thurs. through 
Sat. Drink specials on Mon. from B p.m. 
to 1 am., on Tues. and Thurs. until 
midnight, and on Fri. from 2 to6 p.m. Sat 
night is ladies’ night, first drink free. No 
cover. Casual dress. No credit cards 
Cask 'n’ Flagon, 62 Brookline Ave., 
near Fenway Park, 536-4840. Open 
seven days from 11 am. to 2 am. 
Continued on page 26 


BARBARA'S 
DANCE STUDIO @ 


969-2677 


DANCE= 
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Step 


Professional Training 
TAP, JAZZ, BALLET 


also special ongoing courses in break dance, 
and aerobics 


All Ages, All Levels! 


Deborah Mason 
School of Dance 
1000 Cambridge St. 


Cambridge, MA 


864-0672 


discount for 3 day workshop 


11-12:30, 


Marcia Hewitt 


EXPANSIONS DANCE STUDIO 
128A Tremont Street, 4th Floor (elevator bidg.) 
‘ep __ directly across from Park St. Station 


offers a Ballet/Jazz Workshop with RAEL LAMB — New York 
choreographer of ballet, opera, jazz and rock videos — 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 3:30-5:00 pm 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12, 3:30-5:00 pm 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 5:00-6:30 pm 


single clases available, call 357-4489; 


ongoing classes thru Dec. 22 with ANAMARIE SARAZIN, 
Soloist, Boston Ballet Tuesday and Friday mornings, 


Intermediate Ballet (inquire about child care) 


also 
Modern/Jazz/Blues/Gospel: Jude Barucha, Cookie Diamond 
“Old Rock” Aerobics: Doreen Bailey, Marcia McConologue 
Ballet and Pointe: Yuk Sim Chong, Mary Riggs 
Break Dancin’: John Deas; Dance As Prayer: Patti Muldoon 
Psychocalisthenics (breathing and movement exercises): 


‘Check the auc 
the widest array of dance, 


Become a Star! 


Learn to sing! 
Stage a play! 


Polish your act! 

You can do it, and the Phoenix Classifieds can help. 
itions column every week for 
theatre and music opportunzties. 


Call for advertising rates and information, write or call 


Display ads 536-5390 
Line ads 267-1234 


THE BOSTON 


100 Mass. Ave. Boston, MA 02115 
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Continued from page 25 

Sandwiches served until 10 p.m. Live 
entertainment Wed. through Sat. at 10 
p.m. Sixteen-ounce drink specials on 
Sun. night. Two large-screen TVs, 
games, bumper pool. Cover varies. 
Casual but clean attire. No credit cards. 
The Channel, 25 Necco St., 451-1905 or 
-1050. Open Tues. through Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Open on Mon. for special 
acts only. Bills itself as Boston's largest 
concert dance club. Local and national 
rock, new-wave, and reggae acts at 8:30 
p.m. Six bars. Game room, video games. 
Happy hour with special drink prices 
from 4 to 7 p.m. Cover is $2 and up. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 

The Comedy Connection, the Charles 
Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., 391-0022. 
Shows on Sun., and Tues. through 
Thurs. at 9 p.m., and on Fri. at 9 and 
11:15 p.m. Shows on Sat. at 8 p.m., 10 
p.m., and midnight. Tickets on Tues., $3. 
Tickets or. Wed., Thurs., and Sun., $4. 
Tickets on Fri. and Sat., $5. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 

Copley’s, in the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
267-5300. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Brunch served on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Live jazz Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 1 am. 
Chamber music on Sun. No cover. No 
jeans or sneakers. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Crossroads Pub, 485 Beacon St. 


262-7371. Kitchen open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. 
until midnight. Upstairs bar open seven 
days until 2 a.m. Downstairs open until 1 
a.m. All-you-can-eat brunch on Sun. from 
11 a.m. to3 p.m. Early Bird Special in the 
upstairs lounge seven days from 7 to 9 
p.m. — drinks are two-for-one. Italian 
buffet on Tues. from 6 to 10 p.m. Juke 
box, games, darts. No cover. Casual 
dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Daisy Buchanan’s, 240A Newbury St., 
247-8516. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2.a.m. Juke box, games, TV. No cover. 
Neat and clean dress. No credit cards. 
Doyle’s, 3484 Washington St., Jamaica 
Plain, 524-2345. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
11 am. to 1 am. Kitchen open from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. No cover. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 

Eliot Lounge, corner of Massachusetts 
and Commonwealth Aves., 262-1078. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from noon 
to 2.a.m. DJ on Sat. night. Free juke box, 
TV, video games. No cover. No credit 
cards. 

Final Four Restaurant and Lounge, 15 
New Chardon St., 723-8371. Lounge 
open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Drinks are discounted at happy 
hour. Juke box, TV. Downstairs available 
for functions and private parties. Casual 


and proper dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Flower Garden Café, at the Landmark 
Inn, 300 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
227-9660. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Kitchen closes at 11:30 
p.m. Live entertainment nightly from 8 
p.m. to midnight. No cover. Casual 
dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Four Winds, 266 Commercial St., 
742-3922. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Italian menu Mon. through 
Thurs. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 1 a.m. Juke box. No cover. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 
Gatsby’s, 300 Boylston St., 536-2626. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
2 a.m., and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 5 to 7 
p.m. Juke box. No cover. Casual dress. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262-9000. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 5 
p.m. to 2 am. Lunch served Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Dinner served Sun. through Thurs. from 
5 p.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
from 5 p.m. to midnight. Dancing seven 
days from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. Oyster bar, 
gourmet deli, and piano bar downstairs 
Wed. through Sat. from 8 p:m. to 2 a.m. 
Happy hour with free hors d'oeuvres 
Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. Jazz 
on the last Fri. of every month in the 


downstairs bar, featuring Dick Johnson, 
Phil Wilson, and Bob Winter from noon to 
3 p.m. No cover. Jackets required. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. 

Jumpin’ Jack Flash, 88 Queensberry 
St., 536-2509. Open seven days from 2 
p.m. to 2 a.m. Rock and roll every night 
until 1:30 a.m. Pinball, and a silent TV 
that shows only sporting events. Free 
admission and happy hour before 8 p.m. 
After 8 p.m. cover varies from $1 to $5. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Kenmore Club, 533 Commonwealth 
Ave., 536-1950. Three separate clubs, all 
open seven days from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
For $5 on Fri. and Sat., people age 20 or 
older can roam between the three. All 
require designer jeans or better, prohibit 
sneakers, and accept AE, MC, and Visa. 
Facilities available for private functions. 
— Narcissus is for people who really 
want to dance. It can accommodate 600. 
Latin disco on Sun. night. Light shows. 
Cover is $1 Mon. through Wed., $5 on Fri. 
and Sat. Cover varies on Thurs. and Sun. 
— Celebration attracts a young crowd 
more interested in partying than serious 
dancing. It holds 1000 people. Light 
shows. For 18- and 19-year-olds, cover is 
$2 Sun. through Thurs., and $6.50 on Fri. 
and Sat. For those age 20 and up, cover 
is $1 Sun. through Thurs., and $5 on Fri. 
and Sat. 

— Lipstick is behind Narcissus and is 


APARTMENT 


‘SALE NOW THRU 
OCTOBER 13th 


LEVEL-LOOP 
APARTMENT/DORM 


AT ALL FFC STORES 


LISTED bet 


12 INCH 
FLEXIBLE 
NECK 


COOKWARE 


SET 


7 PIECE SET INCLUDES: 


SCIENTIFIC 
CALCULATOR jj 


$999 


TELEPHONES 


eMEMORY REDIAL 
PULSE TELEPHONE 


$685 


eTRUE TOUCH TONE $Qs8s 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON 
DOWNTOWN 


SOM ERVILLE 
DAVIS SQUARE 
249 ELM STREET 


UNION STREET MALL 


QUINCY CENTER 
1453 HANCOCK STREET | 


LYNN 


~ QUINCY 
SQUA 


20 CORINTH 


LOCATIONS 


I °1 QT. &2 QT. COVERED 
SAUCEPANS 
QT. DUTCH OVEN 
FRY PAN 


SA 192 
$20.00! 


___BEACHWOOD 


59.99 


JUST SAY 
It” 


WITH COUPON 


TABLE 


eDurable White 
Mica Top 


SOLID HARDWOOD 


MALDEN 
MALDEN SQUARE 


“ROSLINDALE 


RE CENTRAL SQUARE 
STREET 


SHELF UNIT 


°Folds for Easy Storage 


76 CASANT STREET 


579 MASS. AVE. 


FOLDING 


MATTAPAN 


MATTAPAN SQUARE 
616 AVENUE 


576 MASS. AVE. 
CENTRAL SQUARE 


open Mon through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
8 p.m., and Fri. through Sun. from 8 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. No cover. 

The Last Hurrah, at the Parker House, 
60 School St., 227-8600. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 
a.m. , and on Fri. and Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 
a.m, to 3 p.m. Full menu served to 
midnight. Live swing music and re 
Mon. through Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. an 
on Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 p.m. Happy hour 
Mon. through Fri. from 5 to 7 p.m. Sun. 
brunch with live swing music from 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. No cover. No T-shirts or 
shorts. Casual dress. AE, MC, CB, DC, 
Visa. 

Lenox Hotel, 710 St., 
536-5300. Two clubs: 

— Diamond Jim’s Piano Lounge. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 5:30 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Sing-along piano lounge. No 
cover. Jacket and tie required. 

— Olde London Pub and Grille. Food 
and drink Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from noon to 
10 p.m. Bar stays open Mon. through 
Sat. until 2 a.m., and on Sun. until 1 a.m. 
No cover. Casual dress. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. 

Lily’s, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
227-4242. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. Piano bar from noon to 
midnight. No cover. No T-shirts. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

Medieval Manor, 246 East Berkeley St., 
423-4900. Every night is oldies night — 
from the 12th century. Dinner, cabaret, 
minstrels, wenches, and humor as broad 
as the side of a cathedral. Dinner is 
served on Mon. and Wed. through Fri. at 
7:30 p.m. Meal times on Sat. are at 5 and 
9:30 p.m., and on Sun. at 6 p.m. Tues. 
night is reserved for large parties. The 
fixed price is $19 on Mon. and Wed., $22 
on Thurs. and Sun., and $25 on Fri. and 
Sat. It includes a six-course meal with 
skewered beef, Cornish game hens, 
beer, wine, cider, show, and tax — 
everything but silverware. Advance res- 
ervations required. No jeans, but casual, 
easy-to-clean dress is encouraged. AE, 
MC, Visa. 

The Metro, 15 Lansdowne St., 
262-2424. Open Wed. through Sun. 
from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Sunday is Gay 
Night. Room for 1200 dancers. Elaborate 
video effects. Occasional concert acts 
by national artists. A Metro card 
entitles you to cover discounts and 
admission to certain private parties. 
Cover varies. No jeans, sneakers, or T- 
shirts. 

Naked i Cabaret, 666 Washington St., 
426-7462. ‘College girl’ striptease — 
they show everything but their diplomas. 
Continuous shows from 11 a.m. to2a.m. 
No cover at all. Dress. MC, Visa. 

Nicely Nicely’s, 64 Chatham St., 
367-6464. Open seven days from noon to 
2 a.m. DJ and dancing Tues. through 
Sun. from 8 p.m. until closing. Happy 
hour Mon. through Thurs. from 5 to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. until 8 p.m. Lunch with 
comedian Tommy Maher Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Cover is 
$2 on Fri. and Sat. No T-shirts, jeans, or 
sneakers. AE, MC, Visa accepted during 
the day. No credit cards accepted at 
night. 

Nick’s, 100 Warrenton St., 482-0930. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Full menu served until midnight. 
Piano bar on Mon. and Tues. at 9:30 
p.m., and Wed. through Sat. at 8:30 p.m. 
“Nick's Comedy Stop" on Thurs. at 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. at 9 and 11 
p.m. Cover is $5 on comedy nights. Neat 
and casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Nine Lansdowne, 9 Lansdowne St., 
536-0206. Open seven days from 9 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. DJ plays rock, disco, and new 
wave. Cover varies. Casual and proper 
dress. No credit cards. 

Ninety-Nine Restaurant, 234 Friend 
St., 742-6618. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen open 
until 7 p.m. No cover. Casual dress. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. 

Our House East, 52A Gainsborough St., 
236-1890. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 2a.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 2 a.m. Sandwiches and soup served 
until closing. Video games. No cover. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 

The Paradise, 967 Commonwealth 
Ave., 254-2052. Boston's showcase 
club, now with dancing. Open seven 
days at 7:30 p.m., live entertainment 
starting at 8:30 p.m. featuring national 
and international acts. Comedy club, 
Stiches, has shows on Wed. and Thurs. 
at 9 p.m. Open-mike on Sun. evenings at 
8:30 p.m. Call for Fri. and Sat. hours. 
Ticket prices vary. Casual dress. AE, 
MC, Visa. 

The Pier, 145 Northern Ave., 426-7222. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 4 p.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 6 p.m. to 
2 a.m. Live entertainment Thurs. through 
Sat. at 9 p.m. Happy hour Mon. through 
Thurs. from 4 to 8 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 10 p.m. Cover charge is $3 
Thurs. through Sat. Casual dress. AE, 
MC, Visa. 

The Rat, 528 Commonwealth Ave., 
536-2750. Open seven days from 8 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Two or three bands nightly, 
starting at 9:30 p.m. Loud music and 
dancing in this famous new-wave and 
rock club. Food available upstairs at the 
Hoodoo Barbecue Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 10 p.m. Cover ranges from free 
to $5. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Roscoe’s, 38 Warren St., Roxbury, 
427-4114. Open seven days from 2 p.m. 
to 2.a.m. Live R&B and disco Thurs. 
through Sun. from 9:30 p.m. to closing. 
Ladies’ night on Thurs. from 9 to closing. 
Juke box, pinball, TV, video games. No 
cover on Mon. and Tues. Cover varies on 
other days. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 
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Spit, 13 Lansdowne St., 282-2437. Open 
seven days from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. New 
wave and dance club with video and DJ 
shows. Out-of-town bands Wed. and 
Thurs. Cover is $5 on Fri. and Sat., and 
$4 on Wed. and Thurs. if there is no live 
show. Creative dress. No alligators, no 
polyester, no riding apparel. No credit 
cards. 

1270, 1270 Boylston St., 437-1257. Open 
seven days from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Snack 
menu served until 1:30 a.m. Four-floor 
gay disco with roof deck. Two-for-one on 
Sun., Tues., and Thurs. from 9 p.m. until 
closing. No cover on Mon. and Wed. 
Cover is. $1 on Sun., Tues., and Thurs. 
Cover is $2 on Fri., and $3 on Sat. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 

Who’s on First, 23 Yawkey Way, 
247-3353. Dance club. Open seven days 
from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m., but opens at 4 p.m. 
when there's a night game at Fenway 
Park and at noon when there's a day 
game. Light menu served in upstairs 
lounge from 7 p.m. to 1 a.m. DJ or live 
entertainment most nights except on 
Mon. Oldies night on Sat. with Dr. Dave. 
Tues. is Mug Night and all drafts are 25 
cents if you bring your own Who's on 
First mug. Other nights feature various 
drink specials. Large-screen TV, rock 
videos. Cover varies. Neat and casual 
dress. No credit cards. 


ALLSTON, BRIGHTON, 


BROOKLINE 
Bunratty’s, 186 Harvard Ave., Alliston, 
254-9804. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 2 a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
2 p.m. to 2 a.m. Happy hour until 8 p.m. 
Live bands nightly at 9 p.m. Large dance 
floor and separate game room. Cover 
varies. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Club Cazablanca, 200 North Beacon 
St., Brighton, 787-2200. Disco. Open Fri. 
through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 2 am. 
Dancing with DJ Capt. Eddie K. No 
cover. No sneakers or T-shirts. No credit 
cards. 

Father’s First, 122 Harvard Ave., Al- 
Iston, 787-1112. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. Ten-cent hot dogs on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Happy hour 
on Fri. from 4 to 8 p.m. Juke box, game 
room. No cover. Casual dress. Much the 
same deal at: 
— Father's Too, 822 Beacon 
Boston. 
— Father's Five, 33 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston. 
J.D.’s Barn, 1200 Beacon St., Brookline, 
277-1200. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Live bands Thurs. through Sat. 
at 9 p.m. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. 
from 5 to 7 p.m. No cover. Casual dress. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Kinvara Pub, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston, 
254-9737. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 1 am. Jazz and blues on Thurs., 
bluegrass on Fri. and Sat., and Irish 
music on Sun. Cover varies on Thurs., 
and is $1 on Fri. and Sat. Casual dress. 
No credit cards. 
King’s Row Il, 1600 Soldier's Field Rd., 
Brighton, 254-071. Open Mon. through 
Wed. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Happy hour 
Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. No 
cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
O’Brien’s, 3 Harvard Ave., Alliston, 
782-6245. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 1 am. Two movies shown Sun. 
through Wed. at 7 or 7:30 p.m. Bands 
perform the rest of the week. Thurs. is 
R&B, Fri. is bluegrass, and Sat. is soft 
rock. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 
4 to 7 p.m. Juke box, games, and a 48- 
inch TV screen. Cover varies. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 
Our House, 1277 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston, 782-3228. Open on Mon. from 4 
p.m. to 2 a.m., and Tues. through Sat. 
from 2 p.m. to 2 a.m. Full menu served 
until 1:30 a.m. Sun. brunch from noon to 
4 p.m. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. 
from 2 to 7 p.m. Games, stereo, and two 
TVs. No cover. Collared shirts required. 
MC, Visa. 
Papillon Gourmet Café, 1353 Beacon 
St., Brookline, 566-8495. Open seven 
days from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Beers, wines, 
coffees, and Northern European cuisine 
Live jazz and classical music Tues. 
through Thurs. from 8:30 to 11:30 p.m. 
No cover. Casual dress. AE, MC, DC, 
Visa. 
Player’s Pub, 5 Harvard St., Brookline, 
734-4949. Open Sat. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Fri. until 2 
a.m. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 
4:30 to 7 p.m. Games, TV, juke box. No 
cover. Casual dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 
Play It Again Sam’s, 1314 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 232-4546. Pub, dining 
room, movie room, and comedy club. 
Nostalgia restaurant open seven days 
fom 11 am. to 2 am. Full menu, 
including ribs, onion rings, finger foods, 
burgers, and pizza. Brunch on Sat. and 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Movie bar 
features at least two films every night 
starting at 7:30 p.m. Comedy Cellar has 
shows on Thurs. at 7:30 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. at 9 and 11:30 p.m. Cover 
varies. MC, Visa. 
Tam O’Shanter, 1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline, 277-0982. Open Sun. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat 
until 1 am. Live entertainment for 
listening and dancing — everything 
except punk and disco —seven days at 
9:30 p.m. Full menu served Mon. through 
Fri. from 5:30 to 9 p.m. Mexican food is 
served on Sat. from 2 to 8 p.m. Brunch is 
served on Sun. from noon to 3:30 p.m. 
Cover varies. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 
T’s Pub, 973 Commonwealth Ave 
Aliston, 254-0807 Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 2.a.m.. and on Sun 
from noon to 2 am Full menu served 
: Continued on page 28 
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7 Cranberries. A delightfully delicious fruit well worth 
learning about at Ocean Spray’s fascinating Cranberry 
World® in Plymouth. Walk around working cranberry 
bogs. Look at cranberry art and antiques. Listen to our 
boardwalk concerts. Free refreshments, too. And, best 
of all, free admission for everyone. Come find out what’s 
in a bog. It’ll boggle your mind. 


Open daily April 1 through November 30th, 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Summer Evening Hours: 5 p.m. to 9 p.m., Monday through 

-S Friday, July and August only. Free Admission. Near Plymouth 
Rock. Group reservations required. For information write 
Cranberry World, Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc., Plymouth, 
MA 02360 or call (617) 747-1000 or (617) 747-2350. 


CRANBERRY 
WORLD" 


Visitors Center 


Do it with Licor 43. It's a pleaser that's imported 
from Spain. And you and your lover have never 
tasted anything like it. That's because Licor 43 is 
a unique blend of special tastes plus a delicious @& 
hint of vanilla. 

Below you'll find four ways to please your 
lover with Licor 43. For more ways, write for 
our free Licor 43 recipe book. 

Licor 43 Recipe Book, 620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 
Enjoy, enjoy, enjoy. 


Frosty orange—1/4 milk, 
1/4 Licor 43, 1/2 orange 
juice, ice. 
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le Spanish Tea— 
2/3 iced tea, 1/3 Licor . 
43, wedge of lemon, 
crushed ice. 


F 43—1/2 Finlandia Voaka 
1/2 Licor 43. ice 
IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORP., NEW YORK. N. Y. 68 PROOF LIQUEUR. © 1984 
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Northeastern University Division of Fine Arts 


Sergei P. Tschernisch, Director 


THEATRE 


Shakespeare & Co. in A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
The Milk Train Doesn't Stop Here Anymore by Tennessee Williams 


Ping Chong and The Fiji Company in A.M./A.M.—The Articulated Man 


World Premiere of a New Play Directed by Richard Trousdale 


The Twilight People (World Premiere of a New Musical Play) 
by Ted Davis and David Clark Starring Maryann Plunkett 


Friends by Kobo Abe New England Premiere 


Elisa Monte Dance Company Danny Sloan Dance Company 


Dance Collective N.U. Dance Theatre 
Concert Dance Company Ram Island Dance Company 
Danceworks 


Call 437-2249 
for information 


1984-1985 


ART & ARCHITECTURE 


Todd Walker: an exhibition of 

photographs, silkscreens, and lithographs 
16 Sculptors: Chicago 

Printmaking: 1985 

Corita Kent 

Newport: A Place in Time 

11th Annual Student Exhibition 


League—I/SCM, Boston Concert Series 
American Music for String Quartet featuring Composers Quartet 


1984 New England Composers Competition Winning Works 
featuring Boston Musica Viva 7” 


Roger Sessions and His Influence featuring members of Collage 
Northeastern Baroque Ensemble featuring Bernard Krainis, recorder 
Bach-Handel Celebration Concert 


War and Peace 


pieces by Composers such as 
Monteverdi, Gabrieli, Schuetz and 
others deal with the themes of 
conflict and reconciliation. 


The Roots of 


American Music 
Ascholarly yet irreverent view of our 
own musical history. Elizabethan 
ballads rub shoulders with 
Appalachian folksongs; naughty 


Arevival of The Camerata’s best 
with music from England, France, 
through the 15th centuries. 


Parisian Chansons of the 1500s meet y, December 19, 8pm, 
up with their descendants from the St. Michael's Church 
backwoods of twentieth century — Marblehead, MA 
Quebec. Friday, December 21, 8pm, 
Saturday, February 16, 8pm, Jordan Hall 
deli Saturday, December 22, 8pm, 
St. Michael's Church Sanders etre 


— Marblehead, MA 
Sunday, by 7, 3pm, 

Sanders Thea Special Children's Concert to benefit the 
Brookline Music School on 


turday, December 15, 4pm, 

United Parish Church 

— Brookline, MA 
German Music of the 30th . 
Middle Ages and Anniversary 
Renaissance 
Music at church, music at home, S eason 


music at court (including the 
sumptuous repertoire of the 
Bavarian court under Roland de 
Lassus); Our definitive rebuttal to the 
people who think that German music 
begins with Bach! 


Saturday, June 1, 3pm, 
Sanders Theatre 


1984-1985 


SUBSCRIBE NOW} 


Enclosed is my check made payable to 
The Boston Camerata, Inc. 


___ Please charge my Mastercard /Visa: 


Jordan Sanders Michael's Puws 


THE BOSTON 
CAMERATA 


JOEL COHEN, music director 


Madrigals, motets and instrumental 


A Medieval Christmas 


known and most popular program; 
Germany, Spain and Italy of the 12th 


"This form Is for subscriptions and single tickets purchased with subscriptions onty 


DOR DOT DOM 
Series A — All four Concerts at location 
Name ‘of choice 

Series B — Three concerts at location 
Address 
City, State, Zip —__— Sertes C — Two concerts at location of choice 
Phone: Day ___- Eve —_— Price | Seats: 


____ A Subscriptions at $44.00 each $s 
__ B Subscriptions at $33.00 each 
___. C Subscriptions at $22.00 each 


Price & Seats: 
Card No. ___ A Subscriptions at $36.00 each $ 
Expiration Date Subscriptions at $27.00 each § 
__ pla Vou amacrine in 1003-087 at $18.00 each 
_. Prior seasons? ___ A Subscriptions at $28.00 each $ 
B Subscriptions at $21.00 each 
CIRCLE PERFORMANCE CHOICE 
Sst. C Subscriptions at $14.00 each 


War and Peace 1020 10-21 ___ Children’s Christmas benefit 
Medieval Christmas12-21 1222 12-19 12-15/General Admission $5.00 $ 
Roots of American Music 2-17 216 —— Extra tickets at $12, 10, 7 
German Renaissance 61 Dates . 
Seating Preference: Fioor Baicony __ 


Circle Tax-Deductible Contribution 


*Free parking at nearby Broadway Garage 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 


Aram Gharabekian, Music Director 


84-85 Season 


8:00 P.M., Jordan Hall 
at New England Conservatory 


Friday, October 26 Friday, November 16 
LAURENCE LESSER ORCHESTRAL 
Cello PROGRAM 
Rossini Sonata No. 6 for Strings | Vivaldi Concerto’in D minor 
Mozart Symphony No. 29 | Roussel Sinfonietta 
Haydn Cello Concerto in D | Elgar Introduction and Allegro 
Bloch Concerto Grosso No. | | Tchaikovsky Souvenir de Florence 
Friday, January 18 GALA CONCERT 
EMANUEL BOROK, Saturday, February 9 
Violin PHYLLIS CURTIN, soprano 
Handel Conceto Grosso in G minor ROBERT OSBORNE bass 
Oboe Lee Britten Simple Symphony 
Bernstein ; Serenade 


Friday, March 15 ANTHONY DI BONAVENTURA Piano 


The Boston Camerata 25 Huntington Ave. Boston, MA 02116 Tei 617-262-2092 


Mendelssohn Symphony No. 10 
Mozart Piano Concerto No. 9 
Bartok Rumanian Dances 
Divertimento 
‘SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
¢ 30% Savings on total package 
¢ One free ticket for a frien 
¢ Invitation to Gala Concert Reception 
¢ Priority seating 
Subscription - $35 - $49 - $62 
Tickets $8 - $11 - $14 
Gala Concert - $10 - $14 - $18 
MC & VISA ACCEPTED 
! Subscribe Now! 
| Name 
| Street 
City | 
| State Zip | 
| Day Phone Evening Phone | 
I would like to order ___. Subscriptions At $ ___ | 
Total of $ ___ 
| Total Enclosed $ ——________ | 
| I am enclosing my check made payable to Sinfonova | 
| Please charge my order to my: _ MC _. VISA Card Number | 
| Expiration Date | 
| Signature | 
| | 
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from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Happy hour on Fri. 
from 3:30 to 7:30 p.m., and on Thurs. 
from 9 to 10:30 p.m. with reduced-price 
drinks and free hors d'oeuvres. DJ 
Thurs. through Sat. from 6 p.m. to 
closing. Pinball, video games, juke box, 
large-screen TV. No cover. Casual dress. 
No credit cards 

Village Coach House, 204 Washington 
St., Brookline, 566-8861. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and 
on Sat. from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. Full menu 
served until 9:30 p.m. Sat. through 
Thurs., and until 11 p.m. on Fri. Irish 
music every night at 9 p.m. No cover. 
Neat and casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 


CAMBRIDGE 


SOMERVILLE 
Cantab Lounge, 738 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 354-2685. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Little Joe 
Cook and the Thrillers perform Thurs. 
through Sat. at 9 p.m. Disco downstairs 
Thurs. through Sat. starting at 9 p.m. 
Large-screen TV for sports, plus a game 
room. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 
The Club, 823 Main Si., Cambridge, 
491-7313. Downstairs bar open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. Live music 
Thurs. through Sat. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Large game room with darts, pinball, 
pool, bumper pool, and six-foot TV. Drink 
specials Mon. through Thurs. from 3:30 
to 5:30 p.m. No cover. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 
Faces at Café Cambridge, 215 Con- 
cord Tpke. (Rte. 2), Cambridge, 
491-4059. Bills itself as greater Boston's 
largest video dance club. Open on Wed. 
from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Thurs. until 
2 a.m. Open on Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m. 
to 2 am. Five bars and three dance 
floors that can hold 400 dancers. Three 
balconies overlook the dance floor. 
Cover is $5 on Fri. and Sat., $3 on Thurs., 
and free on Wed. Under 20 on Sun. 
night. Fashionable attire requested. No 
credit cards. 
Ha’Penny, 121 Mt. Auburn St., Cam- 
bridge, 492-9522. Open Sun. through 
Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 1:30 a.m. Lunch 
served until 2:30 p.m. Happy hour Mon. 
through Sat. from 5 to 7 p.m. Juke box. 
No cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St., Cambridge, 
876-5200. Discotheque open Fri. and 
Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Dining room 
open for lunch Mon. through Sat. from 
noon to 2 p.m., and on Sun. from 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Open for dinner Sun. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11 p.m. Café lounge open for 
drinks seven days from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Food served Sun. through Thurs. from 5 
to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 
midnight. Happy hour froim 5 to 7 p.m 
Art gallery, roof deck, patio 
Jacks, 952 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 491-7869. Open Sun through 
Wed. from 3 p.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Happy hour 
seven days until 8 p.m. Live entertain- 
ment nightly at 9:30 p.m. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Jonathan Swift’s, 30 John F. Kennedy 
St., Cambridge, 661-9887. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 11-a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Light 
lunch Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m 
to 3:30 p.m. Happy hour Mon. through 
Thurs. and on Sat. from 3 to 6 p.m. 
Happy hour on Fri. from 3 to 7 p.m. Live 
entertainment Mon. through Thurs. at 9 
p.m. Fri. and Sat. dance parties with 
headline bands. Cover varies. Videos. 
No credit cards 
Jumbo’s, 1133 Broadway, Somerville, 
623-9508. Comprises three rooms. The 
bar is open every day from 8 a.m. to 1 
am and features a game room. The 
lounge is open Tues. through Sat. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m., and has a live rock act 
nightly at 9 p.m. Cover varies. Dancing. 
Full menu is served in all rooms from 6 
p.m. to midnight featuring pizza, 
burgers, and steak tips. Casual dress. 
No credit cards 
Ken’s Pub, 684 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 868-5640. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Full 
menu served from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night. Brunch served on Sun. from noon 
to 4 p.m. Pint-sized and frozen drinks 
featured regularly. Juke box. No cover. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
The Marquee, 512 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 492-9545. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from noon to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Women's 
gay bar with DJ and dancing. Two-for- 
one specials on Wed. from 8 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Cover is $2. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 
Modern Times Café, 134 Hampshire 
St., Cambridge, 354-8371. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 
a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Kitchen closes at 10 
p.m. Expresso coffees, desserts, and 
live music on Fri. from 9 to 11 p.m. Cover 
is $2. Film series on Sat. at 9 p.m. 
Admission is $3. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. Personal checks accepted. 
Passim, 47 Palmer St., Cambridge, 
492-7679. Open Tues. through Sat. 
Hours vary. Lunch is served Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 5 p.m. Light 
snacks and desserts available during 
evening hours. No liquor, but some 
imaginative drinks. Big-name folk, blue- 
grass, and other special artists at 8:30 
p.m. Gift shop. Cover is usually $4 to $6. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
The Plough and Stars, 912 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, 492-9653. Open 
seven days from noon to 1 a.m. Lunch 
served Mon. through Fri. from noon to 
2:30 p.m. Brunch served on Sun. from 
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noon to 4 p.m. Live music’ (Irish: folk, 
blues, jazz) seven days from 9 p.m. to J 
a.m. Happy hour Mon. through Thurs 
from 3 to 7 p.m. No cover. Casual dress 
No credit cards 

Ryle’s, 212 Hampshire St. Cambridge, 
876-9330. Open Sun. through Thurs 
from 5 p.m. to 1a.m., and on Fri. and Sat 
until 2 a.m. Café menu served from 5 to 
10 p.m. Live entertainment every night 
downstairs and most nights upstairs at 9 
p.m. Happy hour from 5 to 7 p.m. Cover 
is $5. Casual dress. No credit cards 
Studley’s, 427 Washington St., Somer- 
ville, 491-9640. Open seven days from 11 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Musician Jim Plunkett on 
Thurs. at 9:30 p.m., and DJ on Sun. at 
9:30 p.m. Kitchen closes during music. 
Happy hour on Thurs. and Fri. from 4 to 7 
p.m. Cover is $2 on Thurs. and Sun. 
Casual dress. No credit cards 

33 Dunster St., 33 Dunster St.. Cam- 
bridge, 354-0636. Open Mon. through 
Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 am., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2. a.m. Open on 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 1 am. Full menu 
available until an hour before closing 
Happy hour Mon. through Thurs. from 4 
to 7 p.m., and Sun. through Fri. from 10 
p.m. to midnight. Daily drink specials. No 
cover. Casual dress. AE, CB, OC, MC, 
Visa 

Jazz at the Willow, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville, 623-9874. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. Jazz every night at 
9 p.m. Cover varies. Casual! dress. No 
credit cards. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 


Blackburn Tavern, 2 Main St., 
Gloucester, 283-9108. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Lunch served 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Dinner served seven days from 5:30 
to 10 p.m. Brunch on Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Nightclub featuring live enter- 
tainment Wed. through. Sun. from 9:15 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Cover is $2 on Fri. and Sat 
Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 3 to 6 
p.m. Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa 

The Frolics, Salisbury Beach, 465-8400 
Open seven days from 1 p.m. to 1 am 
Local and national rock and new-wave 
acts nightly from 8 p.m. to closing. Cover 
varies. Casual dress. No credit cards 
Jacob’s Ladder, 220 Lynnway, Revere, 
289-5566. Open seven days from 10 a.m 
to 1 am. Dancing at 11 p.m. No cover 
Tues. through Sun. Happy hour Mon 
from 9 to 11 p.m. Casual dress. CB, DC. 
Jonathan’s, 143 Washington St., Salem, 
744-4328. Open Wed. through Sat. from 
8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Disco Wed. and Fri. with 
DJ. Thurs. is live bands and cover is $4 
to $5. Sat. is comedy night. cover is $4 
with dinner, $5 without. Happy hour on 
Wed. and Fri. from 8 to 10 p.m., witha $5 
open bar. Restaurant downstairs. Proper 
dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa 

Prince Restaurant, Rte 1, Saugus, 
233-9824. Bills itself as New England's 
largest pizzeria) Open Sun through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to midnight, and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 1 am. Irish music and 
humor with John Corcoran and Com- 
pany on Thurs. from 7 to 11 p.m., on Fri 
and Sat. fom 9 p.m. to 1 am. and on 
Sun. from 6 to 10 p.m. No cover. Casual 
dress. No credit cards 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Casey’s One, 247 Nantasket Ave., Hull, 
925-9859. Open Mon. .-through Sat. from 
to 1am. Video games, pinball. No 
cover charge. Casual dress. No credit 
cards 
Nostalgia, 797 Quincy Shore Dr, Quin- 
cy, 479-8989. Open seven days from 
noon to 1 a.m. Live rock bands nightly at 
9:30 p.m. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 
credit cards 
Shenanigan’s, Rte. 138, Canton, 
821-0130. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. Dancing starts at 9:30 
p.m. nightly. Dale Dorman’s Gong Show 
on Tues., Hot Legs contest on Wed., 
Frank Santos, hypnotist/comedian, on 
Thurs., and DJ on Fri. and Sat. Happy 
hour Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. 
No cover Mon. Cover is $2 Tues. through 
Thurs., and $3 on Fri. and Sat. No jeans, 
sneakers, or T-shirts. AE, DC, MC, CB, 
Visa 
Thackeray’s, Walpole Mall, Walpole, 
762-2655. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Open on Sun 
from noon to 12:30 a.m. Kitchen closes 
at 11:30 pm, but sandwiches are 
available until midnight. Live top-40 
music nightly, except Sat., at 830 p.m. 
No cover. No T-shirts or ragged jeans. 
AE, MC, Visa. 


WEST OF BOSTON 


The Backside, 640 Washington St., 
Dedham, 326-2144. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:30 am. to 1 am., and on 
Sun. and holidays from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Live entertainment nightly at 9 p.m. 
Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 7 
p.m. Video games. Cover is $2 on Fri. 
and Sat. No jeans or sneakers. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

The Backyard, 107 Union St., Newton 
Centre, 964-6684. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. Full menu 
served Sun. through Thurs. until 11 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until midnight. 
Happy hour Mon. through Fri. in the 
lounge room from 4 to 7 p.m. Juke box, 
outdoor patio. No cover. Casual dress. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

Café at Capucino’s, 1114 Beacon St., 
Newton, 427-2440. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen closes 
at 11 p.m. Sun through Thurs., and at 
midnight on Fri. and Sat. Live entertain- 
ment from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Blue-lit dance 
floor holds 30 people. Happy hour with 
hot hors d'oeuvres Mon. through Fri. 
from 4 to 7 p.m. No cover. Casual dress. 


Continued on page 30 


AB Furniture/Newmarket Antiques 2 


Selection of Bureaus from $25-$200 
Dining Room tables & chairs from $50-$350 
Beds, Bookcases, Prints & Jewelry & more 


THE 

JOHN 
OLINER 
CHORALE 


ALL MOZART PROGRAM 
Fri., October 26, 1984, 8PM 
First Church Congregational, 
Cambridge 


Missa brevis in F 


All at reasonable prices 


100 Southampton St. near Boston City Hospital 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


Vesperae solennes de Confessore 
Vesperae solennes de Dominica 


J.S. BACH - 

MASS IN B MINOR 

Sat., March 30, 1985, 8PM 
Jordan Hall at 

New England Conservatory 


THE AMERICANS 

Fri., May 17, 1985 

First Church Congregational, 
Cambridge 

includes works by Copland, Carter 
Loeffler, Bacon. 


For tickets or information 
call (617) 353-0556. 


100-Watt Bulb 
SALE PRICE $15.95 
FALLSALE 
25% OFF 


700 BEACON ST . KENMORE SQUARE, BOSTON 262-9480 


© 1983 


Imported by Groisch Importers. Inc. Atlanta. GA 30339 


Boston, you've got 
Dutch Class. 


HOLLAND BEER 
A brewer’s masterpiece 
from Holland. 


“We Love the Backside” 


It’s the Backside Restaurant where you can dance to the high-energy entertainment of live 
bands and your favorite music videos seven nights a week. At 9 PM, the Backside becomes 
the liveliest night club in the Boston area. A place where you can meet your old friends or 
make new ones. Dance to all your top-forty hits, or sit back and listen to the live music, and 
watch your favorite singers perform their latest videos on our large 10-foot screen. That’s 
right, continuous entertainment, live music with live bands like Touche, Thriller, Thumbs Up, 
and music videos too! Dance the night away as the live bands and hit music videos recreate 
the rousing beat of Michael Jackson, Prince, the Police, and much more. 
Join us between 4:30 and 9:30 for a delicious meal. Take advantage of our Early Bird Cocktail 
Special from 8-10 p.m. when drinks are reduced in the lounge. At 9:30, the music starts and 
doesn’t stop until 1 a.m. 7 nights a week. So come on over to our side, the Backside. Have 
dinner, enjoy cocktails at reduced prices, listen to live bands, watch music videos, and dance 
on our spacious dance floor 7 nights a week. How could you ask for more — the Backside 
Restaurant and Lounge, Route One, Dedham Plaza. . . on the Backside. 


Phone 326-2144 peeks 


FOOD + DRINK * DANCE 


David Bowie 

The Cars 

Duran Duran 
Eurythmics 

Culture Club 

J. Geils Band 
Herbie Hancock 
and the Rock It Band 
Donna Summer 
Billy Joel 

Elton John 

Grace Jones 
Journey 

Carole Kin 

Kool and Gang 
Kenny Loggins 
Melissa Manchester 
Michael Jackson 
Bette Midler 

Joni Mitchell 

The Band 

Willie Nelson 

and Family 

Olivia Newton-John 
Stevie Nicks 

Lou Reed 

Graham Parker 
The Police 

Rick Springfield 
Linda Ronstadt 
Diana Ross 

The Clash 

Rush 

Neil Young 

Paul Simon 

Steve Miller Band 
Rod Stewart 

James Taylor 

Go Go's 

The Tubes 

Pete Townsend 

Tina Turner 

U2 

Dionne Warwick 
Warren Zevon 
Spinal Tap 

ithzhok Perlman 
Mahalia Jackson 
Bill Wyman 

Kim Carnes 

And many more 
Check out New England's 
largest concert rental 
library—VHS, Beta, and 
CED Disc. All just $2.00 a 
day, no club, no fee, no 
minimum number of days. 
We also rent VCR's, Disc 
Players & Cameras $9.95/day 
(Mon.-Thur.) $15.95/day 
(Fri-Sun. & Holidays). (Rental 
price includes one concert). 
Enjoy your favorite perfor- 
mers in concert, anytime... 
for just $2. For a complete 
listing of concerts as well 


as over 3300 movies stop 
in for a free catalog. 


64 Worcester Rd. 
Across From Ruderman's 
(Rt. 9) Natick 
651-3044 


279A Harvard St. 
Brookline 232-6637 


275 Dartmouth St. 
Boston 262-1144 


The Mall of Chestnut Hill 


965-7970 
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a Institute of Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston St., Boston, MA 
266-5152 or 266-5151 for Arts/Information 


CURRENTS 
Opens 
September 7 


The second year of CURRENTS local and interna- 
tional artists working in a variety of mediums will be 
presented within a ‘‘stream’’ or component examin- 
ing a particular aspect of contemporary art. 


In the Galleries In the Video Theatre 


Enzo Cucchi Mediated Narratives 
Tsibi Revising Romance: 
New Feminist Video 
Mark Innerst Video Art 

Robert Longo International 

Nam June Paik: 

and Beyond” 

Katherine Porter 


Joel Peter Witkin 


Continued from page 29 

AE. CB. DC. MC. Visa 

P.J. Whitney’s, 131 Main St.. Maynard. 
897-9825. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11am tol1am.andon Sun. from noon 
to midnight. Kitchen open from 11 am 
to 10 pm Casual‘dress No cover AE. 
MC. Visa 

Scampi’s Restaurant & Lounge, off 
Rte. 2. across from the Cinema Lounge 
Leominster. 534-6076 Open seven days 
from 1130 am to 2 am Full menu 
served until 11 pm. Live entertainment 
nightly at 9p m Happy hour-daily from 3 
to 6 pm. Juke box. video games. No 
cover. Neat dress. AE. MC Visa 

Sticky Wicket Pub, 167 Main St. 
Hopkinton, 435-4817. Open Mon 
through Thurs. from 3 p.m. to 1 am., and 
on Fri. from 11:30am to 1am. Openon 
Sat and Sun from 1 p.m. to 1am. On 
Thurs, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 
plays from 8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. Happy 
hour on Mon. and Tues. all day, and 
Wed. through Sun. until 6 p.m. Cover ts 
$5 on Thrus. Varying covers on Fri. and 
Sat. Casual dress AE 


Just for kicks 


DANCE 


Tickets, $7. Members, $6. Exceptions as 

noted. 

Oct. 5 and 6, Marta Renzi. 

Oct. 26, Sankai Juku, Japanese butoh 
dance troupe. At the Opera House, 
539 Washington St., Boston. Tickets, 
$15. Members, $12. Co-sponsored by 
Modern Productions 

Oct. 26 through 28, Impulse Dance 
Company. Performance on Oct. 28 at 
3p.m 

Nov. 2 and 3, Jones and Blom 
Dancemakers, with a program based 
on the board game Monopoly 

Nov. 16 and 17, Mitchell Rose, solo 
dance and comedy 

Nov. 30 and Dec. 2, Massachusetts 
Dance Ensemble 

Dec. 1, joint benefit with the Concert 
Dance Company of Boston. An eve- 
ning of ballroom and swing dancing, 
featuring a performance by the Con- 
cert Dance Company. At the Hotel 
Bradford, 275 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets, $25. 

Dec. 7 and 8, Dance Collective. At 

Alumni Auditorium, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Call for ticket prices. Co-sponsored by 
Northeastern University. 

Dec. 14 through 16, Miguel Lopez. 


As the Bible says, there's a time to 
dance. It doesn't say there's a time to 
watch a dance performance — but there 
is. Listed here are all the times and 
places to see dance in Boston this 
season. 


The Boston Ballet, 553 Tremont St., 
Boston, 542-3600. Performances at the 
Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 
270 Tremont St., Boston. Curtain time on 
Fri. and Sat., 8 p.m. Matinees on Sat. and 
Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets for Fri. and Sat., and 
Sun. matinee, $7.50 to $26.50. Sat. 
matinee, $5.50 to $22.50. Exceptions as 
noted. Call for dress-circle ticket prices 
Preview for Giselle and Allegro Brillante, 
Oct. 17. Opening night, Oct. 18. Preview 
for All Balanchine Program, Nov. 7. 
Opening night, Nov. 8. Opening night for 
The Nutcracker Suite (no preview), Dec. 
6. Call for times and ticket prices. 
Oct. 19 through 21, Giselle and Allegro 
Brillante 
Nov. 9 through 11, All Balanchine 
Program 
Dec. 7 through 30 (no performances on 
Dec. 10, 17, 24, and 25), The Nut- 
cracker Suite. Curtain time, 7:30. 
Additional matinee on Dec. 27, 2 p.m. 
Tickets, $13 to $21. 
Boston Dance Umbrella, 536 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 492-7578. 
Performances at this location unless 
otherwise noted. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 


FOCUS... 
INDIVIDUAL DESIGN! 
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UALITY HAIR-AND SKIN ‘CARE 


hair-culting eoloring * permanenis fecials . 
make-up manicures pedicures « nail wrapping + waxing 
_ 123 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, (617) 267-4027 


Cc rt Dance Company of Boston, 
23 Main St., Watertown, 923-1709. Per- 
formances as noted. 

Nov. 18, An Evening with the Choreogra- 
pher, featuring Bill Evans. At the Joy of 
Movement Studio Theater, 536 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge. Curtain 
time, 8 p.m. Call for ticket prices. 

Dec. 1, joint benefit with the Boston 
Dance Umbrella. An evening of 
ballroom and swing dancing, featuring 
a performance by the Company. At 
the Hotel Bradford, 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. Program starts at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $25. 

Dec. 15, works from the repertory. At the 
Alumni Auditorium, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Call for times and ticket prices. 

Dance Collective, Box 464, Back Bay 

Annex, Boston, 491-4208. Performances 

at Alumni Auditorium, Northeastern Uni- 

versity, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

Curtain time, 8 p.m. Tickets, $6. Stu- 

dents and senior citizens, $3. 

Dec. 7 and 8, premiére of dance and 
music collaborations by the artistic 
directors of the Dance Collective. Co- 
sponsored by the Boston Dance 
Umbrella and Northeastern University. 

Dinosaur Dance Company, 10 West 

St., Boston, 426-2326. Curtain time, 8 

p.m. Tickets, $7 and $9. 

Oct. 11 through 14, works from the 
repertory and a premiére by Toby 
Armour. 

Northeastern University Division of 

Fine Arts, 102 the Fenway, 437-2249 

Performances at Alumni Auditorium, 360 

Huntington Ave., Boston. Curtain time, 8 

p.m. Tickets, $6. Students and senior 

citizens, $3. Exceptions as noted. Sea- 


‘LOOKING TO SELL 
"YOUR BIKE? 
“TRY AN AD UNDER 
BIKES INTHE 


PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 


son subscriptions available. 

Nov. 18, Elisa Monte Dance Company. 
Tickets, $8. Students and senior 
citizens, $4 

Dec. 8, Dance Collective 

Dec. 15, Concert Dance Company. 

Jan. 19, Danny Sloan Dance Company 

April 13, Ram Island Dance Company 
Tickets, $8. Students and _ senior 
citizens, $4 

May 4, Danceworks. 

Tufts University Department of 

Drama and Dance, Tufts University, 

Medford, 381-3524. Performances in the 
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Cousens Dance Space, College Ave., 

Tufts University. Performance times as 

noted. Admission, free by advanced 

reservation. 

Oct. 24, a lecture-demonstration by 
Paula Josa-Jones and David Locke. 
Program includes a performance by 
the Agbekor Dance and Drum Ensem- 
ble, a West African troupe. Curtain 
times, 7 and 8:30 p.m. 

Nov. 16 and 17, Fall Concert, featuring 
choreographer and performer Rozann 
Kraus. Curtain times, 7 and 9 p.m. 

The Wang Celebrity Series, 31 St. 

James Ave., Boston, 482-2595. Per- 

formance locations, times, and ticket 

prices as noted. 

Nov. 1 through 4, Dance Theater of 
Harlem. Curtain time, Thurs. through 
Sat., 8 p.m. Matinee on Sun., 2 p.m. 
Tickets, $20.50 to $28.50. At the Wang 
Center for the Performing Arts, 270 
Tremont St., Boston. 

Jan. 24 through 26, Bejart Ballet of the 
Twentieth Century. Curtain time, 8 
p.m. Tickets, $20.50 to $28.50. At the 
Wang Center for the Performing Arts. 

Feb. 5 through 10, Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 
Matinees on Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m. 
Tickets, $20.50 to $28.50. At the Wang 
Center for the Performing Arts. 

March 15 through 17, Pilobolus Dance 
Theater. Curtain time on Fri. and Sat., 
8 p.m. Matinee on Sun., 2 p.m. 
Tickets, $16.50 to $19.50. At John 
Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Bos- 
ton. 

March 29 through 31, Hubbard Street 
Dance Company. Curtain time on Fri. 
and Sat., 8 p.m. Matinee on Sun., 2 
p.m. Tickets, $16.50 to $19.50. At 
John Hancock Hall. 

Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 

270 Tremont St., Boston, 542-3600 

(tickets) or 482-9393 (information). Cur- 

tain time, Tues. through Sun., 8 p.m. 

Matinees on Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m. 

Tickets, $9.50 to $31.50. 

Jan. 8 through 13, American Ballet 
Theater. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 

St., Worcester, 799-4406. Curtain time, 3 

p.m. Admission, free. 

Oct. 7, Marta Renzi and Dancers. 


* Custom 


LON 


is Flowers 


FLEUR du JOUR 
~~ delivered around the corner and around the world 


* Exotic flowers by the stem or bunch 
* Green and flowering plants 
for your home and office 


70 Charles St., Boston..........523-4752 
168 Newbury St 
All Major Credit Cards Accepteo Park Square Building............338-8719 


floral design for all occasions 


267-5422 


for men and wemen: 


Quality Butcherblock Tables 


Dinettes: Butcher Block « Mattresses ¢ Brass Beds 
Hours: Open Mon., Thurs., Fri. 10-9 
Tues. & Wed. till 7; Sat. till 5:30 
520 Providence Highway » Dedham « 461-0250 


= (Next to Lappen’s Audo Disc.) / 


All Sizes Including 
EXTENSION at 
DISCOUNT PRICES 
MIX and MATCH 
CHAIRS & TABLES 
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Introducing the “SMALL WONDER’... 
a major breakthrough in Video Technology. 


Electronic 
viewfinder Constant auto 
with function white balance 


indicator lights 


Remote VCR 
Pause 


microphone 


VHS 
compatibility 
switch 


switch 


Quick review 
button 


Automatic 
iris control 


Standby 
switch 


1.2—6:1 
power zoom 
lens with 
macro focus 


CKC020 


under 


$999 .99* 


A precision instrument that fits in the palm of your hand and weighs only 35 ounces. 


RCA's “Small Wonder” represents a 
significant advancement in video 
camera design. It's not only one of the 
most compact video cameras ever 
made, but one of the lightest too, 
weighing in at just 35 ounces. 


Design details provide an ease of 
handling unheard of in previous color 
video cameras. The hand-grip is molded 
to the shape of the paim for 
comfortable shooting at any angle. 
Important buttons and switches are 
within finger reach. 


Despite its compact dimensions, this 
“Wonder” has the kind of professional 


features you expect in a top quality 


camera. Super-fast 6:1 power zoom 
lens. Automatic iris for exceptional 
color quality under a wide range of 
lighting conditions. And one feature 
you'll find in few other cameras of any 
size: Truly automatic white balance. You 
never have to set it. Indoors or out. It's 


on the instant you power up the camera. 


Team the “Small Wonder” Camera 
with an RCA Convertible VCR for 
a portable video system that's 
REALLY portable. 

Together, the CKC020 Small Wonder 
Camera and a Convertible VGR—like 
RCA's VJP900—form a video 
recording system that sets a new RCA 
standard for lightweight portability. 
The combined weight of the camera 
and the VJP900 is just over {0 Ibs., or 
about the same as that of a 35mm 
SLR camera and accessory bag. Ask 
your RCA dealer for a demonstration. 


*Price opti | with dealers 


AVAILABLE SOON AT YOUR LOCAL RCA DEALER 
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4 THEATER by Scott Rosenberg 
Another opening, another show ... This season, Boston's 
theaters will see any number of openings, a premiére or two, 
and some intriguing work from the area’s smaller theater 
companies. Phoenix theater critic Scott Rosenberg calls some 
of this year’s curtains. 


6 MUSEUMS by Ken Baker 
The Boston area boasts enough first-class museums offering 
diverse enough exhibits so that you might never have to look 
at the mummies. Phoenix art critic Ken Baker takes a look at 
what will be hanging on the area’s best-decorated walls this 


season. 


8 GALLERIES by Ken Baker 
Galleries are usually more accessible and frequently more 
adventurous than the larger museums. They‘re good places to 
discover artists you've never seen before, and to find small 
shows by familiar ones. Herein, Ken Baker scouts out some 
gallery offerings to look forward to this year. 


10 LECTURES by Andy Gaus 


Public speaking is a fine old tradition. And like many a fine 
old tradition, it lives on in Boston. Various local lecture forums 
and universities will once again be bringing speakers to the 
area this season. Phoenix listings editor Andy Gaus points out 
some of the highlights of the talk around town. 


HALL MONITOR by Alan Roth 

Managing an arena like the Worcester Centrum involves a lot 
more than setting up the chairs and checking the PA system. 
You have to be prepared to handle things like prima donnas 
redesigning the dressing rooms and parachutists landing on 
the roof. A day in the life of the Centrum’s director of 
operations. 


FALL ARTS '84 

Onward and upward. The listings in this section cover four 
categories — galleries, lectures, museums, and theater. 
“Lectures” and ''Theater” are organized alphabetically and 
then chronologically, and “Galleries” and '‘Museums” are 
organized alphabetically. 


19 Galleries 24 Museums 
20 Lectures 27 Theater 
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From Robert Wilson’s the CIVIL warS at the American Repertory Theater 


by Scott Rosenberg 


All the shows in Boston were in 
trouble at the time. . . and late one night, 
musicians and stagehands from the 
shows got together for an all-night poker 
game. They were commenting idly about 
the various difficulties their shows were 
in, when someone asked if any of them, 
in all their years of experience, had ever 
worked a show they knew was good 
when it was out of town. They all 
immediately said ‘no.’ 

— William Goldman, The Season 


longer than even Elliot Norton can 

remember. Broadway producers 
have treated its citizens as guinea pigs 
when peddling new shows, and as 
scavengers when unloading old ones. In 
the days when Broadway passed for the 
creative heart of the American stage, our 
audiences had reserved seats in the 
operating theater while surgery was per- 
formed on fledgling dramas. But 
sclerosis now afflicts New York’s play- 
houses, and in recent years Boston has 


B oston has been a tryout town for 


For complete theater listings 
see page 27. 


been bypassed more and more often — 
both because New York producers today 
raid off-Broadway and regional theaters 
for new works instead of developing 
them on the road, and because Boston 
has, with or without good cause, gained 
the reputation of being too cold an 
environment for the sickly offspring of 
the Fabulous Invalid. 

Last season was no knockout for 
Boston's big theaters, the Shubert, Colo- 
nial, and Wilbur. Cats purred for a while, 
and 42nd Street is still packing them in, 
but the latter’s ‘Lullaby for Broadway” is 
something of a sickbed lament. And this 
year looks even more sparse. It might 
well be the season when the Boston 
theater public’s attention shifts for good 
from the sterile, antiquated caverns of 
the Theater District to the home-grown 
ferment of the city’s burgeoning reper- 
tory companies, resident theaters, and 
creative ensembles. While the sets for the 
musical revivals are dusted off and 
trundled out downtown, theaters 
elsewhere will be making good use of the 
new tolerance toward — and even taste 
for — avant-garde theater that Peter 
Sellars’s brief tenure at the Boston 
Shakespeare Company last year re- 
vealed. Both TheaterWorks and. the 
American Repertory Theater plan their 
most ambitious seasons in years — proof 
that though Sellars’s departure may have 
robbed Boston of its daring experimen- 
tal-theater wunderkind (a title he'll hold 
till he’s gray), the city still has plenty of 
grownups willing to go where Shuberts 
fear to tread. And for those with more. 


traditional tastes who nunetheless think 
the fare downtown has been reheated 
one time too many, both the Huntington 
Theater Company and the new-model 
Boston Shakespeare Company under the 
direction of Tina Packer offer full seasons 
of familiar and little-known classics. 

Even allowing for the usual last- 
minute additions, the plans for the three 
big houses this autumn are extraordinari- 
ly meager. 42nd Street will tap on 
through November 3 at the Shubert, to 
be followed by Torch Song Trilogy, 
Harvey Fierstein’s confessional triptych 
about the big trials and small triumphs of 
the unabashedly gay. Torch Song 
climbed up from a tiny off-off-Broadway 
closet to a lengthy Broadway run, and if 
any show this fall sets Tremont Street 
alight, it will be this one. Anthony 
Quinn’s well-ripened Zorba closes out 
the Shubert’s year. In November, the 
Colonial offers Colette’s crooning 
courtesan Gigi in a touring production 
starring Louis Jourdan and Betsy Palmer; 
then, in December, Jerry’s Girls, a pre- 
Broadway tryout for a musical revue of 
Jerry Herman songs that stars Andrea 
McArdle, Leslie Uggams, and Carol 
Channing. As we go to press, the Wilbur 
has no plans to announce at all. 

Oh, revivals of Evita and South Pacific 
are also in the air. And other, less familiar 
works are sure to turn up: we already 
have Christopher Durang’s Sister Mary 
Ignatius at the Charles Playhouse, and 
the South African comedy Woza Albert! 
— which posits the return of a Christ-like 
man to the land of apartheid — will 
arrive at Brandeis’s Spingold Theater for 
a brief run in November. But overall, 
you'll notice precious little in the way of 
new drama or new musicals in the 
commercial theater. Bostonians will 
nevertheless have plenty of chances to 
see such work — they'll just have to 
range more widely over the map to find 
it. Consider the American Repertory 
Theater's plans: fresh from its tour with 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
Robert Brustein’s troupe plans two 
American premiéres this season. Milan 
Kundera’s Jacques and His Master is a 
reworking of a comic ‘novel by Diderot, 
with Pirandellian touches, that the au- 
thor of The Book of Laughter and 
Forgetting wrote before he left his native 
Czechoslovakia. First produced in Paris 
two years ago, the ART version opening 
in January will be directed by essayist- 
theoretician Susan Sontag (it’s her 
American premiére too — she’s directed 
before, but only on the Continent). 

In February, the company will host 
Robert Wilson, whose massive, hypnotic 
creations for the stage have been a 
legend since his 1976 Einstein on the 
Beach at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Wilson will mount a “wholly self- 


contained” segment of his epic the CIVIL 
warS — a “multimedia event” compris- 
ing “music, light, movement, speech, 
film, and song” on the themes of warfare 
and language. Wilson’s pieces usually 
demand more cash than the un- 
subsidized American theater can give 
him, so he’s something of an artistic- 
financial exile; bits and pieces of the 
CIVIL warS have been popping up in 
cities all over Europe for several years. 
There was talk of putting the whole six- 
part work together for the Olympics 
theater festival this summer, but the 
scheme fell through; Boston seems to be 
the beneficiary. The ART schedule also 
features Beckett's terminal burlesque, 
Endgame, to be directed by Joanne 
Akalaitis (The Photographer, Dead End 
Kids) of New York’s Mabou Mines 
company, with music by Philip Glass. 
The season will open in November with 
Andrei Serban’s new production of Carlo 
Gozzi’s 18th-century Italian farce The 
King Stag and will close in May with 
Jerome Kilty’s mounting of Love's 
Labour's Lost. 

In his short stay here, Peter Sellars 
turned his attention chiefly to radical 
new versions of Shakespeare classics and 
to classic productions of radical Beckett 
pieces. Sellars is gone, but Boston’s own 
experimental ensemble TheaterWorks 
will be toiling in the same artistic fields 
— and this group is unlikely to pack up 
and leave town; it’s still busy looking for 
a theater in town. TheaterWorks’ season 
is already underway with King Lear, in 
November it will offer an unusual 
Taming of the Shrew. Director Vincent 
Murphy says he dislikes productions that 
mince around the play’s misogyny by 
offering sly winks and secret smiles 
between Petruchio and Kate. He promis- 
es a version, set in a 1930s burlesque 
house, that will attempt to carry out the 
logic of Shakespeare’s text. The shrew 
will be beaten, brainwashed, and tamed 
as prescribed, and Petruchio will be stuck 
with the subservient doll he’s created. 
The ambitious TheaterWorks season also 
offers Edward Bond’s The Bundle in 
January; a touring production of mono- 
logues for women by Dario Fo and 
Franca Rame, and poems and narratives 
about American encounters with Central 
America by Carolyn Forche; a staging of 
Samuel Beckett’s Enough; and the sec- 
ond installment of Pathways to Madness, 
the company’s adaptation of Jules Her- 
ry’s study of schizophrenics. And just as 
Sellars last year invited New York’s 
Wooster Group for a memorable psych- 
edelic revamping of The Crucible, Thea- 
terWorks will collaborate with the radical 
store-front performers of Manhattan's 
Squat Theater on a piece called 
Dreamland Burns, which should emerge 
from underground next spring. “All we 


know so far is that they want to do a 
piece on a stage for the first time, and 
they’re starting with an image of Coney 
Island and the idea of being exiles in 
America,” Murphy says. 

Sellars-less, the Boston Shakespeare 
Company was left in difficult straits at 
the end of last season, with no money 
and no artistic director. But the com- 
pany’s board has put together a full 
schedule around the work of guest 
artistic director Tina Packer, the co- 
founder of Shakespeare & Company of 
Lenox, and a prominent advocate of the 
development of an American _per- 
formance tradition for Shakespeare. In 
November Packer will direct The Com- 
edy of Errors — which was one of 
Shakespeare & Company’s most popular 
offerings two seasons ago — and, in 
March, Richard II. If recent Shakespeare 
& Company productions are any guide, 
Packer's Bard is as different from 
Sellars’s as you can imagine. She 
emphasizes intelligibility, the emotions 
in the text, and stage athletics, and 
eschews overt interpretive touches. The 
BSC season will kick off in late October 
with Henry Woronicz’s production of 
People Are Living There, an early Athol 
Fugard drama set in a Port Elizabeth 
boarding house. BSC also boasts a rare 
presentation of Dostoyevsky’s only play, 
Uncle’s Dream, to be directed by Soviet 
exile Timur Djordjadze in January. Ten- 
nessee Williams’s The Glass Menagerie 
will finish off the year, and by then 
Packer and the BSC board will 
presumably have sized each other up and 
decided whether to consummate their 
union. 

At the Boston University Theater, the 
Huntington Theater Company in its 
third year will continue its tradition of 
presenting lavish mountings of dramatic 
classics and the occasional contemporary 
premiere. Its season starts this week with 
a rare revival and reconstruction of You 
Never Know, a romantic farce of a 
musical by Cole Porter that was drastical- 
ly rewritten for its premiére in the 1930s 
— expanded from a chamber musical to 
an extravaganza — and has now been 
restored to its original, Cole-authorized 
state. In December the Huntington offers 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night; in Janu- 
ary, Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya; and in 
May, O’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars. But the highlight of the season will 
probably be the Boston premiére of Ted 
Tally’s Terra Nova in March. Tally’s 
idealistic history play retells the story of 
Robert Scott’s race with Roald 
Amundsen to be the first man to reach 
the South Pole. 

The Huntington has actually been 
beaten in the race to be the first local 
theater company to set foot in Terra 

Continued on page 14 
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The Honda HS-35 single stage snow- 


thrower is so efficiently designed, it not only 
outperforms other snowthrowers, but it 
actually holds its own with the more expen- 
sive two stage snowblowers. 

It practically propels itself thanks to an 
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The HS-35 can even break through snow 
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To give you fast, reliable starts there’s 
Honda’s Automaiic Decompression system. 
There’s no need to pre-mix fuel. 

And for rugged dependability you can 
count on the winterized 4-stroke Honda 3’ 
HP engine. 

So, if you find yourself snowed under 
this winter, come talk to us about the power- 
ful Honda HS-35. And we'll help you see 
your way Clear. 
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Museums 


Traveling shows 
and the 


by Kenneth Baker 


here’s an old story about the 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts that 

has lately acquired a new rele- 
vance. In the late 1940s, the story goes, 
Oskar Kokoschka lived and taught brief- 
ly in Boston. During that time, he 
explored the Boston Museum’s painting 
collection in depth and developed an 
admiration for it. To express his apprecia- 
tion, Kokoschka offered the Museum a 
gift of one of his own paintings, which 
today would be worth a great deal of 
money. The MFA’s curator of painting 
accepted the compliment gratefully but 
declined the gift, explaining that the 
museum could not possibly accept into 
its collection the work of a living artist. 

It was not until the early 1970s that the 
MFA, by any measure one of America’s 
and the world’s great museums, began to 
yield to the increasing pressure from the 
art community to exhibit and purchase 
contemporary art. The resistance of 
many conservative trustees had to be 
overcome before the MFA could hire its 
first curator of 20th-century rt, 
Kenworth Moffett. The Harvard- 
educated Moffett seemed to the Boston 
art crowd to be a pretty safe choice. He 
was a professor of art history at Wellesley 
College and a known crony of Clement 
Greenberg, pre-eminent American art 
critic, and of many of the artists Green- 
berg endorsed. Moffett soon found 
himself in a nearly impossible position. 
On the one hand, he was under constant 
pressure from Boston artists (and un- 
doubtedly dealers as well) to purchase 
and show local work. On the other, he 
met with great resistance to do so from 
those museum trustees who took an 
active interest in new acquisitions. Most 
of the time, he did what appeared to be 
playing it safe. He used most of his 
limited acquisitions budget to buy paint- 
ings by the American artists of the 
postwar period — especially in the area 
of Color-field abstraction — who put 
American art on the world map for the 
first time. The exhibitions he mounted to 
bolster his acquisitions policy drew sharp 
criticism from the local art community on 
at least two accounts. 

Most Boston artists did not see Moffett 
breaking new ground that might eventu- 
ally enable them to show their work at 
the museum. They simply felt excluded 
in a new way, pre-empted by the New 
York art-world star system from which 
the Color-field painters seemed to 
emerge. Meanwhile, as the 1970s wore 
on, it became clear to everyone that, in 
the main, contemporary art was headed 
in a different direction from the one set 
by Moffett’s curatorial practice. The 
abstract art he championed had once 
looked radical, but as more and more 
corporations began bedizening their pub- 
lic images with collections of Color-field 
painting and works of related styles, the 
art began to look safe, formulaic, and 
oblivious to the realities of contemporary 
life. From the museum's vantage point, 
Color-field painting may still prove to 
have been the safest investment in con- 
temporary art. Thanks to Moffett’s in- 
itiatives, the MFA remains the largest 
institutional collector of the work of 
Morris Louis, the Color-field painter 
whose works have so far best withstood 
the shifting fashions and critical al- 
liances of the art world. 

Everyone in town sensed that dramatic 
changes were in store when the MFA 
hired a new associate curator, Amy 
Lighthill, whose tastes and attitudes 
were known to be very different from 
Moffett’s. About a year ago, the MFA 
allowed Lighthill a splashy debut, with a 
show called “Brave New Works,” which 
represented her view of how excitingly 
heterogeneous contemporary art had 
become in the years since Moffett had 
been hired. When the museum actually 
bought a couple of highly unformalistic 
pictures from the show, it seemed that 
something was about to give. About 
eight months later, Moffett resigned. 
Although the internal political twistings 
that lay behind his resignation remain 
hush-hush, its timing sent a clear 
message of dissent. For Moffett quit just 


est of Boston’s own 


as the museum’s major summer show — 
under the auspices of Lighthill and her 
superior, Theodore Stebbins — was 
about to open. The show — a sprawling 
juried affair called “Emerging Massachu- 
setts Painters’ — was a big gesture of 
hospitality toward area artists. But in the 
eyes of nearly everyone — including 
some of the artists whose work was 
shown — the show was an unmitigated 
disaster. Its effect on the art community 
was pretty demoralizing, for the message 
of the show seemed to be that the 
museum’s new openness to contem- 
porary art came at the price of a complete 
loss of critical acumen. Seeing your work 
hang in a great museum only means 
something when you can believe the 


gesture of recognition reflects the judg- 
ment of an educated, discriminating eye. 
It may be years before the MFA can undo 
the damage to its credibility caused by 
“Emerging Massachusetts Painters.” 

All of this makes the MFA’s activities 
interesting to watch in a whole new way. 
The museum’s collections in such areas 
as American fine and decorative arts, 
Egyptian, and Oriental art are absolutely 
world class, and so vast you could make 
a life’s work of getting to know them. But 
in the last decade the Museum of Fine 
Arts has gone the way of other large 
institutions that are increasingly depen- 
dent on being able to attract a mass 
audience. Unfortunately, its dabblings in 
contemporary art have become confused 
with its efforts at mass appeal, and the 
result is just the kind of show-biz whiz- 
bang the MFA once meant to preclude by 
refusing to admit the work of living 
artists to its collections. 

Even though it has choked in its efforts 
to swallow contemporary art, the MFA 
continues to be the premier art institution 
north of New York City, and if you don’t 
like what you see there in a given month, 
you won't have to wait long to see 
something else. Through October 14, for 
example, there’s a sweeping survey of 
20th century prints, “The Modern Art of 
the Print: Selections from the Collection 
of Lois and Michael Torf.” Showing work 
collected by someone else is one way the 
MFA can get around committing itself on 
matters of quality and importance in 
contemporary art. In this case, the tactic 
has worked well because the Torfs are 
ambitious and clear-sighted collectors 
whose acquisitions are neither timid nor 


_Degas’s prints, the MFA exhibition prom- 


The work Mary Cassatt at the Louvre will be shown in the MFA’s exhibit 
Edgar Degas: The Painter as Printmaker 


eccentric. 

The most promising exhibition on the 
MFA’s fall calendar is also, as it happens, 
a print show. On November 14, the MFA 
will premiére a traveling show called 
“Edgar Degas: The Painter as Print- 
maker,” surveying all the artist’s works 
in etching and lithography. This is the 
first exhibition ever to present an ex- 
haustive view of Degas’s richly varied 
productions in print media. A con- 
troversial figure in his own day, Degas 
now appears to have been one of the 19th 
century’s greatest artists. In a time when 
art was marked by moribund conven- 
tions that provoked extreme reactions 
from artists of originality, Degas’s in- 
novations were low-key, but highly 
intelligent. Like the other artists who 
were branded Impressionists, he turned 
his attention away from the inherited 
themes of European painting to the 
everyday reality of his time. He devised 
new techniques to render the immediacy 
of his subject matter and his observations 
of it. The methods of printmaking, which 
allow the artist to alter an image between 
impressions, can be particularly reveal- 
ing of an artist’s sensibility in action. By 
collecting all known impressions of 


ises to give us a look into the inner 
workings of Degas’s artistic thinking. 
The catalogue will be a scholarly study of 
Degas’s printmaking activity, with an- 
notations to all the impressions and 
detailed technical information. 

The Boston area’s second great mu- 
seum is the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard 
University, in Cambridge. One of the 
biggest differences between the MFA 
and the Fogg is that the latter is a training 
ground for art historians of the future. 
Thanks to the immense prestige of 
Harvard and the loyalty of its alumni, the 
Fogg has always been able to attract both 
the best scholars in the field and the most 
magnanimous benefactors. Consequent- 
ly, its collections, though smaller and less 
significant in most areas than the MFA’s, 
tend to be of very high caliber. If 
anything, the Fogg’s exhibition calendar 
is even more ambitious than the MFA’s, 
partly because the institution gets to 
draw upon the research and curatorial 
efforts of its faculty and students. 

In the coming year, the Harvard art 
museums will undergo major changes 
with the completion of the new Sackler 
Museum, just up the street from the 
Fogg. The Sackler Museum, named for 
Arthur Sackler, the well-known collector 
and benefactor whose support made its 
construction possible, will greatly ex- 
pand office, classroom, and exhibition 
space for all the Harvard art museums’ 
major departments. Meanwhile, despite 
the disruptions that will inevitably occur 
as the Fogg’s facilities are transferred to 
the new building, the museum will 
present a startling variety of exhibitions 
both from its own holdings and from 


outside. The big event of the fall will be 
“Master Drawings and Watercolors: The 
Hofer Collection.” The show will present 
highlights of the bequest of Philip Hofer, 
a long-time associate of Harvard’s 
Houghton Library, regarded by many as 
one of his generation’s finest con- 
noisseurs of drawing. Having seen por- 
tions of the Hofer collection before, I can 
vouch for its quality. The show will 
contain works in a variety of media by 
artists as diverse as Annibale Carracci, 
Antoine Watteau, Thomas 
Gainsborough, and Fitz Hugh Lane. The 
show will open on October 5. 


For complete museums see 
page 24. 


No less promising is a show drawn 
mainly from Harvard's own collections, 
entitled “The Arts of Zen Buddhism.” 
Through painting, sculpture, and calli- 
graphy, the show attempts to demon- 
strate the influence of the mystical strain 
in Japanese Buddhism on the various 
arts, and the role of these arts in 
disseminating the Zen spirit. “The Arts of 
Zen Buddhism” continues through No- 
vember 28. 

The third-most-important museum in 
the area is the Worcester Museum, some 
45 miles due west of Boston. People from 
the Boston art community don’t go there 
very often, but that just means they miss 
a lot of relatively small but high-quality 
shows that this regional museum puts 
on. This fall, the Worcester Museum has 
announced no fewer than four exhi- 
bitions that I think will be worth a look, 
especially since all four will run concur- 
rently, at least for the first two weeks of 
October. Already on view is “The Lane 
Collection: Twentieth Century Painting 
in the American Tradition,” which runs 
through January 20, 1985. This show, 
which highlights one of the premier 
private collections of American art, 
opened its tour (which concludes here) at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts last 
year, where it received enthusiastic 
critical and public response. It is an 
important show — well worth another 
viewing for those who saw in Boston first 
— because it tracks the adaptation by 
American artists of Modernist painting 
styles that originated in Europe, with 
particular emphasis on the embrace of 
abstraction. Superb examples of works 
by Charles Sheeler, Arthur Dove, Geor- 
gia O'Keeffe, Stuart Davis, and others 
illustrate the ways these artists absorbed 
and often resisted European modernist 
influences. At the same time, the show 
presents a rare instance of a private 
collection that has the coherence, con- 
sistency, and quality we expect of a 
museum collection. 

To extend some of the aesthetic 
themes of the Lane Collection, the 
Worcester Museum will open, on Octo- 
ber 3, a show called “Action/Precision: 
The New Direction, New . York, 
1955-1960.” This exhibition will focus on 
the paintings of surviving artists of the 
second generation of the so-called New 
York School, whose members con- 
solidated the pre-eminence of American 
art on the postwar scene. Included 
among the seven artists represented are 
Grace Hartigan, Al Held, Joan Mitchell, 
and Milton Resnick. Incidentally, this 
show dovetails nicely with one already 
on view at the Fogg: “The New York 
School: Paintings from the Collection,” 
featuring such first-generation Abstract 
Expressionists as Robert Motherwell, 
Mark Rothko, Jackson Pollock, and Franz 
Kline. Together, the two shows, which 
are concurrent until November 25 (when 
the Worcester show closes), will provide 
a panoramic view of the innovations 
made by postwar American painters. 
That’s something you can’t see in just 
any season. 

Incredibly, the Worcester Museum has 
two more shows on the docket that look 
as though they'll be worth the trip: 
“Factory Valleys: Photographs by Lee 
Friedlander” (through October 14) and 
“Paul Klee from the Guggenheim: The 
Bauhaus Years” (through February 28, 
1985). If you go to Worcester between 
now and October 14, you can catch all 
four shows at once. There’s no way that 
won't be worth your while. 

En route to or from Worcester, you 
might want to stop in Framingham at the 
Danforth Museum, one of the smaller 
institutions of its kind in the area. The 
Danforth generally mounts one or two 
stimulating shows each season. On 
September 23, they opened a show called 
“On the Threshold of Modern Design: 

Continued on page 15 
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Apple lic. Call or stop by the TCS location nearest you. 


Manager's specials this week only on IBM XT, PC IBM 
& PCjr — Apple Lisa 2/5 


the Computer Store’ 


Boston, MA, 103 Devonshire Street, 426-4385 
Burlington, MA, 120 Cambridge Street, 272-8770 
Cambridge, MA, 1678 Massachusetts Ave., 354-4599 
Framingham, MA, 328 Worcester Road, 879-3720 
Providence, RI, 740 North Main Street, (401) 331-0220 


MICRO STORE 


a subsidiary of the Computer Store Brockton, 1020 Belmont St., 588-1837 
Taunton, 9 Cape Road, 823-8106 


Authorized Dealer 


Call for free on-site consultation. Macintosh™ is a trademark licensed to Apple Computer Inc. © 1984 Apple Computer Inc. MC 1283Y. 
Apple and Apple logo are registered trademarks of Apple Computer Inc. 
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Stux Gallery 


Galleries 


Notes on the season’s best 
at Boston's galleries 


by Kenneth Baker 


ven more often so than 

critics, art dealers are 

treated like the bad guys of 
the art world. Hungry artists see 
them as the arbiters of com- 
mercial success, and as the parties 
most responsible for turning art 
into a commodity. Consequently, 
dealers also tend to take the flak 
for the contradictory position 
artists find themselves in as 
independent producers of a com- 
modity for which a market must 
be created. Basically, nobody 
goes to the trouble of becoming 
an artist — living in industrial 
space, maintaining an expensive 
materials habit, and so forth — 
unless he has some hope of 
making a living by what he’s 
chosen to do. To make art is 
inevitably to withold your energy 


from more conventional forms of 
livelihood. Hence the fact that 
artists tend to be contrary types 
who feel themselves in some 
degree set against the way of the 
world. Any artist worthy of the 
name is also likely to be inter- 
ested primarily in those aspects 
of art that are not subsumed by 


For complete gallery 
listings see page 19. 


its status as a commodity. But to 
realize the dream of living by 
their own work, artists nearly 
always find it necessary to try to 
turn what they do into a salable 
product: this is a contradiction 
that makes many an artist crazy. 
(Plenty of others, like folks in 
every walk of life, are already 


crazy for their own reasons.) 
Again, art dealers, who are the 
nexus between artist and art 
consumer, suffer a lot of abuse, as 
if they were responsible for the 
double bind in which artists find 
themselves in American society. 

Although it is true that a good 
(read: successful) dealer usually 
puts business before art, it is also 
true that dealers have a lot less 
control over what happens in the 
art market than people think. In 
fact, most entrepreneurial dealers 
are willing to gamble because 
they prefer to concern them- 
selves with works of art rather 
than with men’s wear or used 
cars or computer programs. And 
anyone who has lived in Boston 
for a time and observed the art 
scene here will recognize that the 
dealer of contemporary art has a 
hard row to hoe in trying to 
sustain a market for adventurous 
art. The very effort to set up an art 
dealership is daunting, given the 
price of retail space and the 
number of risks involved. 

In short, everybody in the art 
market — and everybody trying 
to break into it — is under 
tremendous pressure these days, 
but the casual viewer of contem- 
porary art may feel little or none 
of it. (If you want a taste of the 


ONE WEEK ONLY! ORDER NOW! 


_ A magnificent legend 
omes to life in a spectacul 
evening’s entertainment — 


542-3600 
_ BOSTON BALI 


pressure, try plunking your 
money down for a piece of work 
by an unknown artist.) Whether 
or not the operative pressures are 
“good” for art or business, the 
fact is that dealers perform an 
important service quite apart 
from their ability to nudge a few 
artists into a better financial 


public, his eye is on the line. It is 
no small matter to play out your 
taste in visual art publicly, 
especially when there’s money at 
stake. 

Given the instability of the art 
business, the Boston art-gallery 
scene has remained remarkably 
stable over the years. Now and 
then a new gallery will open up, 
and either develop the staying 
power it takes to remain in 
business, as the relatively new 
Stux Gallery has done, or go 
under, as the Magnusson Lee 
Gallery regrettably did. For the 
past decade, most of the action 
has been in a handful of local 
galleries, including the Harcus 
and Krakow Galleries (Harcus 
and Krakow were formerly part- 
ners), the Nielsen Gallery, the 
Thomas Segal Gallery, and the 
newcomer, Stux. By the “action” I 
mean not only the truck and 
barter that keeps people in 
business, but the adventurous 
(and sometimes embarrassing) 
shows of new work. The Alpha 
Gallery, one of the more estab- 
lished showplaces on Newbury 
Street, fails to head the list only 
because its exhibitions tend to be 
conservative and somewhat re- 
dundant — it seems like there’s a 
Milton Avery show every year at 
Alpha, a habit that proves there 
can be too much of a good thing. 
This season, Alpha looks as 
though it’s getting off to a strong 
start with a show of realist works 
by Bernard Chaet, an artist of 
traditional tastes but great 
authority, followed by a show of 


Nielsen Gallery 


position. They bring before an 
interested public a lot of artwork 
that might never be seen other- 
wise. Art galleries, at best, run the 
risks that art institutions cannot 
afford, or should not try, to take. 
These risks are not only financial. 
They hinge on judgments about 
what will or will not play in the 
context of what is taken for 
“serious” art at any given time. 
Every time an art dealer puts an 
unknown aartist before the art 


Lanford Wilson 
Angels Fall 
Sept. 19 - Nov. 3 


Christopher Durang 
The Nature & Purpose 
of the Universe 

Nov. 14 - Dec. 15 


Sam Shepard 
Buried Child 
Jan. 9 - Feb. 23 
for ticket charge 


and information, 
call 482-6316 | 


COMING TO 


DON'T MISS 


BEST MUSICAL! 
TRIPLE AWARD 
WINNER! 


ORPHEUM THEATRE 
126 SECOND AVE. AT 8TH ST. 
(212) 238-6200 


7 DAYS A WEEK) 
GROUPS: (212) 


ORIGINAL CAST ALBUM ON GEFFEN RECORDS & TAPES 


new works by A.R. Penck, one of 
the German Neo-expressionists 
who have recently catapulted to 
international fame. 

Unfortunately, by the time this 
article appears in print two of the 
most promising shows of the fall 
will already be over. The Nielsen 
Gallery can be counted upon to 
present an interesting mix of 
contemporary and _historical 
shows, the latter often focusing 
on German Expressionist art. 
This season, Nielsen led off with 
a show of drawings by the late 
American sculptor David Smith. 
Smith was one of the few 
sculptors since Rodin whose 
drawings are at a level of 
achievement and aesthetic power 
comparable to his work in 
sculpture. Even though this show 
is Over, it would be worth inquir- 
ing of the gallery whether there 
are any of Smith’s drawings still 
on hand. Too few people realize 
that galleries are more than will- 
ing to pull out things they have in 
stock for people who know what 
they want to see. And in this case, 
it is really worth asking. 

The other Nielsen show that 
looks particularly promising is an 
upcoming mini-retrospective of 
the work of New England artist 
Robert Rohm. Rohm is a sculptor 
whose work has some things in 
common with Minimal art, but is 
generally more sinister, and more 
complex emotionally and struc- 
turally than what gets called 
Minimal. To look closely at 
Rohm’s work is to wonder, as if 
for the first time, why things are 
made the way they are. If the one 
of the primary uses is to raise 
questions, then Rohm’s_ work 
excels, for it piques one’s curiosi- 
ty with its combination of clear 
and legible techniques and ob- 
scure and subtle purposes. The 
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Newbury Street’s Krakow Gallery 


selection of a decade’s work will 
allow us to see how Rohm’s work 
has evolved, which may add still 
more to its mystery. 

The Harcus Gallery tries a lot 
of different things (as does 
Krakow, whose exhibition plans 
are not available at this writing). 
Some of them are fairly adven- 
turous, such as its small survey of 
“Ornamentalism” from last sea- 
son. Others are as predictable as 
Southern California weather, 
such as a seemingly endless 
round of prints by well-estab- 
lished New York artists. Harcus’s 
most intriguing prospect this sea- 
son appears to be its December 
show of small works, to be called 
(what else?) “Good Things Come 
in Small Packages,” featuring 
works by such people as Linda 
Etcoff, Marjorie Portnow, and 
Rob Moore, whose one-man 
show has just closed. Concurrent 
with the small-works show will 
be a little survey of artists’ books 
by such famous names as Jim 
Dine, Roger Brown, and David 
Hockney. 

Nearly every gallery is as- 
sociated, rightly or not, with a 
certain “look” in art. And the 
Stux Gallery has become iden- 
tified with the new look of the 
‘80s in American painting. The 
look is “expressionistic’” — that 
is, splashy, high-keyed, ex- 
pansive, perhaps violent, and 
aggressively personal. The trou- 
ble with this look is that it palls 
quickly, and when you see show 
after show of Neo-Ex, it all starts 
to look the same, despite the fact 
that it is all intended to look so 
ineffably distinct. The one artist 
on Stux’s roster of young painters 
who never fails to produce some- 
thing surprising and memorable 
is Doug Anderson, the most 
talented artist to emerge from 
Boston’s younger generation in 
the last decade. 

Happily, Anderson will be hav- 
ing a one-man show at Stux in 
November, and from what I saw 
in his studio recently, I predict it 
will be strong stuff. The trouble 
with the Stux Gallery is that it’s 
not really large enough to accom- 
modate Anderson's big paintings 
comfortably, though he makes 
small ones, too. Take my word 
for it, Anderson’s really got it. On 
second thought, don’t take my 
word for it — see for yourself. 

Because there are so many 
more artists than there are places 
to exhibit work, Boston, like most 
major cities, has a scattering of 
“alternative” or cooperative gal- 
leries where artists who can’t get 
into the going concerns can still 
have a chance to strut their stuff. 
_ There’s the Kingston Gallery and 

the Basement Gallery downtown, 
both hotbeds of work that is 
ambitious, but usually not ready 


for prime time. The best of the 
lot, and the oldest, is the Brom- 
field Gallery, named for its origi- 
nal Bromfield Street location, but 
now ensconced on Newbury 
Street. As in all cooperative gal- 
leries, you never know what you 
may see at the Bromfield, but fine 
work does turn up there from 
time to time, as it does at Gallery 
NAGA, another alternative gal- 
lery a block away. Since so many 
of the people who show in these 
spots are unknown to me, it’s 
hard to predict what you may see 
there. But they are definitely 
worth keeping an eye on. 

Out on Comm. Ave., you'll 
find the Boston University Art 
Gallery, which, under the gui- 
dance of Patricia Hills, has been 
doing very provocative shows of 
erratic quality but consistent in- 
terest. Perhaps no_ exhibition 
presented by a university gallery 
in recent years has stirred so 
much comment as last season’s 
“Social Concern and Urban Re- 
alism in American Art of the 
1930s.” The new season's calen- 
dar appears to be continuing the 
investigation begun in that show, 
first in exhibition titled 
“Aspects of New Narrative Art,” 
and later in a survey of the 
paintings of New York realist 
Raphael Soyer. “Aspects of New 
Narrative Art’ looks as though it 
will be a sampling of names 
familiar in Boston, mostly from 
their showings at the ICA: Roger 
Brown, Richard Bosman, Dottie 
Attie, Nicholas Africano, and 
others. However, every curator’s 
choices are different, and two 
shows containing works by the 
same artists can be as different as 
Tampa and Reykjavik. 

The other institutional gallery 
to keep an eye on is MIT’s 
Hayden Gallery, which some- 
times seems to have a rivalry 
going with the ICA. At this 
writing, MIT’s plans for the sea- 
son are not available, but you can 
bet they'll be provocative. 

As with the museums, keeping 
up with the activities of the 
galleries is an avocation in itself, 
but one that almost always re- 
wards the effort. Nothing is more 
important to the enjoyment of art 
than a cultivated eye, and the 
only way to develop a good eye is 
to look at a lot of stuff and mull it 
over. Don’t worry that you can’t 
remember everything you see. 
No one does. The important 
thing is to think about what you 
remember and be open to the 
responses you actually have, 
even if they seem out of place or 
at odds with the responses you 
want to have. The by-product of 
delving into art is the surprising 
things you can learn about your- 
self when you probe your reac- 
tions to it. a) 
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to get help when you need it? 

Call us. We’re the Information & Referral Service of 
the United Way of Massachusetts Bay. If you have a 
family or personal problem and don’t know where to turn, 
our trained specialists can help you find the help you need. 
It’s free. And confidential. 

Call us Monday through Friday, 9-5, at 482-1454. 
North Shore residents call the Greater Lynn Information 
& Referral Service at 
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COMPUTERS ARE 
BOSTON AGAIN 


he nation’s two largest computer shows | 
-togetherunderoneroof 


If you've been thinking about 
buying a personal computer 
for your business, profession 
school or home, the 7th : 
‘Annual Northeast Computer 
Show at Boston's Hynes 
Auditorium is the place to 
goNov.1-4. 


This huge computer show will 
feature some 600 exhibits dis- 
laying more than 12,000 dif- 


erent products. Itcombines 


the Northeast Computer 


Show, the largest in the East, — 


with the West Coast Com- 
uter Faire, the largest in the 


-West. The result will bea 


huge Boston computer 
extravaganza. 


At this first-rate show, you 
can comparison shop alli the 
leading personal computers 
question factory experts 
about the capabilities of their 
machines, participate in 
scores of computer demon- 
strations and take ina com 


prehensive computer 


50 sessions and panels con- 
ducted by computer indust 


Hynes Auditorium) 
November 1-4, 1984 


(617) 965-8350. 


Under one roof, you'll see 
Wane. Apple, Hewlett Pack- 
ard, DataPoint, Altosand 
hundreds of other well- > 
known computer companie 
aswellasarearetailers | 
including Computerland, 
Computer Mart, Sherman 
Howe and CPU/On Line 


If you decide to buy at the 
show, you'll save hundreds 


even thousands of dollars; _ 
everything that’s on display is 
_ for sale at super show prices! 


If you already own a com- | 
puter. you can shop for the 
atest in peripherals and 
accessories, including 
rinters, floppy disk drives, | 
ard disks, modems, termi- | 
nals and plug-in boards. 
And you can check outthe 
impressive array of software, 
including every conceivable 
application for business, the 
professions, schools, govern- 


_ ment, industry and the home. 
conference program including | 


Produced by Computer Faire, Inc. 
in association with Northeast Expo 
sitions, Inc. For more information 
on exhibiting and-attending, pleas: 
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William Colby (left) will speak on the CIA an 


on American Society” as part of the Ford Hall Forum. 


Lectures 


A wide range of speakers 
enliven the season 


he talk of the town never 

[ stops in Boston. All across 
the city, even as we speak, 

so do a lot of other people. 
Lectures on every conceivable 
subject are a nightly occurrence, 
and sometimes a morning or 
afternoon occurrence as well. 
There are lectures as information, 
lectures as debate, slide lectures, 


lecture/demos, lectures as enter- 
tainment, and lectures that serve 
chiefly as an excuse for a social 
get-together. Many talks are one- 
shot occasions, and just as many 


others are part of a weekly or | 


monthly series. 

It’s surprising how lively and 
durable the lecture scene re- 
mains, considering that the 


d journalist David Halberstam (right) will speak on 


whole idea of the lecture as a 
form has something about it that 
suggests the 19th century, rather 
than the 20th. Now the 19th 
century, they had some lectures! 
A visiting speaker could roll into 
town and his talk would be 
considered entertainment on a 
par with an orchestral concert or 
a medicine show. In fact, it was 


of a long lecture, while the 
speaker rested his or her voice 
from the labors of filling a hall 
without the aid of a microphone. 
(Not that the combination of a 
talk and a musical performance is 
unheard of today; it is a staple of 
political rallies, and also of the 
presentations of the Community 
Church of Boston, described 


“The Effect of Sports 


below.) 

Nowadays, of course, a lecturer 
must compete with the more 
glamorous and highly choreo- 
graphed entertainments afforded 
by the high-tech era. One is 
tempted to wonder what a lec- 
turer can tell you that can’t be 
conveyed on tape, or over the 
radio, or by videotext. The an- 


But data is not the same as 
knowledge. So far, no modem 
invented can transmit the same 
electricity that a live speaker and 
an audience transmit to each 
other; to have shared the ex- 
perience of learning something 
with a speaker and a roomful of 
other listeners is to know it in a 
different way, to feel the force of 


the ideas presented more deeply 
and, probably, to remember them 
longer. 

What sorts of things do people 
give lectures about today? That’s 
like asking what sort of infor- 
mation is in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. The only generaliza- 
tions one can make relate to 
scheduling. Boston talks its head 
off on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays during the fall, 


For complete lecture 
listings see page 20. 


winter, and spring. On Fridays 
and Saturdays, however, Boston 
rarely speaks; instead, it mostly 
sings, dances, and plays instru- 
ments. On Sundays, a moderate 
amount of talking takes place, 
and there are sometimes talks on 
Mondays, too. With lectures, 
however, as with other events, 
Monday tends to be observed as 
the modern Sabbath, the day on 
which lecturers, musicians, ac- 
tors, and dancers rest from their 
efforts. And during the summer, 
Boston largely shuts up. As we go 
to press, it is just reopening its 
vast mouth and clearing its 
mighty municipal throat. 

One other generalization: talk 
is cheap, as well as plentiful. 
Many of the best-established 
lecture series are free, and the 
majority of the remainder cost 
between $2 and $5. A few lectures 
on the pricy end may cost $8 to 
$10, but very few cost more than 


; not uncommon for a singer to swer would be “very little” — if that, unless food is included. 
: perform a few numbers in the data were the same as knowl- _— Although there’s no easy way 
: by Andy Gaus intermission between the halves edge. to get a handle on the Boston 


lecture scene by author, title, and 
subject, it’s possible to identify 
some major outlets. 

Let’s start with a threesome of 
forums. The ARCO Forum at the 
Kennedy School of Government 
at Harvard offers talks by na- 
tional political figures and na- 
tionally recognized authorities; 

Continued on page 13 
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Massachusetts Foundation for 
Humanities and Public Policy 
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Higgins Armory Museum 
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311 Washington St. 
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MICHAEL ROMANOS 


The Worcester Centrum’s director of operations Ed Kozlowski 


Miles aisles 
A day in the life of a hall manager 


by Alan Roth 


hat weighs 30 tons, has 
40 legs, and sounds like 
New Jersey? Why, 
Bruce Springsteen’s concert-tour 
equipment and its handlers, of 
course. For a two-day stand by 


the E-Street Band, the mechani- 
cal portion of this monster ar- 
rived at the Worcester Centrum 
during the wee hours of Tuesday 
morning, September 4, in four 
semi-trailers and a flatbed truck. 


One-and-a-half trailers carried a 
theater’s worth of lights and 
wiring; about the same amount of 
space was dedicated to a few 
score speakers and amplifiers; 
band gear, such as instruments, 


microphones, monitors, equa- 
lizers, and control panels filled 


another trailer; the stage rode the - 


flatbed. This daunting array of 
rock-and-roll hardware was de- 
livered to Ed Kozlowski, who as 
director of operations at the 
Centrum bore the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for seeing it as- 
sembled and in working order by 
showtime. 

Kozlowski was ready. By 8 
a.m., his crew of 30 stagehands 
has shown up to take instructions 
from Springsteen’s corps of 20 
riggers, electricians, and assorted 
production people. From 
alongside a bank of amps, the 32- 
year-old operations chief watch- 
es as bits of metal tubing become 
a light scaffolding, and says, “I’m 
around this every day and I’m 
still amazed at how people know 
how all this stuff fits together.” 
The lighting, sound, stage, and 
control systems usually go from 
truck to setup in about six hours. 
That may seem fast, but, as 
Kozlowski points out, “If you 


leave one town at 2 a.m., drive all - 


night, arrive at another at 8 a.m. 
and have to start setting up, it can 
seem like a long time. That’s 
where our guys come in. They’re 
fresh, so they really help out the 
roadies by paying attention to 
what they are doing and getting 
the job done for them. We're here 
to handle any problems the 
bands might have.” As if on cue, 
one of Springsteen’s staff comes 
up and asks for some argon, a gas 
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You Never Know 


Music and Lyrics by Cole Porter 
SEPTEMBER 29—OCTOBER 21 


DECEMBER 1-23 


Twelfth Nigh 


by William Shakespeare 


t 


by Anton Chekhov 


Uncle Vanya 


JANUARY 12—FEBRUARY 3 


Terra Nova 


by Ted Tally 
MARCH 9-31 


The Plough 


by Sean O’Casey 
MAY 25—JUNE 16 
Season subject to change 


and the Stars 


used in welding aluminum. 
Kozlowski refers him to an assis- 
tant who knows where such 
things can be found. Then he tells 
another assistant to have a check 
drawn up covering the purchase. 
“This isn’t something we 
absolutely have to do,” he ex- 
plains, “but, being a strange 
town, it makes them feel a whole 
lot better.” Such friendly service 
has helped the Centrum become 
one of New England’s foremost 
rock venues in a mere two years. 

Kozlowski was hired three 
years ago, while the arena was 
still under construction. His ex- 
perience in stadium operations 
began at age 14, when an uncle 
introduced him to the manage- 
ment of the old Rhode Island 
Auditorium in Providence. “I 
started because I lived six blocks 
from the building and wanted to 
see free hockey games,” he re- 
calls. Basically, his duties there 
consisted of sweeping up. “I kept 
at it and here I am today.” In 
between, he worked for more 
than nine years at the Providence 
Civic Center. Although his job 
still suits him fine, the lure of free 
admission has lost some of its 
appeal: “It’s like working in a 
bakery. The first year, you eat 
everything. Here, at first you 
think you're in show business. 
After a while you get less ex- 
cited.” He won't stick around for 
Bruce’s opener this night, though 
he might watch some of the 
performance on the following 
night. 

Conducting a tour of the 
cavernous hallway that encircles 
the arena floor beneath the con- 
course level, Kozlowski points 
out the elements necessary to a 
first-rate, big-time coliseum. 
Since personnel are fundamental, 
the first stop is a room where the 
in-house caterers provide break- 
fast for the crew. Everything is 
there, from bacon to_ jelly 
doughnuts, to be replaced later 
by lunch, and later still, a sit- 
down dinner. On the door of the 
performers’ dressing room adja- 
cent, the outline of the star 
emblazoned for Frank Sinatra, 
the Centrum’s opening-night act, 
is still visible. Depending on the 
singers’ taste, the room is 
furnished with couches, com- 
fortable chairs, tables, even paint- 
ings. Diana Ross warranted an 
antique Chinese chest. “We really 
try to dress it up,” Kozlowski 
says, “and the performers really 
appreciate it.” 

Stacks of chairs in four colors 
and sizes wait in a pile to fill in for 
those crushed by fans. To their 
left, the maple basketball court 
sits neatly stacked in four-foot- 
by-eight-foot sections, each 
numbered and lettered for easy 
reference. “The only trick with 
those,” according to Kozlowski, 
“is putting the center under the 
scoreboard, and if you use a tape 
measure you can solve that prob- 
lem.” Nearby are other piles — 
rectangles of homosote, a pressed 
cardboard used to cover the floor 
when it’s iced, carpets for the 
18,864-square-foot exhibition 
hall, and the glass that rims the 
hockey rink. 

“Let me show you. this,” 
Kozlowski beckons. “This is the 
greatest invention, bands will tell 
you, since rock and roll.” He put 
a hand on the barricade that 
protects bands from overzealous 
crowds that want to get up on 
stage with their idols. 
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from a terminal in his home, the 
director ascends to the control 
room above sections 205 and 206. 
There, a video-image reader and 
graphics computer run_ the 
animated scoreboard, and panels 
of switches regulate the house 
sound and light capacities. High- 
er still are the catwalks 
suspended from ceiling braces 75 
or 80 feet above the floor. This is 
the domain of the giant air- 
circulation fans, which can move 
52,000 cubic feet of warm or cool 
air in a minute, as well as that of 
the Super-Trouper spotlights. 

“T'll show you the best view in 
town,” Kozlowski offers. A stair- 
case leads from the catwalk up to 
a locked door. Opening it, he 
presents the vast expanse of the 
Centrum roof, which is far bigger 
than a football field. “This is a 
good place to hide from sales- 
men, have your lunch, get a tan.” 
The door is kept locked to 
prevent some crazed rock fan 
from hang-gliding onto the roof 
and breaking in. 

Back on the floor, about 20 tons 
of lights and speakers have been 
hung from a series of 26 steel 
cables attached to the roof brac- 
ing. (Incidentally, after the disas- 
ter at the Hartford Civic Center, 
the Centrum design was altered 
to include more roof and wall 
reinforcers.) Together, the light- 
ing and sound systems will draw 
about 2400 amps of power. (Van 
Halen, by comparison, needed 
3000 — a figure that still causes 
Kozlowski to cringe at the electric 
bill.) Springsteen's stage is nearly 
complete. 

Seeing everything going so 
smoothly causes Kozlowski to 
comment on the evolution of 
rock tours. “‘‘Rock shows 
nowadays have become quite 
professional. They're not like 
they used to be when things first 
started out. They’d carry four 
speakers and play on an old 
boxing ring. The manager, the 
musicians, anybody, would set 
the equipment up themselves. 
And now, they’re always, always 
on time. They really worry about 
their image. 

“And they finish on time, too. I 
remember when a rock show 
never ended before 12:30, no 
matter who it was. But the days of 
the six- and seven-hour shows 
are long gone. It’s now what they 
feel is a professional stage show. 
They go in, do their act, and 
leave. | remember bands, like 
Alice Cooper, on certain occa- 
sions if they felt like it, they 
would hang around the building 
after a show till three, four in the 
morning. Just nowhere to go. But 
today, bands have so many dates 
booked and places they have to 
be that they get the show started 
by 7:30, which is a reasonable 
time, and are done by 10:30. 
thinking about their 
crew, who need four hours to 
disassemble and load the equip- 
ment. So the shows start earlier 
and run a little less time, but they 
still give the people what they 
want, a full repertoire, while 
realizing they have to be some- 
where else the next day.” 

All this professionalism has, on 
this occasion, made Kozlowski’s 
job a breeze. ‘Yes, this is a pretty 
quiet day. This crew really knows 
what it’s doing.” The Boss would 
have been proud to hearit. O 


Lectures 


Continued from page 10 
solo talks alternate with debates 
and forums on current issues, 
particularly matters of politics 
and government. Talks are fre- 
quently scheduled for Tuesday 
nights at 8 p.m., but ARCO 
Forum events also take place on 
other nights. All the talks are free; 
call 495-1380 for information. 
The Cambridge Forum offers 
talks, which occur selected week- 
day nights at 8 p.m., on a 
spectrum of issues somewhat less 
weighted toward the political 
than the ARCO Forum events. 


This fall, the Forum is opening 
with a speech on September 19 
by William Langer Ury of the 
Harvard Nuclear Negotiation 
Project, entitled ‘Can we control 
a nuclear crisis?’” Cambridge Fo- 
rum lectures are also free; call 
876-9644. 

The Ford Hall Forum, Bos- 
ton’s oldest continuously operat- 
ing lecture series, offers 10 events 
per academic year. This year they 
are divided between North- 
eastern University’s Alumni 
Auditorium and the Old South 
Meeting House, at Washington 
and Milk Streets in Boston. The 
Northeastern-located events are 
on Sundays at 8 p.m.; the Old 
South Meeting House events are 
Thursdays at 7:30 p.m. All are 
free, though the Ford Hall Forum 
also solicits paid memberships, 
which carry, among other things, 
the privilege of grabbing the best 
seats in the house before the 
doors are opened to the rest of 
the public. Call 338-5350 for 
information. 

It could be alleged that all. three 
of these series betray a certain 
liberal bias, though the Ford Hall 
Forum has offered its podium to 
the late Ayn Rand and will soon 
offer it again to BU president 
John Silber, who will explain his 
version of how to export democ- 
racy to Central America. If there 
is an equally distinguished or 
even equally regular political 
forum in Boston, offered by the 


New Right, this correspondent 
hasn't heard of it. On the other 
hand, if you'd like to hear some- 
thing a little more unabashedly to 
the left, you can call the Militant 
Forum, on the fourth floor of 510 
Commonwealth Avenue in Ken- 
more Square. The Militant Forum 
asks a donation of $2 for its talks; 
call 262-4621. 

Two lecture series, both taking 
place Sundays at 11 a.m., address 
current issues from the _per- 


Dr. Helen Caldicott will speak as part of the Ford Hall Forum. 


spective of social conscience. The 
Community Church of Boston, 
which sometimes convenes at 
BU’s Morse Auditorium, and 
sometimes at its own head- 
quarters, on Boylston Street in 
Copley Square, holds 
nondenominational services 
whose centerpiece is usually an 
address by a guest lecturer, 
though sometimes musical and 
even theatrical performances are 
given, and music is often a part of 


the lecture events. Admission is 
free; call 266-6710. 

The Ethical Society of Boston, 
which resumes as of September 
30, meets at 44 Commonwealth 
Avenue to hear talks on issues of 
the day considered as ethical 
questions (and what isn’t an 
ethical question?). Ethical Society 
talks are also free; you can call 
739-9050 to learn more about 
them. 

The aforementioned series deal 
with matters of the broadest 
general interest, but if you’re 
interested in a specific subject, 
there are many specialized lec- 
tures as well. 

If it’s art that concerns you, 
then the Museum of Fine Arts 
has something to tell you; it offers 
lectures on various topics, plus 
gallery talks relating to current 
exhibits. The Fogg Art Museum 
(32 Quincy Street in Cambridge) 
has similar offerings; call 
495-2387. Many art galleries also 
feature lectures in relation to 
current exhibits, either as part of 
an opening reception or sepa- 
rately. 

You like classical music? You 
might enjoy the “Speaking of 
music” series offered by the New 
England Conservatory (290 
Huntington Avenue) on those 
Fridays when the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is performing. 
You show up at noon in the 
conservatory’s Keller Room for a 

Continued on page 14 
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8:00 p.m. 
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Lillian Kalir, piano 
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Kalam, conductor 
8:00 p.m. 


Longy Chamber Music Society 
One Follen Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


Name 


Longy School of Music 70TH ANNIVERSARY 1914-1984 


LONGY CHAMBER 
MUSIC SOCIETY 


D’Anna fortunato, mezzo-soprano 
Chamber music for voice, strings, harp, flute and percussion 


Chamber music of Schumann, Beethoven, and Randall 
Thompson (In memory of the composer) 


Longy Early Music Faculty featuring 
“4 Laurie Monahan and Dana Maiben 


featuring 
Roman Totenberg, violin and Judith Kellock, soprano 
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An Evening of I7th Century Italian Music 
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Longy Faculty Concert 
8:00 p.m. 
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Chamber Orchestra 


All-Vivaldi concert featuring “The Four Sessons” 
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The Edward Pickman Concert Hall 
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Longy School of Music 
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year. Free to all patrons, sponsors and series 
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proceeds from concerts benefit the Longy Scholarship 


Fund. 
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Everyday Rebellions 


An exceptional collection of her best writings. 
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‘*A book which exercises our minds and flexes 
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hearts”’—Jane Fonda 
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Continued from page 13 

talk on the music the BSO will 
play; afterward, there’s sherry 
and a light lunch. There are 
separate prices for the lecture 
alone or the lecture with sherry 
and lunch. (That doesn’t include 
the BSO tickets, which are $13- 
$33.50.) Call 262-1120, extension 
215, for information and reserva- 
tions. 

For literary talks, the Boston 
Public Library in Copley Square 
is a principal resource, particular- 
ly if you’d like to hear a word 
from the littérateurs themselves. 
The library hosts appearances by 
visiting novelists, poets, and non- 
fiction writers talking about their 
latest work, with receptions after- 
ward at the Harvard Book Store 
Café (which co-sponsors these 
events). The Boston Public Li- 
brary also sponsors a variety of 
lectures and symposiums on liter- 
ary, artistic, and historical sub- 
jects, not only at the Central 
Library in Copley Square but also 
at the various branches. 

Perhaps you've heard enough 
English for a while and would 
like to savor the thrill and 
challenge of following a lecture 
in French, Spanish, or German. If 
so, the French Library in Boston 
(53. Marlborough Street, 
266-4351), the Alliance 
Francaise (118 Milk Street in 
Boston, 482-4170), the Pan 
American Society of New Eng- 
land (152 North Street in Boston, 
523-2582), and the Goethe In- 
stitute of Boston (170 Beacon 
Street, 262-6050) have something 
to say to you. You can even hear a 
talk in Esperanto; watch for the 
monthly meetings of the 
Esperanto Society of New Eng- 
land, Sundays at 2 p.m. at the 
Massachusetts College of Art, 364 
Brookline Avenue in Boston. For- 
eign-language lectures are also 
sponsored by BU, MIT, and 
Harvard. 

Indeed, if you think of colleges 
and universities only in terms of 
their astronomical tuition costs 
and stringent entrance require- 
ments, you might be surprised 
how many talks on various sub- 
jects they offer free to the public. 
The problem is finding out about 
them, since many are not 
publicized beyond that campus’s 
student newspaper. One lecture 
series sponsored by Harvard- 
Radcliffe deserves special men- 
tion: the Bunting Institute lec- 
turés take place Tuesdays at 4 
p.m. at Agassiz House in Rad- 
cliffe Yard, 10 Garden Street, 
Cambridge; they range in subject 
from literature through history to 
science and politics, and are 
always free. Call 495-8212. 

Of course, nothing says you 
have to approach a lecture from 
the viewpoint of your particular 
specialty or treat the matter as a 
research project. There are also 
lecture series and_lecture- 
sponsoring organizations that de- 
liberately take a more 
smorgasbord-like approach. The 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, on Brattle Street in 
Cambridge, 547-6789, is a notable 
example: its Tuesday-evening 
lectures cover anything and 
everything: lectures planned for 
this fall include “Tree surgery” 
and “Women’s impact on the 
1984 elections.” The only. dis- 


‘cernible unifying theme is that 


it’s fun to intellectually 
curious. Another similar series 
takes place on Thursday morn- 
ings at 10:30 a.m., with coffee at 
10 a.m.; admission to those is also 
$1.50. 

It would be overstating the 
case to say that you can find true 
love by going to lectures, but 
there is at least one series of talks 
that purposely combines the in- 
tellectual with the social. The 
Sunday Brunch Club is for 
single professionals. It meets 
Sundays at noon, usually at the 
Workshop, 72 Columbus Street, 
Newton Highlands, though 


sometimes at members’ homes. 
Admission is $10; call 527-4478. 
There is also a social side to the 
frequent offerings of Boston’s 
Jewish Young Adult Center 
(1120 Beacon Street, Suite 1-G, 
Brookline, 566-5946) and the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center (333 Nahan- 
ton Street, Newton Centre, 
965-7410), whose presentations 
might be a wine tasting one night 
and a talk on job hunting the 
next; admission prices tend to 
range from $2 to $8. 

If all this lecturing inspires you 
to think that you could do as well, 
there’s one more organization to 
keep in mind: Toastmasters In- 
ternational, the public-speaking 
club. Toastmasters International 
meetings provide an occasion for 
members to give short talks to 
their peers and receive criticism 
on elocution, delivery, and style 
in a friendly and nonthreatening 
atmosphere. Chapters of 
Toastmasters International exist 
all across the US. The nearest 
local chapter is the Minuteman 
Toastmasters Club, which meets 
alternate Thursday evenings at 
American Legion Post #2156, 215 
Waverly Oaks Road, Waltham. 
You can easily arrange to visit a 
meeting by calling 893-7652. 
With a little help from the 
Toastmasters, the next lecture 
you attend could be your own. 

O. 


Theater 


Continued from page 4 

Nova: if you can’t wait till the 
spring, the Trinity Square Rep- 
ertory Company’s production 
has already opened the Provi- 
dence theater’s season. Trinity's 
schedule also includes Peter 
Nichols’s recent Broadway com- 
edy Passion — a romantic tri- 
angle in which each character's 
part is doubled, so the audience 
can listen in on inner thoughts as 
well as watch public masks. 
Later in the year at Trinity, 
Tartuffe, Misalliance, and several 
other to-be-announced shows 
will surface. 

As if responding on cue to the 
dearth of new plays downtown, 
Boston’s smaller companies plan 
a year unusually rich in local 
premiéres and revivals of little- 
known contemporary works. 
Cambridge’s Alley Theater has 
become our local off-Broadway 
showcase, regularly hauling up a 
grab bag of plays from New 
York’s mid-sized theaters and 
each year turning up a couple of 
gems among them. This season’s 
crop features Jonathan Rey- 
nolds’s Hollywood farce, Geni- 
uses, already playing; Still Life, 
Caryl Churchill’s Top Girls, a 
discursive look at the toll corpo- 
rate success takes on ambitious 
women; James McLure’s Texas 
comedies, Lonestar and Laundry 
& Bourbon; and A.R. Gurney’s 
follow-up to The Dining Room, 
The Middle Ages. 

The New Ehrlich Theater, in 
the South End, has reorganized 
this year, and director Neil 
Armstrong says it will henceforth 
concentrate on contemporary 
American playwrights. This fall, 
that means the regional premiére 
of Lanford Wilson’s Angels Fall, 
in which a cross-section of 
Americans trapped in a bomb 
shelter grin and bear their tra- 
vails; in November, Christopher 
Durang’s The Nature and 
Purpose of the Universe; and, in 
January, Sam Shepard’s Buried 
Child. The New Ehrlich will also 
sponsor a series of nine staged 
readings of new plays through- 


‘out the year; the best of the lot 


will turn up as the final produc- 
tion on the theater’s main stage. 

Even Beacon Hill's Lyric 
Stage, which tends to stick with 
Shaw revivals and other classy 
comedies, is getting in on the 
premiére act this year: it’s offer- 
ing a new play by William 
Gibson, Handy Dandy, about the 
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confrontation between an aged 
judge and an elderly nun who’s 
been arrested for protesting at a 
nuclear-arms_ plant. Gibson’s 
Goodly Creatures, which the Lyr- 
ic mounted a year ago, was one of 
the surprise successes of last 
season, and Handy Dandy, star- 
ring Nehemiah Persoff, will be a 
production to watch for. The 
Lyric will also present A View 
From the Bridge, The Playboy of 
the Western World, French With- 
out Tears, and Harvey. 

Of course, Boston has several 
small troupes that do nothing but 
new works of their own, or 
revivals of their own past projects. 
Maxine Klein’s leftist Little Flags 
Theater has revived its New Rise 
of the Master Race, and will tour 
its fine survey of Boston labor 
history, Boston Remembers, to 
neighborhoods later in the fall. 
Double Edge Theater, a con- 
sistently provocative feminist 
group, plans a piece called Had 
She Spoken for November. It’s an 
adaptation and intertwining of 
monologues translated from the 
German for a variety of historical 
or mythical women. Double Edge 
is also hoping to offer a new play 
by Wendy Kesselman in the 
spring; her My Sister in This 
House was a hit for the company a 
year ago. 

Nuncio Flash, a production 
team that started up last spring 
and that specializes in dense, 
non-linear pieces and bold visual 
design, will revive its arresting 
version of Picasso’s Desire 
Caught by the Tail in December. 
And it is developing a new rock 
musical, Daring Young Men in 
Their Flying Machines, Focusing 
on the Wright Brothers saga and 
written by Mari Badger, Daring 
Young Men will surface in seg- 
ments at different Boston clubs 
through the winter, and Nuncio 
Flash intends to put all three acts 
together for a full-scale produc- 
tion in the spring. And Mobius, 
the experimental group whose 
specialty is “audience-activated 
theater,” will unveil Relative 
Condition, a group-developed 
piece on the theme of parental 
legacies, in November. 

The small theater scene has 
always been a kind of front line, 
from which combatants against 
financial disaster periodically fall 
and into which new units are 
always ready to jump. This year 
Allston’s Theater Company Inc., 
which has offered innovative 
plays by local writers Larry 


From the Huntington Theater Company’s production of You 


Blamire and René Calvo, is a 
casualty. On the other hand there 
is a new space for theater: Cam- 
bridge’s venerable Brattle Thea- 
ter will occasionally take breaks 
from its film-classics schedule to 
return its hall to its original use. 
In October, monologist Spalding 
Gray will perform there, premiér- 
ing his latest autobiographical 
piece, Travels Through New Eng- 
land: Spring 1984. If you're look- 
ing for good theater this year, be 


heartened — it may not be where 
you expect it, but it’s out there 
somewhere. 


Museums 


Continued from page 6 

The Arts and Crafts Movement 
in America, 1885-1920,” which 
runs through November 25. The 
show surveys the radical simpli- 
fication of design in furniture, 
glass, textiles, books, and other 
utilitarian articles at the hands of 
such people as Arthur Stone, 
Louis Tiffany, and Gustav Stick- 
ley and his brothers. Part of the 
interest of this show lies in the 
fact that the earmarks of artistic 
Modernism appeared in 
American crafts before they 
cropped up in the visual art of 
people such as Marsden Hartley 
and Arthur Dove. 

Closer to home, there is the re- 
doubtable Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, which is not really a 
museum, but which has the 
space, funding, and scope of a 
museum. The widest possible 
overview of contemporary art is 
just what the ICA has been 
aiming for in the past year. Last 
season, the institute began what 
it calls the “Currents” program, a 
sort of endless group show of 
artists whom the curators deem 
important enough to have an 
impact on the Boston art au- 


dience. The best thing about this 
approach, which the ICA will 
continue this season, is that it 
brings people into firsthand con- 
tact with things they might other- 
wise see only in art magazines. 
Hence, the institute’s policy may 
offset some of the unfortunate 
impression conveyed by art 
magazines that art is accessible in 
reproduction. The down side is 
that the constantly changing 
sampler of countless artists’ 
works can have a dizzying effect. 
And the casual visitor to the 
institute can never be sure 
whether he has seen enough of a 
particular artist’s work to sense 
its intent and direction adequate- 
ly. In any case, the ICA’s program 
provides plenty of surprises. 

This season, the many strands 
of the “Current” program will be 
gathered into five thematic 
“streams”: ‘Natural Forms,” 
“Self-Presentation,” ‘Heroicism,” 
“Directions,” and “Boston Now.” 
How well-chosen these designa- 
tions are remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, the ICA’s current in- 
stallation includes works by Mark 
Innerst, Jack Goldstein, Joel Peter 
Witkin, and Nam June Paik. Be- 
cause the institute’s director, 
David Ross, is something of ‘a 
specialist in video art, the ICA is 
the place to see that genre of art 
in Boston. Anyone interested in 
artists’ video should keep a close 
watch on the ICA’s ever-chang- 
ing calendar of events. 


There are two more small 
museums in the area that can be 
counted on to produce one or two 
adventurous exhibitions each 
season: The Rose Museum at 
Brandeis University and the De 
Cordova Museum in Lincoln. The 
Rose will open the season with a 


-small retrospective of ‘video 


sculptures” by pioneer video art- 
ist Nam June Paik. But the Rose’s 
most interesting show of the 
season may be the last one 
scheduled: a_ retrospective of 
paintings by Katherine Porter, an 
artist who first achieved notoriety 
while living in Boston, and one 
who has gone on to win inter- 
national recognition. 

The De Cordova, meanwhile, 
will open the season with a broad 
sampling of still lifes in various 
media. “Contemporary New 
England Still Life’ will present 
works of 15 area artists in what 
promises to be a useful survey of 
the ways contemporary artists 
handle a traditional format. 

As this very sketchy overview 
of the season’s prospects sug- 
gests, there is an astonishing 
amount of institutional art activi- 
ty going on in the Boston area. 
The weekend art viewer will 
have a hard time keeping abreast 
of it. In fact, even the local critics 
have a hard time keeping up. 
Anyway, if you like to look at art, 
you'll never be at a loss for 
something to do in and around 
Boston. Oo 


Photographers Who 
Demand the Ultimate in 
35mm & 120/220 Color and 
Bik & White Processing 


WANTED: 
REWARD: 


OPEN 
7 DAYS & NIGHTS 


Outstanding Enlargements 
to 16x20 

Superb Proofs and Contact 
Sheets 

Low Prices-Economy and 
Exhibitor Prints 


Kodak ExtaColor 
Enlargements 
Cibachrome from slides extra 


11x14 8x10 
$8.00 $4.00 
canted ar. Same Day Service 
WALTHAM, MA 1- 
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The Best of Harvard Square 
... All Under One Roof 


Janus Cinema « Journeyman « Oriental Tours and 
Travel Stockpot Restaurant Scandanavian 
Design * Haagen-Dazs * Sound Advice + Faxon 
Phone Center « The Kitchen « Pappagallo « Walker 
and Chu « Boston Music Company ¢ Sasha Skin 
Care * Alpha Omega Jewelers * Leather World « The 
Ski Market « Diego at the Loft 


57 John F. Kennedy Street Cambridge 


DINE OUTSIDE ON OUR 
BEAUTIFUL ROOFTOP GARDEN 


fer seanchies 
cold beer and fun! 


VISIT OUR BOOTH 
ON JFK ST. IN FRONT 
OF PIZZERIA UNO 
ask for Michael 


BOATHOUSE 
BAR 


‘“THE BOATHOUSE ... 
STILL HARVARD'S 
FAVORITE PLACE TO MEET.” 


56 JOHN F. KENNEDY STREET 
HARVARD SQUARE 491-6476 


WELCOME 
DICKSON BROS. 


TOOLS 


OF THE 


TRADE 


Hammers, pliers, 
screwdrivers, saws, 
wrenches, planes, 
squares, drills, 
levels, clamps, wire 
cutters, vises, 
scrapers, tool boxes, 
power tools, and 
automotive tools. 


NUTS 

AND BOLTS 
Hexagonal, pen- 
tagonal, metric, lag, & 
toggle, molleys (just 


ask our staff about 


any fastener), nails, 
screws, paint re- 
mover, steel wool, 
masking tape, 


hinges, andclamps. — 


ON THE SHADY SIDE 


tAini blinds, window shades (custom cut), woven, 
roll-up shades, glazing materials and screening. 


STORE HOURS: 
'Aonday thru Friday 8:30 - 6:00 
Thursdays, open until 8:00 
Saturdays 8:30 - 5:30 
876-6760 


Thue Value 


AGAINST 

THE WALL 

Paint (2000 cans 
from Pratt & 
Lambert and Cali- 
fornia Paints), 
varnish, spray paint, 
stains, contact 
paper, brushes, roll- 
ers and pans. 


WARES 
OF THE 
HOUSE 


Blenders, knives, 
fans, light bulbs, 
locks, storage units, 
plastic containers, 
trash cans, dust 
pans, screens (re- 
paired too), glass 
(cutting), pots and 
pans, clocks, | 
glasses, vacuums, 
utensils, and picture 
hanging supplies. 


26 Brattie St. 
Harvard Square 
Cambridge 


Save 25% with your 
Charrette Cash Card 
October 4-7 


’ During our Columbus Day Discovery, you can save an 
extra 5% on all purchases made with your Cash Card, 
including art, drafting, and office supplies, furniture and 
accessories. 


If you don’t have a Cash Card, come into any Charrette 
location and ask for details on how you can save 20% on 


all your Charrette purchases. 
charrette 


31 Olympia Avenue 
Woburn, MA 01888 
(617) 935-6000 

1 Winthrop Square 
Boston, MA 02110 
(617) 935-6000 

95 Mount Auburn Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 935-6000 


Enjoy delicious and imaginative meals served in Harvard Square’s 
glass domed garden for all seasons. Relax and enjoy live music in 
our adjoining lounge. 


ts 
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50 Church Street 


Cambridge 
491-3745 
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We’re close to everything, but away from it all. 


Alpes 
@ L 
Specializing 
Dishes, & 114 Mt. 
| Provincial Auburn St. 16 Eliot Street 
European KB Cambridge Harvard Square 
- 
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SK 
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LATACARTA 


natural food restaurant 


SEAFOOD, POULTRY & VEGETARIAN ENTREES 
SPECIAL MENUS DAILY 


LUNCH & DINNER 
12:00-9:00 PM MON-SAT 


vi 95b winthrop st. harvard 


Restaurant 


Buddy’s 
Sirl y THE OLDEST AND LARGEST POETRY BOOK SHOP IN THE UNITED STATES 
irfoin POETRY + MAIL AND SPECIAL ORDERS INVITED + (617) 547-4648 


Ko hin 00r 6 PLYMPTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE MA 02138 Soe 


of India 


Restaurant 

39 Brattle St. 

Harvard Sq. 

Cambridge 
Breakfast Dinner 


864-4470 


CAFE 


paperbacks 


Harvard Book Stores 


We pay top prices for used paperbacks, 
textbooks and law books. 


1256 Mass Ave. e 
OPEN EVENINGS 


HARVEST North End Style Pizza... 


Here in Harvard Square 
Two Cheese Slices for $1.25 
Drinks, cafe dinner, 
le 10% OFF ALL ORDERS 
The Harvest din groom WITH STUDENT I.D. 


atmosphere and menu. 


Open re an ans 36 JFK St. (in The Garage) 
44 Bates Harvard Square 491-5311 


SPEND THANKSGIVING 
AND AT HOME 


NOT WAITING AT 
LOGAN AIRPORT 


MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY RESERVATIONS . 
NOW AND SAVE BOTH TIME AND MONEY! 
LIMITED DISCOUNT RATES 
ARE NOW AVAILABE FROM 


@ STARTING POINT TRAVEL, Inc. 


12 Mifflin Place, Cambridge 354-7300 
5 Cambridge Center, Kendall Square 354-7500 


NO FRILLS — NO GIMMICKS 
JUST THE BEST SERVICE IN CAMBRIDGE 


“The Let’s Go staff raves about this place. Excellent, 
knowledgeable service is their drawing card. SPT is 
located right behind the Brattle Theatre.” 


The Unofficial Guide to Life at Harvard 


Whether it’s Records, Cassettes, CD’s 
Music Videos, Accessories, or even 
Tickets to your favorite events — 
the only place to shop is 
Strawberries - Harvard Square 


Windham Hill Recording Artist 


GEORGE 
WINSTON 


Live in Person 
Thursday, Oct. 4 - 8:00 P.M. 
SYMPHONY HALL 


Due to unprecedented demand — 
2nd show added 
Sat. Oct. 6 - 8:00 P.M. 


George Winston 


LP/CASS 


WH-1025 


RECORDS & TAPES * 
BOSTON « Kenmore Square « Downtown Crossing » CAMBRIDGE « Harvard Square « 750 Memorial Drive 

HYANNIS ¢ Airport Shopping Center (Barnstable Rd.) * WATERTOWN « Watertown Mall 
SOMERVILLE ¢ Twin City Plaza» MEDFORD « 25 Revere Beach Pkwy. * SAUGUS « Rte. 1 

FRAMINGHAM ° Rte. 9* DEDHAM ¢ Dedham Plaza * BURLINGTON « Crossroads Plaza « Burlington Village 

CHELMSFORD: Drum Hill Rd.» WORCESTER ¢ 10 Front St.e SHREWSBURY « White City Shopping Center 

AUBURN 390 Southbridge St. e LEOMINSTER Searstown Mali PEMBROKE North River Plaza 
RANDOLPH « Randolph Shopping Center * SUDBURY « Sudbury Crossing (Rte. 20) 

PROVIDENCE, RI «177 Union St.e WARWICK, RI « Bald Hill Rd e MANCHESTER, NH ° 1525 So. Willow St. 

NASHUA, NH « Nashua Mall « PORTSMOUTH, NH « 1981 Woodbury Ave. at Gosling St. 
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Singin’ the blues because 


you can’t find lead vocalist? 


Advertise in the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 
We reach the kind of person you’re searching for. 


Each week the Phoenix Classifieds reserves a Music 
Category with subcategories such as: Audio/Visual, 
Gigs, Musical Instruction, Records and Tapes, and 
Musical Services. So whether you are searching for a 
keyboard player or trying to sell your baby grand, 
we’ve got the perfect spot for your ad in a newspaper 
that reaches over 400,000 people. 


In addition to its newstand and subscription sales, 
The Boston Phoenix also distributes free papers on 


over 60 College campuses. What does this mean for 


you? We reach several very reputable music schools 
as well as virtually every college in the Boston area. 


And because the Phoenix covers the music scene 


from symphony concerts to rock performances, it is, 
quite simply, the most comprehensive Arts & 
Entertaiment section in Boston. 


Sure, competition for an aspiring Betty Carter is 
tough, but advertising in the Phoenix Classified is 
proven effective ... and that’s worth singin’ about. 


To place your classified ad, 
call 267-1234 


THE BOSTON 
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GALLERIES, LECTURES, MUSEUMS, AND THEATER 


Up against the wall 
GALLERIES 


Galleries are yet another place to prove 
your taste and sophistication. And for 
those who like their culture in manage- 
able doses, most galleries are small 
enough and eclectic enough to ward off 
the possibility of museum burn-out. 


Alchemie, 286 Congress St., Boston, 
232-1555. Open Wed. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., and from 4:30 to 
7:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Through Oct. 6, “‘Photogra- 
phy in the Weimar Republic,"’ an exhi- 
bition of German photography from 1919 
to 1933 including works by August 
Sander, Erich Salomon, Felix H. Man, 
Raoul Hausmann, Moholy-Nagy, Herbert 
Bayer, and others. Presented by the 
Massachusetts College of Art in col- 
laboration with the Goethe Institute. 
Alianza, 140 Newbury St., Boston, 
262-2385. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Wed. until 7 
p.m. Through Nov. 17, Raku pottery by 
Ed Risak. Permanent exhibit of contem- 
porary crafts including quilts, decorative 
and functional ceramics, art glass, de- 
signer jewelry, paperweights, and wood- 
en boxes. 

Alpert Gallery, 90 Chauncy St., Boston, 
482-7710. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Oct. 26 through Nov. 
19, oil paintings by Jon Moscartollo. 
Permanent exhibit includes works by 
Boston artists. 

The Alpha Gallery, 121 Newbury St., 
Boston, 536-4465. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 10, oe is and watercolors by 
Bernard Chaet. Oct. 13 through Nov. 7, 
paintings by Milton Avery. Nov. 10 
through Dec. 5, recent paintings by 
Susan Heideman. 

Apropos Gallery, 1105 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 864-3333. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. until 8 p.m. Open on Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Permanent exhibit 
includes a variety of . contemporary 
American crafts, specializing in blown 
glass, ceramics, jewelry, wood, and fine 


Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., 
ry, Open on Fri., Sat., 
and Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Through Nov. 
“Art Complex invitational,"’ with 
watercolors, prints, sculpture and paint- 
ings. Also, mixed media work by Hann 
Zawa-Cywinska. Nov. 16 through Jan. 
20, “Boston Printmakers Members 
Show,"’ including all types and styles of 
printmaking. 
Art institute of Boston, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston, 262-1223. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Fri. 
until 3 p.m. Oct. 3 through 12, “Fine 
Arts/Foundation Faculty." Oct. 17 
through Nov. 2, “Annual Faculty Exhi- 
bition,"’ selected works by faculty mem- 
bers from each of the Institute's major 
departments. Nov. 7 through 20, ‘‘De- 
sign/Illustration Faculty Show."’ Nov. 28 
through Dec. 21, ‘11 Artists from MIT,” 
an exhibition of recent works exploring a 
variety of contemporary media. 
Arvest Galleries, 77 Newbury St., 
Boston, 247-1418. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and by 
appointment. Through Oct. 18, 
“American Realists and Impressionists 
of the 19th and 20th Centuries."’ Oct. 20 
through Nov. 30, a major exhibition of 
works by the noted American water- 
colorist John Whorf. Dec. 1 through 31, 
“American Realists and Impressionists 
of the 19th and 20th Centuries.” 
BAAK Gallery, 59 Church St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-0407. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. Through Oct. 13, weavings 
by Betty Williams. Oct. 18 through Nov. 
10, paintings and prints by Sonja Lamut 
and Naenav Jakesevic. Nov. 11 through 
18, paintings by Marie-Jeanne Es- 
sertaize. Nov. 20 through Dec. 31, 
“Christmas Bazaar."’ 
The David Bernstein Gallery, 36 New- 
bury St., Boston, 267-3779. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10, ‘Indoor/Outdoor 
Sculpture,” glass, metal, wood, and 
solar cells by Gregory Curci. Oct. 13 
through Nov.3, “Contemporary Glass 
Art," selected works by American glass 
artists. Nov. 8 through Dec. 6, ‘‘Neon,"’ a 
major exhibit of internationally recog- 
nized neon artists, including Joe 
Augusta, Janna Longacre, Alejandro and 
Moira Sina, and Joe Upham. 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston, 536-5400. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. 


and Sat. until 5 p.m. Open on Sun. from 2 
to 6 p.m. Rare-book exhibition area open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 26, ‘Two Centuries of 
Hispanic Theater in the United States,” 
including over 100 photographs accom- 
panied by text, programs, posters, and 
playbills which illustrate the develop- 
ment of the Hispanic theater in this 
country. Oct. 3 through Nov. 1, “Engrav- 
ings in the 16th and 17th Centuries: A 
Technique of Book Illustration,” an 
exhibit including portraits, frontispieces, 
engraved title pages, and diagrams 
which decorated European publications 
of the period. Nov. 7 through 25, 
“Franco-American Profiles," a photo 
essay with photographs by Lionel De- 
livigne and text by Dr. Eloise Briere. Nov. 
7 through Jan. 31, “The World Beyond: 
Exploration of the Unknown," including 


books, manuscripts, and maps relating 
to the discovery of the Americas. 


Boston University Art Gallery, 855 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 353-3329. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Open on Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. and from 7 to 9 p.m. Open on Sat. 
and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 
21, ‘Weegee the Famous,” an exhibition 
of black-and-white photographs by 
Arthur “Weegee” Fellig. Oct. 24 through 
Nov. 11, ‘Aspects of New Narrative Art," 
an exhibition of contemporary paintings, 
photographs, and sculpture which de- 
pict specific, readable stories. Nov. 14 
through Dec. 9, “Raphael Soyer’s New 
York: People and Places," over 50 
portraits and street scenes which depict 
street life in New York City from. the 
1930s to the present. Jan. 25 through 
Feb. 24, ‘Celestial Images: Astronomical 
Charts from 1500 to 1900," an exhibition 
of astronomical charts, globes, orreries, 
and cometaria which shows the artistic 
and iconographic methods used to 
illustrate the evolution of celestial the- 
ories. Feb. 28 through March 31, paint- 
ings, drawings, ceramics, and fabric 
designs by Joyce Kozloff. 
The Boston Visual Artists Union, 77 
North Washingon St., Boston, 227-3076. 
Open on Tues., Thurs., and Fri. from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Wed. from 11 a.m. 
to 7:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Oct. 2 through 19, “Open Show 
Part Il,"" an exhibit of works by BVAU 
members. Oct. 23 through Nov. 30, 
“Invitational,” including paintings, draw- 
ings, monoprints, and collages. 
Bromfield Ga 36 Newbury St., 
Boston, 262-7782. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 13, drawings by Candace Walters 
and paintings by Melanie Koxol. Oct. 15 
through Nov. 3, paper constructions by 
Jeffrey Gerlinger and works of Bonnie 
Grossman. Nov. 6 through 24, photo- 
graphs by Vaughn Sills and works of 
Ellen Lewis. 

Bunnell Frame Shop, 166 Newbury St., 
Boston, 266-6193. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Featuring local 
artists from the ‘40s and ‘50s, select 
Japanese woodblocks and art objects 
from Africa and Asia. 

Cambridge Public Library, Central 
Square Branch, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge, 
498-9081. Open on Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Tues. 
and Thurs. until 9 p.m. Open on Sat. from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Oct. 1 through 31, 
“Cambridgeport Artists."' Nov. 1 through 
30, pastels by Karen O'Neill. Dec. 1 
through 31, paintings by Marianne 
Monahan. 


Childs Gallery, 169 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, 266-1108. Open Tues. through Fri. 


from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 27, “The 
Golden Age of American Illustration," 
original turn-of-the-century illustrations 
by Frank T. Merill, Frederic Uieiman, 
William Ladd Taylor, Charles Livingston 
Bull, J.C. Leyendecker, Everett Shinn, 
Walt Kuhn and others. Through Nov. 3, 
“Remembering the Thirties and Forties," 
paintings, prints, and drawings by artists 
whose images typify the changing face 
of American life and art during the 
period. Also, ‘Japanese Prints of the 
Nineteenth Century," Japanese color 
woodcuts of the 19th century including 
prints from the landscape series of 
Hokusai and Hiroshige, Kabuki actor 
prints and Koson's nature scenes. Oct. 
30 through Dec. 8, “Dark Shadows,” a 
Halloween exhibition featuring prints 
from 1500 through the late 19th century 
illustrating the fascination of printmakers 
such as Durer, Piranesi, Goya, and 
Meryon with the themes of death, 
imprisonment, torture, the supernatural, 
and the macabre. 
Clark Gallery, The Mall at Lincoin 
Station, Lincoln, 259-8303. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Oct. 
9 through Nov. 3, ‘Judith Berman/New 
Pastels.'’ Nov. 6 through Dec. 1, “Crane 
Collection/19th Century American Paint- 
ing,’ including work by American im- 
pressionists and artists of the Hudson 
River School. Also, wood paintings by 
Sandra Swan. Dec. 4 through 29, 
“Second Annual Salon Show," including 
paintings, prints, works on paper, 
sculpture, and jewelry. 
Concord Art Association, 37 Lexington 
Rd., Concord, 369-2578. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children, senior citizens, 
and members, free. Through Oct. 7, 
“Boston Printmakers."’ Oct. 14 through 
Nov. 4, “Qualified Artist Members Exhi- 
bition,” including ics, paintings, 
sculpture, photography and crafts. Nov. 
11 through Dec. 9, “Annual Crafts 
Exhibition and Sale,"’ including 
ceramics, -blown hand- 
crafted clothing, quilts, Christmas oma- 
ments, and more. 
Depot Square Artists, 1837 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Lexington, 836-1597. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 24, paintings by Richard 
Allen. Oct. 25 through Nov. 24, the works 
of clay artist Patricia Hilpert and fiber 
Gale. Nov. 25 through 


Reserve 

Ave., Boston, 973-3454. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 12, “Cambridge Arts 
Council Open Juried Photography Exhi- 
bition.” Nov. 7 through Dec. 28, The 
Boston Visual Artists Union pre- 
sents’’Views: Land, Sea, Air." 


through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Wed. until 7 p.m. Open on Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4.p.m. Through Oct. 10, “Art of 
Haiti,"’ an exhibit of Haitian painting and 
sculpture. Oct. 12 through 26, “The 
Marcel Carne Papers,” including a 
fascinating collection of Marcel Carne's 
personal memorabilia. Oct. 30 through 
Nov. 3, “The Art of Michel Delacroix,” 
including original lithographs and oils by 
the artist. Nov. 9 through 20, ‘The 
Paintings of M.J. Essertaize."’ 

The Gallery, 303 Columbus Ave., Rox- 
bury, 267-4029. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from noon to 6 p.m. Ongoing exhibit 
includes group show of gallery artists 
and ‘‘The Great Black Art Collection,” 
prints by nationally and internationally 
known artists. 

Gallery at Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St., 
Cambridge, 876-5200. (formerly 
Ahmed's Gallery Lounge.) Open seven 
days from 5 p.m. to midnight. Through 
Oct. 26, paintings and mixed media by 
Fay Grajower. Oct. 27 through Nov. 30, 
paintings and stained glass by Sandi 
Castleman. 

Gallery in the Square, 655 Boyiston St., 
Boston, 426-6616. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 6 p.m. Through Oct. 15, 
original oils and acrylics by Kenneth 
Kaye. Nov. 18 through Dec. 5, an 
exhibition of the work of Chuck Jones, 
Academy award-winning animator and 
creator of Donald Duck and the Road- 
runner. 

Gallery NAGA, 67 Newbury St., Boston, 
267-9060. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10a.m. to5 p.m. Oct. 3 through 27, “Ken 
Beck: Paintings," a selection of iconic 
portraits of isolated objects. Oct. 31 
through Nov. 24, “William Georgenes: 
Moonstone Series." Also, lithographs 
and drawings by Judy Kramer. 

Gallery on the Green, 1837 Massachu- 


setts Ave., Lexington, 861-6044. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and by appointment. Through Oct. 
20, ‘‘Pollages,"’ by Austine Wood. Oct. 
25 through Nov. 24, ‘Out of New York,” 
oils on canvas by Bill Morgan and Naima 
Rauam. Nov. 29 through Jan. 5, a group 
watercolor show. 
Gallery World of Art, 210 Needham St., 
Newton, 332-1800. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Permanent 
exhibit of graphics including works by 
Dali, Calder, Agam, and Miré, plus 
etchings by Benson, Clarke, and Ripley. 
Gateway Crafts, 62 Harvard St., (sec- 
ond floor), Brookline Village, 734-1577. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Open on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
during Dec. Permanent exhibit of linen 
fag rugs, natural fiber scarves and 
shawls, hand-dyed and printed clothing, 
graphics, and hand built pottery and 
tiles. 
Goethe institute, 170 Beacon St., 
Boston, 262-6050. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 2 to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 26, 
“Search for the Urpflanze: An Homage 
to Goethe,” an exhibition of paintings, 
drawings, sculptures, and architectural 
designs thematically related to Goethe's 
concept of Urpflanze, the archetypal 
plant which holds the potential of every 
plant form within it. Presented in 
cooperation with the Boston Visionary 


Cell. 

1 and Graphics 2, 168 
Newbury St., Boston, 266-2475. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 9, ‘New Talent/New 
Techniques,” recent work by young 
American printmakers. Oct. 13 through 
Nov. 20, ‘David Shapiro: Prints, Mono- 
types, and Drawings."’ Nov. 24 through 
Jan. 9, ‘Tapestries and Woven Works,” 
including editioned tapestries and 
unique textile pieces by well-known 
contemporary artists. 
Graphiks, South Market Building, 175A 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2846. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 6 p.m. Permanent exhibit of contem- 
porary posters and original graphics 
including work by Erte, Kozo, Uzilevsky, 
McKnight, Nagel, and Gorman. 

» 129 Kingston St., 


Kingston Gallery 
Boston, 423-4113. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from noon to 6 p.m. Through Oct. 
13, ‘Handmade Paper Invitational 
Show." Oct. 16 through Nov. 3, 
a one man show of works by Stephen 
Blendowski. Nov. 6 through Dec. 1, 
collage and oils by Jan Filios and Paul 
Laffoley. Dec. 4 through 20, ‘New 
Members Group Show.” Jan. 2 through 
20, light sculpture by Beth Galston. Jan. 
23 through Feb. 10, oils on canvas by 
Timothy Hawksworth. 
Robert Klein Gallery, 216 Newbury St., 
Boston, 262-2278. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and by 
appointment. Through Oct. 31, color 
photographs by Helen Levitt. Also, 
black-and-white photographs dating 
from the 1920s through the 1970s by 
Ralph Steiner. 

» 205 A St. 


Gallery 
(seventh floor), Fort Point Channel, 
Boston, 269-1782. Open Tues. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and by 
appointment. Oct. 4 through Nov. 2, 
painted constructions by Harry Brock 
and new monotypes by Debbie 


Davidson. Nov. 8 through Dec. 3,, 


paintings by Todd Rush and silkscreens 
by various artists. Dec. 7 through Jan. 4, 
black-and-white photographs by Sergio 
Purtell. 

Millis Gallery, Boston Center for the 
Arts, 549 Tremont St., Boston, 426-7700. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from noon to 4 
p.m. Oct. 5 through 27, sculpture and 
drawings by Kitty Wales. Nov. 2 through 
24, “Visions of Another Order,’’ mixed 
media works by Sandie Fenton, Jessica 
Ferguson, and Meredith Davis. Nov. 30 
through Dec. 22, drawings from China by 
Harel Kedem. 


Mobilia, 348 Huron Ave., Cambridge,. 


876-2109. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. during Sept. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
during Oct. Through Oct. 20, ‘New 
Work," with rnachine knit wearables by 
Jacquelyn Roesch-Sanchez. Oct. 6 
through 27, group show featuring hook- 
ed bags by Judy Knipe, fiber jewelry by 
Tina Johnson DePuy, and stitched, 
dyed, fringed, and beaded garments by 
Christopher Hale. Oct. 20 through Nov. 
10, crocheted garments by Adriene Cruz 
and Jane Rake. 

Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville, 964-3424. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 2 to 4 p.m. Oct. 12 throug). 
Nov. 4. “Five Boston Photographers.” 


Nov. 30 through Dec. 19, paintings by 
Petey Brown and Larry Pollans. 

Mery, 36 Central St., 
Peabody, 535-5070. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 31, new litho- 
graphs by Edna Hibel. Nov. 1 through 30, 
American Indian works by R.C. Gorman 
and others. Dec. 1 through 31, mixed 
media by contemporary master Yaacov 


Agam. 

Project Community Arts Center, 141 
Huron Ave., Carnpridge, 491-0187. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 5, “Selected Works from 
Project Community Arts Center Fac- 
ulty."" Also, ““Skewed Visions,'’ humor- 
ous color photographs by Ken Brown 
and Jim Haberman. Oct. 8 through Nov. 
2, drawings by Susan W. Stanley and 
color photographs of the mining industry 
by Charles Meyer. Nov. 5 through 23, 
pastels by Henry Issacs and large-format 
color cityscapes by Erik Lauritzen. Nov. 
27 through Dec. 24, “Project Holiday 
Fair,’ handmade items by local artisans. 
Dec. 3 through 28, “National Photogra- 
pher’s Resume Show."’ 

Pucker/Safrai, 171 and 173 Newbury 
St., Boston, 267-9473. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10, linocut landscapes by 
Teri Malo and detailed watercolors by 
Reagan Melone: Oct. 13 through Nov. 
14, Bali watercolors by Paul Nagano and 
recent sculpture by David Chamberlain. 
Nov. 17 through Dec. 31, oils by 
Anufriev. Also, permanent exhibit fea- 
tures Israeli and New England artists. 
Quadrum , the Mall at Chestnut 
Hill, Chestnut Hill, 965-5555. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 18, a rotating show of gallery artists 
including painting, —¥ 3 and sculpture. 
Oct. 19 through Nov. 2, contemporary 
watercolors by California artist Philip 
Michelson. Nov. 5 through 30, paintings 
and jewelry by oy artists. 
Rolly-Michaux, 290 Dartmouth St. Bos- 
ton, 536-9898. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 


Oct. 31, “Joan Mir6é: A Survey of 
Aquatints."” 
Thomas Segal , 73 Newbury 


St., Boston, 266-3500. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10, selections of prints 
including editions by Borofsky, 
Duebenkorn, Frankenthaler, Johns, 
Stella, Rosenquist, Sorman, 
Rauschenberg, Bartlett, Jacquette, and 
Lichtenstein. Also, works by Mela Lyman 
and Clara Wainwright. Oct. 13 through 
Nov. 14, recent drawings and water- 
colors by David Campbell and new 
photographs by Denny Moers. Nov. 17 
through Dec. 29, new landscapes by 
Wolf Kahn and American indian ceramic 
works. 

Helen Shiien Gallery, 14 Newbury St., 
Boston, 267-9418. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 
6, ‘James Hendricks: Recent Paintings 
and New Bronze Sculpture.’ Oct. 10 
through Nov. 3, recent paintings by 
Elizabeth Olbert. 

Brent Sikkema/Vision Gallery, 216 
Newbury St., Boston, 266-9481. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 6, photographs by 
Irving Penn including portraits of 
Stravinsky, Picasso, John Marin, Saul 
Steinberg, and others. Oct. 9 through 
Nov. 3, a retrospective exhibit of the 
of Kepes. 

The Society of Arts and Crafts, 175 
Newbury St., Boston, 266-1810. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 27, “Emilie W. 
Lagerholm: My Camera Speaks With Joy 
and “William Accorsi: A Collection of 
Pedestal Tables and Objects Thereon” 
Also, contemporary Raku froms by 
Russell Kagan. Nov. 6 through Dec. 31, 
“For Your Cooking and Dining Pleas- 
ure." Also, pit-fired stoneware by Jeanne 
Stevens-Sollman. 

Stux Gallery, 36 Newbury St., Boston, 
267-7300. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 11, 
“Major Paper Works," an exhibit by 
gallery artists. Oct. 13 through Nov. 8, 
new oils and watercolors by Allyson 
Grey. Nov. 10 through Dec. 6, recent 
paintings by Doug Anderson. 
Ten Arrow, 10 Arrow St., Cambridge, 
876-1117. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 19, fine contemporary 
crafts including blown glass, ceramics, 
jewelry, wood boxes, and furniture. Also, 
patterned porcelain vessels by Thomas 
Continued on page 20 
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by Anne Besse-Shepherd, Syivia 
Davatz, Mary Jane Doubleday, Cindy 
Eid, Lee Lustberg, Jan Stigberg, and 
Judy Wright. Oct. 29 through Nov. 25, 
annual group show of work in mixed 
media including wood-fired ceramics by 
Judy and Hiroshi Nakayama, stoneware 
with cave-like animal drawings by Nancy 
Steckel, and functional stoneware by 
Jeff Oestreich. Also, patterned knitted 
jackets and woven shawis by Judy 
Corlett, inventive furniture by Ron Curtis, 
and baskets by Christina Adcock. 
Vose Galleries of Boston, 238 New- 
bury St., Boston, 536-6176. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31, an exhibition of landscape 
paintings by Hudson River Schoo! artists 
and American works dating from the turn 
of the century. 

Wenniger Graphics, 174 Newbury St., 
Boston, 536-4688. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Open on Wed. 
evenings by appointment. Through Oct. 
13, ‘From England: Michael Fairclough 
and Mary Mallenoir, as well as English 
miniature prints."’ Oct. 16 through Nov. 
1, handmade paper works, including the 
work of Mary Ann Wenniger, James 
Fortune, Ellen Milan, and others. 
Westminster 132A Newbury 
St., Boston, 266-6704. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Oct. 
13 through Nov. 3, the work of four 
British ceramic artists. Nov. 10 through 
Dec. 8, an exhibit of glass works by 
British artists. Nov. 24 through Dec. 22, 
“Teapots,” including work by 13 artists. 


Talk of the town 


LECTURES 


Speaking of lectures, Boston's various 
forums attract some of the most distin- 
guished speechifiers around. With 
topics ranging from Japanese painting 
to the nuclear threat, from 18th-century 
delft to tree surgery, there's a lecture in 
town this season for just about every- 
body. Not only that, in many cases, all 
this talk is cheap or even free. 


Arco Forum of Public Affairs, John F. 

Kennedy School of Government, 

Harvard University, 79 John F. Kennedy 

St., Cambridge, 495-1380. Lectures at 8 

p.m., unless otherwise noted. Ad- 

mission, free. 

Oct. 2, Willa Mung'Omba, President of 
the African Development Bank, will 
speak. Lecture at 4 p.m. 

Oct. 4, “The Problem of Big Govern- 
ment," will be presented by J. Peter 
Grace, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, W.R. Grace & Co. 

Art institute of Boston, 700 Beacon St., 

Boston, 262-1223. Lectures at 6 p.m. 

Admission, free. 

Dec. 6, Dov Eylath, fellow of MIT's CAVS, 
will give a gallery talk entitled ‘Eleven 
Artists from MIT" and will present new 
videoworks. 

Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 


Boston, 536-5400. Lectures are in the 
Rabb Lecture Hall at 7:45 p.m., unless 
otherwise noted. Admission, free. 

Oct. 2, Antonia Fraser, biographer and 
novelist, author of Mary Queen of 
Scots, Cromwell, and Royal Charles, 
will discuss her new non-fiction work 
The Weaker Vessel. 

Oct. 9, James Carroll, author of Mortal 
Enemies and Red Madonna, will 
discuss his new novel Prince of 
Peace. 

Oct. 13, Gabriel Crevier will present a 
talk entitled ‘85 Years of La Societe 
Historique Franco-Americaine,"’ 
Gabriel Crevier. Also, following the 
lecture, Marc Blais will narrate in 
French his film Mes Voyages En 
Canada, a re-creation of the 16th- 
century voyage of Jacques Cartier 
from France to New France and up the 
St. Lawrence. Lecture at 2 p.m. 

Oct. 17, “Harry S Truman and the 
American Character,'’ will be 
presented by David McCullough, au- 
thor of The Johnstown Flood, The 
Bridge, The Path Between the Seas, 
and Mornings on Horseback. Lecture 
at 8 p.m. 

Oct. 23, at 7 p.m., “Difficult Choices 
about Environmental Protection.’ The 
first in a series of three forums by the 
National Issues Forum sponsored by 
the Boston Public Library and the 
Domestic Policy Association. Lecture 
at 7 p.m. 

Oct. 24, ‘Jobs and the Jobless in a 
Changing Workplace.” The second of 
the National Issues Forum presenta- 
tions. Lecture at 7 p.m. 

Oct. 25, “The Soaring Costs of Health 
Care." The third of the National Issues 
Forum presentations. Lecture at 7 


p.m. 
Nov. 7, ‘Franco-Americans in Our 
Midst,"’ Dr. Eloise Briere, assistant 
professor of French at the State 
University of New York at Albany. 
Presented in conjunction with the 
exhibition ‘‘Franco-American 
Profiles." Lecture at 8:30 p.m. 

Nov. 27, Barry Moser, one of the 
foremost wood-engravers in America 
and illustrator of highly acclaimed 
editions of Moby Dick, The Divine 

, and Alice in Wonderland, will 
discuss his newest illustrated book 
Frankenstein. Lecture at 7:45 p.m. 


The following branches of the Boston 
Public Library will also offer lectures and 
discussions. 
— Brighton Branch, 40 Academy Hill 
Road, Brighton, 782-6032. A series of 
lectures entitled The Archaeology of the 
Boston Area, will be offered by Gregory 
T. Laden, staff archaeologist at 
Harvard's Peabody Museum. Lectures 
at 7:30 p.m. Admission, free. 
Oct. 4, “Expedition to Tel’ Boston."’ 
Oct. 11, ‘Archaeology Comes Home, or 
‘May | Dig in Your Yard, Sir?’”’ 
— Charlestown Branch, 179 Main St., 
Charlestown, 242-1248. A five week 
series, Urban Design and the American 
City, will be offered by Michael and 
Susan Southworth, partners in their own 
architecture and urban-design firm. 
Lectures at 7:30 p.m. Admission, free. 
Oct. 4, “The Nature of Urban Design." 
Oct. 11, ‘Streetscape: From Cob- 


blestone to Super Highways.” 

Oct. 18, '‘Neighborhoods.”’ 

Oct. 25, ‘Change: Environmental Reality 
and Human Response. 

Nov. 1, “The Future City.” 

— Codman Square Branch, 690 Wash- 
ington St., Dorchester, 436-8214. A 
lecture series entitled Songs of In- 
nocence and Experience in Modern 


American Fiction, will be presented by 

Shaun O'Connell, professor of English at 

UMass/Boston. Lectures at 7:30 p.m. 

Admission, free. 

Oct. 4, Faulkner's /ntruder in the Dust 
and Ralph Ellison's The Invisible Man 
will be discussed. 

Oct. 11, Bernard Malamud's The Natural 
and John Updike’s The Centaur will 


discussed. 
65 Warren St., 

Rosbury, 442-6186. A lecture series 

entitled The Many Roxburys will be 

offered by Andrew Buni, Boston College 

professor of History. Lectures at 6 p.m. 

Admission, free. 

Oct. 4, “Ethnic Turf, 1915 to 1950." 

Oct. 11, “The New Boston and Rox- 
bury.” 

— Fields Corner Branch, 1520 

Dorchester Ave., Dorchester, 436-2155. 

Lectures at 2 p.m. Admission, free. 

Oct. 20, As part of the Library's National 
Issues Forum, a panel discussion 
entitled ‘‘The Soaring Costs of Health 
Care,” will be presented. 

— North End Branch, 25 Parmeter St., 

Boston, 227-8135. Lectures at 10:30 a.m. 

Admission, free. 

Oct. 9, 16, and 23, As part of the National 
Issues Forum a three-week series of 
panel discussions entitled The Dif- 
ficult Choices About Hazardous 
Wastes, will be presented. 

— Parker Hill Branch, 1497 Tremont 

St., Roxbury, 427-3820. A five-week 

series entitled Mission Hill/Parker Hill: 

Neighborhood History Through Architec- 

ture, will be offered by Edward Zimmer, 

architectural historian. Lectures at 7:30 

p.m. Admission, free. 

Oct. 4, “Early Roxbury Estates of 
Artemis Ward, Henry Dearborn, and 
H.A.S. Dearborn.” 

Oct. 11, “Streetcar Suburb." 


Oct. 18, “industrial Architecture." 
Oct. 25, ' ‘institutions on the Hill.” 


Branch, 4238 WwW 
Roslindale, 323-2343. A 
week “lecture series entitled /m- 
pressionism: Strokes of Light will be 
offered by Aileen Callahan, muralist and 
lecturer in Art at Boston College and 
Regis College. Lectures at 7:30 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

Oct. 4, ‘‘The Shape of Hue." 

Oct. 11, “Reflecting Pools." 

Oct. 18, “The Surface of Light." 

Oct. 25, ‘The Palette’s Field." 

Nov. 1, ‘Prism of the Eye.” 

— West End Branch, 151 Cambridge 

St., Boston, 523-3957. Lectures at 6 p.m. 

Admission, free. 

Oct. 18, As part of the National Issues 
Forum a panel discussion entitled 
“The Soaring Costs of Health Care,"’ 
will be presented. 

Boston Visual Artists Union, 77 North 

Washington St., Boston, 227-3076. Lec- 

tures at 7:30 p.m. Admission, $3. Mem- 

bers, free. 

Oct. 10, ‘Traditional Crafts of Kyoto," a 
slide presentation and lecture will be 
presented by Wendy Bergman. 

Oct. 24, Dr. Doris Chu, Curator of the 
Chinese Culture Institute at the Wang 
Center, will present a talk entitled 
“Oriental Influences in Modern Art.” 

Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge, 

547-6789. The Center will offer two 

lecture series this fall. Admission, $1.50. 

Senior citizens, 75 cents. 

— Tuesday Evening Lecture Series. 

Lectures at 8:15 p.m. A reception will 

follow the lectures. 

Oct. 2, ‘Energy Conservation,’’ will be 
presented by Fred Gordon, service 
with Cambridge Elec- 


Oct. ‘9. “Two Women Heads of State,” 
will be presented by former Watson’ 
Fellow Becky Shuster. 

Oct. 16, ‘Tree Surgery: Extensive Light- 
ening and Regrowth,” will be 
prsented by Al Pace. 

Oct. 23, “Wilderness Areas and Parks in 
Alaska,’ will be presented by Aryt 
Alasti, Trans-World Visions represen- 
tative. 

Oct. 30, ‘Women's Impact on the 1984 
Elections,”’ will be presented by Nan- 
cy Ryan, Executive Director of the 
Cambridge Commission on the Status 
of Women. 

Nov. 6, “Coastal Marine Life of New 
England,” will be presented by under- 
water photographer David Norman. 

Nov. 13, ‘Before You Play Any Love 
Songs, Tune Your Instruments!’’ will 
be presented by counselor Tracy 
Marks. 

Nov. 20, “Himalayan Passage,” will be 
presented by David Goodman. 

Nov. 27, “images of the Future,” will be 
presented by Terrance P. O'Donnell, 
associate professor at Salem State 
College and Convenor of the Boston 
Chapter of the World Future Society. 

— Thursday Morning Lecture Series. 

Lectures at 10 a.m. A reception will 

follow the lectures. 

Oct. 4, ‘Personal Financial Confusion, 
the Investor's Dilemma of the '80s," 
will be presented by Leon Haller, a 


professor of business finance. 

Oct. 11, “Fanny Mendelssohn, Woman 
Composer," will be presented by Ann 
Stimson. 

Oct. 18, ‘Pisa and Florence,” will be 
presented by Susan Smith Melton. 
Oct. 25, ‘Women in Literature,” will be 
presented by Patricia R. Schwartz. 
Nov. 1, “Hidden Change: The Women of 
Arabia," will be presented by former 
newspaper editor and Middle East 
correspondent Aileen  Vincent- 

Barwood 


Nov. 8, “Fencing,” will be presented by 
George Platt from the Academy of 
Fencing. 

Nov. 15, “Changing Jobs or Careers: A 
Chance to Add New Shape and Color 
to your Life,"’ will be presented by 
Kendall Dudley, consultant in career 
and life planning. 

Nov. 29, ‘Whistler and Degas," will be : 
presented by art historian and fine-art 
consultant Henry Augustine Tate. 

Dec. 6, ‘‘A Cultural Tour of Greece,”’ will 
be presented by Ted Alevisoz. 

Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., Cam- 

bridge, 876-9644. Lectures at 8 p.m. 

Admission, free. 

Oct. 3, “Human Rights in Central 
America?” will be presented by Peter 
a professor of political science at 
MIT. 

Oct. 10, Robotics Revolution,” will 
be presented by Philippe Villers, 
president of Automatix Inc. 

Oct. 17, “What's Wrong with the 
American Economy?” will be 
presented by George Cabot Lodge, 
professor of business administration, 
Harvard Business School. 

Oct. 24, “Is Higher Education Conquer- 
ing Sexism?” will be presented by Jill 
Conway, president of Smith College. 

Oct. 31, ‘‘Antisatellite Weapons: The 
Present Danger,”’ will be presented by 
Kosta Tsipis, — of the Program 
in Science and Technology for inter- 
national arte MIT. 

Nov. 7, “What is Socially 
Investing?"’ will be presented by Amy 
Domini, author of Ethical Investing, 
and Ritchie Lowry, Boston College 
professor of sociology. 

Nov. 14; “Speakout Against Sexual 
Harassment,” will be presented by 
Nan Stein, from the Massachusetts 
Department of Education office of civil 
rights, Freida Klein, employee rela- 
tions manager at Lotus Development 
Inc., and Herbert Hentze, affirmitive 
action officer at Brandeis University. 

Nov. 28, “Autobiography: Revealer of 
Self and Society,"’ will be presented 
by Jerome Hamilton Buckley, Harvard 
University professor of English litera- 
ture. 

Dec. 5, ‘Computers and the Human 
Spirit,’ will be presented by MIT 
professor of socioilogy Sherry Turkle. 

Dec. 12, “Gregory Bateson/Margaret 
Mead: A Daughter's Reflections,”’ will 
be presented by Catherine Bateson, 
Amherst College professor of 
anthropology. 

DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond Rd., 

Lincoln, 259-8355. Lectures at 8 p.m., 

unless otherwise noted. Admission. 

$1.50. Senior citizens and children, 50 

cents. 

Oct. 17, ‘American Still Life: Yesterday 


New England 
Art Portfolio Day 


Saturday, October 13, 1984 
10:00 a.m. until 4:00 p.m. 


Host Colleges: 

Schoo! of the Museum of Fine Arts 
230 The Fenway 

Boston, MA 02115 


Massachusetts College of Art 
621 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


by: 
Art Institute of Boston 
Massachusetts College of Art 
Portland School of Art 


Schoo! of the Museum of Fine Arts ry 


Swain School of Design 


Representatives from over 35 
leading colleges of art 
will be available to look at 
portfolios and offer 
information on their programs. & 


For further information, 
call 617-267-1218 


Endorsed by a 


the National Association of 
Schools of Art and Design 


Design Woodworth Associates 


Come see the life, work and 
community celebrations of - 
early 19".century New 
England re-created 

before your eyes! 


Call 
17) 347-3362 


or a 


Old 
SturbridgeVillage 


Sturbridge Mass" 01566 
OPEN YEAR-ROUND 


Exit 9, Mass. Turnpike « Exit 3 off I-84/86 


VUARNET 


VUAR NE 
never equaled. . 
Available at 


Arsenal Marketplace 
926-7903 


Sunglasses 
often imitated, 


Gallery on 
the Green 
Polages by 

Austine Wood 


New art form. 
. Paintings created by the 
polarization of light. 


1837 Massachusetts Ave. 
Lexington, MA 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5 

Sun. 1-5 
861-6044 


“Nerikomi" technique. Oct. 20 through 
3 Nov. 17, @ group show of seven 
Massachusetts jewelers including work 
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and Today,” a slide lecture, Theodore 
E. Stebbins Jr., curator of American 
paintings at the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. Admission, free. 

22, Tour/Luncheon/Lecture. 
Curator Rachel Rosenfield con- 
ducts a tour of the exhibit ““Contem- 


Weber Greenberg. Tour and lecture at 
10:30 a.m. Tickets, $14. Prepaid 
reservations required by Oct. 15. 

Ford Hall Forum, 8 Winter St., Boston, 

338-5350. Sunday lectures are at 8 p.m. 

in Alumni Auditorium, Northestern Uni- 

versity, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

Thursday lectures are at 7:30 p.m. at 

the Old South Meeting House, corner of 

Washington and Milk Sts., Boston. Ad- 

mission, free. 

Sept. 30, Dr. Helen Caldicott, president 
emeritus of Physicians for Social 
Responsibility and president of 
Women's Action for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment will present a lecture entitled 
“The Threat of Nuclear War.” 

Oct. 4, David Halberstam, freelance 


intersection of Quincy and Kirkland Sts. . 

and Divinity Ave., Cambridge, and at the 

Arthur M. Sackler Museum, between 

Broadway and Cambridge Sts. at Quincy 
St., Cambridge. 

Oct. 2, “Issues of Connoisseurship 


ip: The 
Hofer Collection,” will be presented by 
Konrad Oberhuber, curator of drawings, 
as the first in a series of lectures. 
Through Nov. 6, lectures are on Tues. at 
7:30 p.m., at the F Art Museum. 
Series admission, $100. Friends of the 
Museum, $75. 


Oct. 10, Marianne Teuber, guest lec- 


turer, presents a lecture entitled 
“From Cezanne and Cubism to Klee 
and Bauhaus: New Scientific and 
Intellectual Sources," as the first in a 
seminar series. Lectures on Wed. 


Co-sponsored by the Goethe institute. 
Oct. 7, “Perspectives on Art of the 
Recent Past,” will be presented by 
Peter Schjeldahi, contributing editor 
to Vanity Fair, and Germano Celent, 
contributing editor for ARTFORUM. 
Lecture at 3 p.m., at Remis Auditorium 
at the Museum of Fine Arts. Free 


dressed envelope to Public Programs, 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 02115: 


(two tickets per request). Remaining 
tickets available at the box office ten 


minutes prior to the lecture. 
John F. K Library, Columbia 
Point, Dorchester, 929-4554. Dis- 


cussions and debates will be held on the 

positions and policies of the presidential 

candidates and political parties in this 
year's election. Co-sponsored by the 

University of Massachusetts in Boston 

and the Lowell Institute. Lectures at 5 

p.m. Admission, free. Reservations re- 

quired. 

Oct. 2, “The Economy,” will be 
presented by Francis Bator, professor 
of political economy at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Harold Peterson, chairman of 
the Boston College department of 


Oct. 31, “Vincent Van Gogh — For Your 


versity. 
Nov. 1, in a lecture entitled “A Conversa- 


tion with Stephen Sondheim and 
James Lapine,"' Sondheim and Lapine 
will look at ‘Sunday Afternoon on the 
Island of La Grande Jatte,"’ explore 
the process of creating this master- 
piece, and Georges Seurat and his 
particular artistic concerns. Lecture at 
6:30 p.m. 


Nov. 28, “Lively Colors and Brilliant 


Personality: The Little Collection,” will 
be presented by Jane Nylander, 
senior curator at Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage. This lecture is presented in 
conjunction with the exhibition 
“Carved and Painted New England 
Country Arts from the collection of 
Bertram K. and Nina Fletcher Little."’ 


Dec. 5, ‘A Horn Player's Pilgrimage to 


St. Mark’s,"’ will be presented by Willie 
Ruff, professor of music of Yale 
University. 


shops. Speakers will include print- 
er/publishers represented in the 
bition “The Modern Art of the Print: 
Selections from the Collection of Lois 
and Michael Tort." Lectures at 8 p.m. 

Oct. 3, William Goldston, director of 


— By The People, For the People: Folk 
Art in America. Gilian Wohiauer, guest 
instructor at the MFA, will speak on folk 
art between the Revolution and the Civil 
War. The series is held in conjuction with 
the exhibition “'Little by Little: An Early 

Continued on page 22 


MAINE 
MARITIME 
MUSEUM 


journalist and author of The Breaks of the 
Game, will present a lecture entitled 
“The Effects of Sports on i 


Society. 

Oct. 18, John Silber, president of Boston 
University and member of the —_ 
m- 


through Oct. 31., at The Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum. Series admission, 
$50. Friends of the Museum, $35. 
Oct. 18, “Architecture: Mother of the 
Arts,"’ Philip Johnson, architect will be 
the first of seven lectures on the 
relationship between architecture and 


The Museum will also offer many lecture 
series this fall, most of which are in 
conjunction with museum exhibitions. 
Many of the lectures can only be 
attended with a series ticket, although 
some are open on a single lecture basis. 


economics, and Kristen Monroe, au- 
thor of Presidential Popularity and the 
Economy. . 
Oct. 9, “US-Soviet Relations,"’ will be 
presented by columnist Joseph Kraft, 
Marshall Goldman, member of the 


‘SAIS NOILOSS "XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


administration's ‘‘Kissinger 

mission,’ and Ray Bonner, former the other visual arts. Other lecturers Harvard Russian Research Center, Cail the MFA for complete information. y 

New York Times correspondent and will include architects Richard Meier and Paul Watanabe, political scientist > 

author of Weakness and Deceit, will and Cesar Pelli, and architectural at UMass/Boston. — Creative Collaborations: Artists, Print- Maritime Exhibits ox 

present a lecture entitled “US Policy historians James Ackerman, John Oct. 16, “The Environment," will be ers and Publishers. This series will look 5 = 

in Central America. Coolidge, and Vincent Scully. Lec- presented by Douglas Costle, former at the surge of printmaking by avant- Apprentice shop, Oo 

. Oct. 21, Dr. Richard Restak, neurologist tures at 8 p.m., at the Arthur M. administrator of the US Environmental garde artists from the 1 on, and Kennebec re) 
‘ and faculty member of the Sackler Museum. Series admission, Protection Agency, Massachusetts their collaboration with the founding and a 
_ Georgetown University School of $45. Friends of the Museum, $30. senator Carol Amick, and Alvin Alm, development of professional print work- © 
. Medicine, will present a lecture enti- Single tickets at the door only when deputy administrator of the En- River Boat Ride m 
" tled “The Human Brain." available. Call for remaining lecture vironmental Protection Agency. yD 
Oct. 28, William Colby, former Chief of dates. Oct. 23, ‘Social Justice,’ will be Ls) 

the Far East Division he he of » Oct. 20 and 21, ‘The Master's Hand: presented by fat Be former Summer Hours: ‘ink 

the CIA from 1973 to 1976, and John Drawing on the Hofer Collection,’ is a representative from sachusetts, . . © 

William Kristol, member of the Massa- MUSEUM 2aily 10-5 (until Oct. 14) 4 


Stockwell, CIA field case officer in 
Vietnam and El Salvador, and later 
Commander of the Angola Task 
Force, will present a lecture entitled 


special workshop for children and 
their families given by Harvard Art 
Museum docents. Lectures at 2:30 
p.m. at the F Art Museum. Chil- 


chusetts Republican Party's 
academic advisory council, and An- 
drew Natsios, chairman of the Massa- 


After Oct. 14 


a “The CIA: America’s Secret Foreign dren under 18, $1. Adults, free with chusetts Republican Party. 
e Policy.” price of admission to the museum. Oct. 31, “National Security,” will be Ap rentice Shop & 
4 The Fi Library in Boston, 53 Call 495-2537 or -4544 for reservations presented by Carl Kaysen, former C ll House 
4 St., Boston, 266-4351. Lec- and information. special assistant to the President, wa 
tures at 6 p.m., unless otherwise noted. Oct. 23, ‘Age of the Masters: Art of the Robert Murray, former Undersecretary are only open 
Admission, $2. Members, free. High Renaissance and Baroque,” wil of the Navy, and William Barnes, R edu ced rates apply. 


Oct. 16, ‘‘Carné and Prévert: Unlikely 
Team," Edward Baron Turk, chairman 
of foreign la at MIT. 

Nov. 28, ‘Psychiatry in France: Une folie 


be presented by Julie Phelps, guest 
lecturer. Through Dec. 18, lectures are 
on Tues. at 10 a.m., at the Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum. Series admission, 


professor at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy at Tufts Uni- 


versity. 
Nov. 1, “Education,” will be presented 


963 Washington St. 


: a deux.” Lecture at 5:45 p.m. Reserva- $100. Friends of the Museum, $75. by Robert Wood, former Super- Bath. Me 553 
tions required. Oct. 25, “A Visit to Venice,” = be for the City of ° 
i] Beacon St., esented ines Mongan, former ion, Bayar laring, representa- 
Greoter wns ‘cae of drav‘ings tive, US Secretary of Education, and Tel. (207) 443-631 1 


i Boston, 262-6050. Lectures at 7:30 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

; Oct. 2, “Search for the Urpfianze: An 

i Homage to Goethe,” a slide lecture, 

will be presented by members of the 

Boston Visionary Cell in connection 

with the exhibition of works inspired 

by Goethe's concept of ‘‘Urpfianze.” 

Hammond Castile Museum, 80 

Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-2080 or 

} -2081. The Museum will present a series 

{ entitled ‘Conversations with a Photogra- 

."' Lectures are at 8 p.m., and are 

followed by a reception. Admission, $5. 

Members, free. 
Oct. 9, Vaughn Sills of the Bromfield 
Gallery will discuss her work in 


emeritus. Lectures on Thurs. through 
Nov. 15. at 11 a.m., at the Arthur M. 
Sackler. Series admission, $50. 
Friends of $35. 


The institute Contemporary Art, 
955 Boylston St., Boston, 266-5152. The 
ICA presents a lecture program, to 
accompany the fall opening of the 
CURRENTS exhibition. Speakers will 
focus on and give a context for the 
artists’ works presented in the exhi- 
bition. Lectures at 8 p.m., unless other- 
wise noted. Admission, $3.50. Members 
and students, $2.50. 
Oct. 2, Micheal Bock, co-director of the 
Berlin International Film Festival, of- 


Massachusetts senator Gerard 
D'Amico. 

King’s Chapel, 64 Beacon St., Boston, 

227-2155. Lectures at 7 p.m., unless 

otherwise noted. Admission, free. 

Oct. 28, Josh Rubenstein will speak on 
Amnesty international. Lecture at 
12:30 p.m. 

Oct. 30, ‘Women in the Church,”’ will be 
presented by Reverend Yvonne 
Schaudt. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 267-9300. The Museum 

offers a fine and varied assortment of 

single, non-series lectures this fall. Lec- 

tures are in Remis Auditorium at 8 p.m., 


portraiture and photographs from old fers a brief history of video art, and will unless otherwise noted. Call for ad- 

photographs. : screen recent tapes by Klaus vam mission prices and information. 
Oct. 16, Barbara Almy, Manchester Bruch, Neike-Melba Fendel, Igo Oct. 17, “The Emergence of Pop and 
Guenther, Gustav Hamos, Marcel Minimalism in American Art," will be 


photographer, will discuss and show 
prints of landscapes and seascapes 


Odenbach, and Ulrike Rosenbach. 


presented by Barbara Haskell, curator 


| Salems 
| Witch Dungeon 


¢ Live reenactment of the 
witch trail 

¢ A walking tour of the 
recreated dungeon 


Open every day 
May Ist through 
October 31st 
Hours: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Admission: 
up to 4 yrs.—free 
5-12 yrs.—$1.00 
Adults—$2.00 


PLIMOTH 
PLANTATION 


HARVEST FEAST - deRasieres Visit 


Lynde St 
Columbus Day Weekend 
(617) 744-9812 October 6,7,8 
Relive 1692 | 


MAYFLOWER Il - 1627 PILGRIM VILLAGE 


THE LIVING MUSEUM OF 17th CENTURY PLYMOUTH 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


OPEN DAILY THROUGH NOVEMBER 


The intelligent 
choice for 
dining. 


HARVARD BOOK STORE 


THE MENU IS OUR BEST SELLER. 


Breakfast through ‘Late Dinner 8 a.m.-11 p.m., 
losed Sunday 
190 Newbury St. at Exeter, Boston 


536-0095 


Bermuda. 
Oct. 23, David Dempster, a Rockport _ , 
photographer, will discuss and show yes Unly, wi presen te 
oO slides of his work. Rudolf Arnheim, professor emeritus of 

: Harvard University Art Museums, 32 the psychology of art, Harvard Uni- 
=Quincy St., Cambridge, 495-2397. Lec- niversal Limited Art Editions, and 
porary New England Still Life tures are offered in the Fogg Art Terry Winters ; ray nt 
(through Nov. 4). Catered luncheon in Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge, at tickets may be obtained in advance printmaker. American painter and i 
the galleries, followed by a slide the Busch-Reisinger Museum, at the by sending a stamped, self-ad- Oct. 10, Kenneth T 2 
lecture by assistant curator Lisa Gemini G.E od 
or 

Tyler Graphics, Ltd. and David 
Hockney, British painter and print- 

3 
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ANTIQUE WHOLESALERS | osama 
NEW ENGLAND, INC. | 


1246 Hancock o1., Quincy Ctr. 328-5384 
560 Harrison Ave., Boston 423-7284 
38 Pleasant St., Dorchester 265-3291 
Victorian pret ag Art Deco era furniture & accessories 


merican & European Estates 
displayed in our 15,000 sq. ft. warehouses. 
OVER 5000 ITEMS 
Armoires Oak File Gaps & Ice Boxes 200 Desks inci. & Roll Tops 
Pa , Secretaries & Side x Sides 100's Bedrm, Livi an, Dining Am., 
125 Bowed & Flat Glass China and Display Cabs er Eter: 


ive Organs * 95 Marble Top Tables, Cabs and Dressers « Childrens’ Furn. 
inci. Strollers, Rockers, Cradles, Desks, etc. « 125 Bookcases * Oak & Mahog. 
Claw Ft. Tabies » 40 Commodes + Pressbk chairs « 40 Art Deco Bars + Poo! 
Tables »* Grand, Baby Grand & Upright Pianos » Highboys » 20 Halli Seats & 
pn Mirrors « 1000's Misc. Pcs. also 25 Art Deco Radios « 125 Art Deco Floor 

Oriental & Art Deco Rugs « Mirrors « od & Prints 100's 
fon Art Glass, Stem Ware, Carnival, Depression, Blue Willow & Cut Crystal « 
56 Grandfather, Mantle & Wall Clocks. 


We Reupholster « Refinish « Deliver 
buy for cash & accept 
Trade-ins « Lay-aways « Consignments for Auction 


WE ESPECIALLY CATER TO COMMERCIAL AND 
CONDO CONVERSION USE OF OUR INVENTORY AND 
WE OFFER COMPLETE DESIGN FACILITIES 
TO MEET YOUR APPLICATION. 


423-7284, 265-3291 or 328-5384 


ye 6 p.m. 7 days a week 
if you don’t buy from us, chances 
are you will probably buy it from somebody we sold it to. 


ADVANTAGE 
AVIS. 


41 Westland Ave. 70 High St. 3 Center Plaza 
Boston, MA Boston, MA Boston, MA 
267-5151 482-6876 367-1190 


110 Mt. Auburn St. 1229 Washington St. Avis Reservation 
Cambridge, MA W. Newton, MA Center 
491-3500 969-5550 1-800-331-1212 


GET 
$40.00 
OFF 


YOUR NEXT RENTAL! 


Applies to any rate, ; 
any size Car. A 
(Minimum two day rental) f 


Present this coupon 
at the time of rental. 


Avis Teatures GM cars. 
Oldsmobile Cutlass Ciera. 


(Logan Airport excluded) 
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New England Collection of Decorative 

Arts."’ Lectures at 10:30 a.m. 

Oct. 16, ‘Sculpture in Metal and Wood." 

Oct. 23, “Landscapes and Likenesses."’ 

Nov. 6, “Traditional Folk Art: Pennsyiva- 

nia and the Southwest.” 

— Traditions and Transformations: The 

Arts of Edo Japan. Elizabeth de Sabato 

Swinton, curator of Asiatic art at the 

Worcester Art Museum, speaks on the 
Edo Period from 1600 to 1868. 

Lectures 8 p.m. 

Oct. 18, “Edo Painting: Continuity and 


Renascence. 

Oct. 25, “Edo Painting and Prints: The 
Diverging Stream.” 

Nov. 1, “Pottery and Porcelain.”’ 

Nov. 8, “The Decorative Object: Textiles, 
Lacquer, and Netsuke.” 

— Modern Art and the Primitive, looks at 

the importance of primitive art to the art 

of this century. Lectures at 8 p.m. 

Nov. 7, ‘‘Primitivism Before Modern Art,” 
will be presented by Robert Rosen- 
blum, professor of fine arts at New 
York University. 

Nov. 14, “Traditional African Art: Mean- 
ingful Form,” will be presented by 
Rosalyn Walker, curator of the Na- 

tional Museum of Afro-American Art in 


Vision, Public Pleasure. Directors and 
curators speak on some of the world's 
most important art collections that are in 
Boston. Lectures at 10:30 a.m. 

Nov. 9, ‘Mrs. Gardner, the Ultimate 
Collector,” will be presented by Rollin 
van N. Hadley, director of the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum. 

Jan. 11, “Maxim Karolik, Collector Ex- 
traordinary, or, American Art in Three 
Acts," will be presented by Perry T. 
Rathbone, vice president of Christie's. 

March 8, ‘Gifts from a Native Son: Albert 
Wiggin and the Boston Public Li- 
brary,” will be presented by Sinclair 
Hitchings, keeper of prints, Boston 
Public Library. 

— The Art of Edgar Degas. Barbara T. 

Martin, senior lecturer at the MFA, will 

speak on the artist's innovative work in 

all media — paintings, pastels, prints, 

and sculpture. Lectures at 10:30 a.m. 

Nov. 13, “An Introduction to Degas." 

Nov. 20 “Portraits: The Characteristic 


Pose. 

Nov. 27, “Images of Parisian Life.” 

Dec. 4, “Experimenting: Prints and 
Sculpture.” 

— A Journey Northward to Florence. 

Joan Esch, guest instructor at the MFA 

and former professor at Mount Holyoke 

College, will speak on the splendors of 

Italian art and the charms of the Italian 

countryside.. Lectures at 8 p.m. 

Nov. 15, “Viterbo.” 

Nov. 29, “Gubbio.” 

Dec. 6, ‘‘Siena."’ 

a, 13, “Florence.” 

Three Perspectives on Edgar me 4 

Painter and Printmaker. Lectures at 8 

p.m. 

Nov. 29, “Degas: The Unfinished Work,” 
will be presented by Jean Sutherland 
Boggs, chairman and chief executive 
officer of the Canada Museums Con- 
struction Corporation Inc. 

Dec. 6, Degas’ Graphic Theatre,’ will be 
presented by Eugenia Parry Janis, 
professor of art history at Wellesley 


College. 
Dec. 13, The Infinite and the Blur,"’ will be 
presented by artist Philip Pearistein. 
Museum of Our National 


Box 519, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, 
—" Lectures at 3 p.m.. Admission, 
ree 

Sept. 30, ‘A Unique Relationship: San 
Francisco and Boston, Two Centuries 
of Wild Freedom vs. Traditional 
Values," will be presented by J.S. 
Holliday, director of the California 
Historical Society. 

Oct. 21, “17th- and 18th-Century Delft 
and Its Relation to the Colonies,”’ will 
be presented by John Austin, as- 
sociate director and curator of 
Ceramics and Glass at Colonial 
Williamsburg. 

Museum of Science, Science Park, 

Boston, 742-6088. The Museum will 

present two lecture series this fall. 

Lectures at 7:30 p.m. Admission, free. 

— New Tools for Astronomy. This series 

of seven lectures will investigate various 

topics in astronomy. 

Oct. 3, “Astronomy and Astrophysics for 
the 1980s,” will be presented by 
George Field from the Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics. 

Oct. 10, ‘Picking up the Pieces: Image 
Recovery by Innovative Techniques,” 
will be presented by Robert Stachnik 
from the Harvard-Smithsonian Center 
for Astrophysics. 

Oct. 17, “Giant Telescopes, Tall Moun- 
tains,”’ will be presented by David 
Latham from the Harvard-Smithsonian 
Center for Astrophysics. 

Oct. 24, “Probing the Sun's Secrets: 
Advance Solar Observations,” will be 
presented by George Withbroe from 
the Harvard-Smithsonian Center for 
Astrophysics. 

Oct. 31, “AXAF: A Permanent X-Ray 
Observatory in Space," will be 
presented by Martin Sombeck from 
the‘ Harvard-Smithsonian Center for 
Astrophysics. 


Astrophysics. 
Nov. 14, “Antenna Earth: An_ inter- 
connected Array of Radio Tele- 


A 
| 
q 332 Walnut Street 
Barnstable Road 
| BEJOHNM DELLARIA SALONS | 
: 
i Nov. 7, “Slicing the Sky: Sharper Images 
i with an Array of Orbiting Optical 
Telescopes,” will be presented by 
: 
scopes,’ will be presented by Mark 
— The Dinosaur: Gone but not For- 
‘ gotten: Views on Mass Extinction, This 


series of four lectures will focus on the 
of the dinosaur. 

Nov. 13, Dr. David Raup and Dr. J. John 

po ta Jr., University of Chicago 


will speak. 

Nov. 20, ‘Patterns in the History of Life," 
will be presented by Dr. Stephen Jay 
Gould of Harvard University. 

Nov. 27, “Earthbound- Evidence for 
Multiple impact Theory,” will be 
presented by Dr. Erle Kaufmann from 
the University of Colorado. 

Dec. 4, Dr. Jennifer Kitchell of the 
University of Wisconsin will speak. 

Resource Center, 1019 

Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 783-9333. 

In cooperation with the BU School of 

Public Communication, the Photographic 

Resource Center is hosting the 1984 

annual conference for the Society for 

Photographic Education. Call for com- 

plete conference information. Two major 

lectures of the conference are open to 
the public. Lectures are at 8 p.m. and will 

be held in Morse Auditorium, 602 

Commonwealth Ave., 

mission, $4. PRC members, $3. 


Boston. Ad- - 


cusses his work as a pioneer in offset 
and alternative processes in pho- 
tography. The lecture is in conjunction 
with an exhibition of Walker's photo- 
graphs, silkscreens, and lithographs 
on view at Northeastern University 


Oct. 19, ‘Working as a Photojournalist,” 
will be presented by Eugene Rich- 
ards, photojournalist and documen- 
tary photographer. 

Oct. 20, Cornella Capa, founder and 
director of the International Center of 
Photography, discusses his ex- 
periences in the field of photo- 
journalism. 


2051. Lectures at 12:15 and 4:15 am 

Admission, free. 

Oct. 23, Miranda Marvin, assistant 
professor of art, and Greek and Latin 

. at Wellesley College, traces the his- 
tory of a newly acquired red-figure 
vase in a lecture entitled “Unveiling 
the Klejman Krater."’ 

Nov. 27, Liana Cheney, chairperson of 


professor of art history at the Uni- 
versity of Lowell will speak on ‘The 
Holy Family, by Lavinia Fontana: A 
Renaissance Mother's Lament." 
Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 
St., Worcester, 799-4406. Admission, 


Oct. 14, Theodore E. Stebbins Jr., John 
Moors Cabot curator of American 
Painting at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
will speak on “Romantic 
Painting in the 20th Century,” and 
Carol Troyen, associate curator of 
American painting at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, will speak on “Patrons and 
Pioneers: Steiglitz and Halpert and the 
Taste for Modern Art in America.” 
Both lectures are in conjunction with 
the exhibit ‘The Lane Collection: 20th- 
Century Painting in the American 
Tradition." Lectures at 2 p.m. 

Oct. 20, Tour of the Month: “Looking at 
Music and Listening to Painting.” 
Lecture at 1 p.m. Oct. 21, Gallery Talk: 
“Creating in the ‘50s, will be 
presented by artist Grace Hartigan. 
The lecture will be in conjunction with 


Food & Drink Guide 


published monthly 


for rates and information 
call Display Advertising 


Phoenix 


100 Mass. Ave., Boston 


Oct. 5, photographer Todd Walker dis-. the art department, and assistant Continued on page 24 
STENCILING REVERSE 
GOLD LEAF PAINTING 
GRAINING ON GLASS 


SHORE 


Early 19th century country 


make If a Cusiom 


For the very best in 


GRAPHICS e PAINTINGS e ORIGINAL PRINTS 
ART POSTERS e CRAFTS e GIFTS 
UNUSUAL CARDS e CUSTOM FRAMING 


showings by appointment 


WORKSHOPS 
COMMISSIONS 


631-1329 


furniture available for 
custom restoration and decoration. 
RARE 85 Church St Ingrid Sanborn 
| W. Newbury. MA @ 01985 (617) 363-2253 
WATERCOLORS 


ings 

Mitzvahs 
Portraits 
trial/commercial 
Video Services 
631-7716 


GALLERY : 


FINE ARTS” 


‘established artists. 


37 Rocky Neck Ave. 


Gallery 


East Gloucester 


Phone (617) 283-4319 


‘Z HAGOLDO ‘Il ‘SAIS NOILO3S ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


744-8868 


D Typesetting: more than 100 styles in-house in 5'4 to 74 point and up to 72 
picas (12”) wide. 24-hour service on most small jobs. Rush service available. 


O Tel icati transmit copy direct from your word processor/com- 
puter through our Multicom telephone link. Save time. Save money. 


O Stats: 21%-400%; PMT's to 18” x 24”: positive. reverse. film positive, film 
negative, and velox (85 or 100 line). Rush service available. 


0) Graphics: paste-up. layout, design. mechanicals . .. and much more. 
Send on your letterhead for our new type poster and price list. 
Open Monday - Saturday 7:30 am - 5:30 pm. 


10 Downing Street, Salem, MA 01970 (617) 744-8868 
Typesetters of Essex Life 


PAPIER GOSIDS paper plates, cups, 
GALSCRIE napkins, invitations, 
MARIMIE KKo decorations . 


SALEM 
PAPERCO, 


one stop shopping for all your party and paper needs 
16 Broadway in Salem 744-3325 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE GALLERY 


There will never be 
a better time to 
invest in the 

finest American 
Traditional, 18th 
Century and country 
style furniture. 


SALEM 


281 Essex St. 
744-0453 


Let us put you in a perfect 
frame of mind! 


Rte. 1A at Rte. 128, North Beverly, MA 01915 
(617) 927-7639 


by Becky pla’ 


4 
HANG-UP 


“4 Four-time national award 
witiner in creative framing 
competitions. 

* Highest quality, unique 
framing designs. 


Wellesley College Museum, Jewett ‘ 4 
: 
: SA hay 8 Central Street, Salem, Massachusetts 01970 © (617) 745-9077 5 
Now, more than ever, 
Gamera Ready your best local source 
for type, stats, and 
The Rose & 
Antiques, Decorative Objects 
& Design Consultation 
fora 7. 
2, 
| 
| People, Places and Pets in Charcoal and Pastels 
neg 
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by des! design. 


617-497-2028 


270A Concord Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


October: ceramic nudes 
Codere; opening reception Friday, October |2, 5-8 p.m. 


November: touchstones: marble, steel and bronze 
sculpture by Bernadette D’Amore. 

Hours: Wednesday-Saturday, | 1-7 p.m.; Thursday, 
11-8 p.m.; Sunday, |-5 p.m., or by appointment. 


Quebec artist Diane 


Affordable Art for 


the New Collector 
158 Newbury St., Boston 02116 


Hours 
Tues. - Sat. 10:30-5:30 


The PEABODY MUSEUM 
of SALEM 


1:00 to 5:00 pm 
Exhibits information 
and entrance fees 
(617) 745-9500 

All others: 
(617) 745-1876 


Oil in canvas 


‘Miss Peggy Bush in the 
Blue Mandarian Coat”’ 


By Frederick A. Bosley 
1881-1942 


38%" x 451%" 


Mr. Frederick A. Bosley was Director 
of the Museum of Fine Arts School 
1913-1931 


Vose Galleries 
238 Newbury St. 
Boston, Ma. 
536-6176 


Continued from page 23 
the exhibit, ‘“Action/Precision: The 
New Direction in New York, 1955 to 
60." 


For art’s sake 


MUSEUMS 


Art is long and life is short, but there's 
plenty of time to visit a museum while 
you're still among the quick. And, since 
art is so long, there's a lot of it around — 
Boston's museums cover the full range 
from old masters to new iconocliasters. 


Brockton Art Museum, Oak St., 
Brockton, 588-6000. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Through July, 
1987, “In the Shadow of the Acropolis,” 
an exhibit including over 150 pieces that 
chronicle popular art in 4th century 
Athens. Bronzes, stone sculpture, 
vases, silver and gold, terra cottas, 
jewelry, statuettes, and everyday ob- 
jects will be on display. Through Oct. 7, 
“The Telephone Lineman,” oil paintings 
by Norman Rockwell on loan from the 
New England Telephone Company. Oct. 
28 through Jan. 20, ‘‘The Tradition of the 
New/Contemporary Wood Furniture and 
its Design Antecedents,"’ contemporary 
wood furniture by eight de- 
signer/artisans and examples of histori- 
cal works that served as inspirations for 
the modern pieces. Nov. 17 through Jan. 
27, “Night Works and Recent Color 
Landscapes,'’ new work of photogra- 
pher Tom Patton, including examples 
from his “Night Works" series. Also, 


selections from the permanent collection 
including 19th- and 20th-century Amer- 
ican painting, sculpture, decorative arts, 
photography, and contemporary crafts. 
Suggested donation, $1. 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, 29 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge, 495-2338. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from noon to 5 p.m., and on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Through Oct. 31, selections from the 
permanent collection featuring works 
from Northern and Central Europe dating 
from the Romanesque through the 
modern periods. 

China Trade Museum, 215 Adams St., 
Milton, 696-1815. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, $3. 
Senior citizens and students, $1.50. 
Children under 12, free. Selections from 
the permanent collection including 18th- 
and 19th-century Chinese export items. 
Compton Gallery, 77 Massachusetts 
Ave., part of the MIT Museum, 253-4444. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, free. Through Oct., ‘Flowers 
as Images: Abstractions Through a 
Macrolens,"’ macrophotographs by neu- 
robiologist Vernon M. Ingram, MIT 
professor, and “The Kites and |," oi 
paintings by Ray Parks. Oct. 26 through 
Dec. 19, “Leonardo: Inventions,"’ me- 
chanical models designed by da Vinci 
and built by Dr. Roberto Guatelli. 
Danforth Museum of Art, 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham, 620-0050. Open 
Wed. through Fri. from noon to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, free. Through Nov. 25, “On 


the Threshold of Modern Design: The 
Arts and Crafts Movement in America, 
1885 to 1920,"’ including more than 200 
works of furniture, glass, metal, textiles, 
and books that illustrate the revolution- 
ary nature of the arts-and-crafts move- 
ment at the turn of the century. 

va Museum, Sandy Pond Rd., 
Lincoin, 259-8355. Open on Tues., 
Thurs., and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Wed. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Open 
on Sat. and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Senior citizens and 
children, 50 cents. Through Nov. 4, 
“Contemporary New England Still Life,” 
including oils, pastels, photography, and 
three-dimensional constructions by 15 
New England artists. Nov. 18 through 
Jan. 6, “Kenneth Snelson: Panoramic 
Photographs,” including 40 color and 
black-and-white photographs taken in 
the United States and Europe, and 
selected sculpture representing the art- 
ist's work in metal. Nov. 18 through Jan. 
6, “Photographs from the Permanent 
Collection,” a selection of contemporary 
American photggraphs including work 
by Jane Tuckerman, Christopher James 
and Olivia Parker. Jan. 20 through March 
3, “Recent Acquisitions: 1980 to1984," 
paintings, drawings, prints, and contem- 
porary glass including work by 
McNamara, Harries, Nick, Reubenstein, 
Mazur, Wolfe, Baskin, Rauschenberg, 
Rivers, and Goodnough. Jan. 20 through 
March 3, ‘James Fitzgerald: Paintings 
and Drawings,’’ an exhibit of oil paint- 
ings, watercolors and drawings includ- 
ing seascapes, landscapes, and figura- 
tive works. Also, the DeCordova's 35- 


ART IN 


GALLERIES 


New York-ABNER COBURN 1886 
THB JOHN STOBARTeataeryv 


124 Loewis Wharf Boston: Mass. 02110 


(617) 227-6868 


We specialize in exclusive limited print editions portraying 
the bygone age of merchant sail. We are honored to be showing 
the renowned work of John Stobart, master marine painter, 
whose historic panoramas bring back to life what the great 
centers of oceangoing commerce were like in the clipper era. 


Arts On The Line 


Presents 


“Collaboration At The Station” 
Art & Architecture for the MBTA Red 
and Orange Lines. September through 
October 19, 1984. Massachusetts 
Transportation Building, 10 Park 
Plaza, 2nd Floor, Boston. Galle 
hours: 9 am - 5 pm. For further info 
call 864-5150. 


EASTMAN 
CHAGALL 
LAUTREC 
GORMAN 
PICASSO 
MAXWEL 
CALDER 


LEBADANG 
REMINGTON 


40% - 80% OFF Normal Gallery Prices 
Artwork Ranges from $25 to $25,000 
GRAPHICS...SCULPTURES...ANTIQUES & OILS 


NEXT SUNDAY 


THE COLONNADE HOTEL 
120 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02116 


October 7 


Preview 1 P.M. 
Auction 2 P.M. 


FREE 


* Meet our famous Guest Artist * 

@ ORIGINAL GRAPHIC 
@ CHAMPAGNE 

@ ADMISSION 


WITH THIS AD 


The auction is an entertaining, learning experience. It is a fabulous time 
to collect art with confidence. For your selection, there will be 500 
pieces of museum quality artwork. 


“Renaissance fine Arts 


Checks And All Major Credit Cards Accepted 


P.M. Sundays 


Join Michael Perkins on 
| Sunday afternoons, featuring 
Boston’s best Reggae show. 
okt rom Bob Marley to Mutabaruka, 
aw Strictly Reggae 


| 
Monday-Saturday “aa 
10:00 am to 5:00 pm 
Sunday and Holidays 4. Bg 
Salem, Massachusetts 
01970 
who 
ROCKWELL 
ERTE IRO MOROS 
MOT! MAX MCKNIGH 
DALI OBICAN NESBIT 
| 
| 
H 
i 
i 
| 


acre park provides the setting for a 
significant ‘collection of contemporary 
sculpture by Abakanowicz, Greenamer, 
Harries, Katzen, Kowal, Liberman, 
Townley, and other artists of national 
and international stature. 
Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, 495-2387. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Students 
and senior citizens, $1. Children and 
members, free. Free for all on Sat. 
mornings. Starting in September, the 
Harvard University Art Museums will 
begin relocating collections and offices. 
Visitors are urged to call 495-7768 to 
confirm which galleries will be open 
during their visit. Through Nov. 11, “The 
Music Room: Musical Representation 
and Setting in Indian Painting," including 
Indian miniature paintings from the 
Mughal, Rajput, and Punjab Hills schools 
that explore the genre of music and 
painting known as_ ‘‘Ragamala."’ 
Through Nov. 29, ‘Master Drawings and 
Watercolors: The Hofer Collection,"’ in- 
cluding over 50 outstanding drawings 
and watercolors from the 15th to 20th 
centuries. Works by Fra Bartolommeo, 
Bronzino, Carracci, Clouet, Watteau, 
Gainsborough, Wyeth, and others. 
Through Nov. 29, ‘The Arts of Zen 
Buddhism," including Japanese and 
Chinese Zen-influenced sculpture, calli- 
graphy, and painting. Through Jan. 6, 
“The New York School: Paintings from 
the Collection,’ works by some of the 
pioneers of the New York School, 
including important pieces by Rothko, 
Pollock, deKooning, Kline, and Mother- 
well. Through Jan. 6, ‘Oriental, Islamic, 
and Ancient Art from the Collections,” 
including Japanese prints, Iranian and 
Indian miniature paintings, and Greek 
and Egyptian sculpture. Nov. 17 through 
Jan. 6, “Leaves from the Jungle: Tribal 
Arts of India,"’ including sculpture, tex- 
tiles, and ritual objects from the Naga, 
Santal, and Toda tribes of northwestern 
India. 
The Gardner Museum, 280 the 
Fenway, Boston, 566-1401. Open 
Wed. through Sun. from noon to 5 
rd and on Tues. to 9 p.m. 
hrough Jan. 7, “James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler: Paintings, Pastels and Prints,” 
including paintings, prints, pastels, let- 
ters, and memorabilia from the mu- 
seum's collection. The exhibit com- 
memorates the 150th anniversary of 
Whistler's birth. Also, selections from the 
permanent collection. Donation  re- 
quested. 
Hammond Castile Museum, 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-2080. 
Open Mon. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. during Sept. and Oct. Open on 
Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Wed. and Sun. 
from 1 to 4 p.m. during Nov. Admission, 
$3. Senior citizens and children, $2. 
Admission to photography exhibit only, 
free. Through Dec. 31, “Poetry in Black 
and White: Photographs by Manuel 
- Continued on page 26 


October 21,12-3 pm 
Performances, Games, Activiti 


stavaridis gallery 


Contemporary Fine Art 
73 Newbury Street Boston, 353-1681 


PEABODY 
MUSEUM SHOP 


Natural Wood Frames 
Welded Brass 
and Aluminum 
Round Corner Frames 


STANHOPE 


L_F-RAMERS— 


Specialists in classic contemporary framing 


Gold Leaf and Silver Frames 


FrameMica ® 
in 36 colorsNielsen ® 
Aluminum Frames 
Custom Plexi-Boxes 


Personal attention and service to individuals, 
artists and galleries for over 10 years. 
Finely and individually crafted in Museum Standard Materials 


411 Marlborough St. 
at Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
262-0787 


Please visit both our locations 


Mastercard and Visa accepted 


260 Somerville Avenue 
in Union Square 
Somerville, Massachusetts 02143 
666-2000 


The Cambridge Arts Council 
presents 

A juried exhibition and auction of works by 
Massachusetts photographers. 

The exhibition is open now through Friday 
Oct. 12. Gallery hours are Monday through 
Friday 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Also, Auction/Reception at the Reserve, 
Oct. 12, from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

For futher info. call the Coucil at 498-9033 


Origins Gallery of 
Ancient and 
Primitive Art. 
By Appointment Only 


Call 524-4280 


come for the art. 
stay for the day. 


one of new england’s 

most unique collections 

of original art featuring 
american realism and 
naives by more than 
twenty-five regional 

and national artists 

..just one block from the 
harbour in old marblehead. 


open seven days 


Arnould Gallery 
and Framery 


marblehead 
80 washington street 
631-6366 


When it’s your turn 
to Entertain 
For Business 
For Pleasure 


. your first choice 
for perfectly prepared cuisine, 
thoughtful service and intimate, 
inviting settings to reflect your 
discerning taste and care. 
Perfectly. 

Bask in the compliments 

of your guests all evening long! 


861-7549 

20 Waltham St, 
Evening Valet Pa ing 

Rte. 1 N, Dedham 326-361 
Entertainment nightly 


th Lunch 11:30am-2:00pm; Dinner from Spm 


JACKSON: WETHE 
GALLERY 
nationally 


VERN 


Southwest Breese” 


0 Water St.at Market Square 
Newburyport, MA 01950 
2-93 


Fine 
STATTON WILDWOOD 
BERKELEY * MADISON SQUARE 
VIRGINIA MET. AFTERS 


Michel Delacroix 
L’AR 


We feature selected oil paintings, watercolors, litho- 
* day and etchings by Michel Delacroix, Graciela 

odo Boulanger, James Carter, Michel Charpentier, 
Kaiko Moti and Charlotte Reine. 


NEWBURY FINE ARTS 
133 Newbury Street 
536-0210 


The best 
country 
traditions 
live on. 


Early New England 
Craftsmen found 
beauty in utility. 


CouNT 


Country Traditionals specializes in original 
- hardwood furniture and European country antiques. 
132 Dodge St. (Rt..1A) Beverly 927-3106 


320 Boston Post Rd. (Rt. 20) Sudbury 443-7477 
66 Summer St. (Rt. 127) Manchester 526-4356 


ITIONALS 


PURNITURE.P URE AND SIMPLE 


NOILD3SS "XINSZOHd NOLSO SHL 


till Life Comes to Li 
: ~DeCordova Museum, Lincoln, 259-8355 
-DeCordova Museum, Lincoln, 
: 
‘ 
Leary eb Cone Bennett 
| 
4 
i 
| & Wood Folk Art 
Pottery + Baskets* Cards 
1025 TUES-SAT + 12-5 
Rast Main streets 
Georgetowns 
| 
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Alvarez Bravo, Gibson, MacWeeney, 
Boubat, Doineau and Erwitt."’ Also, 
permanent collection of Roman, Medie- 
val, and Renaissance paintings and art 
objects. 

Hart Nautical Gallery, part of the MIT 
Museum, 77 Massachusetts Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 253-4400. Open seven days from 
9 am. to 10 p.m. Through April 30, 
“Robert Fulton: Engineer and Artist," 
Fulton's patent specifications of 1809 
and 1810 for his steamboat. Twenty-one 
drawings and one self-portrait. 

Hayden Gallery, part of the MIT Mu- 


seum, 60 Memorial Dr., Cambridge, 
253-4444. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, free. Oct. 13 
through Nov. 25, “Philip Guston: The 
Last Works." In the Hayden Corridor 
Gallery, “Local Visions IV: Portraits.” 
Dec. 15 through Jan. 27, ‘‘Beth Soll and 
J.C. Hotchkiss: A Photographic Dance." 
In the Hayden Corridor Gallery, ‘Artists 
Musical Scores and Notations." 
Institute of 


955 
Boylston St., Boston, 266-5152. Open 
Wed. through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Fri. until 8 p.m. Admission 


to both the gallery and theater, $2.50. 
Students, senior citizens, and children, 
$1. Free for all on Fri. from 5 to 8 p.m. 
Through Nov. 4, as part of its ongoing 
“Currents” series, the ICA will present 
local and international artists working in 
various mediums whose work repre- 
sents a stream or component of ‘‘Cur- 
rents." The artists included in a stream 
are presented singularly or in small 
groups to emphasize the unique aspects 
of their work. The first stream is /ssues. 
Included in this category are paintings 
by Jack Goldstein and Mark Innerst, 
photography by Joel Peter Witkin, and 


works on paper by Israeli artist Tsibi 


Geva. The second stream is Boston: 


Now. The abstract paintings of Katherine 
Porter will be featured in this category. 
The third stream is Directions. This 
section is meant'to identify artists whose 
work has had a major impact on both 
fellow artists and the general public. 
Included in this section are the photo- 
graphs of Chauncey Hare and works by 
Italian painter Enzo Cucchi. The fourth 
stream is New Works, featuring a major 
installation by internationally acclaimed 
video artist Nam June Paik. 

Through Dec. 23, as a special feature 


is a service 


of 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CULTURAL ALLIANCE 


Charles River Concerts 


presents 
the Boston — Debut 
Ransom Wilson, Flute 
Alan Feinberg, Piano 
Friday, October 12, 8:00 pm 
Jordan Hall at 
New England Conservatory 
featuring 
Vermont Counterpoint 
by Steve Reich 
Tickets: $10.00 & 8.00, 


MUSIC . 
TO YOUR EARS 


(come hear us) 
New England Conservatory 
of Music 
290 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, 02115 - 262-1120 


48 Warren Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 ! 
(617) 482-7494 


Located between 


in the South End 


\ Student & available ) 
TheaterWorks presents The Museum of 
KIN G Transportation 
presents 
E AR “Drivin Dreams: 
by William Shakespeare Cars of the 50 s 
at Larz Anderson Park 
15 Newton Street, Brookline 
Sunday mat. at 2:00 Sunday, 
a.m.-6 p.m. 
until October 8th. 
on espeare issi 
52 St. Botoiph St., Boston Adults: $2 50; 
ox Office Children and Seniors: $1.50 
267-5600 For information: 522-6140 
Make Your Own _—— Boston 
Kind of Music. |__ Classical 
= 
<THE Orchestra 
=music Harry Ellis Dickson 
Music Director 
5th Faneuil Hall Season 


Nov. 7, 9; Mar. 13, 15 
Apr. 10, 12; May 8, 10 
Benjamin Zander, 


Guest Conductor 
Mozart-Handel-Beethoven 
for brochure call 


426-2387 


Berkeley and Clarendon Streets | 


DAVID 


FREE PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


Sept. 30: Nuclear War 
HELEN CALDICOTT 


Oct. 4: yore: in Societ 
ALBERSTA 


Oct. 18: Central American Debate 
JOHN SILBER & RAY BONNER 


FORD HALL FORUM Call 338-5350 


* Save this ad for 10% off Forum Membership 


little Hand) 


Acontemporary comed 
that bridges the eaf and ' Coming 
hearing worlds in sign and Soon / 
voice. 
The Boston Theatre of the we If let you 
Deaf at Northeastern Univ. ow.--- 
437 2247 


from beginning to end.” 


“it’s irresistible... 
malice has never 
been merrier!” 


— Kevin Kelly 
(in his review of the 
New York production) 


ALL MUSIC! ALL FUN! ALL BROADWAY! 


“A really wonderful night on the town ...a delight 
- Judith Crist 


Special Preview Prices and 
Schedule Oct. 14 thru Oct. 23 


For tickets and information 


FTERRACE ROOM 
THE BOSTON PARK PLAZA 


OPENS OCT. 24 


call 357-8384 


The Joint is Jumpin 


October 4-November 3 
with 
Fats Waller’s 


& AIN'T 
MISBEHAVIN’ 


The FATS WALLER Musical Show 


a musical romp through the 30’s and 40’s 
with over thirty Fats Waller songs 
such as ‘‘Honeysuckle Rose,’’ 
**Jitterbug Waltz,’’ 

‘*I’ve Got a Feeling I’m Falling,’’ 
‘*Mean to Me,’’ 

‘*Keeping Out of Mischief Now’’... 


of ‘‘Currents,” ICA will present three video 
series: Revising Romance: New Feminist 
Video, a four-hour videotape series that 
explores recent attitudes and per- 
spectives on media, illusion, and self- 
identification; Mediated Narratives, a 
program that addresses the shifting 
political and cultural attitudes in broad- 
cast television; and Video Art Inter- 
national, 60 minutes of video by artists 
from around the world. Call the ICA for 
video schedules. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (MIT) Museum, 265 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, 253-4444. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, free. Through Oct. 31, ‘All 
Mankind," photographs taken through- 
out the world by photojournalist Gordon 
Converse. Through Oct. 31, “Flowers as 
Images: Abstractions Through a Macro- 
lens,’ photographs of flowers emphasiz- 
ing composition, lighting, form, texture, 
and color. Through Nov. 16, “Etched in 
Sunlight: Samuel V. Chamberlain,” 
works by the American etcher, litho- 
grapher, photographer, and author. 
Through Feb. 28, ‘Weavings of 
Guatemala," an exhibit of early 20th cen- 
tury ceremonial and everyday clothing. 
Ongoing exhibit includes ‘A Bunch of 
Electricals: An MIT Electrical Engineer- 
ing Retrospective,"’ and ‘Math in 3D: 
Geometric Sculptures by Morton C. 
Bradley, 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, 267-9377. Museum (includ- 
ing west wing) open on Tues., Thurs., 
Fri., Sat., and Sun. from 10 a.m. to5p.m., 
and on Wed. until 10 p.m. West ig 
only open on Thurs. and Fri. from 5 to 1 
p.m. Admission, $4 during hours when 
the entire museum is open, and $3 when 
only the west wing is open. Senior 
citizens, $3. Children under 16 and 
members, free. Free for all on Sat. from 
10 a.m. to noon. Through Sept. 30, 10 
Painters and Sculptors Draw,” including 
works by Diebenkorn, Dine, Johns, 
Oldenburg, Katz, Kelly, Lichtenstein, 
Rauschenberg, Rosenquist and 
Twombly. Through Oct. 14, ‘The Modern 
Art of the Print: Selections from the 
Collection of Lois and Michael Torf,"’ 
including works by Munch and the 
German expressionists, Cubist prints by 
Picasso and Braque, and contemporary 
prints from the 1960s to the present. 
Through March 31, ‘Carved and Paint- 
ed: New England Country Arts from the 
Collection of Bertram K. and Nina 
Fletcher Little.'' Oct. 31 through Jan. 6, 
“The Frits and Rita Markus Collection of 
European Ceramics and Enamels,’’ in- 
cluding over 110 pieces dating from 
1660 to 1785. Plates, bowls, tankards, 
snuff boxes, teapots, and other utilitarian 
objects will be on display. Nov. 14 
through Jan. 13, “Edgar Degas: The 
Painter as Printmaker,”’ an exhibit featur- 
ing over 200 impressions from etchings 
and lithographs that explore the artist's 
inventive use of printmaking. Feb. 6 
through March 31, ‘From Regency to 
Empire: French Prints and Illustrated 
Books 1715 to 1814." Also, selections 
from the permanent collection. 
Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
Marrett Rd., Lexington, 861-6559. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30, “‘The Dionne Quintuplet Craze: 
A 1930s Phenomenon,” an exhibit of 
original ephemera and objects con- 
nected with the Dionne Quintuplets. 
Through Oct. 28, ‘Pewter in American 
Life, 1635 to 1875,"" a comprehensive 
survey of three centuries of pewter 
making in America and Great Britain. 
Through Jan. 13, “Unearthing New 
England's Past: The Ceramic Evidence," 
ceramics discovered on 10 New England 
sites dating from the 17th to the 19th 
centuries. Through March 3, “Charles M. 
Russell, Artist of the American West,” 
including paintings, sculpture, drawings, 
and illustrated letters by the artist. Oct. 
28 through April 14, “Sitting Ducks: 
Wildfowl Decoys from the Shelburne 
Museum,” including over 70 decoys 
dating from 1800 to 1940 by many of 
America’s most notable carvers. 
Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston, 742-6088. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 5 p:m., and on Fri. 
until 10 p.m. Open on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $5. Children and senior 
citizens, $3. Members, free. Through 
Oct. 8, ‘Native Harvests: Plants in 
American Indian Life,"’ an exhibit featur- 
ing over 80 objects from tribes across 
the United States, showing the many 
ways Native Americans have tradition- 
ally used plants and herbs. Through Jan. 
13, ‘‘Confiscated,"’ an exhibit of objects 
seized by US Customs in an effort to halt 
the commercial -exploitation of en- 
dangered wildlife. Oct. 4 through Jan. 
20, ‘‘A Touching Experience,” featuring 
sculpture in various media selected for 
their tactile qualities. Nov. 2 through Feb. 
23, ‘The Dinosaur Show,"’ a parade of 
dinosaurs of every shape and descrip- 
tion. Includes life-sized dinosaur skel- 
etons made from junk auto parts by 
sculptor Jim Gary; paintings and 
sculpture by 19th-century artists Charles 
R. Knight and Benjamin Hawkins; and 
work by a variety of other artists and 
sculptors. Nov. 10 through Feb. 23, 
“Marine Photographs,” a series of dra- 
matic underwater photographs of 
marine life in the South Pacific by Chris 
Newbert. Nov. 10 through Feb. 23, 
“Pressed on Paper: Fish Rubbings and 
Nature Prints,"’ featuring prints of fish, 
invertebrae, and plants created by 
members of the Nature Printing Society. 
Dec. 22 through Jan. 20, “In Touch: 
Printing and Writing for the Blind,” an 
exhibit tracing the development of read- 
ing and writing systems for the blind 
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from the 18th century to the present. 

Rose Art Museum, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, 647-2403. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 


and 20th-Century Photographers,” in- 


7 
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ERIC ORNER 


through March 3, ‘37th Annual Boston 
Printmakers National Exhibition."’ March 
17 through April 21, “Boston Area 
Painting Exhibition."’ May 5 though June 
16, “8th Annual Patrons and Friends 
Exhibition: Katherine Porter."’ 

Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, 141 Cambridge 
St., Boston, 227-3956. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 am. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, free. Oct. 4 through Dec. 31, 
“A Photographic Intimacy: The 
Portraiture of Rooms 1865 to 1900," an 
exhibit featuring vintage 19th-century 
photographs of New England rooms. 
This exhibit is presented in conjunction 
with the Photographic Resource Center. 
Wellesiey College Museum, Jewett 
Arts Center, Wellesley, 253-0320, ext. 
2051. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. Through Oct. 14, 
“Master Prints from the 16th through the 
20th centuries,’ and ‘French Art of the 
19th Century," both featuring selections 
from the museum's permanent collec- 
tion. Through Jan. 20, ‘‘The Permanent 
Collection,"’ a group of Old Master, 20th- 
century, and American paintings and 
sculpture. Oct. 19 through Nov. 27, 
‘Master Works on Paper," prints, draw- 
ings, and watercolors by Rembrandt, 
Matisse, Picasso, Rauschenberg, and 
others. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 
St., Worcester, 799-4406. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Through Oct. 14, “Factory Valleys: 
Photographs: of Lee Friedlander,’ a 
photographic survey of the factory town 
and factory workers. Through Jan. 31, 
“The Lane Collection,” including over 80 
paintings dating from 1907 to 1964 that 
survey the birth and development of 
American modernism. Works by Georgia 
O'Keefe, Marsden Hartley, Charles 
Sheeler, Arthur Dove, and Stuart Davis. 
Through Feb. 28, ‘Paul Klee from the 
Guggenheim: The Bauhaus Years,”’ in- 
cluding a selection of paintings and 
drawings which survey Klee's years of 
teaching at the Bauhaus. Oct. 3 through 
Nov. 25, ‘‘Action/Precision: The New 
Direction-New York, 1955 to 1960,"’ an 
exhibit focusing on the second genera- 
tion of Abstract Expressionist painters. 
Nov. 6 through Jan. 6, “Canaletto: 
Vedute,"’ including over 33 images by 
the renowned 18th-century Italian artist 
Canaletto. Dec. 13 through Feb. 10, 
“Reading Drawings: A Selection from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum,” includ- 
ing works by ODuUrer, Tintoretto, 
Gainsborough, Turner, Braque and 
Hockney. Jan. 15 through March 3, 
“Puns, Parodies and Prattfalls: The 
Humor of Old Japan," an exhibit of 
Japanese woodblock prints. March 27 
through June 9, “John Frederick 
Kensett: An American Master 1816 to 
1872,"' an exhibit of over 80 paintings 
and drawings by one of the most 
successful and influential landscape 
painters of 19th-century America. 


Footlight parade 


THEATER 


There's no business like show business, 
right? If you want first-hand evidence, 
below are listed Boston's ample op- 
portunities for watching the footlight 
parade. And just remember, there's a 
broken heart for every light on Tremont 
Street. 


The Alley Theater, 1253 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge, 492-9567. Curtain time, 
Thurs. through Sat., 8 p.m. Matinee on 
Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets, $8. Students and 
senior citizens, $7. Season subscriptions 
and group rates available. 
Through Oct. 27, Geniuses. Actor's 
benefit performance on Oct. 21 at 8 


p.m. 
Nov. 1 through Dec. 15, Still Life. Actor's 
benefit on Dec. 9 at 8 p.m. 


Oct. 16 through 20, Travels Through 
New England: Spring 1984, written 
and performed by Spalding Gray. Co- 
sponsored by the Boston Film/Video 
Foundation. 

Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., 

Boston, 720-3434 (tickets) or 426-6912 

Curtain time, Tues. 


Jan. 10 through Feb. 23, Top Girls. 
Actor's benefit on Feb. 17 at 8 p.m. 
Feb. 28 through April 13, Lone- 
star/Laundry & Bourbon. Actor's ben- 
efit on April 7 at 8 p.m. 

April 18 through June 1, The Middle 
Ages. Actor's benefit on May 26 at 8 


p.m. (information). 
American Repertory Theater Com- through Fri.,8 p.m. Curtain times on Sat., 
pany, Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle St., 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. Curtain time on Sun., 
Cambridge, 547-8300. Curtain time, 7:30 p.m. Matinee on Sun., 3 p.m. 


Tickets, $13.50 to $19.50. 

Through Oct. 26, Sister Mary Ignatius 
Explains it All for You and The Actor's 
Nightmare. 

Charlestown Working Theater, 442 

Bunker Hill St., Charlestown, 242-3534. 

Curtain time on Fri. and Sat., 8 p.m. 

Matinee on Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, $6. 

Students and senior citizens, $5. 

Oct. 12 through Nov. 4, Talking With. 

Nov. 16 through Dec. 9, production to be 
announced. 

Colonial Theater, 106 Boylston St., 

Boston, 426-9366. Details unavailable at 

press time. Call for information. 

Nov. 19 through Dec. 15, Gigi. 


Tues. through Sun., 8 p.m. Matinees on 

Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, $9 to $20. 

Nov. 23 through Feb. 8, The King Stag. 
Opening night, Nov. 28 at 7 p.m. 

Dec. 7 through Feb. 8, Endgame. 
Opening night, Dec. 12 at 7 p.m. 

Jan. 11 through Feb. 18, Jacques and his 
Master. Opening night, Jan. 16 at 7 


p.m. 
Feb. 22 through March 17, the CIVIL 
warS. Opening night, Feb. 27 at 7 p.m. 
May 10 through June 2, Love's Labour's 
Lost. Opening night, May 15 at 7 p.m. 
The Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 
Hemenway St., Boston, 536-6340. Cur- 
tain time, 8 p.m. Matinee on Sun., 3 p.m- 


Tickets, $5. Students and senior * Dec. 19 through Jan. 6, Jerry's Girls. 

citizens, $3. Double Edge Theater, 48 Main St., 

Oct. 12 through 14, The Merchant of | Somerville, 776-9474. Curtain time, 8 
Venice. p.m. Details unavailable at press time. 


Call for information. 
In Nov., Had She Spoken, German 
monologues in translation. 
The French Library, 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, 266-4351. The French Li- 
brary Puppet Troupe performs for chil- 
dren in French, with an English-speaking 
master of ceremonies. Curtain time, 3 
p.m. Tickets, $1. Members, free. 
Oct. 27, Guignol Goes Back to School. 
Huntington Theater Company, Boston 
University Theater, 264 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, 266-3913. Curtain time, Tues. 
through Sat., 8 p.m. Matinees on Wed., 
Sat., and Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, $10 to 
$19.50. Previews for You Never Know, 
Sept. 29 through Oct. 2. Opening night, 
Oct. 3. Previews for Twelfth Night, Dec. 1 
through 4. Opening night, Dec. 5. 
Previews for Uncle Vanya, Jan. 12 
through 15. Opening night, Jan. 16. 
Terra Nova, March 9 


Boston Shakespeare Company, 52 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, 267-5600. Curtain 
time, Tues. through Sat., 8 p.m. Matinee 
on Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, Tues. through 
Thurs., and matinees, $15 and $17. 
Tickets on Fri. and Sat., $17 and $19. 
Season subscriptions available. 
Matinees arranged for student groups. 
Call 267-5630 for information. Previews 
for People are Living There, Oct. 25 
through 28. Opening night, Oct. 30. 
Previews for Comedy of Errors, Nov. 23 
through 25. Opening night, Nov. 27. 
Previews for Uncle's Dream, Jan. 17 
through 20. Opening night, Jan. 22. 
Previews for Richard I, Feb. 28 through 
March 3. Opening night, March 5. 
Previews for The Glass Menagerie, April 
11 through 14. Opening night, April 16 
Call for times and ticket prices. 

Oct. 31 through Nov. 18, People are 


Living There Previews for 
Nov. 28 through Dec. 16, Comedy of — through 12. Opening night, March 13 
Errors. Previews for The Plough and Stars, May 


25 through 28. Opening night, May 29. 

No previews on Mon. Call for per- 

formance times and ticket prices. 

Oct. 4 through 21, You Never Know. 

Dec. 6 through 23, Twelfth Night. 

Jan. 17 through Feb. 3, Uncle Vanya. 

March 14 through 31, Terra Nova. 

May 30 through June 16, The Plough and 

Stars 

ImprovBoston, 35 Line St., Cambridge, 

576-2306. Comedy sketches, songs, 

political satire, and improvisations. Pro- 

gram changes each week. Regular 
Continued on page 28 


Jan. 23 through Feb. 10, Uncle's Dream. 

March 6 through 24, Richard Il. 

April 17 through May 5, The Glass 
Menagerie. 

Boston Theater Group, 67 Newbury 

St., Boston, 395-4443. Curtain time, 

Thurs. through Sat., 8 p.m. Tickets, $7. 

Call for performance dates and loca- 

tions. 

In Dec., Seasons. 

The Brattle Performance Series, the 

Brattle Theater, 40 Brattle St., Cam- 

bridge, 876-4226. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 

Tickets, $9.50. 


DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS, INC. 
1837 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE (LOWER LEVEL) 
LEXINGTON - 617 863-1597 
TUESDAY-SATURDAY 10:00-5:00 
A COOPERATIVE ART GALLERY 
ALLEN « BLAKE * CARLSON « CASS « DAYTON « EDDY 
EINSTEIN * GALE * HATCH « HILPERT * MARTIN « PETERS 
PRIMAVERA « SAVENOR WARSHAWER WHITE 


SOLID WOOD DECOYS 
REG. $95, Now $ 695 


**MALLARD” 


ALL 14" 
LONG 


MALLARD DRAKE (ILLUSTRATED), MALLARD HEN, 
- PINTAIL DRAKE, PINTAIL HEN, WOOD DUCK 


Traditional hand-painted ducks in authentic colors. These solid 
hand-sculptured decoys have all the details of others costing up to $300. 


$16.95 each, 2 or more only $14.95 


A unique purchase enables us to offer them at this incredible price 
PLUS $3.50 POSTAGE AND HANDLING. ($2.50 per additional) 


SEND CHECK/M.0O. S%z"(@S) SEND NAME, NO. & EXP. DATE. 


LONDON ANTIQUES (DEPT. 187) 2-4 
930 E. Stret, San Diego, CA 92101 WEEKS 
TOLL FREE - PH. 1-800-223-8579 DELIVERY 


Full money back guarantee if not entirely satisfied. 


contemporary french artists 
OANeS current showing 
Franta 
September 28 to October 28, 1984 
by appointment 


Cambridge, MA 02138 Tel. 868-0872 


Stux Gallery 
36 Newbury St Boston 
02116 617/267.7300 


Creative 
Professional 


agalle Photography 
specializing in at Affordable prices 
significant 139 Pleasant Street 
contemporary Marblehead MA 01945 
art Works. 631-5849 


Unique in Boston 


Sense the Spirit 
Feel the Pride 
Behold the Beauty 
Of the American Indian 
Tradition 


Quality art, crafts and jewelry 


SEVEN FEATHERS INDIAN ARTS 


TWO SEVENTY NINE NEWBURY STREET BOSTON (617) 262-7210 


ORIGINAL 
SCULPTURE 


“AMANTS” 
Flowers A lovers. 


Paintings Graphics 
Gauche 


Serigraphs Bronzes 


- Exclusively At 


Bloch Gallery 


j 26 Atlantic Avenue Marblehead 01945 
617-631-7477 
*Please call Stuart Bloch for prices and portfolio appointments. 


CAROL SEBOLD 


Full-color poster depicting a Camden 
impression. Border color is dark blue. 
Overall size, 20” x 28”. $24 ppd. 
Visit our Bayview Gallery to see a 
selection of original watercolors by 
Carol Sebold and other coastal artists. 


THE PINE TREE 
SHOP 


and 


BAYVIEW 
GALLERY 


33 Bayview Street 
Camden, Maine 04843 
P.O. Box PH 
Telephone (207) 236-4534 
custom framings 
limited edition prints 
original art 


Ze 


H3GO190 ‘I LYWd ‘SAIS NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


< 
Through Oct. 14, “The Color of Time: 
Video Sculpture by Nam June Paik," Sy 
including TV Cello, TV Bra, Video Fish, te 
TV Clock and TV Buddha. Also, new Mg 
: work by the artist. Oct. 28, through Dec. i 
: 16, “Selections from the Permanent i. 
Collection: Forty Americans 1860 to 1940 2 
Marin, Stuart Davis, Max Weber, East- x 
man Johnson, and Reginald Marsh. 
Photographs by Alvarez Bravo, Kertesz, 3 
Strand, Doisneau, Weegee, Boubat, 
Erwitt, Frank, and Meyerowitz. Jan. 27 
: 
ff 
Lj 
| 
| Speak to Us. 
NA p a 
1000 WO S 
Rte. 16 Wellesley Sq. en 
‘Near the Wellesley Inn 
(617) 237-3434 
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Continued from page 27 
lormances on Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at 
Ryles, 212 Hampshire St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge. Tickets, $5, one-drink mini- 
mum. Special performances as follows. 
Oct. 4, Prop night. Audience members 
bringing props admitted for half-price. 
Nov. 15, two-year anniversary celebra- 
tion. 
Laurie/Merrick Theaters, Spingold 
Theater Complex, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, 894-4343. Curtain time, Wed. 
through Sat., 8 p.m. Curtain time on 
Sun., 7 p.m. Tickets, $4. 
Oct. 10 through 14, Fifth of July: 
Nov. 14 through 18, Nora. 
Nov. 28 through Dec. 2, The Importance 


of Being Earnest. 

Feb. 20 through 24, New Brandeis One- 
Act Plays. 

March 27 through 31, Bent. 

April 17 through 21, Breakdown Lane. 

Little Flags Theater, 22 Sunset St., 

Roxbury, 232-2666. Curtain time, Thurs. 

through Sat., 8 p.m. Tickets on Thurs., $5 

and $8. Tickets on Fri., $5.50 and $9. 

Tickets on Sat., $6 and $10. Student, 

senior citizen, and group rates available. 

Call for information. 

Through Oct. 13, New Rise of the Master 
Race. At the Palace Road Auditorium, 
Massachusetts College of Art, Palace 
Rd. and Tetlow St., Boston. 

In Nov. and Dec., Boston Remembers. 


Are You Ready For Today's 
Career Opportunities? 


* Basic Electronics 

Advanced Electronics 

* Radio & Television 

« Industrial/Robotic Electronics 
* Digital/Computers 

Micro Processors 

* Communications 

«FCC Electronics 


NEW DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 
BEGIN NEXT MONTH 


ommonwealth Ave Boston. 


(GB can 783-1197 GS 


REGISTER NOW 
TERM STARTING SOON 


WORKSHOP 


* Theatre Arts Certificate Program 

+ Stage & Camera Acting & Speech 
Self Improvement for “NonActors” 
e Special Youth Classes 


DAYS OR EVENINGS 


Free Brochure 
40 Boylston st. 
Boston 02116 
\ 423-7313 
OUR 27TH YEAR 


at BOSTON COLLEGE 
Thursday, Oct. 4 DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 
University Theater Poems 
Wednesday, Oct. 10 JAMES TOBIN 


University Theater 


Thursday, Oct. 18 


Gasson Hall “‘Resenting the Past” 

YEAR OF THE LIBRARY LECTURE 
Wednesday, Oct. 24 DENISE LEVERTOV 

Gasson Hall Poems 
A WOMEN’S STUDIES 
COMMITTEE READING 

Thursday, Nov. 29 PETER ARNOTT 

Gasson Hall Marionette Theater (for Adults) 

Oedipus the King 


All events at 8:00 P.M., free. 


HUMANITIES SERIES 


“Full Posperity or Stagflation?”’ 
ALICE BOURNEUF LECTURE 


DENIS DONOGHUE 


552-3739 for more information. 


‘Boston Shakespeare Company 


Tina Packer, Artistic Director 


SAVE 20%... AND MORE! 
SHAKESPEARE... AND MORE!! 


On tour to various neighborhoods in 
Boston. Call for information. 

Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston, 

742-8703. Curtain time, Wed. through 

Fri., 8 p.m. Curtain time on Sat., 8: 

p.m. Matinee on Sat., 5 p.m. Matinee on 

Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets on Wed. and Thurs., 

$7. Tickets on Fri., $8.50. Tickets on Sat., 

$9.50. Matinees, $8. Exceptions as 
noted. 

Through Oct. 15, The Belle of Amherst. 
Curtain time, Sun. and Mon., 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $8. 

Through Oct. 28, Another Part of the 
Forest. 

Oct. 31 through Dec. 2, Handy-Dandy. 

Dec. 5 through 23, A Child's Christmas in 
Wales. 

Merrimack Repertory Theater, Lowell 

Memorial Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack 

St., Lowell, 453-3926. Curtain time, Tues. 

through Sat., 8 p.m. Matinee on Wed., 2 

p.m. Matinee on Sun., 4 p.m. Tickets, 

Tues. through Fri., and matinee on Sun., 

$12. Tickets on Sat., $14. Matinee on 

Wed., $8. 

Dec. 11 through 30, A Christmas Carol. 
At Mahoney Hall, University of Lowell. 

Feb. 26 through March 10, Stagestruck. 

March 22 through Aprit 7, Raisin in the 


Sun. 

May 17 through June 2, A Little Night 
Music. 

Mobius Theater Company, 354 Con- 

gress St., Boston, 542-7416. Experimen- 

tal theater. Performance times and ticket 
prices as noted. 

Through Oct. 13, Female Parts: A 
Woman Alone/Tomorrow's News, per- 
formed by TheaterWorks. Curtain 
time, 8 p.m. Tickets, $6. 

Oct. 18 through 20, Nightsong. Curtain 
time, 8 p.m. Tickets, $5. 

Nov. 9 through 18, Relative Condition. 
Curtain time, Fri. through Sun., 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $6. 

Dec. 7 through 15, Boston Performance 
Artists, Inc. Performance times to be 
announced. Call for information. 

MIT Dramashop, Kresge Little Theater, 

opposite 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge, 253-2877. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 

Admission, free. Coffee hour and critique 

following performances. 

Oct. 4 through 6, An Evening of One-Act 
Plays. 

MIT Shakespeare Ensemble, Sala de 

Puerto Rico, MIT Student Center, op- 

posite 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge, 253-2903. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 

Call for ticket prices. 

Oct. 25 through 30, Twelfth Night. 

The New Ehrlich Theater, 539 Tremont 

St., Boston, 482-6316. Curtain time, 

Wed. through Sat., 8 p.m. Matinee on 

Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets, $6 to $11. 

Through Nov. 3, Angels Fall. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 15, ‘dentity Crisis 
and The Nature and Purpose of the 
Universe. 

Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 

Park, Newton, 964-3424. The New Rep- 

ertory Project, resident theater com- 

pany, offers performances as follows. 

Curtain time on Thurs., 8:30 p.m. Curtain 

time, Fri. through Sun., 8 p.m. Tickets, 

$5. Students and senior citizens, $4.50. 

Oct. 25 through Nov. 11, The Mound 
Builders. 

Children's theater series on Sun. at 2 

p.m. Tickets, $3.50. Children, $3. Co- 


From Theaterworks’s production of King Lear 


sponsored by Arts in the Parks. Season 

subscriptions available. 

Oct. 28, Beauty and the Beast, per- 
formed by the National Marionette 
Theater. At the Countryside School, 
191 Dedham St., Newton. 

Dec. 9, Country Mouse/City Mouse, 
performed by the New England Thea- 
ter Guild for Children. 


Nickerson Theater, Accord Park Dr., 
Norwell, 871-2400. Curtain time, Tues. 
through Thurs., 8 p.m. Curtain time on 
Fri. and Sat., 8:30 p.m. Curtain time on 


Sun., 7 p.m. Matinee on Sun., 2 p.m. 
Tickets, $12 and $15. Season subscrip- 
tions available. 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 10, You Can't Take 
it With You. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 15, / Do! / Do! 

Dec. 26 through Jan. 26, Towards Zero. 

Feb. 6 through March 9, / Ought to be in 
Pictures. 

March 20 through April 20, The Price. 

May 1 through June 1, Life with Father. 

Northeastern University Division of 

Fine Arts, 102 the Fenway, Boston, 

437-2249. Curtain time, 8 p.m. Per- 

formance locations and ticket prices as 

noted. 

Oct. 9, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
performed by Shakespeare & Com- 
pany. Tickets, $8. Students and senior 
citizens, $4. At Alumni Auditorium, 
Northeastern University. 

Oct. 26 and 27, AM/AM or The 
Articulated Man, performed by Ping 
Chong and the Fiji Company. Tickets, 
$10. Students and senior citizens, $5. 
At the Studio Theater, Northeastern 
University. 

Nuncio Flash Theater Company, c/o 

Straight Line Studio, 115 Kingston St., 

Boston, 338-6931. Details of per- 

formances unavailable at press time. 

Call for information. 

In Nov., Daring Young Men in their Flying 
Machines, a rock opera. 

In Dec., Desire Caught by the Tail. 

Shubert Theater, 265 Tremont St., 

Boston, 426-4520 (information) or 


‘236-0300 (tickets). Curtain time, Mon. 


through Sat., 8 p.m. Matinees on Wed. 
and Sat., 2 p.m. Ticket prices as noted. 
Through Nov. 3, 42nd Street. Tickets.. 

Continued on page 30 


Michael Sirota, Managing Director 


Athol Fugard's 


People Are Living 


Oct. 25 - Nov. 11 


Shakespeare's 


The Comedy of Errors 


Nov. 29 - Dec. 16 


The 1984 — 1985 Mainstage Season 


There 


American Premiere! Dostoevsky’s 


Uncle’s Dream 


Jan. 17 - Feb. 3 


with Deb Brady 


Shakespeare's 


RICHAROTI 


Feb. 28 — Mar. 17 


Tennessee Williams’ 


SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE OVER 20%! 


Fri eve, 8 pm Tues, Wed, Thurs, 8 pm 
Sat eve, 8 Vy Sun matinee at 2 pm 
SAVE OVER 20% SAVE OVER 30% 
s Reg $95 NOW $75 Reg $85 NOW $60 
CALL NOW, 267-5600 
q For convenient use of your MC, VISA, or AMEX. Or use this coupon to order now by mail. ; 
Boston Shakespeare Co., Subscription Office 52 St. Botolph St., Boston, MA 02116 P : 
YES! Please reserve subscription seats for (day) J 
Oeve Omatat $______ per seat, fga 
Name 
Address 

City State Zip 
Phone | 
ChargemyMCO Visa) AMEXO) 
Card # Bank # Exp 
All sales final 
0 Enclosed is my check to Boston Shakespeare Co. Dates may change. 


q 
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8-10 PM on Sundays 


SHOPPING PLAZA. @ 


Win one of 17 museum 
memberships during 
Prudential Center’s 
‘Salute to Museum 
Goers Month’’! 


Simply fill out an 
entry blank at one of the Prudential Shopping 
Plaza’s 35 specialty shops and restaurants. You 
may win 12 months of free admission to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Museum of Science, 
the New England Aquarium, or the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. Each of the 17 winners will 
also receive discounts at the museum’s gift 
shops, invitations to members-only events, and 
a subscription to the museum’s newsletter. 

Plus many other members’ benefits. 


. © THE PRUDENTIAL SHOPPING PLAZA. @ THE PRUDENTIAL 


So visit the Prudential Shopping Plaza and fill out an entry blank! You might just join a 
culture club! Drawings for museum memberships will be held October 15 & 30, 1984. 


Festivities during Prudential Center’s ‘‘Salute to Museum Goers Month” include art exhibits, concerts, and demonstrations 
by local sculptors. Come join in the celebration! 


‘*Fall in New England”’ 
A display of unique artifacts from Old Sturbridge Village, Essex Insti- 
tute, House of Seven Gables, Salem Witch Museum, Peabody Museum 
of Salem, and Salem Maritime National Historic Site. October 5—- 
November 2. Open daily and Sundays. Prudential Tower Lobby 


“Sculptors on Review” 
A special one-day exhibition featuring over 60 sculptures, with the 
artists in attendance. Plus an afternoon of musical entertainment pro- 
vided by the French Library Chamber Players, Music Design, Top 
Shelf, and Baked Fresh Daily. Presented by Meri Goyette. Thursday, 
October 11. Noon-6 PM. (Raindate: October 12). North Plaza “Then Artwork’ 
An exhibit of batiks, masks, prints, and life-size sculptures by seven- 
An exhibit of paintings, photographs, and sculptures by Boston-area teen teenagers from the Neighborhood Arts Center’s Teen Apprentice- 
artists exhibiting together as ‘“The ARC’’. October 17—October 31. ship Program. Through October 14. Open daily and Sundays. East 
Open daily and Sundays. East Arcade Showcases Arcade Showcases 


‘Works by ARC Artists”’ 


THE PRUDENTIAL SHOPPING PLAZA 


‘‘Artists-in-Residence”’ 

Six local sculptors, working in stone, wood, and clay, discuss their 
works-in-progress with Prudential Shopping Plaza visitors. Monday— 
Friday, 11 AM—6 PM. Throughout the Fall. Prudential Art Studio, 
East Arcade 


THE PRUDENTIAL SHOPPING PLAZA. 


Owned by Prudential insurance Company of America and managed by R.M. Bradley & Co, Inc. . 
e Featuring Saks Fifth Avenue, Lord and Taylor, The Sheraton-Boston Hotel, and many fine specialty shops, restaurants, and services. Most stores open 9:50 AM - 6:00 PM. Monday and Wednesday nights until 9:00 PM. 
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AUDIO 


... the Applause Continues! 


Boston’s Center for Quality 
New & Used Components 
We Buy, Sell & Trade. 


= 


CONSERVATORY BAND 


“...and upbeat and exultant ensemble.’’ New York Times 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7, 8:00 P.M. 


in cooperation with the Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel 
at Sanders Theater, Cambridge 


Tickets: $10, $8, ($5 for students at the door) 
Mail Orders to Aaron & Gorden Concert Management 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston MA 02116, Tel. 262-2724 
Check, M/C, VISA. For further information, call 354-2884 


~ 


SOF 


Store hours: 
Mon. thru Thurs. 11-7 
Fri., Sat. 11-6. Closed Sundays. 


225 Newbury St., Boston 236-4646 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


COMMUNITY BIKE 


FALL 


cr 


2 
CYCLES 
WPEUCEOT 


Peugot 


PH-I0OL 
Reg. $260.00 
Sale $230.00 
P-8 
Reg. $229.95 
Sale $209.95 


Citadel Locks 


only $20.00 with purchase 
of any of above bicycles 


Come early for best selection 
Check at either of our locations 
for close-out specials 


542-8623 
490 Tremont St. 


at intersection of Berkeley St. 


Bridgestone 


Regulus 
Reg. $239.95 
Sale $219.95 
Spica 
Reg. 269.95 


Oct. 30 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2 


Jan. 30 


Feb. 8-Feb. 24 


Mar. 28-Apr. 13 


Asian Media and Performing Arts Series 


The Massachusetts College of Art will present programs throughout 
the year: the following are only a few of the highlights of this exciting 

series: 
Oct. 23 


for full details. 


Boxer Rebellion. 


incorporate med 


ression of one individual’s flight and a history 


im 
of Viet Nam itself. 


For further information on these and other exciting programs, 
regular office hours, or wtite Asian Series, Massachusetts College of Art, 621 Hunti 

Ave., Boston, 02115. Be sure to ask about our money saving Series Ticket also available at the 
Arts Boston Ticket Booth, Quincy Market. 


THE PERFORMING ARTS COMPANY OF THE 
PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF CHINA. A rare evening 

of music, acrobatics and dance. 

AN EVENING OF ASIAN DANCE. Exciting 
performances of Indian, Cambodian, Mongolian, Chinese 
and Japanese Dance styles. 

ASIAN AMERICAN FILM FESTIVAL. Nine films - 
by and about Asians and Asian Americans. Call 232-1555 


KABUKI DANCE. Haruki Fujimoto, choreographer 
and lion dancer in the Prince/Sondheim production 
Pacific Overtures will demonstrate and explain Kabuki 
dance and movement traditions. 

MALICE OF EMPIRE. This dramatic work by 
Chinese playwright Yao Hsin-Nung will be performed in 
English. Malice of Empire is a drama of court ao 
5 the fall of the Manchu Dynasty on the eve of the 


TALES OF KIEW. Vietnamese 
Paul Quan, and Arnold Iger, 
ia an 


rformance artist 


theater to weave an 


, call 232-1555, ext. 355, during 


Sale 239.95 
Reg. $30.00 


267-3763 
175 Mass. Ave. 


Near Berklee School of Music 


Discover... 


Enjoy Great Chinese food? 


Take a break from the hectic pace 
ase leave the pressures 
@ of work and school 


behind. Just 60: minutes at the Aqua Retreat Center 
will leave you feeling more relaxed and refreshed 


than you ever thought possible. 


Hydro-Massage Switch Music Switch Light Switch 


of everyday living... 


BOSTON 


390 Comm. Ave. 
Free Garage Parking 


536-0420 
CAMBRIDGE 


149 Alewite Brook Pkwy. 
Luncheon Served Daily 


491-5377 


WE 
DELIVER! 


of light and sound. 


Whether you're a business executive, a professional 
athlete, a college student or a senior citizen, 
relaxation floating can help you feel better and deal 
more calmly and effectively with everyday problems. 


Our floatation tanks — 
=> which hold about ten inches of 
warm Epsom salt-concentrated water — provide a 

soothing, restful environment free from the distractions 


And floating is more than 
just a great way to relax; 
hospitals now use it to 
treat tension headaches, 
chronic pain...even high 
blood pressure. 

Discover why New 


Hatch - opens easily trom 
inside and outside of tank 


Englanders are getting 
into floati 


. Come in today for a tour of the center or 
call 787-3511 for our free brochure, or directions. 


Aqua Retreat Center 
214 Market Street, 787-35 Brighton, MA 02135 


Continued from page 28 
$20 to $37.50. 
In Nov., Torch Song Trilogy. Call for 
dates and ticket prices. 
In Dec., Zorba. Call for dates and ticket 
prices, 
Spingold Theater, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, 894-4343. Curtain time, Wed. 
through Sat., 8 p.m. Curtain time on 
Sun., 7 p.m. Matinees, on dates as 
noted, 10 a.m. No evenina performances 
on dates of matinees, exceptions as 
noted. Ticket prices as noted. Student 
and senior citizen discounts for 
matinees only 
Oct. 17 throuah 27, Major Barbara. 
Matinees on Oct. 24 and 25. Tickets, 


$6. 

Nov. 7 through 11, Woza Albert! 
Matinees on Nov. 8 and 9, evening 
performances as well on these dates. 
Tickets, $12. 

Dec. 5 through 15, Comedy of Errors. 
Matinees on Dec. 12 and 13. Tickets, 


Feb. . 17 through March 9, Tartuffe. 
Matinees on March 6 and 7. Tickets, 


$6. 

April 24 through May 4, Company. 
Matinees on May 1 and 2. Tickets, 
$7.50. 

Theater-in-Process, c/o Cambridge 

Center for Adult Education, 42 Brattle 

St., Cambridge, 547-6789. Plays by local 

authors performed in the Blacksmith 

House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Cur- 

tain time on Sat., 8 p.m. Curtain time on 

Sun., 6 p.m. Tickets, $5. Students and 

senior citizens, $2. 

Oct. 27 through Nov. 11, My Blue 
Heaven. 

The Theater of Newburyport, 75 Water 

St., Newburyport, 462-3332 (information) 

or 465-2983 (reservations). Curtain time, 

Thurs. through Sat., 8 p.m. Tickets, $5 

and $6. Student and senior citizen 

discounts available. 

Through Oct. 6, Interview and Bag Lady. 

TheaterWorks, Box 635, Boston, 

628-0841. 

Through Oct. 14, King Lear. Curtain time, 
Tues. through Sun., 8 p.m. Tickets, 
Tues. through Thurs., and on Sun., 
$13 and $15. Tickets, Fri. and Sat., $15 
and $17. At the Boston Shakespeare 
Company, 52 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Call 267-5600 for reservations and 
information. 

Nov. 2 through Dec. 2, Taming of the 
Shrew. Curtain time, Fri. through Sun., 
8 p.m. Tickets on Fri., $10 and $12. 
Tickets on Sat., $10 and $14. Tickets 
on Sun., $10. At Suffolk University 
Theater, 41 Temple St., Boston. Call 
723-4700 for reservations and infor- 
mation. 

In Nov., The Country Between Us and 
Female Parts. On tour to various 
neighborhood theaters in Boston. Call 
for information. 

Jan. 18 through Feb. 2, The Bundle. At 
the Suffolk University Theater, 41 
Temple St., Boston. Call for times and 
ticket prices. 

Turtle Lane Playhouse, 283 Melrose 

St., Auburndale, 244-0169. Curtain time, 

Thurs. through Sun., 8 p.m. Tickets, 

Thurs. and Sun., $8 and $9. Tickets, Fri. 

and Sat., $9 and $10. Children, $6. 

Student and senior citizen discounts 

available. 

Through Oct. 13, A Little Night Music. 

Nov. 16 through Dec. 15, Joseph and the 
Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat. No 
performance Nov. 22. 

Feb. 1 through March 9, /olanthe. 

April 19 through May 18, Chicago. 

Wang Celebrity Series, 31 St. James 

Ave., Boston, 482-2595. Performances at 

the Colonial Theater, 106 Boylston St., 

Boston. Performance times and ticket 

prices as noted. 

Feb. 12 through 24, Mummenschanz. 
Curtain time on Tues., 7 p.m. Curtain 
time, Wed. through Sat., 8 p.m. 
Matinees on Thurs. and Sat., 2 p.m. 
Matinee on Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets, 
$13.50 to $19.50. 

Feb. 25 through March 10, Marcel 
Marceau. Curtain time on Mon., 7 p.m. 
Curtain time, Tues. through Sat., 8 
p.m. Matinee on Sat., 2 p.m. Matinee 
on Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets, $12.50 to $25. 

Ww Museum, Jewett 

Arts Center, Wellesley, 235-0320, ext. 

2051. Curtain time, 8 p.m. Admission, 


ree. 

Nov. 10, MIT Shakespeare Ensemble. 
Call for program information. 

Wheelock Family Theater, 180 the 

Riverway, Boston, 734-5203, ext. 147. 

Curtain time, Fri. and Sat., 7:30 p.m. 

Matinee on Sun., 3 p.m. Exceptions as 

noted. Tickets, $5. Matinees for school 

groups available. Call for information. 

Performances interpreted in American 

Sign Language as noted. Facilities for 

the handicapped. 

Oct. 12 through 28, Our Town. Per- 
formances in ASL on Oct. 18 at 10 
a.m. and on Oct. 21 at 3 p.m. 

Nov. 30 through Dec. 16, The Beanstalk, 
the Giant, and Jack. Matinee on Dec. 
15, 3 p.m. (no evening performance). 
Performances in ASL on Dec. 6 at 10 
a.m. and on Dec. 9 at 3 p.m. 

Feb. 22 through March 10, Antigone. 
Performances in ASL on Feb. 28 at 10 
a.m., and on March 3 at 3 p.m. 

April 26 through May 12, Carnival. 
Performances in ASL on May 2 at 10 
a.m. and on May 5 at 3 p.m. 

Wilbur Theater, 246 Tremont St., Bos- 

ton, 423-4008. Details unavailable at 

press time. Call for information. 

Oct. 2 through Oct. 7, David Copperfield. 

Word of Mouth Productions, Box 1487, 
Jamaica Plain, 522-7160 or -3749. 
Women's theater. Details unavailable 
at press time. Call for information. 

In Oct., El Salvador — Not Our 
Backyard. On tour to various neigh- 
borhoods in Boston. Call for schedule. 

Jan. 11, 12, 18, 19, 25, and 26, Me. 
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go and CONVENTURES, INC. 


an all-inclusive exposition devoted entirely to women 


6-7, 1984 


10:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 


BAYSIDE EXPOSITION CENTER 


Boston, Massachusetts | 
General Public—$2.00 Children under 12-free | 


I, The WOMEN’S EXPO, sponsored by WROR to be held October 6-7, 
we 1984 at the Bayside Exposition Center, is an all-inclusive exposition 
featuring exhibits from major manufacturers, distributors and 

retailers of a spectrum of goods and services geared to today’s 
women. In addition, there will be ongoing events such as seminars 


and demonstrations. 
Health & Fitness Nutrition & Diet Associations 
Beauty & Fashion Women’s Sports © Publications 


¢Women’s Services Financial Services Education 


‘Hanover Retreat 


You're Our Kind of People. We're Your Kind of Mall. 
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White Magic from the Black Forest 


Rumple Minze. Icy, clear persuasion. An enchanting 100 proof drink imported from Germany’s Black Forest. 
Boldly refreshing. Silvery Cool. A genuine old world taste. Stronger than tomorrow. we 
100 PROOF. IMPORTED FROM GERMANY. ENJOY IN MODERATION. | 
IMPORTED BY THE PADDINGTON CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. . ; 


ILLUSTRATION BY MICHAEL G. COBB 


GUIDE TO 
BOSTO 


PAinee in his first motion picture 


Now a home video event! 


Pre order now 
as a special bonus 
receive Purple Rain 


cassette or LP Kk 1/2 


© 1984 Warner Bros. Inc 


at half price One of the best combinations of rock music 
and drama. 
—Gene Siskel/ Roger Ebert From Warner Bros 
Chicago Tribune/Chicago Sun Times & At The Movies * Communications Company 


¢ Front loading VHS system 

¢ Multi function remote control 
* 14 day/4 event programming 
Electronic tuning 

* Speed search and stop action 


Portable VHS video system 


Model VKT275 Advanced docking system 
5 head performance 


e Full function wireless remote 


* Lightweight — only 35 ¢ 1 year / 8 event programming 
ounces * 133 channel digital tuning 

¢ Solid state mos image « Stereo record and playback 
sensor new low price 


¢ Constant auto white 

balance 
f1.26:1 power zoom lens 
¢ Built in micropnone 


* Electronic viewfinder 
$100 factory rebate 


New low price 


98 
789 res Model VKP170 


-100° * Three video heads 
5 8028 net Infared remote control 
¢ Up to 14-day, 6-event electronic 
programmer 
¢ Video and audio dubbing 


¢ Still frame ¢ slow motion 
e VHS format 


$699.98 


¢ 8 function wireless remote control 
° 9 day / 1 event programable timer 
* 105 channel, cable ready tuning 

¢ Up to 8 hrs. recording / play back 

* 12 preset channels 

* Cue, review & still frame models 


875-6855 . Coming Soon 
Old Path Village, 969 Concord Street Porter Sq. Shopping Ctr., 21 White Street at Mass. Ave. 


Framingham, MA 01701 Cambridge, MA 02140 
Your Complete Video Entertainment Center 
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4 FIRST RUN MOVIES by Owen Gleiberman 
When the leaves begin to turn, the new Hollywood movies 
begin to turn up, and this fall is no exception. You heard it 
here first: the big themes this year will be science fiction, the 
American heartland, and that perennial favorite, the love 
story. Phoenix film critic Owen Gleiberman previews the 
upcoming season. 


6 FOR ART’S SAKE by Henry Sheehan 


Boston is a veritable mecca for film buffs, and it’s not hard to 
see why: there are a number of exceptionally good art houses 
intown, and the area’s universities and museums are a 
seemingly inexhaustible source of special film series, revivals, 
and retrospectives. Phoenix film critic Henry Sheehan selects 
the best of the “‘art-house”’ offerings for this year. 


HEIDI STETSON 


8 PROGRAM NOTES by Owen Gleiberman 


Booking films for an art or revival house is an art in itself. It’s 
not just a matter of selecting your favorites: programmers 
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have to strike a balance between films they like and films that 2 COMING ATTRACTIONS by Sylviane Gold 
will pay the rent. Herein, conversations with the people who l Ever wonder why you enjoy = i neaidats anes 
-<epseainan as the feature film? The trailer has become a calculated 
: duct, one whose quality often surpasses that 
10 OH CANADA by Martin Knelman commercial produ q y 'p 


of the movie it is meant to advertise, A look at some of the 


Since its inception, in 1976, the Toronto Film Festival has industry’s trailer blazers and their methods. 


become one of the premier events of its kind. This year’s 


festival was highlighted by dozens of screenings, marathon ’ 
cocktail parties, and a tribute to Warren Beatty, who 22 FALL ARTS 64 


flummoxed Festival organizers by doing it his way. Just when you thought we had listed everything worth seeing 


in the next six months, there’s more. The listings in this section 


f nee houses, and its film societies. The information is organized 
Often university-trained and ‘‘academic’” in style, they tend a then chronologically within 
toward techniques perhaps epitomized by the cerebral, alphabetically by theater. and gically 


measured performances of Mery] Streep. At the same time, ye ee 
there’s been a backlash against this intellectual approach, by 
actresses like Debra Winger who turn in performances that 
seem to come right from the gut. Some thoughts on these 
divergent screen styles. 


roommate, 
housemate sublets. 


Only people who advertise for roommates, housemates and sublets 
in The Phoenix get guaranteed results. 
It’s The Phoenix classified guarantee. If you buy two weeks of ad 
space in advance and you don’t get results within those two weeks, 
we'll run the ad until you do. FREE. 


Copyright 1984 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights 
reserved. Reproduction without permission.by any means whatsoever. is prohibited 


The guarantee applies to all ads placed by an individual for a single 
transaction. It doesn’t apply to commercial realtors. 


So'get your guaranteed results. Get your ad into The Phoenix. 


ome get it. Some don’ 


267-1234 


ll HEARTS AND MINDS by Hal Hinson are devoted exclusively to film in Boston, and include 
mation on the area’s first-run theaters, its art and revival 
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kwise from upper left): Richa 


rd Mulligan and Nick Nolte in Teachers; Joe Piscopo, Michael Keaton, and Marilu Hent 


in The Razor's Edge; Diane Keaton in The Little Drummer Girl; and Virginia Madsen and José Ferrer in Dune. 


Movies 


First run: Sci-fi, American gothic, and 
romance from Hollywood 


by Owen Gleiberman 


he American heartland and outer 
i space are the reigning concerns of 
this year’s fall movie season, an 
expansive schedule that promises to take 
us from the country to the cosmos, from 
the desolate plains of Paris, Texas, to the 
shimmering desert expanse of the planet 
Dune. Looking beyond the hype is 
always a challenge, since good things 
tend to come from unexpected places. 
Here, then, is just a hint of what to watch 
for in the next three months. 

By far the most highly anticipated 
movie of the year is Dune, the $40- 
million sci-fi extravaganza based on 
Frank Herbert's novel of feuding clans in 
a futuristic galaxy. Herbert’s book, which 
was published in 1965, is probably the 
most beloved sci-fi novel of the past 20 


For complete movie listings 
see page 22. 


years, and Universal Pictures has gone to 
great lengths to ensure that the movie 
will satisfy the sizable cult of ‘“Dunies”’ 
that made it a phenomenon. The 
producers showed impeccable taste by 
hiring David Lynch (Eraserhead, The 
Elephant Man) to write and direct. The 
juicy cast features such idiosyncratic 
talents as Sting (he plays an evil prince), 
Max von Sydow, Brad Dourif, Sean 
Young, José Ferrer, Linda Hunt, and 
Jiirgen Prochnow. The story itself is sort 
of a cross between Star Wars and 
Lawrence of Arabia, with newcomer 
Kyle MacLachlan as Paul of the House of 
Atreides, a boyish, Luke Skywalker type 
who attempts to ‘cleanse the universe” 
by going native 4 la T.E. Lawrence and 
heading up a group of intergalactic 
guerrilla fighters to take on the evil 
Padisha Emperor. Paul and his col- 
leagues must also gain control of the 
hallucinogenic spice “melange,” which 
exists only on Dune, where the giant 
sandworms roam ... Enough. Herbert's 
brilliant book is packed with narrative 
detail and metaphorical layers, and if 
David Lynch can bring even half of those 
qualities to the screen intact he'll be 


something of a miracle worker. The 
movie is scheduled for release in mid- 
December. 

Speaking of miracles — can they really 
get away with doing a sequel to 2001: A 
Space Odyssey? We'll find out in Decem- 
ber with the release of 2010. MGM/UA is 
trying hard to keep the lid on this one, 
but if writer/director Peter Hyams makes 
any attempt to follow Arthur C. Clarke’s 
1982 novel, the movie will trace yet 
another voyage to Jupiter and attempt to 
answer such lingering questions as: who 
sent the monolith to earth? Why did HAL 
get so testy during the first voyage? And 
what did the end mean, anyway? Keir 
Dullea, who costarred in 2001, returns to 
the role of astronaut Dave Bowman, and 
he’s joined by Roy Scheider, John 
Lithgow, Bob Balaban, and — once again 
— Douglas Rain as the voice of HAL. 

For a more earthbound sci-fi adven- 
ture, watch for the November release of 
Night of the Comet, the story of a 
mysterious comet that streaks by earth 
for the first time since the days of the 
dinosaurs — and ends up doing strange 
things to the the citizens of LA. Director 
Thom Eberhardt claims he came up with 
the premise during conversations he had 
with grade schoolers; the cast includes 
Eating Raoul’s Robert Beltran and Mary 
Woronov. 

With the accent on classy sci-fi, there 
doesn’t seem to have been much room 
this season for the genre’s first cousin, 
horror. In other words, no Halloween 
sequel, no Friday the 13th, Part VIII: The 
Garden Tool Years. The one horror 
movie on the boards is Terror in the 
Aisles, and it’s simply a compilation of 
scenes from classic old fright flicks, with 
Donald Pleasence and Nancy Allen as 
narrators. Look for it at the end of 
October. 

Whatever happened to all those down- 
home family values we used to cherish? 
Why, they've been reborn on the big 
screen — in Tender Mercies, for instance, 
and in that shameless Reagan campaign 
commercial (Tender Ronnie?) featured at 
the Republican Convention. And _ this 
year, several of our most serious film- 
makers have turned their attention to the 


cows and the cottonfields. Coming in 
October is one of the most eagerly 
awaited of these rural sagas — entitled, 
appropriately enough, Country. It fea- 
tures that pair who are well on their way 
to becoming the Liz and Dick of the 
arthouse crowd, Sam Shepard and 
Jessica Lange. They play a soft-spoken 
lowa farm couple who fight to keep their 
lives together when the government 
forecloses on the family property. 
Wilford Brimley costars, and the director 
is Richard Pearce, who won recognition a 
couple of years back for his beautifully 
photographed independent feature, 
Heartland. The economic plight of con- 
temporary farmers is also the subject of 
Mark Rydell’s The River, a melodrama 
about a farm family’s attempt to stave off 
disaster, both natural and manmade. Mel 
Gibson, Sissy Spacek, and Scott Glenn 
star. Rounding out the season’s heartland 
epics is Wim Wenders’s Paris, Texas, 
fresh from its Golden Palm-winning 
appearance at the Cannes Film Festival. 
Described by one wag as a kind of 
Teutonic Tender Mercies, the movie — 
Wenders’s most celebrated since The 
American Friend — stars Harry Dean 
Stanton, Nastassja Kinski, and Dean 
Stockwell in the bleak story of a broken 
marriage. Look for it in November. 
Wenders’s colleague from the New 
German Cinema, Werner Herzog, has 
also got a new movie — his first since 
Fitzcarraldo. Where the Green Ants 
Dream is about a group of aborigines 
struggling to defend a sacred site against 
corporate bulldozers. Other prestige 
directors with new films this season 
include Bill Forsyth, who follows up 
Local Hero with Comfort and Joy, the 
tale of a Glasgow radio personality (Bill 
Paterson) in the midst of a premature 
midlife crisis; he gets out of his funk by 
becoming the go-between in a gangland 
ice-cream war. It’s coming in November. 
For a close encounter of a different kind, 
watch for John Carpenter's Starman, a 
romantic sci-fi yarn about a sweet- 
tempered alien (Jeff Bridges) who lands 
on earth and attempts to hook up with 
his mother space ship, eluding Army and 
NASA officials all the while. Karen Allen 


in Johnny Dangerously; Bill Murray 


plays the young widow who falls in love 
with him. It’s due at Christmas. Eric 
Rohmer’s new movie, Full Moon in 
Paris, is yet another of the director's 
talky sex roundelays, this one about the 
erotic adventures of a Parisian tart. And 
John Sayles continues to mine new 
territory with The Brother From Anoth- 
er Planet, the story of an intergalactic 
black slave and his adventures in 
Harlem. 

If you go in for celebrated directors of a 
hairier sort, watch for the latest work of 
wildman Ken Russell, who spews forth 
Crimes of Passion (his first opus since 
1981's Altered States) in October. It’s a 
racy drama with Tony Perkins and 
Kathleen Turner. And Hollywood bad 
boy. Brian De Palma reportedly pulls out 
all the seamy stops in Body Double, a 
thriller set in the LA underworld of porno 
filmmaking. The sordid scenario re- 
volves around a down-on-his-luck actor 
(Craig Wasson) who witnesses a savage 
sex murder and becomes a pawn in a 
coverup scam. Cult sexpot Melanie Grif- 
fith returns to the screen to play the porn 
queen who holds the key to it all; watch 
for this one in late October. Moving from 
the darkness to the light, there’s this 
season's Walt Disney re-release, Pinoc- 
chio, the 1940 classic that many consider 
the apotheosis of Disney’s animation 
artistry. It’s got everything — a tran- 
scendent story, 1500 different shades of 
color, and Jiminy Cricket singing “When 
You Wish upon a Star.” The lines for 
Saturday matinees should be long in- 
deed. 

That brings us to that Hollywood 
perennial, the Juvvv story. Heading up 
the list of romantic yarns is Ulu 
Grosbard’s Falling in Love, the first 
costarring venture for our two most 
prominent Great Actors, Robert De Niro 
and Meryl Streep. It’s a fascinating 
match-up, all right: we’re sure to get 
oodles of acting, but will those sparks 
fly? The answer comes in November. In 
October, look for American Dreamer, 
which stars JoBeth Williams as a woman 
who wins a writing contest and embarks 
on a Parisian vacation that results in true 
love and her involvement in an inter- 
national escapade. Tom Conti plays an 
English playboy and Giancarlo Giannini 
a French politician in this romantic 
comedy, which marks a change of pace 
for director Rick Rosenthal, the crack 
stylist who made Bad Boys. Arriving at 
around the same time is Thief of Hearts, 
a volatile hood-meets-girl story that casts 
Scarface’s Steven Bauer (he played Al 
Pacino's right-hand thug) as a streetwise 

Continued on page 16 
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The only VCR head cleaner e Non-abrasive — no head wear 


e Wet system using Freon — leaves no 
that’s safe enough 
to Calry the RCA name. e Covers entire tape path — not just the 
Now you can capture and enjoy clear heads 
pictures and sound when you record and e Lint-free, non-woven cloth cleaning 
play back your video cassettes. RCA’s wet surface 
aid system video head cleaning cassettes e Fresh cleaning surface with each use 
a clean your VCR's entire tape path using a 


This cleaning tape picks up and removes 
each application. 95-100% of the dirt, dust and oxide residue 
PP from all the video heads, tape guides, and 
ee g vo? the entire tape path. Recommended for use 


spray the tape on top of the cleaning j 
cassette, insert into your VCR, and run in with RCA and other brands of VCRs. 


play mode for ten seconds after each 20 to 
30 hours of VCR operation. It’s that simple. 


non-abrasive, fresh cleaning surface with 


AV009 
VCR Head Cleaner 
VHS Format 


AV010 
VCR Head Cleaner 
Beta Format 


See your 
participating 
RCA dealer. 
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From Anton the Magician, to be shown at the Museum ot Fine Arts 


The shock the old 


Sampling the best of Boston’s art houses 


by Henry Sheehan 


would have a theater (somewhere 

near an MBTA shop) that stayed 
open 24 hours a day. It would have on 
hand every movie ever made and would 
show them in nonpreferential order. 
Unspooling consecutively on screen 
would be late Rossellini, early Sirk, silent 
Fords, political Godards, the complete 
Straub, the complete Dwan, Republic 
Westerns. Official classics would fight for 
screen time with the most disreputable 
exploitation films. And by going to such 
a heavenly place every day for a few 
vears, a movie fan could begin to 
comprehend the totality of cinema and 
make the first hesitant moves towards a 
personal aesthetic of film. 

Alas, this isn’t a perfect world: if we 
aren't exactly condemned to stumble 
through the dark, we are left to struggle 
through the dusk. But, Boston does have 
a few beacons of light, emanating from 
certain projector lamps around town. 
With some diligence you can work your 
way through filmdom’s past at the area’s 
collection of revival and repertory mov- 
iehouses, nontheatrical exhibitors, and 
official cultural institutions. What fol- 
lows ts an idiosyncratic and judgmental 
overview of the Boston revival scene. 

The Brattle Theatre, on Brattle Street 
in Harvard Square, is as good a place to 
start as any. The oldest repertory cinema 
in the area, it has been owned for the last 
two vears by J.D. and Susan Pollack, who 
program it pretty much to suit them- 


I f this were a perfect world, Boston 


selves, with only minimal commercial 
considerations. Their taste is refined and 
catholic. The Brattle has had some 
extended single-feature runs lately, in- 
cluding a good chunk of the recent 
Hitchcock re-releases. However, the re- 
cent acquisition of the Janus theater lease 
by the Pollacks has enabled them to free 
up the Brattle for mostly retrospective 
programing. It looks like a pretty promis- 
ing fall and winter there, especially with 
a long-overdue major retrospective of 
Michael Powell, the finest English direc- 
tor who stayed in England. After the 
Powell series comes the self-explanatory 
“Compleat Hitchcock,” a retrospective of 
the finest English director who didnt 
stay in England. And once winter comes, 
the Brattle will bring a touch of the 
Mediterranean to Cambridge, with a 
program of Italian films, similar to their 
French series of the past summer. 

The Pollacks’ thematic programing 
attracts a large audience to the Brattle, 
and it’s not unusual to see a line winding 
out the front door. For the more popular 
shows, which means virtually anything 
on a weekend, it’s best to arrive early. 
Once inside, go straight for seats in the 
orchestra section. The projection and 
sound systems at the Brattle are very 
good, but the sightlines in the rear of the 
balcony are tricky. 

A tew steps trom the Brattle, on Mass. 
Ave. in the northern end of Harvard 
Square, is the Harvard-Epworth 
Church, where Edward Mark runs one 


of the most discriminatingly selected 
programs in the region. Although the 
church has less-than-perfect facilities (a 
screen set up in front of pews), a visit to 
the Harvard-Epworth is mandatory for 
the hopeful cineaste. Last year, for 
example, Mark programmed Slightly 
French, a low-budget Douglas Sirk out- 
ing whose obscurity precludes its being 
shown at more commercial venues. This 
vear Mark is showing films by the master 
of the grade-Z budget, Edgar G. Ulmer, 
including his indisputable masterpiece, 
Detour (With Renoir’s A Day in the 
Country). During his regular Thursday 
and Sunday shows, Mark will also be 
showing works by Yasujiro Ozu, Sirk, 
Rossellini, and Mizoguchi. It’s all great 
stuff. 

Over at the Carpenter Center on the 
Harvard campus is the Harvard Film 
Archive. As vou might guess, the 
approach here is scholarly, and films are 
shown six days a week. Last vear, their 
series of contemporary Portuguese films 
was a revelation. This vear they feature 
various series, including “Film Noir 
1941-1958," “Classics of the World 
Cinema 1960-1980," and “The Alterna- 
tive Cinema,” as well as a_ mixed 
weekend bag of Spanish films, Bulgarian 
animation, Fellini, and Kenneth Anger. 
Some titles are Joseph von Sternberg’s 
rarely seen The Shanghai Gesture, 
Bertolucci’s The Spider's Strategem, Rob- 
ert Siodmak’s superb noir Criss Cross, 
Victor Erice’s Spirit of the Beehive, and 


e atid Julie Go Boating, at the Brattle Theater 
= 


Joseph H. Lewis’s masterpiece, The Big 
Combo. The newly refurbished screen- 
ing facilities at the Carpenter Center are 
good, especially when you consider the 
usually gruesome facilities of most uni- 
versity-type screenings. Just remember 
— any film that appeals to a young or 
artsy crowd will fill the place quickly. 

Rounding out the Harvard Square 
scene is the Harvard Square Theatre, on 
10 Church Street. Their “Superfilm 
Celebration” is a regular recycling of 
daily double bills of recent hits and 
modern standards. If there’s some big hit 
you missed out on in its initial release — 
from Dr. No and From Russia with Love 
to Footloose and Flashdance — this is a 
good place to catch up with it. 

Over in Brookline, the Coolidge Cor- 
ner Moviehouse, on Harvard Street just 
north of Beacon, is run by Justin Fried, 
the éminence grise of the Boston revival 
scene. Fried is ensconced in what are 
probably the best screening facilities in 
greater Boston. The main Coolidge 
screen is huge, which has a very real 
effect on the viewing experience. If 
you've only seen a movie in one of the 
modern shoe-box type theaters, it could 
be worth reseeing on the Coolidge 
screen, which practically sucks you into 
the action. With a two-cinema arrange- 
ment (the old Coolidge balcony is 
blocked off into another screening room 
— a common practice also employed by 
the Harvard Square), the Coolidge does 
screen new films simultaneously with its 
revivals. But even if vou can’t be sure 
you'll be able to watch on the big screen, 
the old balcony seats are nicely banked, 
so you're guaranteed a good view. 

This fall, the Coolidge will be featuring 
a retrospective of films released by New 
Yorker Films, the late-’60s successor to 
Janus Films as the chief purveyors of 
tony foreign fare. The offerings will 
include Jonah Who Will Be 25 in the Year 
2000, The American Friend, and Violette. 
Many of the films in this series are local 
premiéres, including Chris Marker’s ex- 
perimental Sans Soleil, a kind of melding 
of the avant-garde and ethnographic; 
Michelangelo Antonioni’s first film, The 
Story of a Love Affair; and Margarethe 
von Trotta’s Marianne and Juliane, a 
feminist tale set amongst modern-day 
German terrorists. Because the program- 
ing is not as thematic as the Brattle’s, it’s 


For complete movie listings 
see page 22. 


tempting just to list all of the Coolidge’s 
movies, but they do print a schedule, 
which you can pick up at the theater. The 
Coolidge has a parking lot (free after 6 
p.m.) for those of you who don’t want to 
take the Cleveland Circle branch of the 
Green Line. The huge size of the main 
cinema prevents many sellouts, but they 
do happen on occasion. The Coolidge 
audience is the quietest in town, and also 
the most varied, which makes the 
booking of one of the season's few 
modernist films, Jacques Rivette’s Celine 
and Julie Go Boating, all the more 
disarming. 

Over by the Fens, the Museum of Fine 
Arts shows a solid program in its velour- 
upholstered West Wing theater. Large, 
airy, steeply banked, with excellent 
projection and sound capabilities, the 
MFA is another pleasurable site. This tall 
they will be showing two series: a brief 
look at East German movies and a major 
retrospective of Luis Buftuel. How major? 
Well, there are five films they're not 
showing, mostly due to unavailability. 
That leaves 26 films plus a documentary 
interview. It’s an excellent opportunity to 
see some of Bunuel’s oft-overlooked 
movies. 

In Cambridge's Central Square, Off 
the Wall shows movies in a café setting. 
Off the Wall is a must for dnimation 
lovers, and this year it will help put on 
the New England Animation Festival. 
They will bring Chuck Jones to lecture at 
New England Life Hall, on October 17, 
and follow that major event with a Jones 
retrospective. They'll also be showing a 
series of rock and jazz cartoons made 
from 1933 to 1984, with the emphasis on 
the more recent work, and, in November, 
a “Rocky and Bullwinkle” tribute featur- 
ing the voice of Rocky, June Foray. 

Meandering between the Modern 
Times Café on Hampshire Street in 
Cambridge, the Brookline Arts Center, 
the Basement Gallery, the Boston Visual 
Artists Union, and the Newburyport 
Screening Room is Rear Window, a 
road-shaw, dedicated, in the words of 

Continued on page 16 
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PHOTOS BY MICHAEL ROMANOS 


George Mansour, programmer for the Nickelodeon 


Program notes 
Conversations with the people 
who book the movies 


by Owen Gleiberman 


ne of the little thrills of 

owning, a video-cassette 

recorder is making your 
own film program any night of 
the year. Just walk into your local 
video-rental outlet and survey 
the titles: Shoot the Moon, Dirty 
Harry, To Have and Have Not, 
Bananas, Terms of Endearment, 
Stagecoach, The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre, Cries and Whispers, 
Yojimbo, Blume in_ Love, 
Notorious — name your pleas- 
ure. Five years ago, the film 
industry's Cassandras were be- 
moaning the growth of home 
video, contending that it would 
spell the end of moviegoing as we 
know it. But that just hasn’t 
happened; on the contrary, 1984 
has seen the biggest spring and 
summer box office in history, and 
even the revival houses are going 
strong. It seems that even people 
who own a VCR still enjoy seeing 
a movie on the big screen. And 
for that experience, you're depen- 
dent on the local programmers — 
the folks who decide which 
movies are going to play where, 
and for how long. 

Of course, it would be wrong to 
assume that programmers control 
all — or even half — of what you 
see. When a sure-fire blockbuster 
like Indiana Jones and the Tem- 
ple of Doom comes along, you 
can be assured it'll open on the 
same day in every city in the US. 
The same goes for potential 
blockbusters like Tightrope and 
The Karate Kid, and even for 
fodder like Best Defense and The 
Last Starfighter. In the past 10 
years, there’s been a tendency 
toward what Justin’ Freed, 
proprietor of the Coolidge Corner 
Moviehouse, calls ‘‘the 
homogenization of the movie 
industry.” As he explains, “If you 
go anywhere in the United States 
and somebody drops you into a 
shopping mall, you can bet the 
same pictures will be playing 
everywhere.” 

But there are always the chan- 
cier movies that probably won't 
be in those shopping malls — 
movies such as, Repo Man, The 


DU d “Wilda, U 


commercial festival ..of French 


latest Truffaut, Herzog, or God- 
ard. And where the golden oldies 
are concerned, you're at the 
mercy of the repertory bookers, 
who are walking a_ tightrope 
between the movies they think 
will “play” and those that simply 
deserve to be seen. You could say 
that revival-house programmers 
are in the taste business. Their job 
is to know the preferences of 
their audiences and, insofar as it’s 
possible, to try to mesh it with 
their own. 

A programmer does more than 
just pick and choose. Once he’s 
interested in a picture, he’s got to 
decide how much it’s worth, and 
how much to bid in order to get it 
for his theater. It can be a risky 
business, and according to Nick- 
elodeon programmer George 
Mansour, “If you don’t gamble 
enough on this job, sometimes 
you lose more than if you'd 
gambled too much.” There’s no 
one correct approach to program- 
ming. | talked with seven of 
Boston’s most prominent book- 
ers, and though most of them 
professed to having the same 
basic goals — to show good 
movies and, of course, to succeed 
financially — it’s clear that there 
are at least as many philosophies 
about how to book a movie as 
there are theaters. It’s that very 
diversity that makes Boston such 
a satisfying town for film buffs. 

Two programmers’ who've 
been helping keep the repertory 
circuit thriving are J.D. and Susan 
Pollack, a husband-and-wife 
team. The Pollacks have run 
Cambridge’s Brattle Theatre for 
just under a year, and have 
recently acquired the Janus 
Cinema (formerly the Galleria). 
“I'm excited by the challenge of 
the impossible,” says J.D. 
Pollack, and a glance at the 
Brattle’s recent schedules proves 
that that’s no idle boast. Along 
with such hot revival items as the 
two big Hitchcock re-releases, 
Rear Window and Vertigo, the 
theater has also featured a British 
film series and a decidedly un- 


through the ‘60s. The enormous 
success of the latter surprised 
even the Pollacks. “A lot of 
people said we were crazy to do 
that series in a commercial con- 
text,” says Susan Pollack, “but it 
was a smash.” Adds J.D., “We've 
been very fortunate, because we 
don’t believe in top-40 repertory. 
It really comes down to a mov- 
iegoing audience in Boston and 
Cambridge that justifies doing 
something else.” 

Building up an audience of 
faithful followers isn’t easy. The 
Brattle has been dishing out a 


steady diet of Fellini, Bergman, 
and Bogart since the ‘50s. On the 
other hand, Garen Daley, 
proprietor of the Somerville 
Theatre in Davis Square, is still in 
the process of shaping his au- 
dience. ‘When you get into reper- 
tory programming,” he explains, 
“you've got to get hold of a 
handle — a hook.” So far, pop- 
music movies have proved his 
most attractive bait, and he fea- 
tures them almost every week. ‘I 
love rock and roll films. Dance 
Craze is probably my favorite at 
the moment, and that movie and 
The Decline of Western Civiliza- 
tion made me realize that the 
things I liked could do well, too. I 
figured, ‘I’m making money on 
these rock films, I like them — 
let's see if I can start digging ‘em 
up.’” Daley says his own tastes 
influence his schedule “a lot. I try 
to make it commercial, and there 
are certain films | wouldn’t pro- 
gram because I know I’m not 
going to make any money on 
them — like The Quiet American. 
But when I look at my schedule I 
try to keep it balanced between 
the new and the old. When I did 
Sunset Boulevard and Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons, | was very 
unsure about how that would 
play, and it did real well. So you 
always learn.” 

Someone who may _ have 
learned all there is to know about 
repertory booking is George 
Mansour, the local programming 
legend. In the last three years, 
Mansour has helped transform 
the Nickelodeon Cinemas into a 
launching pad for arthouse hits. 
Mansour has a crack instinct for 
picking winners, yet what dis- 
tinguishes him is the degree to 
which he relies on his own likes 
and dislikes — a talent the 
arthouse bookers easily suckered 
by “prestige” films lack. “I think 
Boston has a very independent 
group of moviegoing people,” 
says Mansour. “They're willing 
to accept something that comes 
out of left field — something like 
Repo Man.” Boston’s punk/cult 
sleeper of the year has proved to 
be a personal triumph for Man- 
sour, since the movie made 
almost no money anywhere else 
(even in New York City) and had 
left a couple of other local book- 
ers cold. “It had received good 
reviews and done horrendous 
business,” Mansour recalls. “At 
that point, Universal decided to 
shelve the movie. I said to them, 
‘I still want to play the film’ — I 
mean, you really have to have an 
ego to do that! And we far 


outgrossed New York.” 

Despite his reliance on person- 
al preference, Mansour doesn’t 
always book everything he likes, 
or vice versa; he’s the first to 
admit that his notorious ego isn’t 
foolproof. “If you're unsure of 
yourself, and you start asking 
other programmers, ‘What did 
you think?’, then you're dead,” 
he says. “On the other hand, 
right now I’m torn because I saw 
a movie earlier today [it’s current- 
ly playing in another Boston 
theater] and I was bored out of 
my mind. | thought it was ter- 
rible. But today in the New York 
press, there’s a full-page ad with 
all the credentials, Janet Maslin of 
the New York Times has given it 
a good review, et cetera, and I 
could be swayed. I might rethink 
if. | might convince myself, ‘Well, 
it wasn’t that bad!’ ” Then there’s 
the case of Demons in the 
Garden, an obscure Spanish film 
that Mansour thought was “real- 
ly good” but that he knew would 
never find much of an audience. 
“Sometimes,” he says, ‘even on 
the nonhits, your personal taste is 
important, because there’s an 
overall impression of the kind of 
thing you're playing.” 

’ The old, ironclad division be 
tween American “entertainment” 
and foreign “art” is no longer 
viable. Even on a good day, 
Ingmar Bergman is not going to 
compete commercially with the 
likes of Steven Spielberg, but 
audiences for the two have, to a 
degree, converged. The result of 
this art-film crossover is that the 
competition between venues like 
the Nickelodeon and Sack Thea- 
ters has intensified in recent 
years. Mark Diamond, the pro- 
grammer for Sack, says that “the 
mix of art films and commercial 
films at Sack is almost unique. 
There aren't too many chains that 
do that sort of thing all year 
round.”’ With 23 screens to fill in 
Boston proper alone, Sack can 
hardly afford to be choosy about 
every film it shows. But this also 
gives Diamond a leeway many 
local programmers don’t have — 
especially when he books Copley 
Place, with its diverse mix of first- 
run art and commercial fare. 
Although Diamond puts his own 
tastes aside where commercial 
products are concerned, he 
claims that with non-mainstream 
movies, he’s “just developed a 
feeling for it. 1 go by my own 
personal taste as much as any- 
body, and also by what I’ve seen 
do business in the past.” 
Continued on page 15 
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by Martin Knelman 


very spring S. Wayne 

Clarkson, the director of 

Toronto’s Festival of Fes- 
tivals, travels to Cannes and 
Berlin to see the year’s essential 
movies and make the contacts 
necessary to program Toronto’s 
celebrated film festival. Every 
year he gets caught up in the 
same crisis: Would the big chains 
come through with the theaters 
he needs? (They did.) Would the 
Ontario Censor Board create 
another public furor? (This year 
they banned Sweet Movie, which 
was to have been part of an 
extensive Canadian retro 
spective. Meanwhile the German 
director Lothar Lombert got his 
revenge by bringing movie 
about a European director whose 
movie is banned at the Toronto 
festival.) Would the movies be 
interesting enough to satisfy 
crowds that have come to expect 
discoveries like Outrageous, Best 
Boy, and Diva? (One pleasant 
surprise this year Peter 
Ustinov’s comic Turkish parable 
Memed My Hawk.) Will the 
American studios allow eagerly 
awaited movies like The Big 
Chill, Tempest, and Chariots of 
Fire (all previewed at earlier 
Toronto festivals) to be shown in 
advance of their regular release? 


(This time he got All of Me, A 
Soldier's Story, and Places in the 
Heart.) Could he lure such stars 
as Bette Midler, Donald 
Sutherland, Jeff Bridges, Michael 
Caine, and Kevin Kline, whose 
presence has drawn attention to 
previous festivals? (This year, 
besides Beatty and his gang, the 
festival drew Sally Field, Steve 
Martin, Lily Tomlin, Robert Ben- 
ton, Jeremy Irons, and Placido 
Domingo.) Would the parties 
satisfy those who live for a 
mention the social pages? 
Would there be enough snail- 
paced Third World allegories to 
placate those who might other 
wise be out in the streets com 


plaining about rampant com- 
mercialism? Would there be 
another enthusiastic pair dis 


covered copulating in the bath- 
room of the festival hotel's hospi- 
tality suite this year? Could any 
visiting celebrity outgross the 
rock star who kept ordering 
champagne from room service (at 
the festival's expense) for the 
crowds invited back to his room? 

Clarkson has something in 
common with Warren Beatty, 
who was honored this year at the 
festival’s annual Tribute. They're 
both obsessed with Ten Days 
That Shook the World. For Beat- 


ty, the 10 days are the ones of the 
Russian Revolution; four years 
ago Beatty lived out a lifelong 
fantasy by acting, co-writing, 
directing, and starring in Reds, 
the story of John Reed, the 
American idealist caught up in 
the events of 1917. For Clarkson, 
it’s the 10 days of the Toronto 
film festival every September 
that are supposed to stir things up 
— without, of course, the 
backlash of disillusion that set in 
following the events of October 
1917. There's another difference: 
Reds cost more than $40 million 
and lost money; the Festival of 
Festivals has a modest budget of 
$1.5 million and has consistently 
finished in the black. 

Toronto has earned a reputa- 
tion for throwing one of the 
world’s most enjoyable film fes- 
tivals. It all began in 1976 with 
the idea of Murray (Dusty) Cohl, 
a real-estate lawyer who loved 
going to Cannes and hanging out 
with movie people. Why, he 
mused, couldn't Toronto have a 
festival of its own? He got togeth- 
er with his friend William 
Marshall, a sometime film 
producer who was then chief 
adviser to the mayor of Toronto, 
and the festival was born, with 
Marshall at its helm. The first 
couple of years were rocky — 
spotty attendance, hostile media, 
stars who failed to show up, 
deficits — but in the third year, 
when Clarkson took over, the 
festival caught fire, and it’s been a 
hit every year since. This year 
there were more than 200 films 
(drawing about 165,000  ad- 
missions), and almost as many 
parties, or so it seemed, 

Clarkson, a slender, bearded 
37-year-old former film archivist, 
has one foot in the counterculture 
camp of cineastes and academics, 
and the other in the camp of 
hustle and glitz. ideo- 
logically and _ stylistically split, 
but that split is in fact the secret 
of the festival’s prosperity. By 
creating several distinct consti- 
tuencies under one umbrella, the 
festival within a few years moved 
from the brink of disaster to the 
pinnacle of success as one of the 
city’s most cherished and effi- 
ciently run cultural institutions. 
Compared with Toronto’s, the 
New York Film Festival seems 
too selective and elitist, LA’s 
Filmex a pathetic shambles, and 
Chicago's an also-ran. This year’s 
Toronto extravaganza, which 
opened on the Thursday after 
Labor Day and finished 10 days 
later, crammed in more than 200 
programs plus a_ non-stop 
carnival of cocktail parties, in- 


_ Bonnie and 


lution 


dustry trade meetings, panel dis- 
cussions, and press conferences. 
The festival took over six mid- 
town theaters and a hotel that 
seemed like an occupied zone. 
And almost 200,000 people spent 
the week getting thoroughly 
filmed out. 

This year’s Toronto festival 


(Left to right) Roger Ebert, Jerzy Kozinski, and Arthur Penn 


will go down as the time the pope 
and Warren Beatty came to To- 
ronto the same week. The usually 
reclusive Beatty unleashed as 
much mania as the pontiff. And 
both made trouble. The pope’s 
representatives let it be known 
they weren't pleased that the 
festival was marking the occasion 
by showing two National Film 
Board movies about abortion. 
And Beatty was smart enough to 
demand some new ground rules 
for the Tribute. However, he 
wasn’t smart enough to demand 
substitutes for those gabby Chi- 
cago film buffs, Roger Ebert and 
Gene Siskel, who have been 


- hosts of the Tribute since its 


inception three years ago. No one 
would have called their handling 
of Martin Scorsese and Robert 
Duvall (previous Tribute victims) 
masterly, but it wasn’t until this 
year that Ebert and Siskel earned 
the nicknames ‘“Tweedledum 
and Tweedle Dumber” in one of 
the Toronto newspapers. 

Beatty managed to give the 
festival organizers a hard time, 
but then, Shirley MacLaine’s kid 
brother has been making waves 
ever since he made his screen 
début 23 years ago in Splendor in 
the Grass. At 47, Beatty is a 
Hollywood prince, who works 
when he feels like it, and likes to 
have total control — which is 
why he was not only the star but 
also the producer, remember, of 
Clyde, Shampoo 


Fol fred 


(which he co-wrote), Heaven Can 
Wait (which he co-directed), and 
Reds. A_ left-wing Democrat, 
Beatty has always been active in 
politics, and he loves to argue. As 
a student he was no scholar; he 
was, however, captain of his high 
school football team. He quit 
college to study acting in New 
York, and served an appren- 
ticeship in odd jobs before land- 
ing a supporting role in a William 
Inge play that flopped on Broad- 
way. Elia Kazan saw the play and 
cast Beatty opposite Natalie 
Wood in Splendor (also written 
by Inge) — and the rest is 
Hollywood history. The turning 
point was Bonnie and Clyde — 
one of the landmark movies of 
the 1960s and extremely con- 
tyoversial when it was first re- 
leased. One of his greatest per- 
formances was Robert 
Altman’s McCabe and Mrs. Mill- 
er (1971), and as for Shampoo, 
many took the story of a promis- 
cuous Beverly Hills hairdresser as 
thinly disguised autobiography. 
His most ambitious project, cer- 


tainly — but far from a great 
movie — was Reds. 
Beatty is without doubt 


charismatic. Lillian Hellman de- 
scribed him as ‘a foul-weather 
friend.” Mike Nichols noted that 
Beatty could make 65 calls in 
three hours and plan anything. 
Actress Lee Grant noted that 
some women couldn't resist his 
Peter Pan quality. “He teaches 
them to fly. Then they grow up 
and go on, and he keeps flying.” 

At one point Clarkson had 
lined up American Express as a 
sponsor for the Tribute — but 
Beatty made it clear he would not 
participate in any event tainted 
by commerical sponsorship. Beat- 
ty, it seemed, would rather leave 


home without it. Also, he 
decreed, there were to be no 
interviews (he hasn't done one in 
eight years). As for photo- 
graphers, Beatty wasn’t about to 
have his night turned into a free- 
for-all for unruly paparazzi. Only 
one Official festival photographer 
would be allowed inside the 
theater. No photos would be 
released to the press until they 
had been approved by Beatty’s 
staff, and if that meant the 
Toronto dailies would miss their 
deadline, well, too bad. Beatty 
conducted polls of his friends on 
Toronto hotels before choosing 
the Four Seasons. He had his staff 
check out the Copa nightclub 
before approving it as the site for 
a post-Tribute party attended by 
1500 festivalgoers. He flew into 
Toronto from LA in a private 
plane owned by Gulf & West- 
ern, the parent company of Para- 
mount Pictures, which has been 
involved in several Beatty pro- 
jects. 

Then there was the matter of 
format. Beatty didn’t want to sit 
on the stage for hours while the 
other guests came and went. He 
wanted to put a limit on the 
grilling he would get from the 
hosts. And he wasn’t at all 
pleased by the practice of spring- 
ing surprise guests on the honor- 
ee. So this is how it went instead: 
the guests were all cleared with 
Beatty, who sat in the audience 

Continued on page 14 
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The naked 


and the bred 


Winger, Streep, and the new generation of actors 


by Hal Hinson 


oised and diligent, with her 

skewed Madonna features, 

Meryl Streep is the class 
valedictorian of the new breed of 
young movie actors. Streep is the 
embodiment of the modern, uni- 
versity-trained, classical actor. 
She slips into each new character 
with amazing proficiency, and 
each one — the Southern lob- 
byist, the melancholy Victorian, 
the memory-haunted Pole, the 
martyred nuclear worker — ap- 
pears to be equally within her 
range. Streep approaches her 
characters with a scholarly thor- 
oughness. Her performances are 
meticulously footnoted; every de- 
tail is filled in. In her big roles, 
like Sophie or Karen Silkwood, 
where the performance requires 
an accent or a physical change, 
we felt the weight of research 
behind her transformation into a 
character. In this sense, Streep is 
the most intellectual of the new 
actors. Watching her on screen, 
we always sense her mind at 
work, calculating, reacting, 
weighing her choices. As Karen 
Silkwood, she’s never at rest; her 
eyes bounce from side to side in 
their sockets and she pulls 
feverishly on cigarette after 
cigarette. She’s so high-strung 
that you can almost hear the 
thoughts buzzing inside her 
head. But in Silkwood, Streep’s 
moody restlessness isn’t ex- 
pressive. Her performance hag a 
surface authenticity but her em- 
pathy With the character doesn't 
go very deep, and she never 
really comes to life. 

There’s something aloof about 
Streep’s personality on the 
screen. She never seems to 
participate fully in the characters 
she plays; she doesn’t sink in, like 
De Niro does. A part of her is 
always held in reserve, on the 
outside, monitoring her tech- 
nique. We're constantly aware of 
her presence as an actress behind 
the character, coolly orchestrat- 
ing her effects, and her rigid 
control can be stifling. Nothing in 
her characterizations feels ac- 
cidental or spontaneous; every- 
thing seems plotted out in ad- 


vance, as if her performances . 


were story-boarded. 


Watching a Streep per- 
formance, you never feel that she 
relaxes her grip on the character 
enough to let it pide on its own 
emotions. Streep doesn’t use her 
technique to release her emotions 
but as a substitute for them; her 
technical proficiency is an end in 
itself. Streep is maddeningly con- 
scious; she tries to think her 
characters into existence. As a 
result, the insides of her 
characters are parched and dry; 
they're skinny-souled. 

Yet this astringency and patri- 
cian coolness is, for many people, 
the mark of a serious actress. 
Streep is a classical actor in the 
purest sense. The reality she 
discovers within a performance 
isn't a personal reality. Her 
characterizations don’t spring 
from her own experience, from 
her own personality. They are 
built to express a more universal, 
objective truth. Streep’s person- 
ality on the screen is scaled to 
carry the big themes and the big 
literary characters are safe in her 
hands, because her style is 
measured and clean. The director 
can rest assured that her per- 
formance won't be unbalanced 
by personal eccentricities. But a 
movie like Sophie’s Choice is a 
museum piece — it’s official art. 
Streep carries the movie's 
heroine onto the screen with her 
margins intact. 

You can see this same im- 
personality creeping into the 
work of other, similarly trained 
performers. As an actress, Glenn 
Close is a sort of junior-league 
Meryl Streep. (She was given her 
role opposite Jeremy Irons in The 
Real Thing only after Streep 
declined.) After two Oscar nomi- 
nations, the mantle of Great 
Actress has already been draped 
around her shoulders. But in her 
work so far, Close hasn’t made a 


very distinct impression on the.. 


screen. In Garp, she showed 
remarkable assurance, and her 
performance was true to Irving's 
conception of the character, but 
her style was a little monotonous, 
and the humorlessness, which 
was perfect for that role, has 
spilled over into subsequent 
parts. In The Big Chill, it was her 


job to see to it that the film didn’t 
spin off into frivolity by remind- 
ing everyone that their friend was 
dead. And in The Natural, her 
character is conceived in such 
blatantly phony, mythic terms — 
she’s sort of Our Lady of the RBI 
— that she is unable to create a 
single believable moment. 

Close and actors like William 
Hurt and Kevin Kline, who were 
among her co-stars in The Big 
Chill, bring an extensive theatri- 
cal background to their movie 
work, and it’s likely that many of 
them think of the stage as their 
true home. The training they've 
received at schools such as 
Julliard, Yale, and NYU _ has 
emphasized versatility and 
craftsmanship; after several years 
of study in this academic setting, 
an actor will have acted in a.wide 
variety of plays and have become 
accomplished in a range of per- 
formance styles from Jacobean 
tragedy to Restoration comedy 
and True-Grit American realism. 
But the skeleton of technique 
needed to sustain a 
Shakespearean role may, in fact, 
restrict an actor's reflexes in front 
of the camera. The programs at 
these schools are designed to 
develop the actors’ inner as well 
as outer resources, but because 
many of these young performers 
have spent most of their lives in 
some sort of classroom, they 
don’t have. much life ex- 
perience to draw upon. It’s not 
surprising, then, that so much of 
their screen work an 
academic flavor. Like Streep’s, 
their performances, for the most 
part, are polished, well-sup- 
ported, and impersonal — good 
PhD dissertations. It’s acting by 
the book. 

The styles of these young 
actors are far from uniform. In 
spite of the publicity it’s received, 
the rise of the middle-class actor 
hasn't yet made much of an 
impact on film. And certainly the 
influence of The Big Chill genera- 
tion isn’t as monolithic as some 
reports have implied. (The Diner 
and the Right Stuff generations 


seem to be making their mark as: 


well.) Performers like Jeff Gold- 
blum and John Lithgow, who 


both appear in the new science- 
fiction comedy, Buckaroo Banzai, 
are too blessedly idiosyncratic to 
fit neatly into any category. And 
although Eric Roberts received 
his formal acting training at the 
Roval Academy in London and 
has had a substantial career on 
the stage, his work in film is 
messier and more eccentric (and 
livelier) than most of his classical 
lv trained contemporaries. The 
experience of working on stage 
expresses itself differently in each 
performer. Kevin) Kline so 
overtly theatrical his screen 
appearances that he seems more 
British than American. As 
Nathan in Sophie's Choice, Kline 
throws all his emotions into high 
relief. Nathan alternately 
charming and murderous, and 
Kline acts out each psychopathic 
mood swing like a singer belting 
out a show-stopping tune. (His 
performance is a Broadway musi- 
cal rendition of madness.) In The 
Big Chill, Kline is appealing 
when he isn’t pulling out all the 
stops, but he’s also a little bland. 
He comes fully to life only when, 
brandishing a tennis racket like a 
pirate’s sabre, he chases the bats 
out of his attic. Mandy Patinkin is 
theatrical in a more subtly 
nuanced way. His scenes in Yentl 
have a lilting softness, and in this 
case, the formality of his stvle 
seems appropriate. In Yentl, 
Patinkin appears to be working 
more for the camera, and he isn't 
straining to fill out his role as he 
was in Daniel and Ragtime. 
When he focuses his attention on 
his beloved Hadass, there’s real 
emotion in his eves. 

On the other hand, William 
Hurt’s style isn’t really theatrical, 
but it’s not naturalistic either. 
Hurt works in miniature, like a 
painter who does his portraits on 
the backs of seashells. He ap- 
pears to shrink into himself in 
front of the camera, and he 
allows only the tiniest ex- 
pressions of discomfort or pleas- 
ure to flicker across his face. Hurt 
builds strange rhythms and 
pauses into his line readings, and 
they're delivered as if 


learriéd them phonetically, in a 


low, droning monotone. Hurt 


doesn’t exert himself as an actor; 
at times he seems to move in slow 
motion, as if each gesture caused 
him pain, like an athlete with 
sore muscles. The overall im- 
pression he conveys is one of 
boredom and fatigue, and vet 
every detail feels weighted with 
meaning. Dark clouds follow him 
wherever he goes. The feeling 
that Hurt expresses, however, 
isn’t depth so much as self- 
absorption. All his attention is 
focused on a single spot right 
between his eves. The scene in 
The Big Chill where he uses a 
video camera to conduct an 
interview with himself perfectly 
captures his personality on the 
screen. He’s the Gary Cooper of 
the “Me Generation.” 

There’s up-in-the-head 
quality to the work of the new 
classical actors, and, although 
their performances may have 
great physical detail, they aren't 
able to express a sense of being 
physically alive on screen. The 
only vivid physical memory | 
have of Meryl Streep is from a 
scene in Sophie's Choice when, 
flushed from drink and wearing 
only a simple slip and skirt, she 
and Stingo make love in their 
hotel room. At that moment, she 
has a world-weary sensuality, 
and she’s more womanly than 
she has been before. But in her 
other films, Streep doesn’t in- 
habit her body in the way that an 
actress like Jessica Lange or 
Debra Winger or even a beginner 
like Cher does. 

Jessica Lange is physically pres- 
ent on screen in a way that few 
movie actresses have ever been 
— Anna Magnani and Sophia 
Loren and, perhaps in a different 
way, Marilyn Monroe. In The 
Postman Always Rings Twice she 
anchors the character of Cora 
directly in her body; we can feel 
the suppressed rage and desire in 
her muscular neck and shoulders, 
and in the powerful curve of her 
back. One look at her and you 
know that this woman is no 
pushover. And from the way she 
cocks her head and narrows her 
eves at Frank it’s clear that there’s 
not much in life that she hasn't 
seen before, particularly when it 
comes to men, In Postman, Lange 
makes no attempt to hold herself 
in physically, and her solidity on 
the screen is a_ kind of a 
challenge. It says, “Go ahead. Try 
to Knock me over. Give it your 
best shot.’’ 

‘In‘Frances; as bold- 
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HEIDI STETSON 


Happy 


trailers 


Minding your tease and queues 


by Sylviane Gold 


EW YORK — When I 

moved here from Boston 

a few years back, I fig- 
ured that in summer | would miss 
the sailboats on the Charles, and 
in winter | would miss the sleds 
on Beacon Hill. | never counted 
on missing, week in and week 
out, the pleasure of arriving early 
at a movie theater and watching 
five, 10, sometimes even 15 or 20 
minutes of trailers..1n Manhattan, 
if you arrive 20 minutes before 
showtime, you may very well be 
too late to buy a ticket; and you 
will certainly not be treated to a 
string of coming attractions. 


While trailers are not unknown 
here, they are few and far be- 


tween. 

In bemoaning this sad state of 
affairs, | discovered that | was not 
alone in my trailer addiction. 
Everybody loves them. One 
friend confessed that he gener- 
ally prefers the trailers to the 
features he sees. Another con- 
fided his suspicion that people 
watch At the Movies on tele- 
vision not because they have any 
interest in what Messrs. Siskel 
and Ebert have to say about the 
films under review, but because 
they get to see the movie clips for 
free. There are as many favorite 
trailers as there are favorite mov- 
ies — although, needless to say, a 
person's favorite trailer is not 


necessarily his favorite movie, 
and vice versa. Many movie fans, 
it seems, view trailers as a little 
sub-genre and respond to them 
as if they were miniature movies 
in their own right. 

This attitude amuses Tom Ken- 
nedy, who makes trailers for a 
small company in Los Angeles. 
“A good trailer is simply a tool to 
get people into the theater,” he 
says. Not art, but salesmanship. 
In the old days, trailers were 
fairly up-front about what. they 
were doing. “STUPENDOUS!” 
they would scream, the white 
letters charging out from the 
depths of the screen. “IN- 
CREDIBLE!” And a stentorian 


voice, always male, would an- 
nounce that the greatest movie 
ever made was coming soon to a 
theater near you. A lot of revival 
houses, even in New York, play 
the original trailers to advertise 
their upcoming programs, and 
they seem like crude relics from 
some trailer Stone Age. Today, 
trailers are slick — one might 
even say subliminal. Just how 
subliminal was brought home to 
me when | started researching 
this article. Making a trailer, | was 
told, begins with a meeting at 
which an approach is agreed 
upon among the people involved: 
the marketing person, the editor, 
the copywriter. Copywriter?! | 
was stunned. | maintained my 
professional calm, of course. But 
was there really advertising copy 
in between those snatches of 
dialogue? | sure as hell couldn't 
remember ever hearing any. Hah! 
That’s just the way they'd 
planned it. 

There are basically two kinds 


of trailers: the 90-second teaser- 
trailer, which generally appears 
in theaters months before a film 
is ready for release and some- 
times before there’s any footage 
to show; and the regular trailer, 
which usually clocks in at around 
two and a half minutes, includes 
tantalizing scenes from the com- 
pleted movie, and tends to 
show up in the theaters im- 
mediately before the movie does. 
According to Bethlyn Hand, a 
vice-president at the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, ‘‘the 
trailer is the key advertising tool 
for movies, because it plays to the 
built-in movie audience — the 
one that’s already in the theater.” 
Many in the movie business 
would agree, but it’s more an 
article of faith than of fact. 
There’s been little research on 
whether a film’s trailer has an 
effect on its subsequent earnings. 
The research department at Uni- 
versal Pictures is right now 
beginning a computer study de- 
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signed to look into this question, 
and the day may yet arrive when 
all trailers feature. beautiful 
sunsets because the study shows 
that beautiful sunsets jack up the 
box office. But for the moment, 
no one really knows if there’s a 
correlation between trailers and 
profits. 

I do know there's a strong 
correlation between trailers and 
my movie-going dollars. My all- 
time favorite trailer was made for 
Stanley Kubrick’s The Shining. It 
opened with a quiet, close-up 
view of a set of ornate elevator 
doors. “Aha,” the trailer maven 
within me said the first time it 
showed up on the screen. ‘Those 
doors are going to open in a 
second, and there will be some- 
thing very surprising in the 
elevator.” A second passed. Then 
another second passed. The doors 
didn't move. Nothing moved. 
“Very tricky,” thought the trailer 
maven. ‘But if those doors don’t 
Open very soon, we'll lose inter- 
est in what's behind them.” Still 
nothing. The suspense, as they 
say, mounted. Still nothing. 
Then, at long last, when I didn’t 
think | could stand another mo- 
ment, it began. But it wasn’t what 
I was expecting. A viscous red 
substance started oozing out 
from behind the closed doors. 
Faster and faster it flowed, until 
the corridor was awash in blood, 
and furniture was bobbing in a 
swirling red sea. Then, blackout, 
and the words “The Shining.” 
The elevator doors had never 
opened; the trailer maven had 
been completely taken in. I saw 
that trailer many times, and it 
never lost its power. When the 
movie came out, nothing anvone 
could tell me about how bad it 
was could have kept me away. | 
simply had to see for myself. 

Conversely, there is the case of 
Smash Palace, the recent New 
Zealand movie about the break- 
up of a marriage. The reviewers 
called it sensitive and serious and 


other such soft words. Someone 
even compared it to Shoot the 
Moon, which I had loved. But 
nothing could induce me to see it, 
for | had seen the trailer repeated- 
ly, and it told of hysterical 
shouting and smashed crockery 
— my idea of a brawl, not a 
movie. If | was kept away by the 
trailer, there must have been 
others who were enticed by it. I 
can hear them now, leaving the 
theater muttering the words 
“What a bore! All the good stuff 
was in the trailer.” 

The community of | trailer- 
makers, some of whom work in 
independent trailer “boutiques” 
and some of whom work for the 
large movie companies, would 
probably agree with the last 
assessment. In the fractions of 
seconds they work with, ‘good 
stuff’ is always action. If a movie 
has no action footage, the trailer- 
makers have a problem: what can 
they show that will arouse the 
moviegoers’ interest? One trailer- 
maker remembers solving such a 
problem with still photographs 
and beautiful music — “It gave 
the message that the picture was 
something special,” he says. 

Special or not, when a trailer is 
heavy on words or graphics, it’s 
usually a good bet that the movie 
is light on action. But not 
necessarily. R. Greenberg and 
Associates, one of the most pres- 
tigious of the trailer shops, spe- 
cializes in sleek, clever graphics 
— the famous Alien egg was 
hatched there, and even Super- 
man was given the graphic 
treatment. Another heavy-hit- 
ting trailer company, Kanew, 
Manger, Deutch, is noted for the 
tight, jumpv editing that hurtles 
vou through a 90-minute movie 
in a mere two. But whatever the 
approach of individual 
trailer-maker, what ends up on 
the screen is not necessarily what 
the trailer-maker wanted to put 
there. The last work on trailers 
always belongs to the distributor. 


Trailers are routinely recut six 
and seven times before they get 
the approval of the film com- 
pany, and the trailer-makers 
have learned to live with the 
knowledge that sometimes their 
best work will never get into a 
theater. “We try to be accom- 
modating,’’ explains a manager at 
Kanew, Manger, Deutch. “Our 
job is to make their pictures look 
good, and they have to be the 
judge of that.” 

Which brings us to one of the 
trickier questions in the world of 
film culture: what makes a good 
trailer? Don’t laugh — there’s a 
serious philosophical problem 
here. We know that there are 
effective trailers for bad movies 
— we've all seen them. And we 
know that there are unappealing 
trailers for good movies — we've 
all seen them, too. And trailers 
that don’t accurately represent 
the movies they're meant to 
entice us to see must be labeled 
inadequate. But what movie 
mogul in his right mind will tell 
his trailer-maker, “Hey, you 
made that one look too good — 
fix it up, make it worse!’ To the 
mogul, a good trailer is the one 
that nets the highest ticket sales. 
That's easy. But does it follow 
that, to me, a good trailer is the 
one that’s as bad as the movie it’s 
promoting? 

Tom Kennedy has given this 
problem some thought. ‘Il some- 
times think,” he = savs, “that 
there’s a special corner in the 
bowels of hell for those of us 
who've cut trailers for really bad 
movies and made them look 
terrific.” He admits that he’s 
received a fair number of sows’ 
ears and transformed them into 
silk purses, and he worries that 
eventually the audience will just 
stop paving attention. “I’m 
always afraid that it will be like 
the boy who cried wolf — when 
vou get a really good movie and 
trv to let the audience know, they 
just won't be buying it any 


more.” 
Like everyone else in the busi- 
ness, Kennedy won't name 


names when he talks about the 
stinkers he’s perfumed. The inde- 
pendents can’t afford to insult 
their clients, who can take their 
product — lousy and not — to 
other shops; and the in-house 
trailer-makers can’t very well 
knock their companies’ goods in 
public. So there’s still only one 
way to find out how well the 
trailer-maker has done his job. 
See you at the movies. O 


Actors 


Continued from page 11 

ly sexual as she was in Postman, 
but she gives the character a 
primal vitality that is sexual in a 
more subtle way. Her senses 
seem to be keener, more sensi- 
tive, than everyone else’s; she’s 
always on the alert, as if she were 
constantly checking the air for 
danger signs. She's more guarded 
physically, and her attitude is 
wary, questioning. There’s some- 
thing slyly disdainful in’ her 
manner, too, and when her smile 
begins to slide off to the side of 
her face, something is not quite 
right. This is not a routine movie- 
biography impersonation, and 
it’s different even from the wildly 
emotional performance that Fave 
Dunaway gave as Joan Crawford 
Unlike Crawford's, Frances 
Farmer's life and career aren't all 
that well known; her name 
doesn't conjure up a whole pro 
gram of images and associations 
like Crawford's does. So instead 
of plaving off our memories of 
Farmer, Lange creates her from 
scratch, out of her own im- 
pressions. Lange has gone all the 
way in her identification with the 
troubled star, so much that Farm- 
er’s experience has merged with 
her own. Watching her, you don't 
feel the distance that often comes 


between an actor and a role of 
this sort. Lange doesn’t transform 
herself here like Streep did in 
Sophie's Choice and Silkwood, 
and you don’t detect the usual 
signs of an actor at work that you 
see in most other performers. 
Lange doesn’t disappear inside 
the character, she pulls the 
character inside her. She doesn’t 
become Farmer in the way that 
De Niro became Jake La Motta in 
Raging Bull; she becomes her 
character by becoming more 
herself. 

Lange works in a way that is 
based more on intuition than on 
any formal technique. Performers 
like Lange, Ellen Barkin, Amanda 
Plummer, and, in Shoot the 
Moon, Diane Keaton, seem to 
have more immediate access to 
their emotions than the more 
restrained, classically-trained ac- 
tors. Their method of working for 
the camera is more natural, and 
they don’t see a conflict between 
their own personalities and the 
characters they play. Their shap- 
ing of their work, for the most 
part, is realistic, but they don’t 
allow the pursuit of authenticity 
to dry them up. By working 
directly out of their instincts, they 
create a kind of screen realism 
that is richer, more deeply felt. 

There are some vouny, actors, 
theugh, who don't seem to think 


much about) realism the 
screen. actor like Dennis 
Quaid or Jamie Leigh Curtis 


appeals to an audience the way 
the stars of an earlier era did 
Quaid is unabashed about the 
wav he presents himself to an 
audience. Dreamscape he's 
amazingly prepossessing. With 
his big, goofy smile and cocky 
stride, he seems to take his status 
as a star for granted, as some 
thing pre-ordained. He doesnt 
bother to come on as an actor or 
attempt to create a believable 
character. there the 
screen as Dennis Quaid, and built 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
into his performance is a playful 
intimacy that’s based on the 
shared knowledge that he’s big- 
ger than the role he’s playing. 
Other actors combine a sense 
of emotional depth and realism 
with the charismatic appeal of a 
star. Debra Winger must be the 
most expressive romantic actress 
in American movies since Garbo. 
Winger creates her characters on 
the screen out of pure, raw 
emotion. Her style is simple and 
unaffected; there are no actorish 
flourishes. Winger opens herself 
up completely to the camera, and 
there’s an uncanny vibrancy and 
conviction in her work. Her style 
is naturalistic, but not in the usual 
sense. She doesn’t make herself 


is concentrated on him. Her 
physical presence on the screen is 
so palpably carnal that the whole 
movie is infused with a romantic 
glow. 

Winger’s style fits into an older 
Hollywood tradition of popular 
screen acting. She’s accessible in 
a way that makes an audience 
feel they know her, the way 
earlier audiences grew to know 
Jimmy Stewart or Carole Lom- 
bard over the course of their 
careers. Winger’s rapport with 
her audience is more direct and 
personal than that of actors like 
Streep and Hurt who make con- 
tact only through their characters. 
Winger makes us_ recognize 
ourselves in her. Her approach 
takes into account an audience’s 
need for emotional satisfaction 
from a popular Hollywood mov- 
ie, and the larger-than-life 
heroines that popular movies can 


over in each new film; the accommodate. She transforms 
women she’s played in her films romantic tinsel into flesh and 
so far are different only in small, — blood. 


subtle ways, in little details. But 
each character seems uniquely 
real simply because she comes to 
life so completely within the 
world of the film. In An Officer 
and a Gentleman and Terms of 
Endearment, Winger’s per- 
formances are so passionate and 
believable that, in each case, we 
almost forget the movie-fed 
artificiality of the films them- 
selves. Her characterizations are 
the key element in both films; she 
gives them heart. 

There’s an intense urgency to 
Winger’s work as an actress. In 
An Officer and a Gentleman she 
seems desperate to make contact. 
In her scenes with Richard Gere, 
her voice is thick with desire — 
it’s a dark, husky throb, with a 
slightly plaintive note, like 
Margaret Sullavan’s. Almost 
everything in Paula’s head has 
come out of the pages of a 
magazine, but she knows what 
she wants out of life, and she isn’t 


Winger probably doesn’t have 
the range or technical facility to 
work on the stage, and she may 
not be any better in her future 
films than she has been already. 
But she’s so good, so alive on 
screen that she lifts star acting to 
a level far beyond the reach of 
mere technique. Winger com- 
municates sexual longing to an 
audience more vividly than any 
other modern actress. O 


Toronto 
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and watched for two hours — 
while Ebert and Siskel droned 
on, showing a compilation movie 
and clips, dissecting his career, 
and trying to draw revealing 
stories out of the likes of Arthur 
Penn (who directed Beatty in 
Mickey One and Bonnie and 
Clyde), Robert Towne (who 


Gene Siskel (left) and Roger Ebert (right) 


Warren Beatty, because you get 
trained not to.” 

Penn was professorial in a way 
that makes one want to skip 
class. He clarified one thing about 
Bonnie and Clyde: the reason he 
rejected the idea of a sexual 
threesome including the Michael 
J. Pollard character was that, as 
Penn put it, “If they'd had a 
ménage a trois, they‘d have had 
no time to rob banks.” Towne 
mumbled and rambled on, but 
came up with one good line when 
asked how it was that Beatty 
always seemed able to con peo- 


him and announced, ‘You're 
finished as a novelist. You're just 
not curious anymore.” 

The evening was beginning to 
seem longer than the rough cut of 
Reds when Jack Nicholson came 
on stage and quickened the pace 
of the proceedings. When Ebert 
and Siskel raised the subject of 
The Fortune, an expensive flop 
starring Beatty and Nicholson 
and directed by Mike Nichols, 
Nicholson put on a pair of garish 
sunglasses with lime-green 
frames, noting that he bought 
them in LA, “where everything 


Pauline Kael in the Stockard 
Channing role. (It was at Beatty’s 
invitation that Kael went to Hol- 
lywood for a few years to 
produce a movie, but she left the 
project before it was made.) 
Beatty left little doubt about 
who was in charge. Wearing a tan 
summer suit and conservative tie 
that moved the Toronto Star's 
commentator to note a resem- 
blance to Gregory Peck in To Kill 
a Mockingbird, Beatty deferred to 
his friends. ‘“My best teachers are 
right here,” he announced, point- 
ing to his colleagues on stage. He 
also paid tribute to one colleague 


diminished by the straight- wrote Shampoo), Jerzy Kozinski ple into doing things: “I don’t grows.” 

forward way she goes after it. (the novelist who turned actor for think it’s easy to resist anybody Siskel and Ebert couldn’t be who remained in the audience — 
There's never any doubt about Reds), and Jack Nicholson, who desperate as Warren.”’ budged from The Fortune. When Diane Keaton, who should go 
her feelings for Gere. Whenever confirmed what the audience Kozinski revealed that Beatty Warren Beatty finally joined his down in history, as a friend of 


he speaks her eyes widen and she 
focuses on his words as if each 
one were precious. When they're 
together, everything in her being 


might have guessed from the 
circumspect behavior of the other 
guests when he remarked, “| 
don’t usually tell stories about 


bullied him into accepting the 
role in Reds: “He can be very 
mean....'° When Kozinski 
refused the role, Beatty called 


friends on the stage, he began by 
suggesting a remake of The 
Fortune with Siskel and Ebert in 
the Beatty/Nicholson roles and 


mine remarked while watching 
Reds, as the only woman who 
brought two coats to the Russian 
Revolution. 
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With the charming sheepish- 
ness that has become a Beatty 
trademark, he confessed that on 
the plane he had written an 
eight-page speech on the crisis in 
American liberalism and progres- 
sive filmmaking. We were spared 
most of that, except for a plea that 
the film world take an active role 
in setting a new agenda for the 
left. He compared the crisis 
among would-be serious film- 
makers to the crisis of American 
liberals: by refusing to define 
themselves except in relation to 
the perceived wishes of the ma- 
jority, both are in danger of 
becoming extinct. Beatty sounded 
the death knell for long, ex- 
pensive movies like Reds, and he 
took a few pokes at the media, 
especially what passes for film 
reviewing on television. After 
reluctantly admitting that anyone 
who becomes a star and a sex 
symbol must be prepared to 
submit to questions, even highly 
personal ones, he made his hosts 
the butt of a gag: ‘So, Roger and 
Gene, now that you’ve become 
stars and sex symbols, I hope 
you're prepared to answer my 
questions.” 

He sat down, as if ready to give 
in to their interrogation, but he 
didn’t really mean it. He dis- 
missed their invitation to “play 
critic’ about people he had 
worked with, such as Natalie 
Wood. When asked, with refer- 
ence to his forthcoming Howard 
Hughes movie, what he planned 
to reveal that the world didn't 
already know about Hughes, 
Beatty flashed a toothy smile and 
said quietly, “I’m not going to tell 
you.” 

He had nice things to say about 
Elia Kazan, and_ not-so-nice 
things to say about Ronald Rea- 
gan. “I’m not going to take a 
cheap shot at him,” said Beatty. 
“He's a very amiable man. But | 
happen to detest his policies. As 
an actor, he was adequate.” But 
that’s not the most devastating 
remark Beatty had to make about 
the President. The absolute worst 
was, ‘He wanted Reds to have a 
happy ending.” 

* * 

Warren Beatty was. hardly the 
only game in town. As_ the 
Tribute began, | was down the 
block moderating a panel in a 
series about writers and movies. 
The panelists were Mordecai 
Richler and Ted Kotcheff, the 
author and director respectively 
of The Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz. Normally those two 
would draw a crowd, but we 
played to a half-empty house 
because everyone was rushing 
off to catch Warren Beatty. 

As for the parties, I attended 
some swell ones, but missed the 
big bash at festival board mem- 
ber Norman Jewison’s farm — 
the one where he shows off his 
prize bulls and his maple syrup. 
I've been off the Jewison social 
list ever since I wrote a review 
which prompted Jewison to write 
a letter to the editor (duly pub- 
lished), which ended with the 
prediction: ‘People will still be 
enjoying Fiddler on the Roof 
long after Martin Knelman is 
dead.” So far it’s a tossup. 

At this year’s festival, the lion’s 
share of screen time for the first 
time went to Canadian movigs, 
the subject of a huge retro- 
spective. According to a poll of 
critics, teachers, and _ insiders, 
Claude Jutra’s Mon Oncle An- 
toine was the greatest Canadian 
movie ever made. Others on the 
top-10 list include Goin’ Down 
the Road, Les Bons Debarras, The 
Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz, The Grey Fox, Les Or- 
dres, J.A. Martin Photographe, 
Pour la Suite du Monde, Nobody 
Waved Goodbye, and La Vraie 
Nature de Bernadette. Also in 
celebration of Canadian cinema, 
the festival published not one but 
two books — one an anthology, 
the other a dictionary. Clarkson 
likes to have a Canadian movie 
for opening night, and this year it 
was The Bay Boy, Daniel Petrie’s 
memoir of his Nova Scotia 


boyhood. The title role was 
played by 17-year-old Kiefer 
Sutherland, whose father, 
Donald Sutherland, flew in for 
the night and made it clear it was 
the kid’s turn to be in the 
spotlight this time. 

The weirdest press conference 
was the one for All of Me, at 
which Lily Tomlin, Steve Martin, 
and Carl Reiner were persistently 
grilled for their views on karma 
and transmigration. As one ob- 
server commented, the festival 
must have bused in the spiritual- 
ist press for this one. The best 
promotional remark came from a 
Dutch director who announced 
before a screening began, “You're 
going to like this film a lot more 
the second time you see it.” The 
most heart-wrenching confession 
came when Sally Field admitted 
that she’s less than thrilled by the 
reruns of Gidget. The best one- 
liner of the week came from John 
Sayles, director of The Brother 
From Another Planet, who said, 
with reference to his earlier Lian- 
na, ‘For the sake of the investors, 
I wish there were more lesbians 
in the world.” O 
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In addition to scoring such 
arthouse biggies as Entre nous 
and the recent Bostonians, 


Diamond has been able to parlay 
smaller, quirkier pictures into 
moderate programming tri- 
umphs. “I personally thought 
Gabriela was a little picture,” he 
says. “I thought it was good for 
maybe four weeks. But it’s been 
at Copley Place for 13 weeks 
now, and it’s still playing.’” Some- 
thing similar happened with the 


idiosyncratic thriller Mike's 
Murder — though there, 
Diamond knew that Debra 


Winger’s star power was a hook. 
“Mike’s Murder hadn't done 
business anywhere in the coun- 
try,” he says. “As it turned out, 
the critics in Boston liked it, and 
the people responded. And it 
came at a time when there was 
not much quality product 
around.” 

Programming is hit or miss, 
even in the “homogenized” Hol- 
lywood of today. Mike’s Murder 
is an example, and so is Breakin’, 
the low-budget hip-hop musical 
that Diamond booked sight un- 
seen — even though the word of 
mouth on it had been something 
less than stellar. ‘People saw it 
and said that it was terrible,” he 
recalls. “But now they're making 
a sequel to the movie that nobody 
wanted and that everyone 
thought was so bad. So it’s very 
hard to judge. You have to 
remember that we programmers 
tend to be a cynical audience; 
we're very hard to please.’ Some- 
times too hard to please: Carl 


Bertolino of the General Cinemas 
chain regretfully recalls letting 
one of this spring’s most promi- 
nent comedies go by. “It was a 
nice picture,” he says. “But I 
never anticipated it doing the 
business it did, and so | didn’t 
actively go after it. And then, I got 
suicidal.” 

The finest repertory theater in 
the area, the Coolidge Corner 
Moviehouse, is owned and oper- 
ated by Justin Freed. What makes 
the Coolidge program so special 
is its eclecticism: a typical two- 
month schedule will offer every- 
thing from screwball comedies to 
samurai revenge flicks, from an 
obscure film noir of the ‘40s to 
yesterday's European hit, from 
Camille and Pandora's Box to 
Death Race 2000 and The Road 
Warrior. Freed admits to injecting 
his schedule with a heavy dose of 
the cult/exploitation/violence 
aesthetic — “nihilistic films,” as 
he calls them — as a strategy “to 
keep this place from being stereo- 
typed as a genteel theater that 
just plays old MGM classics, or 
whatever.” For Freed, though, 
the bottom line in making his 
choices is simply “that there's 
someone out there who's really 
going to appreciate it. I'm always 
programming for someone's 
tastes, someone's aesthetics. We 
repeat certain hits more often 
than I'd like, such as The Road 
Warrior. In fact, we started the 
whole Mad Max thing here. After 


Road Warrior came out, I had to 
keep bugging the distributor to 
re-release Mad Max, and when 
he finally did, we just went 
through the roof with it. But the 
pleasure I get out of the theater is 
when we can do older things.” 
Like what, for instance? “Well, 
I've been putting film noir pack- 
ages together for years, and 
they've never done very well, 
partly because the films are just 
too dark and pessimistic. But I'm 
going to keep plugging away at it, 
because | have to, it’s just too 
important. | think those movies 
are the most vibrant scurce of 

myth in the American cinema.” 
Earlier in the year, the 
Coolidge put a temporary hold 
on its repertory programming to 
shift over to first-run art films, 
such as La Balance and Confiden- 
tially Yours. Freed had two 
motives: he wanted to attract the 
core audience of young mov- 
iegoers to his theater the hope 
that they'd return for repertory 
programming, and he needed the 
revenue. But he describes the 
period as “a real mixed ex- 
perience for us, both aesthetically 
and financially. My outlook has 
changed for the moment. | feel 
like I’m not going to do that kind 
of speculative first-run program- 
ming anymore. And_ happily, 
repertory seems to have come 
back.’’ Which means that Freed is 
once again doing what he loves 
Continued on page 16 
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best — “running a theater that 
responds to the people in the 
community.” 

The response of an audience: 
that, ultimately, is the program- 
mer’s lifeblood. “‘We_ don’t 
presume to be doing anything 
creative,” says the Brattle’s J.D. 
Pollack, “but there is a sense of 
completion in putting a series 
together.” For George Mansour, 
the thrill of the job “is to call up 
Friday night and see what the 
grosses are. It’s complete gam- 
bling, it’s compulsive. And not 
only is it a gamble, but you're 
putting your taste on the line. 
When the movie you pick isn’t 
playing well and someone says 
it's a piece of shit and no one 
goes to see it, you feel terrible. 
Then there are the times when 
the opposite happens, and you 
feel elated.” And sometimes, the 
pleasure of the job can begin 
even before the grosses are even 
tallied. Garen Daley's labor of 
love is putting together his 
bimonthly schedule for the Som- 
erville Theatre. As he says, “It’s 
very fulfilling when people pick 
up one of your schedules, check 
out what's playing, and say, ‘Oh, 
look at that one!” 


Art 
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founder David Kleiler, to “show- 
ing obscure films in obscure 
places.” The regular circuit for 
Rear Window is the Modern 
Times Café and the Brookline 
Arts Center, where movies 
like George Romero’s The 
Crazies are shown. But Rear 
Window will be putting on some 
special shows this fall, such as an 
anti-nuke benefit screening of /t. 


the Terror from Beyond the Stars 
(a late ‘50s sci-fier that was 
reportedly the basis for Alien) 
and Electronic Labyrinth (the 
George Lucas student film that 
became the basis for THX 1138 ) 
at the Basement Gallery. 

Less peripatetic, but just as 
adventuresome, is the Boston 
Film and Video Foundation. 
Mostly a resource center for the 
local filmmaking community, the 
BFVF also shows avant-garde 
films and videos. Among_ its 
biggest shows this fall will be the 
world premiere of Stan 
Brakhage’s Tortured Dust (a film 
that concludes the cycle started 
17 vears ago with Dog Star Man) 
in early November. 

Back in the mainstream again, 
the Somerville Theater is look- 
ing forward to December, when 
the Red Line, which goes right to 
its front door in Davis Square, 
will finally come into service. In 
the meantime, a car or the 96 bus 
trom Harvard Square can yet vou 
there to see double bills like 
Aguirre, the Wrath of God and 
The Marriage ot Maria Braun, cuit 
horror films Suspiria and Phan- 
tom of the Paradise, and David 
Cronenberg’s Videodrome and 
The Brood. Somerville will also 
be hosting the local premiere of 
Luggage of the Gods! David 
Kendall's shoestring parody of 
artistic caveman films, which has 
been garnering good reviews 
elsewhere. The labyrinthine 
Somerville (yo to the john to see 
just how labyrinthine) is a hold- 
over from the old days of big 
screens and balconies, and a very 
nice place to see a movie. 

A couple of first-run theaters 
also sponsor occasional revivals. 
The Nickelodeon will have a 
series, “Getting L.A.‘d,” this Oc- 
tober, featuring films with a 
Southern California setting, in- 
cluding Nicholas Rav’s Ina Lone- 
ly Place, Robert Altman's Cali- 
fornia Split, and Alan Rudolph’s 
Remember My Name and Wel- 


come to L.A. Also, in celebration 
of the 10th anniversary of Pink 
Flamingos that same month, 
there will be a look back at John 
Waters, with a personal ap- 
pearance by the P.T. Barnum of 
scatology himself. The ICA pro- 
grams one of the theaters at 
Copley Place, and will feature 
several retrospectives over the 
next vear, including the recent 
Merchant-Ivory series. Others, 
not yet confirmed, are promised 
for the near future. 

If you can’t make the pay-as- 
you-go scene, there is your local 
public library. Virtually every 
system in the area has a films-for- 
free program. For instance, the 
Boston Public Library in Copley 
Square will run a “Performers 
Showcase” series that will in- 
clude free showings of Sav 
Amen, Somebody, The Compleat 
Beatles, and Singin’ in the Rain. 

One last note: the Goethe 
Institute and the French Library 
show films from their respective 
countries, Germany and France. 
The Goethe is more skewed to 
the present and recent past, the 
French to the classic past, but 
both programs are good. 

That about does it. With careful 
planning you may even see one 
or two new movies this year. 0 
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supersleuth who falls for a mar- 
ried, middle-class woman. 
Speaking of odd romantic 
match-ups, in No Small Affair, 
Jon Dryer, the star of Broadway's 
Torch Song Trilogy, plays ai 
awkward 16-year-old photogra- 
pher who falls for an “older” 
woman of 23 (played by Blame It 
on Rio's Demi Moore). Jerry 
Schatzberg directed this comedy, 
set in San Francisco; which is due 
out in November. Yet another 
older-woman fable is Cal, about 


Mel Gibson and Sissy Spacek in The River 


a young man caught up in the 
turmoil of Northern Ireland. Can 
this fellow’s love for sexy Helen 
Mirren flourish against the 
backdrop of his torn country? 
Bernard MacLaverty wrote the 
script from his own novel, and 
the movie is due out very soon. 
Neil Simon has teamed up with 
director Hal Ashby for The Slug- 
ger’s Wife, a sweet-and-sour 
marital saga about a pro baseball 
player (Michael O'Keefe) and a 
rock-and-roll singer (Rebecca de 
Mornay, from Risky Business). 
Quincy Jones served as musical 
director for this December re- 
lease. Also be on the lookout for 
Alan Rudolph’s Choose Me, a 
multi-character mood _ piece 


featuring Geniviéve Bujold as a 
radio-talk-show sex therapist and 
Keith Carradine as a Southern 
California Don Juan who claims 
he’s never kissed a woman he 
didn’t want to marry. It’s coming 
in early November. For a dif- 
ferent sort of stud, Tim Curry (of 
Rocky Horror Picture Show 
fame) plays an amorous reporter 
in The Ploughman’s Lunch, a 
sexy comedy of manners set in 
the high-paced world of Fleet 
Street journalism. And though it 
may not quite be a love story, 
Martin’s Day qualifies as this 


year’s entry in the old 
codger/little kid friendship 
genre. Richard Harris is the 
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1 4. When bed must be in a corner, 
all drawers can couple & glide 
out the open side? Dead storage 
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1 5 Storage base comes quickly 
* apart and carries under one 
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* U.S. & imported car trunks? No 
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8888 WOODWORKS: 


Furniture & Custom Woodworking 


336 Newbury St., 262-3131 

Beautifully executed hardwood furniture at reasonable prices. We manufacure the original 
convertible futon frame (including a brand-new ‘Basic’ version of the Brouwer bed) in a variety of 
styles, sizes, and woods. Our attention to detail is your guarantee of quality. 


ANTIQUES 


303 B Newbury St., 236-4898 


A Gallery of fine 18th and Early 19th Century American and English furniture and accessories. 
Reproduction furniture done on a commission basis. Mon.-Sat. | 1-7. Sunday 12-5. 


b 
a “Tanning Salon 
279 Newbury St., 236-1807 


The New European U.V.A. Tanning Process with quick, cool, comfortable, safe tanning lounges. 
Mon-Fri 10-9, Sat. 10-6 Sun. 12-5. 


IRISH IMPORTS ICO 
249 Newbury St. 276-9024 


1735 Mass Ave. Cambridge 354-2511 
Coats, capes, sweaters, shawls, blankets, hats & more hats. Come see for yourself. 


“EF 
217 Newbury St., 267-5929 


Complete your wardrobe at Marco’s Fashion Hats for men & women. Featuring the latest in 
European design. We specialize in custom headwear. 


160 Newbury St., 247-3211 


1000’s of movies in Both BETA & VHS. Rentals costing only $1.95 per night (no min., no club 
necessary). Full line of video equipment. Financing available. Hours: Mon-Sat. 10-8. Sun. 12-5. 


Wo \ds 


123 Newbury St., 236-1367 
Exciting fall fashions. Fascinating international Folk arts. New shipment of area rugs and other 
home furnishings. 


112 Newbury St., 267-6660 

Back to school rugs to fit a college budget. Greek Kelims, Dhurries, Berbers, Orientals, and Ryas. 
Rag rugs to brighten any room. Come see! 


110 Newbury St., 424-1440 


For all your knitting needs. Want to learn how to spin your own yarn — what nips and tucks are 
— color blanket weaving. Call us now for more info on how you can finally finish your projects 
with our expert help. 


108 Newbury St., 262-3941 


(Corner of Clarendon in the Hope Chest) 


100’s of rugs at near wholesale and wholesale prices starting as low as $29.98. New stock every 
week. Hours: Mon-Sat |0:30-5:30 Sun. 12-5 


wy 
39 Newbury St., 536-4447 

Home of the original face first salon. We are the pioneers of the European adaptation of 
American skin care. Never a charge for a consultation. 
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EVE 


MONDAY 


TOURNAMENT 


Cash Prizes | 
Imported Beer Night DARI 
Cash 
Kahlua & Melon E 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON 
it gets busy! All 16 oz. drinks only $1 
Live Entertainment 
& Dancing 
Every Week 


_ T-Shirt Giveaways 
and Special Door Prizes 


IN RE T entries rust be dropped off at Molly's, 16 
Stop into Molly’s and register to win a 5 day/ 4 win 
4 night ski adventure for you and a friend at * e 
Sugarloaf USA including lift tickets, lodging, 
(1) complimentary dinner and 
(1) complimentary breakfast. State 
No purchase necessary — must be 20 years oF. older 


a 


NIGHT 


ie of the 16 oz. Drinks 


Welcomes Everyone 
Back To Boston 


“ee 16 Brighton Ave., 
AY Allston 783-2900 i: 


MENT WEDNESDAY 


1Z Ss: In the front room 
Night CAPE COD ALL STARS 


Dancing in Nightclub Room 
_ Special Drink Prices 8-12 
Meet your favorite WXKS personality! 
a : In the back room . 
Return of the Best Buns Contest — $100 Cash Prize 
Free Bottle of Champagne to All Entrants 


SATURDAY 
LADIES 
Every IGT Gift S U NDAY 
| Special Drink Prices. 
8-Midnight 


Plan your next private party at Molly’s 
Rent your own nightclub 


Call 783-2900 
12th year 


16 Brighton Ave., ) | in operation 
Allston 783-2900 


| 
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MICHELOB. 


invite you to join us for 
the 1984-1985 Ski Season 


Innsbruk, Austria 


All Michelob Light Bestours include: 


e Round trip transportation 
¢ 2 nights lodging in luxury slopeside condominiums. 
e 2 day lift tickets 


During the winter of 1984-85 
You can have it all with 


BESTOURS 


For complete information about Bestours 
packages including College Winter Carnivals 
contact: 


Boston Entertainment & Seasonal Tours 


11 Beacon Street e Boston, MA 02108 
(617) 742-4265 
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Movies 


Continued from page 16 

codger and Justin Henry the kid 
in this tale of two social misfits 
who develop a bond. Lindsay 
Wagner and Saul Rubinek costar 
in this November release. 

Can we talk about comedy? In 
Beverly Hills Cop, Eddie 
Murphy plays a Detroit detective 
who goes undercover in LA to 
solve the murder of a friend. 
Martin Brest directed this Decem- 
ber release. Cameron Crowe, the 
young screenwriting hotshot 
who penned Fast Times at Ridge- 
mont High, has come up with 
another zany teen fable. The 
Wild Life, set after high school, 
stars Christopher Penn (Sean's 
burly brother) and Lea Thomp- 
son as a couple of white kids 
trying to learn to grow up. Ona 
different note, what Paddy 
Chavevsky’s Hospital did for 
health care, Teachers hopes to do 
for the American public-educa- 
tion system. Nick Nolte stars in 
this comedy drama about a once- 
gifted, now jaded high-school 
teacher who's spurred back to 
respectability when a_ lawyer 
(JoBeth Williams) slaps suit 
against the school; seems her 
client is a kid who graduated 
without picking up such handy 


skills as literacy. Judd Hirsch 
costars in this early October 
release, which is director by 


Arthur Hiller. Those who prefer 
laughs of the belly variety should 
look for Johnny Dangerously, a 
farcical send-up of gangster flicks 
that features Michael Keaton as a 
sharkskin-suited Prohibition 
mobster trying to hold his 
precious criminal empire togeth- 
er; this early December release 
also marks the big-screen debut 
of Joe Piscopo. And just when 
you thought it was safe to go 
back to the movies without see- 


ing George Burns, along comes 

. Oh God, You Devil, the third 
entry in the popular series about 
a wisecracking deity. The crusty, 
cigar-smoking comic plays both 
the Lord and the Devil in this 
one, and Ted Wass is the strugg]- 
ing songwriter caught between 
them. We're still waiting for Oh 
God, 3-D. 

Bill Murray is back this fall, as 
well — but not in a comedy. The 
ghostbuster turns novelbuster in 
an entirely straight (that’s right, 
no jokes) adaptation of The 
Razor’s Edge, W. Somerset 
Maugham’s novel about a fellow 
who witnesses the horrors of 
World War | and then takes off on 
a soul-searching quest that leads 
from Paris to a_ Tibetan 
monastery. Murray cowrote the 
script with director John Byrum; 
due in October, the film repre 
sents a hefty stretch for the 
compulsively sarcastic star. Com- 
ing in October is a more tradition- 
al vehicle, The Bear, which casts 
Gary Busey as Alabama’s legen- 


dary Paul “Bear” Bryant, the 
winningest college-football 
coach in history. The movie 


follows him from the age of 17, 
when he wrestles a bear to win 
his nickname, to his triumph at 
the 1983 Liberty Bowl. 

Burt Reynolds and Clint East- 
wood play a cop and a private 
detective in City Heat, a rowdy 
buddy-buddy comedy in the tra- 
dition of The Sting. Diane Keaton 
has nabbed herself a plum role: 
she'll star in George Roy Hill's 
adaptation of The Little Drum- 
mer Girl, the John le Carré 
suspense thriller about an aspir- 
ing actress caught up in Middle 
East espionage. And if you want 
to talk perfect casting, in Termi- 
nator, a futuristic thriller due out 
in October, Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger plays a “cyborg,” a guy who's 
half man, half machine. The story 
pits him against a young guerrilla 
fighter (Michael Biehn), with Lin- 


From Brian De Palma’s Bo 
da Hamilton as the damsel in 
distress. 

Those who still prefer the 
human touch should look for 
Sidney Lumet’s Garbo Talks, 
with Anne Bancroft as a New 
York eccentric whose mild-man- 
nered son (Ron Silver) helps her 
try to meet that reclusive movie 
legend, Greta Garbo. And in The 
Flamingo Kid, Matt Dillon plays 
a Brooklyn teen whiling away his 
last summer before college. Now 
here's someone who hasn't 
popped up on the silver screen 
for an eon or so: Paul McCartney. 
The richest man in pop is starring 
in Give My Regards to Broad 
Street, a musical fantasy that 
spans a day in the life of a famous 
singer/composer trying to locate 
the stolen master tapes of his new 
album. Mac wrote the script and 
the musical soundtrack (which 
includes updates of five of his 
older tunes), and the cast in- 


v Double 


cludes Ringo Starr, the late Ralph 
Richardson, Linda 
McCartney (natch). For a more 
up-to-the-minute musical ex 
perience, you'll want to check out 
Stop Making Sense, a Talking 
Heads concert documentary 
directed by Jonathan Demme. 
The movie, which captures the 
expanded, Africanized, Heads on 
their 1983 tour, is the first main- 
stream concert film to feature a 
band that came out of the original 
(1977-'78) punk scene. It’s about 
time. 

Finally, if good old-fashioned 
adventure is what you crave, 
stand by for two November 
releases. In The Killing Fields, 
Sam Waterston plays a_prize- 
winning, reporter in trailing a 
young man who has learned 
incredible survival techniques; 
the movie is based on a 1980 New 
York Times article, “The death 
and life of Dith Pran,” by Pulitzer 


Prize-winner Sydney Schanberg. 
And in The Aviator, Christopher 
Reeve plays a courageous but 
emotionally stunted flyer during 
the pioneering days of aviation. 
Rosanna Arquette and Jack War- 
den costar, and the director is 
Australia’s George Miller — not 
the George Miller of Road War- 
rior fame, but the one who gave 
us The Man from Snowy River. If 
that’s not enough to keep your 
appetite whetted through De- 
cember, there’s a smorgasbord of 
Christmas releases in the works 
— Goldie Hawn in Protocol, Judy 
Davis and James Fox in David 
Lean’s A Passage to India, Mat- 
thew Broderick and Rutger Hauer 
in Ladyhawke, Jack Lemmon in 
Mass Appeal, Helen Slater in 
Supergirl, William Katt in Baby, 
and — if it ever comes out — 
Francis Ford Coppola’s $50-mil- 
lion musical epic, The Cotton 
Club. O 
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PICK YOUR OWN APPLES © 


daily during Harvest, 9-5 p.m. 


¢ Harvest Days 10:00-5:00 
Pick your apples 
& pumpkins 
¢ Horse-drawn hayrides 
(11-4) 
¢ Free pony & tractor 
trailer rides 
¢ Live music 
(Eric Sinclair Sat.) 


(White Mt. Blue Grass Sun.) 4 


Applecrest Farm Orchards» 
Rt. 88, Hampton Falls, NH 
(603) 926-3721 . 


FUTON FEVER! 


New Moon is Boston's Resource for Futons 


Spend the Night 
your 
Favorite Movie Star! 


with 


Membership 
Discounts 


WE HAVE THEM ALL AT 


DANVERS 
VIDEO 


241 Newbury St. Rt. 1N 
Danvers, MA 01923 
777-6108 


* Sales 

* Rentals 
Repairs 

* Productions 

* Film & Video 
Transfers 


REVERE 
VIDEO 


185 Squire Road 
Revere, MA 02151 
284-4876 


FUTON CHAIR $139 


STUDIO SLEEPER Double $325 


HARDWOOD CONTEMPO 
Single Oak $280 Double $295 


The Natural Comfort Company 


Furniture prices do not include Futons 


932 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 492-8262 
1393 Beacon Street, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 566-1431 


~ 
= 
5 
Duble: Reg. $115; NOW $9950 © 
“Double: Reg. $115: 50 
& 
& Disc Movies ~ 
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FALL ARIS 


Screened gems 


MOVIES 


Boston has over 1000. percent more 
movie theaters per capita than does 
Austin, Nevada. There are your first-run 
theaters, your art houses, your revival 
houses, your university film series. your 
special screenings, and — well. you get 
the picture 


Allston Cinema, 214 Harvard Ave. 
Boston, 277-2140. Take the Green Line 
(Commonwealth Ave.) to the corner of 
Harvard and Commonwealth 

Angry Arts Films, Cambridge YWCA, 
Hannum Hall, 11 Temple St., Cambridge, 
524-2915. Angry Arts enters its 11th year 
of politically oriented cinema. This year’s 
coup, as scored by programmer Bernie 
Galgoci, is Time of Daring, a recent 
documentary evidently smuggled out of 


E! Salvador Shows at 7:30 p.m. Ad 
mission, $2.75 
Oct. 19, 20. and 21. Time of Daring 


(1983). the current political struggle in 
El Salvador pictured in a documentary 
straight from the liberated areas 

Nov 16, 17, and 18, Native Son (1951) 
Richard Wright's famous novel of the 
black experience is translated to film 
with Wright as Bigger Thomas 

Dec 14, 15, and 16, Choosing Children 
(1984), a locally made documer:tary 
on lesbians who decide to have 
children, and Pass/Fail (1978), Roy 
Campanella Jr. s documentary on the 
problems of making a documentary 

Jan 18, 19, and 20, The Jews of Lodz 
(1983), a documentary on the survival 
strategies of the Lodz ghetto during 
the Holocaust 

Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St 

Cambridge, 547-6789. The Blacksmith 

House is presenting an outstanding 

series of international films that in 

various ways express the quotidian lives 

of their characters. Shows at 7 and 9 

p.m, unless otherwise noted. Ad- 

mission, $3. Series price, $21 

Oct. 5, Days and Nights in the Forest 
(1970), one of the better films by the 
great Indian director Satyajit Ray, a 
humorous, insightful examination of 
male bonding among four friends 

Oct. 12, Tree of Wooden Clogs (1979), 
Ermanno Olmi's near-masterwork of 
subtlety and sensitivity is a tale of 
Italian peasant life at the turn of the 
century. Show at 7 p.m. only 

Oct. 19, Heartland (1981), American 
prairie life in the early 1900s, directed 
by Richard Pearce 

Oct. 26, Dersu Uzala (1975), Akira 
Kurosawa’s moving story about a 
captain in the Soviet army on a 
cartography mission in Siberia who 
enlists the aid of an old, native hunter. 

Nov. 2, Small Change (1976), Frangois 
Truffaut's engaging study of children 
coming of age in a Paris suburb stars 
Georgy Desmouceaux and Philippe 
Goldman 

Nov 9, The Green Wall (1970), a rarely 
shown Peruvian film by Armando 
Robles Godoy about a family struggl- 
ing in Lima. 

Nov. 16, The Clockmaker (1974), 
Bertrand Tavernier's timeless study of 
a man's life after his son's arrest for 
‘murder, starring Philippe Noiret and 
Jean Rochefort 

Boston Public Library, Rabb Lecture 

Hall, Dartmouth and Boylston Sts., 

Copley Sq., Boston, 536-5400, ext. 216 

The BPL’s Performers Showcase fea- 

tures live performance footage of must- 

cians and dancers. The series is divided 

into two parts. Shows at 6:30 pm 

Admission, free 

— In Concert, live performances cap- 

tured on celluloid 

Oct. 1, Say Amen, Somebody (1982), a 
semi-documentary film by George T. 
Nierenberg, brings us into the homes 
and hearts of some of the great gospel 
singers, with Wille Mae Ford Smith, 
Sallie Martin, the Barrett sisters, and 
the O'Neal twins 

Oct 15, Wasn't That a Time (1982), ‘'a- 
weem-o-way with the Weavers in 
their last reunion on stage at Carnegie 
Hall 

Oct. 22, The Compleat Beatles (1984) 
this documentary based on artifacts is 
directed by Patrick Montgomery and 
narrated by Maicolm McDonald 

— On the Dance Stage, in step, from 

Kelly to Nureyev 

Nov. 5, An Evening with the Royal Ballet 
(1965), an old. gold performance from 
Covent Garden, featuring Rudolph 
Nureyev, Margot Fonteyn, and others. 

Nov. 19, Singin’ in the Rain (1952), 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO MOVIES 


ostensibly about the transition to the 
talkies, this classic’s really about the 
Hollywood movie musical. with Gene 
Kelly. Donald O'Connor. Debbie Rey- 
nolds, and Jean Hagen 

Nov. 26, Black Tights (1962), four Roland 
Petit creations danced by Petit, Cyd 
Charisse, and Zizi Jeanmaire. 

Dec. 3, Funny Face (1957), high fashion 
and high spirits follow Fred Astaire 
and Audrey Hepburn through Paris in 
George Gershwin'’s musical directed 
by Stanley Donen. 

Dec. 10, Romeo and Juliet (1966), music 
by Prokofiev, choreography by Ken- 
neth MacMillan, with Nureyev and 
Margot Fonteyn 

Dec. 17. The Red Shoes (1948), the 
highlight of the series is this stylish 
fairy tale with Moira Shearer, Anton 
Walbrook, and Marius’ Goring, 
directed by Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger 


The following branches of the Boston 
Public Library will be showing feature 
films this fall Admission 
— South Boston Branch, 646 East 
Broadway. South Boston. 268-0180 For 
four weeks. the South Boston Branch will 
feature film adaptations. of 
Shakespearean plays Shows at6pm 
Oct 4. Romeo and Juliet (1966), actually 
more of a dance film, with Rudolph 
Nureyev and Margot Fonteyn 
directed by Paul Czinner 
Oct. 11, The Taming of the Shrew (1967), 


free 
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exquisitely cast, with Richard Burton 
as Petruchio and Elizabeth Taylor as 
the shrew, directed by Franco Zef- 
firelli 

Oct. 18, A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1935), a German production mounted 
by Max Reinhardt and William Dieterle 
stars James Cagney as Bottom, Joe 
E. Brown as Flute, and a young Mickey 
Rooney as Puck 

Oct-25, Hamlet (1948), this, the Olivier 
version, is one of the best, with Eileen 
Herlie and Basil Sydney. 

— West End Branch, 151 Cambridge 

St..Boston, 523-3957. Shows. at 2:30 

p.m., uniess otherwise noted. Ad- 

mission, free 

Oct. 2, Acid Rain: Requiem or Recovery, 
a documentary produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada, and 
Keep em Flying, about pigeon flying 
in New York 

Oct. 9, The Shepherds of Berneray, a 
documentary on life on this Outer 
Hebrides island off Scotland's coast 

Oct. 11, The Cruel Sea (1953), a 
dramatic account of two ships and 
their crews surviving the turbulent 
North Atlantic, with Jack Hawkins and 
Stanley Baker directed by Chales 
Frend. Show at6p.m 

Oct. 16. Churchill’ Voice of a Lion and 
Churchill’ Voice of a Prophet, two 
studies of the stentorian prime min 
ister 

Oct 23, The Brendan Voyage, a retrac 
ing of the voyage to America by the 
legendary 6th-century Irish monk 

Oct. 30. Lights, Action, Africa, a docu 
mentary on how photographers Joan 
and Alan Root shoot their wildlife 
films 

Brattle Theater, 40 Brattle St, Cam- 

bridge. in Harvard Square, 876-4226 

Take the Red Line to Harvard. This fall 

the Brattle has two ambitious projects in 

the works. Through Sept. 30, The 

Compleat Hitchcock will round out the 


Master's oeuvre. This is scheduled to be 

followed by a series called A Life in the 

Theater, which will be a collection of 

films on stage. Finally. in early Novem- 

ber. the Brattle will take Voyages to Italy. 

a series of screenings from Italian 

masters—De Sica. Rossellini, Visconti. 

Fellini. et al. And Peanut Brattle con- 

tinues for the Peanut brats. Show 

schedules are unavailable at press time. 

See Phoenix Arts Section listings. or call 

the theater for information. Admission. 

$4. First and last show of the day, $3 

Children and senior citizens. $2 50 

Chestnut Hill, Route 9 at Hammond St., 

277-2500. Take the Green Line (River- 

side) to Chestnut Hill 

Cinema Brookline, 111 Washington St., 

566-0007. Take the Green Line (River- 

side) to Brookline Village 

Circle Cinema |, Il, & Ill, Cleveland 

Circle, Brookline, 566-4040. Take the 

Green Line (Beacon St.) to Cleveland 

Circle 

Coolidge Corner Moviehouse, 290 

Harvard St., 734-2500. Take the Green 

Line (Beacon St.) to Coolidge Corner 

The Coolidge is one of the city’s best 

repertory houses. very well-pro- 

grammed schedule includes seldom- 
seen films by Herzog (including his short 
films, excellent in most cases), and some 
better-known films from Japan and the 

French school. Show times vary, call for 

information. Admission, $4 Senior 

citizen and children, $2 

Sept. 29 through Oct. 4, Aguirre. The 
Wrath of God (1972), top-notch 
Werner Herzog film about a doomed 
phalanx of Pizarro's 1560 South 
American expedition that ends up ina 
surreal trip up the Amazon, starring 
Klaus Kinski, Ruy Guerra, and Del 
Negro 

Oct. 5 and 6, Peppermint Soda (1978), 
Diane Kurys’s sem-autobiographical 
film about teenage gir!s growing up in 
1960s France. and Voyage en Douce 
(1980). Michel Deville's study of two 
women's erotic adventures while on 
vacation in Provence. starring Domi- 
nique Sanda and Geraldine Chaplin 

Oct. 7 and 8, Jonah Who Will Be 25 in the 
Year 2000 (1976). an intelligent and 
thoroughly engrossing homage to 
Marxists in 1970s Switzerland 
directed by Alain Tanner. with Myriam 
Boyer. Jean-Luc Bideau and Miou- 
Miou, and My Dinner with Andre 
(1981), a dinner conversation with 
Andre Gregory and Wallace Shawn 
that travels full circle before the film 
concludes, directed by Louis Malle 

Oct. 9, Angi Vera (1979), a beautiful 
Hungarian film by Pal Gabor about 
how one woman's consciousness !s 
lowered by her internment in a Com- 
munist camp, and Women (1977), the 
Boston premiére of Marta Meszaros's 
film about women's relationships in 
Hungary. 

Oct. 10, Sans Soleil (1983), a new film by 
avant-garde director Chris Marker is a 
free-association travelogue from 
Africa to San Francisco, and Letter 
from Siberia (1957), a short documen- 
tary by Marker with a distinctive 
narration and rare 16mm footage by 


famed cinematographer Sacha 
Vierny. 
Oct. 11, Sans Soleil, and Marker's 


Description of a Struggle (1959), a 
now-dated but fascinating documen- 
tary of an Israeli kibbutz. 

Oct. 12 and 13, Dona Flor and Her Two 
Husbands (1978), Bruno Barretto's 
popular film about a woman about to 
married, but haunted by the ghost of 
her dead husband, with Sonia Braga, 
Jose Wilker, and Mauro Mendoca, and 
Bye Bye Brazil (1980), another 
Brazilian import, this one by Carlos 
Dieques, a travelogue of a traveling- 
troupe, with Jose Wilker and Betty 
Faria. 

Oct. 14, Tree of Wooden Clogs (1979), 
Ermanno Olmi's poignant tale of 
peasantry in Italy is an evocative, 
subtle classic 

Oct. 15, Stroszek (1977), an engaging 
tale by Werner Herzog about the trials 
and tribulations of the midwest as 
seen by a foreign former mental 
patient, a whore, and a senile old man 
living together in a_ trailer, with 
Clemens Scheitz, Bruno S., and Eva 
Mattes, and God's Angry Man (1980), 
a surreal Herzog short about a TV 
evangelist. Also showing, La Soufrier- 
re (1976), a Herzog documentary 
about an impending volcanic eruption 
and one man who doesn't care 

Oct. 16, Stroszek, and The Great 
Ecstasy of the Sculptor Steiner (1975), 
a Herzog documentary about the 


world's greatest ski jumper, and 
Huie's Sermon (1980), a Herzog study 
of an apocalyptic sermon in a black 
Brooklyn church. 

Oct. 17 and 18, The Story of a Love Affair 
(1950), the first feature film by 
Michelangelo Antonioni is a variation 
on the femme fatale theme, with Lucia 
Bose, and The Marriage of Maria 
Braun (1978), a popular film by Rainer 
Fassbinder about post-war Berlin, 
starring Hanna Schygulla, lvan Desny, 
and Gottfried John. 

Oct. 19 and 20, The American Friend 
(1977), Bruno Ganz plays a man hired 
to kill in Wim Wenders’s allegory on 
American cultural imperialism, and 
Marianne and Juliane (1981). 
Margarethe von Trotta’s story of two 
sisters in Germany's politicized ‘70s 

Oct. 21 and 22, The Lacemaker (1977), 
Claude Goretta's film about a hair- 
dresser's assistant who has a failed 
love affair with an intellectual, starring 
Isabelle Huppert, and Violette (1978), 
Claude Chabrol's film about an 18- 
year-old in Paris who poisoned her 
parents, with Isabelle Huppert 

Oct. 23, Farrebique (1946), director 
Georges Rouquier's study of French 
peasantry, and Biquefarre (1983) 
about Rouquier's return to Aveyron 

Oct. 24 and 25, Stalker (1980), a must- 
see film by Russian director Andrei 
Tarkovsky, this visually compelling 
sci-fi film about an illegal entry into a 
future forbidden zone is haunting. 
mesmerizing, and often whimsical 

Oct. 26 through 31, Crue/ Story of Youth 
(1960), the second feature by 
Japanese director Nagisa Oshima is 
an unorthodox, fascinating film about 
teenage lovers in post-war Japan 

Nov. 1, Celine and Julie Go Boating 
(1974), this mixture of fantasy and 
myth set in a haunted house, is by 
nouvelle vague director Jacques Riv- 
ette, and stars Dominique Labourier 
and Juliette Berto 

Danforth Museum of Art, 123 Union 

Ave., Framingham, 620-0050. Shows at 8 

p.m. Admission, $2.75. Subscription, 

$14. Members, $12.50 

Oct. 3. Diary of a Lost Girl (1929). Louise 
Brooks stars in GW. Pabst's film 
about a woman's descent into prosti- 
tution 

Oct. 17, Band of Outsiders (1964), Anna 
Karina, Claude Brasseur, and Sami 
Frey star in Godard’s eccentric 
“gangster film’ about two friends 
burglarizing the house of a third 

Oct. 24, Remember the Night (1940), 
Mitchell Leisen directs this touching 
romantic comedy, from a script by 
Preston Sturges, about a shoplifter 
(Barbara Stanwyck) in love with a DA 
with a heart (Fred MacMurray) 

Nov. 7, Woman in the Dunes (1964), 
Hiroshi Teshigahara’s haunting al- 
legory about an entomologist ‘‘col- 
lected"’ by a woman living in a sand 
dune, with Eiji Okada and Kyoko 
Kishida. 

Nov. 14, Panique (1946), the film Pauline 
Kael called ‘near-perfect’ stars 
Michel Simon as a stranger framed for 
murder by lovers Viviane Romance 
and Paul Bernard. 

Goethe Institute, 170 Beacon St. 

Boston, 262-6050. Take the Green Line 

to Arlington. The Institute sponsors 

screenings of German films. This fall, 
they will show an important series of 

Fassbinder films, some of which are: 

rarely shown. A series of films on the 

Third Reich is also promising, and 

includes Michael Verhoeven's fine The 

White Rose, which will be introduced at 

the Goethe Institute by the film critic 

Wolf Donner, former editor of Die Zeit, 

and past director of the Berlin Inter- 

national Film Festival. Screening times 
and places vary. Admission, free 

— The Third Reich in the Films of the 

Federal German Republic of 

Germany, a series of films made from 

1959 to 1982 that center on German 

filmmakers’ post-war reflections on the 

Nazi era. Films in this series will be 

screened at MIT, 77 Massachusetts 

Ave., Bldg. 10, Rm. 250, unless other- 

wise noted below. Shows are at 7:30 

p.m. unless otherwise noted. Ad- 

mission, free 

Sept. 29, Kirmes (1960), director Wolf- 
gang Staudte presents the solemn 
burial of a dead soldier who deserted 
in the last days of WWII 

Sept. 30, Die Patriotin (1978-79), Alex- 
ander Kluge probes the difficulty of 
teaching German history. 

Oct. 1, Die Weisse Rose (The White 
Rose).(1982), the story of a resistance 

"movement sustained by the Scholls 


until their execution in 1942, directed 
by Michael Verhoeven. 

Oct. 1, Unversdhnliche Erinnerungen 
(1979), the memories of two German 
survivors of the Spanish: Civil War 
evoke the Fascist past, directed by 
Klaus Volkenborn, Johannes Feindt, 
and Karl Siebig, shown at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, NH. 

Oct. 2, Die Kinder Aus Nr. 67 (The 
Children from No. 67) (1979-80), the 
rise of Nazism as seen through the 
eyes of two children, directed by Usch 
Barthelmess-Weller, Werner Meyer. 

Oct. 2, Die Patriotin, at 4 p.m.,-and 
Kirmes, at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, NH, at 8 p.m. 

— Fassbinder Film Fest, a series of 

nine films on or by Rainer Werner 

Fassbinder. Shows are at 6 p.m 

Oct. 12, Gods of the Plague (1969), 
about a man released from jail who 
cannot decide between lovers, star- 
ring Hanna Schygulla, Kurt Raab, and 
Peer Raben 

Oct. 19, Bremer Freiheit (1973), a film on 
its first tour of America, tells the 
popular legend of a woman who 
murders her two children, two hus- 
bands, father, brother, et cetera, until 
brought to justice 

Oct. 26, The American Soldier (1970), a 
German-American Vietnam veteran is 
hired by three cops to carry out a 
series of murders, with Karl Scheydt 
and Elga Sorbas 

Nov. 2, The Bitter Tears of Petra Von 
Kant (1972), alesbian affair between a 
fashion designer, her ingenue, and her 
servant is thinly veiled autobiography 
at moments, with Hanna Schygulla 
and Margit Carstensen 

Nov. 9, Effi Briest (1974), in a rather 
faithful adaptation of Theodor Fon- 
tane'’s 19th-century novel, a 17-year- 
old is married off to an older Baron, 
starring Hanna Schygulla and Wolf- 
gang Schenck. 

Nov. 16, Mother KUsters Goes to Heaven 
(1975), the widow of the infamous 
“factory murderer,’ who killed his 
bosses before committing suicide, 
takes a satiric journey through modern 
times, with Karlheinz B6hm and Margit 
Carstensen 

Nov. 30, /In a Year of Thirteen Moons 
(1978), considered by many to be 
Fassbinder's best film, an ambitious, 
experimental film about the last days 
of a transsexual, with Volker Spengler 
and Ingrid Caven. 

Dec. 7, The Wizard of Babylon (1982), a 
haunting documentary by Dieter 
Schidor captures Fassbinder in rare 
moments of honesty, just days before 
his death, and Berlin Alexanderplatz: 
Observations on Location (1980), 
Hans Dieter Hartl’s portrait of the 
director on location during the shoot- 
ing of Fassbinder's tour de force. 

Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Massa- 

chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 354-0837. 

The Harvard-Epworth is notable for its 

eclectic but high-quality programming of 

obscure films. Shows at 7:30 p.m. 

Admission contribution, $2. 

Sept. 30, Tokyo Story (1953), Chishu Ryu 
and Chiyeko Higashiyama star in 
Yasujiro Ozu's moving story about 
parents feeling distanced from their 
modern Tokyo children. 

Oct. 4, A Day in the Country (1936), a 
short (37 minutes) film that comprises 
all of Jean Renoir's motifs, with Renoir 
and Sylvia Bataille. from a 
Maupassant story, and Detour (1946), 
with Tom Neal as a hitchiker lured into 
a murder plot by Ann Savage. 
directed by Edgar G. Ulmer 

Oct. 11, Ruthless (1948), Zachary Scott 
is dressed for success as the ruthless 
one, with Diana Lynn and Sydney 
Greenstreet, directed by Ulmer. 

Oct. 14, The River (1950), Renoir's 
classic study of India is beautifully 
shot and graciously conceived, with 
Patricia Walters, Nora Swinburne, and 
Arthur Shields 

Oct. 21, Five Women around Utamaro 
(1946), efficiently rendered period 
piece (j/dai-geki) by Japanese master 

Kenji Mizoguchi studies the life of a 
painter 

Oct. 25, St Benny the Dip (1951), with 
Dick Haymes, Nina Foch, and Roland 

Young, this Edgar Ulmer comedy is 
about con-men-cum-clergy in New 
York 

Oct. 28, Garibaldi (1960), a shortened 
version of Roberto Rossellini's Viva 

L Italia is one of the rarest screenings 
of the season. 

Harvard Film Archive, Carpenter Cen- 

ter for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., 

‘Cambridge, 495-4700. Take the Red Line 
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to Harvard. Programming will vary con- 
siderably at the Archive this fall, from a 
series on alternative films to a series on 
film noir. There are also profiles on 
Kenneth Anger and Federico Fellini — a 


diverse duo if ever there was one — and - 


a festival of Spanish films. Admission, 
$2, unless otherwise noted. Times noted 
below. 


— The Alternative Cinema, films that 

are a little off-beat, usually by experimen- 

tal and avant garde filmmakers. Films 
are screened in the Carpenter Center's 

Room B-04. Shows at 7:30 p.m. Ad- 

mission, $2. 

Oct. 4, Los Olvidados (1950), director 
Luis Bufiuel's loveless children on the 
outskirts of Mexico City is a classic 
social documentary. 

Oct. 11, The Little Fugitive (1953), Morris 
Engel tells the story of a young boy 
who runs away from home when his 
brother tricks him into believing he 
has killed a friend 

Oct. 18, Shadows (1959), a New York 
film by John Cassavettes is a series of 
improvisations in the spirit of The 
Method 

Oct. 25, Hallelujah The Hills (1960), 
director Adolfas Mekas's film is, in the 
words of one critic, a ‘‘slapstick 
poem." 

Nov. 1, Meshes of the Afternoon (1943), 
Maya Deren's short film on sex and 
death, The Lead Shoes (1949), by 
Sidney Peterson, On the Edge (1949), 
directed by Curtis Harrington, Two 
Men and a Wardrobe (1957), a de- 
lightful student-age film by Roman 
Polanski and The Devil is Dead (1964), 
a short film by Carl Linder 

Nov. 8, The End (1953), an American- 
made experiment by Christopher 
Maclaine, La Jetée (1963), by French 
director Chris Marker, and The House 
(1961), a film by Louis Van Gasteren. 

Nov. 15, A Movie (1958), by Bruce 
Connor, O Dem Watermelons (1965), 
by James Broughton, and The 
Sunshine Sisters (1973), a George 
Kuchar classic. 

Nov. 22, Notes on the Circus (1966), by 
Jonas Mekas, brother of Adolfas, Our 
Trip to Africa (1961-66), by Peter 
Kubelka, July '71 in San Francisco 
(1971), by Peter Hutton, Window 
Water Baby Moving (1959), a short film 
by the reknowned Stan Brakhage, and 
Frank Film (1968-72), by Frank Mouris. 

Dec. 6, Portrait of Jason (1967), Shirley 
Clarke's cinema-verité encounter with 
a black homosexual prostitute and 
part-time nightclub performer 

Dec. 13, Impostors (1982), Mark Rap- 
paport's homage to Last Year at 
Marienbad is about a traveling magic 
act 

— Classics of World Cinema, 

1960-1980, a series to prove, once and 

for all, that it's fun to study the classics 

at Harvard. Shows at 5 and 8 p.m 

Admission, $2. 

Oct. 3, Last Year at Marienbad (1961), 
Alain Resnais’s hypnotic study of 
memory's persistence, is a joy to 
watch, with Delphine Seyrig and 
Giorgio Albertazzi. 

Oct. 10, The Birds (1963), Alfred 
Hitchcock's flight of fancy stars Rod 
Taylor and Tippi Hedren 

Oct. 11, Le Bonheur (Happiness) (1965), 
an ironic study of happiness directed 
by Agnes Varda. 

Oct. 17, 2 or 3 Things | Know About Her 
(1966), the height of post-Breathless 
Godard, the story of a Paris house- 
wife/prostitute reveals cinemato- 
grapher Raoul Coutard at his best, 
and stars Marina Viady and Anny 
Duperey. 

Oct. 24, Chimes at Midnight (1965), 
Orson Welles directs himself. in this 


fascinating film that combines 
Falstaff's parts from numerous 
Shakespearean plays, with John 


Gielgud and Jeanne Moreau. 


Oct. 31, The Spider's Strategem (1970), 
Bernardo Bertolucci's engaging trans- 
lation of Borges's fiction yields an 
obvious but engrossing tale of myth- 
making and Fascism, starring Alida 
Valli and Giulio Brogi. 

Nov. 7, WR: Mysteries of the Organism 
(1971), Dusan Makavejev's collage of 
sexuality, Wilhelm Reich's Rangely 
(Maine) days, and archive footage 
seemed four years late when it came 
out, but has mellowed with age. 

Nov. 14, Mon Oncle Antoine (My Uncle 
Antoine) (1972), Claude Jutra's in- 
telligent study of a small industrial 
town in Quebec and a small boy who 
grows up in the back of a dry goods 
store. 

Nov. 19, The Battleship Potemkin (1925), 
a masterwork of the silent screen by 
Sergei Eisenstein is noted for the 
Odessa Steps sequence and the 
superb editing 

Nov. 21, Cries and Whispers (1972), 
Ingmar Bergman's shattering drama 
about three sisters is an answer to the 
“silence ot God” trilogy, with Harriet 
Andersson, Liv Ullmann, and Ingrid 
Thulin 

Nov. 28, The Spirit of the Beehive (1973), 
Victor Erice enters the forbidden 
territory of children's nightmares 

Dec. 3, Vivre sa Vie (My Life to Live) 
(1962), a touching film by Jean-Luc 
Godard with Anna Karina and Sady 
Rebbot 

Dec. 5, Effi Briest (1974), Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder's adaptation of Fontane's 
novel about a forced marriage of a 17- 
year-old girl to a Baron, with Hanna 
Schygulla 

Dec. 10, Hospital (1970), a Frederick 
Wiseman documentary on an urban 
hospital 

Dec. 12, David (1980), this true story of 
the son of a Rabbi during the Nazi 
regime is directed by Peter Lilienthal. 

— Festival of Spanish Films, a 

collection of works from Spanish direc- 

tors. Shows at 7:30 and 9:30, with the 
screening order reversed the second 
day 

Oct. 5 and 6, Pim, pam, pum...fuego 
(1975), Pedro Olea's drama of political 
intrigue in Madrid, with Conchita 
Velasco and José Maria Flotats, and 
Arrebato (Rapture) (1979), fantasy 
and reality merge in this film by Ivan 
Zuleta 

Oct. 12 and 13, Mater Amatisima (1980), 
the directorial debut of J.A. Saigot is 
on the subject of autism, with Victoria 
Abril and Julito de la Cruz, and Kargus 
(1980), a series of vignettes on 
Spanish history from 1939 to the 
present, with Patricia Adriani and 
Hector Alterio 

Oct. 19 and 20, La Colmena (The 
Beehive) (1982), Mario Camus adapts 
a novel by Camilo José Cela, with 
Victoria Abril, and 1919: Crénica del 
alba (1919: Days of Dawn) (1982), a 
story of adolescence in the early 
1900s, with Miguel Molina and Cristina 
Marsillach, directed by Antonio J. 
Bentancor 

— Film Noir, 1941-1958, a series of the 

Archive's films from the Dark Ages. As 

Dick Powell explains in Murder My 

Sweet, ‘'I'm just a small businessman in 

a very messy business, but | like to follow 

through on a sale."’ Shows are at 5 and 8 

p.m. with the screening order reversed 

the second day. Admission, $2. 

Oct. 1 and 2, The Maltese Falcon (1941), 
Bogey as Sam Spade in John 
Huston’'s irresistible crime drama from 
Dashiell Hammett's story, with 
Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, and 
Peter Lorre, and Murder My Sweet 
(1944), Raymond Chandler's Philip 
Marlowe investigates a missing per- 
sons case and almost ends up lost, 
directed by Edward Dmytryk, with 
Dick Powell and Claire Trevor. 

Oct. 15 and 16, Out of the Past (1947), 
history haunts Robert Mitchum when 


From Jonah Who Will Be 25 in The Year 2000, at the 


Kirk Douglas and a former girlfriend, 
played by Jane Greer, plot against 
him, directed by Jacques Tourneur, 
and Somewhere in the Night (1946), a 
war veteran awakens from amnesia to 
find he is a crook in this moody thriller 
directed by Joseph Mankiewicz 

Oct. 9, Laura (1944), with Dana Andrews, 
Clifton Webb, and Gene Tierney, a 
double mystery, about whether or not 
a beautiful girl was murdered, and 
how awful Otto Preminger managed 
to direct a film this good, and The Big 
Sleep (1946), Howard Hawks’ nifty 
adaptation of Raymond Chandler's 
novel, stars Humphrey Bogart, Lauren 
Bacall, and Dorothy Malone 

Oct. 22 and 23, Scarlet Street (1946), 
Fritz Lang's film about a prostitute 
killed by a john, and the pimp who 
takes the rap, with Joan Bennett and 
Edward G. Robinson, and The Shang- 
hai Gesture (1941), Josef von Stern- 
berg's sexually charged story about 
the decadence of an Oriental gambl- 
ing den, with Gene Tierney and Walter 
Huston 

Oct. 29 and 30, Detour (1946), a film with 
a Cult following, features Tom Neal as 
a hitchhiker snared by Ann Savage, 
directed by Edgar G. Ulmer, and The 
Killers (1946), it's the old double-cross 
in Robert Siodmak's film with Ava 
Gardner and introducing Burt Lan- 
caster 

Nov. 5 and 6, Double Indemnity (1944), 
you're going to have to have a beer to 
wash the taste of Billy Wilder's film out 
of your mouth, with Fred MacMurray 
and Barbara Stanwyck, and Criss 
Cross (1948), never trust your ex-wife 
in a gangland war, in Robert Siod- 
mak's film starring Burt Lancaster and 
Dan Duryea 

Nov. 13, The Lady from Shanghai (1948), 
the Master, Orson Welles, takes a 
crack at noirand comes up clean, with 
Welles and Rita Hayworth, and Gilda 
(1946), Charles Vidor's love-triangle 
puts the “Blame on Mame,” with Rita 
Hayworth and Glenn Ford. 

Nov. 20, Gun Crazy (1950), a/k/a/ 
Deadly is the Female, a Bonnie and 
Clyde story by Joseph H. Lewis, with 
John Dall and Peggy Cummins, and 
You Only Live Once (1937), Fritz 
Lang's heated story of a prison 
escapee’s flight to Canada. 


Nov. 26 and 27, Brute Force (1947), six 
convicts against a screw in Jules 
Dassin's film with Burt Lancaster and 
Yvonne De Carlo and a great per- 
formance by Hume Cronyn, and Force 
of Evil (1948), Abraham Polonsky's 
honest melodrama about the’ New 
York numbers racket, with John Gar- 
field 

Dec. 4, The Big Combo (1955), police 
battle organized crime in Joseph H 
Lewis’ film starring Cornel Wilde, and 
The Big Heat (1953), Fritz Lang's 
smash hit about cops against the 
syndicate, with Glenn Ford and Gloria 
Grahame. 

Dec. 11, Kiss Me Deadly (1955), Robert 
Aldrich's film about Mike Hammer 
versus radioactive-material thieves 
deserves to be seen on screen, and 
Touch of Evil (1958), an extraordinary 
film by Orson Welles about a murder 
frame-up has more than a touch of 
genius, with Charlton Heston, Janet 
Leigh, and Marlene Dietrich 


The following films will also be shown by 

the Film Archive this season 

Sept. 29. Sartre par lui-méme (1976), a 
profile on the great philosopher, with 
Simone de Beauvoir, captured on film 
by Alexandre Astruc and Michel Con 
tat. and The Condemned of Altona 
(1963), about Italy under Nazi occupa- 
tion, based on a Sartre play. and 
starring Frederic March, Maximilian 
Schell and Sophia Loren. directed by 
Vittorio de Sica Call for times 

Oct. 26, Federico Fellini: Director as 
Creator (1970), a documentary on the 
Italian master, and Juliet of the Spirits 
(1965), a fascinating failure by Fellini, 
his attempt at creating an 8% for his 
wife, Giulietta Masina, and 8% (1963), 
the film about filmmaking, a Fellini 
Fantasia, with Marcello Mastroianni, 
Anouk Aimee, and Claudia Cardinale, 
at 8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 27, Fellini's 8%, at 7:30 p.m., and 
Federico Fellini: Director as Creator 
and Juliet of the Spirits at 8:30 p.m. 

Nov. 9, The Love of Jeanne Ney (1927), 
directed by G.W. Pabst, with live 
piano by Martin Marks, and Pandora's 
Box (1929), also by Pabst, starring 
Louise Brooks. 

Nov. 10, Sherlock Jr. (1924), a delightful 
film directed by and starring Buster 


oolidge Corner Moviehouse 


Keaton, at 3 p.m., and The Love of 
Jeanne Ney at 7:30 p.m., with live 
piano, and Accident (1928), directed 
by Erné Metzner, and Variety (1925), 
by Ewald Andre Dupont, at 9:30 p.m 

Nov. 16 and 17, The New England 
Animation Festival with selected 
works from the Studio Sofia. Call for 
screening times and locations 

Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, Kenneth Anger's 
Magick Lantern Cycle, with Fireworks 
(1947), Rabbit's Moon (1950, revised 
in 1978), Eaux dartifice (1953), and 
Inauguration of the Pleasure Dome 
(1954); and Kustom Kar Kommandos 
(1965), Scorpio Rising (1963), invoca- 
tion of My Demon Brother (1969), Puce 
Moment (1949), and Lucifer Rising 
(1981), each show, $2, both shows, 
$3 


Hammond Castle Museum, 80 

Hesperus Ave. Gloucester, 283-2080. 

The castle is an atmospheric setting in 

which to see some atmospheric old 

classics. Shows at 8 p.m. Admission, $4 

Children, $1. Exceptions noted below 

Oct. 5, Phantom of the Opera (1925), Lon 
Chaney stars with Mary Philbin as the 
haunt of the Paris Opera House, with 
live organ accompaniment 

Oct 12. Nosferatu (1922), F.W. Murnau’s 
classic Expressionist treatment of the 
Dracula tale stars Max Schreck and 
Alexander Granach, with organ ac- 
companiment 

Nov. 23, The Eagle (1925), Rudolph 
Valentino thwarts the advances of a 
Russian Czarina, played by Louise 
Dresser 

Dec. 26, Peter Pan (1953), the one-and- 
only Disney version of James M. 
Barrie's classic. Show at 3 pm 
Admission, $3 

Dec. 28, The Sword in the Stone (1963), 
Walt Disney animates King Arthur's 
boyhood. Show at 10 a.m. Admission, 
$4.50 

Harvard Square Theater, 10 Church 

St., Cambridge, 864-4580. The theater 

has three screens; two of them show 

mostly new releases. The third presents 

a new double feature every day. On 

weekends, off-beat and/or off-color films 

are shown at midnight. Listed below are 

the double features and midnight shows 

scheduled through Nov. 8. 

— Superfilm Celebration, brings re- 

Continued on page 26 
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And the Biggest & 
Best 
Salad Bar and Bread 
Board Around! 
Choice of potato, An 


rice, & vegetable. 
Served every evening 
from 4:00 p.m. 


Tiffins 
Restaurant & Lounge 
144 Moody St., 
Waltham 


| 893-1086) 


Authentic 
Grill 


In Boston’s Back Bay 
40 Dalton Street 
Boston, MA (617) BOODLES 
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If you like 
Mexican Food... 


try it at 


Also serving ¥% Ib. burgers, 
barbequed ribs, skewers, and 
featuring Sunday brunch 11:30-3 pm. 


Full liquor license, and 28 varieties 
of beer for your thirsty palate. 


Fri., Sat: 
11:30 am-midnight 


Sun.-Thurs.: 
11:30 am-11 pm 


248 Holland St., Teele Square, W. Somerville, 623-9201 
No credit cards or personal checks accepted 


“Voted one of Boston’s most popular 
restaurants. 
— Boston Globe Reader Poll, January 1984 

Selected as one of Anthony Spinazzola’s favorite 
restaurants. 
— The Boston Globe, November 1982 
Best Cambridge Italian Restaurant 

— Boston Magazine, 1979, 1980, 1981 


Continued from page 23 

cent popular films back as double 
features. Admission, $3.75 after 6 p.m. 
and on weekends. Mon. through Fri. until 
6 p.m., $3. First show of the day, $2.50 
Senior citizens and children, $2.50 at all 
times. Screening times noted below 
Sept. 29, The Big Chill (1983), director 


Lawrence Kasdan's look at ‘60s radi- 
cals turned capitalists stars William 
Hurt, Glenn Close, and Keven Kline, at 
noon, 4, and 8:10 p.m., and Educating 
Rita (1983), Julie Walters and Michael 
Caine star in an adapted play about a 
cynical professor and the ‘‘tart’’ who 
brings him back to life, directed by 
Lewis Gilbert, at 1:55, 5:55, and 10:05 


p.m 
Sept. 30, Casablanca (1942), Michael 


Curtiz's classic stars Humphrey 
Bogart, Ingrid Bergman, and Paul 
Henreid, at 12:30, 4, and 7:40 pm. 
and The Maltese Falcon (1941), featur- 
ing John Huston on Dashiell Hammett, 
starring Bogart, Peter Lorre, and Mary 
Astor, at 2:25, 5:55 and 9:40 pm 


Oct. 1, Under Fire (1983), Roger Spot- 


tiswoode's political thriller sees the 
Nicaraguan revolution through the 
eyes of a photographer, with Nick 
Nolte, Joanna Cassidy, and Gene 
Hackman, at 2:55 and 7:45 p.m., and 
Missing (1982), Constantin Costa- 
Gavras takes us further south to Chile, 
where Jack Lemmon and_ Sissy 
Spacek learn about the Allende re- 
gime the hard way, at 12:45, 5:15, and 
10:05 p.m 


Oct. 2, Star Trek: The Search for Spock 


(1984), Leonard Nimoy's direction of 
the third of the Star Trek series looks a 
lot like TV, but gets the job done, 
starring William Shatner, DeForest 
Kelly, and Nimoy, at noon, 3:45, and 
7:50 p.m., and Top Secret (1984), the 
creators of Airplane!, Jerry and David 
Zucker and Jim Abrahams, skewer 
the espionage genre, at 2, 5:45, and 
9:50 p.m 


Oct. 3, Fast Times at Ridgemont High 
(1982), Amy Heckerling mixes feminist 


ideology with good clean fun about 
high school kids in LA, with Sean 
Penn, at 1, 4:20, and 8 p.m., and Rock 
'N Roll High School (1979), the 
Ramones meet Roger Corman in this 
Allan Arkush film about (what else) 
teenagers in an LA high school, at 
2:40, 6, and 9:50 p.m 


Oct. 4, Kagemusha: The Shadow Warrior 


(1980), an intoxicatingly beautiful film 
by Akira Kurosawa about the double 
of a _warrior-king, stars Tatsuya 
Nakadai, at 2 and 7:40 pm., and 
Dersu Uzala (1974), Kurosawa’s rich 
film about a Russian captain's rela- 
tionship with an aging hunter in turn- 
of-the-century Siberia, with Maxim 
Munzuk and Yuri Solomin, at 4:55 and 
10:30 p.m 


Oct. 5, Flashdance (1983), glossy 


fashion-setter is a female Rocky 
stripped of originality and soul, at 3 
and 7:35 p.m., and Fame (1980), an 
Alan Parker film about the travails of 
kids at a school for the performing 
arts, starring Gene Anthony Rey and 
Irene Cara, at 12:30, 4:50, and 9:35 
p.m 


Oct. 6, The Year of Living Dangerously 


(1983), Peter Weir's accomplished 
telling of a journalist's view of the fall 


of the Sukarno regime in 1965 
Djakarta, with Mel Gibson and Linda 
Hunt, at 3:05 and 7:40 p.m., and 
Gallipoli (1981), a haunting mood 
piece on a doomed regiment from 
Australia during WWI, at 1, 5:15, and 
9:50 p.m 
Oct. 7, Bread and Chocolate (1973), Nino 
Manfredi stars in a moving comedy 
about an Italian working in Switzer- 
land, at 4:05 and 8:30 p.m., and Get 
Out Your Handkerchiefs (1978), 
Bertrand Blier's most successful film, 
about a man who will do anything to 
please his wife, has a crazy, con- 
sistently comic sensibility, with 
Gerard Depardieu and Patrick Dew- 
aere, at 2:05, 6:10, and 10:35 p.m 
Oct. 8, The Neverending Story (1984), to 
some, Wolfgang Petersen's children's 
fable only seemed never-ending, with 
a bookworm called upon to save 
Fantasia providing the plot, at noon, 
4:05, and 8:15 p.m., and Hair (1979), 
Milos Forman’s adaptation of the 
stage version stars John Savage, 
Treat Williams, and Beverly D'Angelo, 
at 1:50, 5:50, and 10:05 p.m 
Oct. 9, Gabriela (1984), Brazilian director 
Bruno Baretta's film about love, stars 
Sonia Braga and Marcello Mastroianni, 
at noon, 3:50, and 7:55 p.m., and / 
_ Love You (1982), an Arnaldo Jabor 
film, stars Braga and Paulo Chaesa 
Pereio, at 2, 5:50, and 9:50 p.m 
Oct. 10, The Man Who Would Be King 
(1975), John Huston directs Sean 
Connery, Michael Caine, and 
Christopher Plummer in the Kipling 
tale, at 2:25 and 7:30 p.m., and Lion in 
Winter (1968), Anthony Harvey's dark 
film about Henry Il with Katherine 
Hepburn and Peter O'Toole, at noon, 
4:45, and 9:50 p.m 
Oct. 11, The Natural (1984), Robert 
Redford stars as a ballplayer of the 
comeback, directed by Barry 
Levinson, at 2:45 and 7:40 p.m., and 
Ordinary People (1980), Redford 
directs Timothy Hutton in a touching 
story about a teenager trying not to 
relive his past, at 12:30, 5:10, and 
10:05 p.m 
Oct. 12, The Road Warrior (1982), 
George Miller on the road with Mel 
Gibson, at 12:30, 3:55, and 7:35 p.m., 
and Mad Max (1979), another popular 
Miller roadgang film, with Gibson and 
Hugh Keays-Byrne, at 2:15, 5:40, and 
9:35 p.m 
Oct. 13, Last Tango in Paris (1973), 
Bernardo Bertolucci's brilliant film 
about the illusions of love, stars 
Marion Brando and Maria Schneider, 
at 3:05 and 7:50 pm., and Body Heat 
(1981), Lawrence Kasdan's attempt at 
film noir never gets warm, with William 
Hurt and Kathleen Turner, at 1, 5:30, 
and 10:10 p.m 
Oct. 14, Broadway Danny Rose (1984), 
Woody Allen plays a small-time, weird- 
acts manager in New York, at 1;40, 5, 
and 8:30 p.m., and Love and Death 
(1975), a coward in Russian during the 
Napoleonic wars, with Allen, Diane 
Keaton, and Harold Gould, at noon, 
3:20, 6:40, and 10:10 p.m 
Oct. 15, Quadrophenia (1979), Franc 
Roddam pits the mods against the 
rockers, at noon, 3:55, and 7:55 p.m., 
and Tommy (1975), the famed rock- 
opera, as seen by Ken Russell and 


acted by Ann-Margret, Oliver Reed, 
and Roger Daltrey, at 2, 5:55, and 9:55 


p.m 
Oct. 16, Pink Flamingos (1971), John 


Waters’ outrageous shock comedy 
includes poodle-turd eating, at 12:30, 
4:05, and 8 p.m., and Female Troubles 
(1975), wherein Waters explores the 
motto, ‘crime is beautiful,’ at 2:15, 
5:55, and 9:55 p.m. 


Oct 17, Breaker Morant (1979), Bruce 


Beresford on the trial of Boer War 
guerillas, with Jack Thompson and 
Edward Woodward, at 2:45 and 7:35 
p.m., and The Tin Drum (1979), 
director Volker Schléndorff's trans- 
lation of Ginter Grass's novel is 
schematic but interesting, with David 
Bennett, at 12:15, 4:45, and 9:35 p.m 


Oct. 18, Monty Python and the Holy Grail 


(1974), the crew at top form, one of the 
funniest films of the ‘70s, directed by 
Terry Gilliam, starring John Cleese, 
Graham Chapman, and Terry Jones, 
at 12:30, 4, and 7:50 p.m., and The Life 
of Brian (1979), about a would-be 
unprophet, Brian, a hilarious sendup 
of the Biblical epic by the Pythons, at 
2:15, 5°45, and 9:35 p.m 


Oct. 26, Koyaanisgatsi (1982), a 


dialogue-less tone poem by Godfrey 
Reggio contrasts the desert South- 
west and urban decay for ‘‘life out of 
balance,’ with an appropriate, often 
witty score by Philip Glass, at 1:45, 
5:05, and 8:35 pm. and Android 
(1984), Klaus Kinski tries to create the 
perfect female android in Aaron 
Lipstadt's fresh sci-comedy, at noon, 
3:20, 6:40, and 10:10 p.m 


Oct. 27, Annie Hall (1977), Woody Allen's 


career peak, about Alvy Singer's 
love/hate relationship with New York 
and neurotic women, starring Diane 
Keaton and Shelley Duvall, at 12:30, 4, 
and 7:50 p.m., and Manhattan (1979), 
Allen directs this New York fable 
about a man with too much angst to 
enjoy his romance with a much 
younger woman, starring Mariel Hem- 
ingway, Diane Keaton, and Michael 
Murphy, at 2:15, 5:45, and 9:50 p.m 


Oct. 28, Local Hero (1983), an engaging, 


witty, and thoughtful film about an 
American businessman seduced by 
Scots, with Peter Riegert and Dennis 
Lawson, and directed by Bill Forsyth, 
at noon, 3:50, and 7:55 p.m, and 
Gregory's Girl (1982), a gentle, good- 
natured comedy about a Scottish boy 
with a crush on a soccer player, with 
Gordon John Sinclair and Dee Hep- 
burn, at 2:05, 5:55, and 10 p.m. 


Oct. 29, On the Waterfront (1954), 


there's trouble down at the docks, 
with Marlon Brando, Eva Marie Saint, 
and Karl Malden, directed by Elia 
Kazan, at noon, 4:10, and 8:10 p.m., 
and A Streetcar Named Desire (1951), 
Brando at his most animalistic, in 
Williams's play, directed by Elia 
Kazan, starring Vivian Leigh, Kim 
Hunter and Karl Malden, at 2, 6:C5, 
and 10:05 p.m 


Oct. 30, Dr. No(1963), a primer on James 


Bond films, the very first, by Terence 
Young, with Sean Connery, Ursula 
Andress, and Joseph Wiseman, at 
3:10 and 7:50 p.m., and From Russia 
With Love (1963), another Young- 
Bond flick, with lots of great fights, 
Lotte Lenya, and Daniela Bianchi, at 1, 


a) ROOF TOP DE 
LUNCH — DINNER 


Once you try us a 
we know you'll be back. 


16 Bow St., Union Sq., Somerville 
623-305 


CK & LOUNGE AREA 


11:00 am - 11:00 pm 


Restaur. ant 


ul 12:30 weekdays 


Delicious Experience 
Dishes from 
North & South India 
561 Moody St. 
Waltham, MA 02154 
899-6160/893-9621 


Open 7 days a week 
LUNCH-11:00-3:00 
DINNER-3:00-10:00 


A special invitation at 
a very special weekend price! 


WEEKEND SPECIAL °59.°° p.p.d.o. 


Includes: complimentary cocktails & hors d’oeuvres 
in our fireside lounge upon arrival 


Entertainment in the lounge Friday and Saturday night. 
Lobster or Steak Dinner Sat. night. 
A la carte breakfast Saturday. 


Pools & Tennis Courts available thru Oct. 


3 days/2 nights 


43 Israel’s Head Road 
Ogunquit, Maine 03907 
(207) 646-8311 
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5:15, and 9:55 p.m. 


Oct. 31, Rebel Without a Cause (1955), 


directed by Nicholas Ray, the locus 
classicus of James Dean lore, with Sal 
Mineo and Natalie Wood, at noon, 4, 
and 8:10 p.m., and East of Eden 
(1955), Elia Kazan directed this adap- 
tation of Steinbeck's Cain and Abel 
story, with Dean, Raymond Massey, 
and Julie Harris, at 2,6, and 10:10 p.m. 


Nov. 1, The Hunger (1983), modern-day 


vampires played by David Bowie and 
Catherine Deneuve and, more un- 
believably, Susan Sarandon as a 
gerontologist, directed by Tony Scott, 
at 12:30, 4:10, and 8:10 p.m., and 
Nosferatu the Vampyre (1979), 
Werner Herzog's version of Dracula is 
faithful to Murnau’s classic, has an 


Miller, is four separate episodes, of 
which Dante's and Miller's are most 
compelling, at 1, 5:25, and 10:16 p.m. 


Oct. 25, Return of the Secaucus Seven 


(1980), the inspiration for The Big Chill 
(but much better), is the story of 
seven who have a reunion on a New 
Hampshire farm, directed by John 
Sayles, at noon, 3:50, and 8 p.m., and 
Lianna (1983), Sayles again, this time 
with a tepid coming-out-of-the-closet 
drama about a lesbian, played by 
Linda Griffiths, at 1:55, 5:45, and 10 


Barry Bostwick, and Night of the 
Living Dead (1968), George Romero's 
ultra-cheapy rises again, with Judith 
O'Dea and Russell Streiner, and 
Emmanuelle, soft-core porn. 


Oct. 5 and 6, Rocky Horror Picture Show, 


with live revue, The Man Who Fell to 
Earth (1976), David Bowie in search of 
water in Nicolas Roeg's cult classic, 
with Rip Torn and Candy Clark, and 
The Story of ‘‘O"’ (1976), some whips 
and chains S&M from director Just 
Jaeckin. 


p.m. Oct. 12 and 13, Rocky Horror Picture 
— The Late Show, a collection of Show, and Dawn of the Dead (1979), 
midnight films centering on sex, drugs, Romero's followup to Night..., which 
and rock and roll, with audience pits a motorcycle gang against Zom- 
participation encouraged. Shows are at bies, and Emmanuelle 
midnight. Admission, $3.75 Oct. 19 and 20, Rocky Horror Picture 


tech vision of future LA can't match 
Philip K. Dick, but it’s a treat to watch, 
with Harrison Ford, Rutger Hauer, and 
Sean Young 


Oct. 26 and 27, Rocky Horror Picture 


Show, Caligula, and Eraserhead 
(1978), one of the most brilliant and 
original movies of the '70s, this film is 
languidly paced, beautifully shot, has 
artistic vision aplenty, and is directed 
by David Lynch, with John Nance and 
Charlotte Stewart 


Nov. 2 and 3, Rocky Horror Picture 


Show, Caligula, and Monty Python 
and the Holy Grail (1974), the old 
crew's cup runneth over in. this 
deliriously funny Python adventure, 
with Terry Jones, Graham Chapman, 
and John Cleese 


Arts Section listings, or call the theater 
for information 
Museum of Fine Arts, Remis 
Auditorium, West Wing, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, 267-9300, ext. 289. The 
MFA is featuring the work of director Luis 
Bufiuel and recent films from the 
German Democratic Republic this fall. 
Admission, $3. Members, $2.50 
Subscription series available — call the 
Museum for prices. 
— Luis Bufuel: Surrealist and Film- 
maker, a comprehensive retrospective 
of the late director's career. Shows are at 
5:30 and 8 p.m. unless otherwise noted. 
Oct. 5, Wuthering Heights (1953), an 
adaptation of the Bronte novel with 
Irasema Dilian and Jorge Mistral, and 
El (This Strange Passion) (1952), a 


enchanting Popul Vuh score, and Sept. 28 and 29, Rocky Horror Picture Show, and Caligula (1980), a Roman Janus Cinema, 57 JFK St., Cambridge, story of obsession starring Arturo de 


stars Klaus Kinski, Isabelle Adjani, and 
Bruno Ganz, at 2:20, 6:05, and 10:05 


Show (1975), director Jim Sharman 
tells the story of a haunted mansion, 
with Tim Curry, Susan Sarandon, and 


romp, with John Gielgud, Helen Mir- 
ren, and Ralph Richardson, and Blade 
Runner (1982), Ridley Scott's high- 


661-3737. Take the Red Line to Harvard 
Square. Schedule of first-run movies 
unavailable at press time. See Phoenix 


Cordova and Delia Garcés 
Oct. 12, Mexican Bus Ride (1951), a 
Continued on page 32 


p.m 

Nov. 2, Atomic Cafe (1982), a documen- 
tary on how they made us learn to love 
the bomb, directed by Kevin Rafferty, 
Pierce Rafferty, and Jayne Loader, at 
1, 4:20, and 8 pm, and Dr 
Strangelove (1964), Stanley Kubrick's 
eerily prescient film about the rise of 
the industrial-military complex, with 
George C. Scott, Peter Sellers, Slim 
Pickens, and Sterling Hayden, at 2:40, 
6, and 9:40 pm 

Nov. 3, Harold and Maude (1971), Hal 
Ashby’'s offbeat film about a young 
man's relationship with clder 
woman, starring Ruth Gordon and 
Bud Cort, at 12:30, 4:05, and 8 p.m, 
and King of Hearts (1967), Phillippe 
De Broca's charming fairy tale about a 
town abandoned during WWI, leaving 
only the insane, with Alan Bates, at 
2:10, 5:50, and 9:50 p.m. 

Nov. 4, Everything You Always Wanted 
to Know About Sex (But Were Afraid 
to Ask) (1972), a series of Woody Allen 
vignettes, including some very good 
ones, starring Gene Wilder and Lou 

— Jacobi, at noon, 4:55, and 10:10 p.m 

and Bananas (1971), Woody as a 
revolutionary, with Louise Lasser and 


INTRODUCING... 
The all natural 
gourmet French 


FRUBE 


A 450 year-old secret... Now yours to enjoy! 


POLONAISE 


Fine French & Polish Cuisine 


In 1533 King Henry II of France introduced the French ice to his 
royal court. Now, 450 years later, the French secret is out. And Frubét is the 
reason why. 

Frubet Ice, a sorbet, is a delicate balance of natural fruit flavors and 
European richness. Made by a method pure and French, it is delightfully 
refreshing. Frubét, Kosher approved, contains no milk products; yet, it has 
the “scoopability” of ice cream. And it has no 
artificial colors, flavors, preservatives, 
or ingredients of any kind. 

So for sorbet lovers who want to enjoy a 
real ice treat, say “Bonjour” to Frubet. 

Frubet is available by the pint in six delicious 

flavors: Strawberry, Red Raspberry, Peach, 

Banana, Lemon and Orange 


“One of the rare and hidden treasures 
of Boston's restaurant world.” 
— David Brudney, WRKO 


384 Boylston St., 2nd floor 
(between Arlington & Berkeley Sts.) 


Y38O190 ‘Ill LYWd ‘XIS NOILOSS ‘*XINZOHd NOLSOS 3H! 


FRUB 


For reservations: 247-9249 


Howard Cosell, at 1:40 and 6:40 p.m. ; 

and Sleeper (1973), a slapstick sci-fi Available *: 

about Allen awakening in 2173 and Christy's 

finding out that tailors never change, Store 24 

with Diane Keaton, at 3:15 and 8:30 Enjoy Great Chinese food? White Hen Pantries 
Lil’ Peach 


p.m. 
Nov. 5,°Police Academy (1984), Hugh 
Wilson's Stripes rip-off is a less-than- 
arresting comedy, with Steve Gut- 
tenberg, at 12:30, 4:10, and 8:05 p.m., 
and Caddyshack (1980), a Harold 
Ramis golf-course comedy that 
doesn't putter around, with antics by 
Rodney Dangerfield, Bill Murray, and 

Ted Knight, at 2:20. 6, and 10 p.m 

Nov. 6, The Magic Flute (1974), Ingmar 
Bergman's sweeping, lively Mozart 
opera features Ulric Cold, Josef Kosi 
inger, and Erik Saeden, at 3:15 and 
7:40 p.m., and Autumn Sonata (1978) 
Ingrid Bergman and Liv Ullmann battle 
in the living room. in one of Ingmar 
Bergman's most turgid, precious 
dramas, with good performances that 
make it hard to dislike, at 1:30, 5:40 
and 10:15 p.m 

Nov. 7, Star 80 (1983), Bob Fosse’s 
account of murdered Playmate 
Dorothy Stratten stars Eric Roberts 
and Mariel Hemingway, at 3:15 and 
7:45 p.m., and All That Jazz (1979), 
Fosse's Felliniana rip-off, with Roy 
Scheider and Jessica Lange, looks 
great thanks to Giuseppe Rotunno, at 
1,5:15,and945 pm 

Nov. 8, Tootsie (1982), Sidney Pollack’s 
very funny film about an out-of-luck 
actor turned actress, with Dustin 
Hoffman and Jessica Lange, at 3:05 
and 7:35 p.m., and Stripes (1981), lvan 
Reitman (Ghostbusters) directed this 
updated service comedy with Bill 
Murray and Harold Ramis as unwilling 
recruits turned heroes, at 1, 5:15, and 
9:45 p.m. 

Oct. 19, La cage aux folles (1978), 
Eduardo Molinaro’s farce about gay 
men acting straight for a night, with 
Michel Serrault and Ugo Tagnazzi, at 
3:15 and 7:35 p.m., and Cabaret 
(1972), Bob Fosse's film about Sally 
Bowles in prewar Berlin, starring Liza 
Minnelli, Michael York, and Joel Grey, 
at 1, 5:05, and 9:30 p.m. 

Oct. 20, National Lampoon's Animal 
House (1978), an extremely success- 
ful frat comedy starring John Belushi, 
Tim Matheson, ard John Vernon, 
directed by John Landis, at 3:20 and 
8:05 p.m., and Blues Brothers (1980), 
John Belushi and Dan Akroyd play 
Jake and Elwood Blues as John 
Landis plays with car crashes in 
Chicago, at 1, 5:25, and 10:10 p.m 

Oct. 21, Fanny and Alexander (1983), 
Ingmar Bergman's official swan song 
is moving, lyrical, and intelligent, at 
noon, 4, and 8 p.m. 

Oct. 22, Chilly Heit of Winter (1979), 
Joan Micklin Silver's light comedy 
about a man after a woman is better 
written than directed, but well worth- 
while, with John Heard and Mary Beth 
Hurt, at 12:30, 4, and 7:50, and A Man 
and a Woman (1966), Claude Lelouch 
on love among lonely Frenchmen, with 
Anouk Aimee and Jean-Louis Trintig- 
nant, at 2:10, 5°50, and 9:35 p.m. 

Oct. 23, The Right Stuff (1983), Philip 
Kaufman's adaptation of Tom Wolfe's 
popular book flies high with ambition, 
intelligence, and craft, with Ed Harris, 
Dennis Quaid, and Fred Ward, at 
noon, 4, and 8 p.m. 

Oct. 24, A Clockwork Orange (1971), 
Stanley Kubrick's engaging futuristic 
fantasy from the Burgess novel stars 
Malcolm McDowell, Patrick Magee, 
and Adrienne Corri, at 2:55 and 7:35 
p.m., and The Twilight Zone (1983), 
directed by John Landis, Steven 

} Spielberg, Joe Dante, and George 


Discover... 


Tomatoes... 


carrots, alfalfa sprouts, 
string beans, Caesar Salad, 
iceberg lettuce, cucumbers, 
potato salad, bean sprouts, 
beets, spinach, peperocini, 
sliced eggs, mixed vege- 
tables, green peppers, chick 
peas, cole slaw, pickled to- 
matoes, red onions, crou- 
tons, scallions, French, Blue 
Cheese, Italian, Creamy Ita- 
lian, and Russian dressing 
are what make the salad 
bar so terrific at Newbury’s 
Steakhouse. And don’t for- 
get the loaf of freshly baked 
~=bread with dinner, and the 
fudge brownies for dessert. 
Where else can you get all 
this for $2.95 at lunch and 
$3.50 at dinner?? No won- 
der Newbury’s is the salad 
lover’s paradise. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 


390 Comm. Ave. 
_ Free Garage Parking 


536-0420 
CAMBRIDGE 


149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
Luncheon Served Daily 


491-5377 


WE 
DELIVER! 


Boston location only - $2.50 minimum delivery charge 


Paté * Homemade Soups « Hot Entrées & Seasonal Specials 
Delicious Salads Assorted Sandwiches Cheeses 
e Fresh Fruits e Espresso « Apértifs, beers & wines. 


Harvard Book Store 
Carte 


Breakfast through late supper 
190 Newbury Street at Exeter 
Boston 536-0095 
Open Monday - Saturday 8 AM-11 PM 
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TO MAKE A CASSETTE TAPE SOUND LIKE MUSIC, 
YOU'VE GOT TO KNOW WHAT MUSIC SOUNDS LIKE. 


Think about it. What other tape manufacturer also builds professional 
recording equipment including 24-track and digital studio tape 
recorders? What other tape manufacturer has 72 years of experience as a 
major record company? Other tape manufacturers may talk about “digital 
ready,” but do you know Denon developed the digital recording process 


in 1972? 


“Norma” DX1/ 90 


DENON IAS NORMAL 90 
DENON BIAS DX7/90 


DENON = = 90 


It is this unique combination of technical and musical expertise that 
led Denon to use Dynamic Distortion Testing to optimize DX cassette 
tape performance in the presence of real musical signals, not mere 
laboratory test tones. The result is the most musica/ of all cassette tape. 

Denon DX-Cassette tape. When we claim it’s better, we say it with 
music. 
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Copperfields 
FALL salem’s Pickering Wharf 
ENTERTAINMENT 
SCHEDULE every Thursday night 2 
Monday 
DAVID Dixie Jazz Bands Z 
GREENFIELD every Sunday with dancing a 
Tuesday saturday night with denciog | 
REDEEMERS 5 
Wednesday 
ROCKIN’ RICK 
LADIES NIGHT = 
Thursday 
DANCING WITH a 
HENRY 
COLLEGE NIGHT 0 
Friday & Saturday 
RHYTHM = 
METHOD 6s 8 
JIM FEMINO = 


LIVING ROOM 
73 Promenade St 
Providence, RI 


THE WEBB BROOK 


WEBB BROOK RD. 


BILLERICA, MA 
667-1502 
mile off Route 3A | (401) 521-2520 
Top 40 Entertainment 
Every Thursday, Friday & Saturday TONIGHT 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 29th 
Every Thursday Every Friday & BOBBY & THE MIDNIGHTS 
Night Saturday Night 
— No Cover — 7:30-9:30 MON: HUSKER DU | Sat. Oct. weny 
10 pm Draft Regular Bar w/ IDLE RICH & VINYL FRONTIER 
Beer 50¢ Drinks & Draft Beer BANGLES | 10........... HUBERT SUMLIN 
50¢ WBRU Night $4" NEIGHBORHOODS 
John McLaughiin, Bil Evane DEL FUEGOS ss~ 
Pizza Served Nightly Air Conditioned ail tet 
(Hall Free for Most Futctions Fri, OCt. WARREN ZEVON 
MOUNTAIN 


invite you to join us for 
the 1984-1985 Ski Season 


« 


sugarloaf/usa Sunday river 
Innsbruk, Austria| | Smugglers'Notch 


Is Proud to Announce the 
Welcome Back Student Special! 


We are Boston’s newest comedy club and to introduce ourselves to you, 
we are offering a special discount to all college students who attend our 
comedy show. When you come to the box office, show your college I.D. 

.and you will get a two dollar discount off the ticket price. This offer is 
only good through the month of October, 1984. 


SHOW TIMES 


THURSDAY OPEN MIKE NIGHT. 9:00 p.m. (1 show) 
Starring: Jimmy Tingle 
Are you funny? If you think so then come to 
our OPEN MIKE NIGHT and give it a shot. 

FRIDAY 9 p.m. 
Starring: Barry Crimmins, the forefather of 
Boston comedy. His credits include bringing 
national attention to the DING HO COMEDY 
CLUB and STITCHES. 

SATURDAY (2 Shows) 9 p.m. & 11 p.m. 
Starring: Lenny Clark, Boston’s very own “Bad Boy of 
Comedy” and the star of the LENNY CLARK LATE 
SHOW on Channel 38. 

Special Note 
Do something different. The JOKERS COMEDY CLUB and the comedy show 
can be rented for your Fraternity or Sorority parties. 
For more information call 542-4077 


75 Warrenton Street, Boston 
Across from the Charles Playhouse 


All Michelob Light Bestours 
include: You can have it all 
e Round trip transportation with 
e 2 day lift tickets MICHELOB. 
2 nights lodging in luxury 
slopeside condominiums B URS 


For complete information about Bestours 
packages including College Winter Carnivals 
contact: 


Boston Entertainment & Seasonal Tours 


11 Beacon Street « Boston, MA 02108 
» (617) 742-4265 
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A REPUTATION BUILT ON 
FAMOUS LINES. 


Andy Warhol, Jackie O. and James Beard knew a good thing was worth waiting for. 

And wait they did. Nightly, the elite and avant-garde of New York 
would form a line that stretched down East Sixtieth Street and around the block. 
The atmosphere was pleasantly unexpected. A little eatery specializing in unique 

food creations, served in colossal proportions, at a just price. 
Ftatateeta’s Toast, Ultimate Sandwiches, Aunt Buba’s Sand Tarts and Frozen 
Hot Chocolate were typical of the not-so-typical fare. 
For 30 years, Serendipity has been a New York tradition. And now 
it's come to Boston. The food. The atmosphere. All the originality 
that's made Serendipity famous. 
There's only one way to discover how a reputation is built. 
But we can't promise you'll meet Andy Warhol. . . 


serendipity 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace * 120 South Market Bldg., Boston 
Serving Daily 11 30 am.—Midnight * Happy Hour 3-7 p.m. * Fun and Frolic till 2. a.m. * Sunday 10 a.m.-Midnight 
Reservations Accepted (617) 523-2339 * Major Credit Cards Accepted ¢ Party Facilities Available 
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BRIGHTON 


VCR RENTALS 
bed $9.95 per night 


“DEPOSIT REQUIRED 


STANDARD & WIDE SCREEN 
TELEVISIONS 


“MOVIES FOR A BUCK” 
VIDEO RECORDERS CAMERAS 
ACCESSORIES » MOVIE TAPES « LIBRARY 


JOIN IN 


THE FUN! 
VHS BLANK TAPES 
$5.99 


562 Cambridge St. 
Brighton, MA 02135 
782-4006 


The legendary Fanny Brice. She had a talent to amuse and she 
amused millions. Playing “Baby Snooks,” singing “Secondhand Rose” or Ame 
just being herself. 

Unfortunately, there are millions today who only know Fanny 
Brice through hard-to-find film clips, secondhand stories, and movie 
biographies. Much of her talent has disappeared unrecorded. 

Don't let today’s legends fade away. Capture them 
on Sony Tape. And let the legends live on. 


Sony Tape. The Perfect Blank. 


looking for 


then take 
a look ... 


367 newbury st. 
at mass. ave. 


boston, ma. 
267-1234 
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BUY EARLY AND 


lift tickets 


major ski areas 
ermont, New Hampshire, 
aine Massachusetts 


Call 536-53 


Ask for 

Nancie Peluso or 
Sue Carlson 
Monday thru Friday 


9 AM-5 PM 
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Ikarus (1975), Heiner Carow's study of 


N Continued from page 27 
My young man's meditations on the an eight-year-old 
= The Boston P. hoenix mysteries of life, starring Lilia Prado, Oct 28 Apprehension (1982), Berlin 
NT and The Illusion Travels by Streetcar through the eyes of a condemned 
PHOTOGRAPHY SUPPLEME 5 (1953), starring Lilia Prado and Carlos woman, directed by Lothar Warnecke. 
“Go Navarro, a story of the exploits of two Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
® On November 6, 1984, The Boston Phoenix will publish a Photography Supplement. This drunken transit workers. Marrett Rd., Lexington, 861-6559. Shows 
2 issue will be read by over 400,000 Phoenix readers. Oct. 19, Nazarin(1958), Francesco Rabal are at 2 p.m. Admission, free. 

: Readers of The Boston Phoenix are between the ages of 18-35 with a median age of 26. and Marga Lopez star in Bufuel’s Sept. 29, The Gold Rush (1925), Charlie 
nN They areyoung, professional, contemporary individuals with high earnings (median income classic tale of the “mad Spaniard Chaplin takes on the Yukon territory in 
- $26.000) and no children. They spend most of their income on themselves and on luxury priest, Octavio Paz, and The Criminal _ this truncated version (which runs 30 
rea) items such as photographic supplies and equipment. Life of Archibaldo de la Cruz (1955), a minutes) 

Oo Plan now to be part of this special issue. For advertising rates and information call Heidi black comedy starring Ernesto Alonso Oct. 6 and 7, Disney's 20,000 Leagues 
5 Brown. (617) 536-5390. 5 ston (1968) the 
Ic , Death in the Garden adventure starring Kir ougias, 
6, 1984 political allegory set in the jungle, James Mason, and Peter Lorre. 
= i v starring Simone Signoret, Georges Oct. 13, The West of Charles Russell, a 
_ — ate ctober 30, 1984 Marchal rtd Michel Piccoli, and Fever documentary on the artist's life and 
a Mounts at Ef Pao (1959), a rare work 
~ screening of a Buftuelian look at Oct. 20, Remember the Ladies, a 
jf Fascism chronical of women's achievements 
= Nov. 2, Diary of a Chambermaid (1964), 4 from 1750 to 1815. 
WW portrait of the French middle class, Oct. 27, Dolley and the Great Little 
> with Jeanne Moreau, Michel Piccoli, Madison, the 42-year marriage of 
o and Georges Geret, and Viridiana Great Hostess and her husband. 
a (1961), a former Cannes winner of James 
oil Best Film, about the seduction of a Museum of Science, Science Park, 
z would-be nun, played by Silvia Pinal. Boston, 742-6088. More science fiction 
uw Nov. 9, E/ Rio y la Muerte.(The River and _ than science in this series. Shows are at 
x Death) (1954), Columba Dominguez 6 and 8 p.m., unless otherwise noted. 
D and Miguel Torruco star in this ‘anti: Admission, $5. Children and_ senior 
Western” about a doctor caught ina__ citizens, $3. Fri. evenings, half-price 
family feud, and Susana (1951), about Members, free 
cS a woman surviving after escaping jail Oct. 5, Alien (1979), from the sexually 
O by “miracle.” suggestive landscapes of the egg- 
WwW Nov. 16, The Exterminating Angel (1962), planet to the high-tech interiors of the 
” with Silvia Pinal and Enrique Rambal, space-garbage scow, Ridley Scott's 
x represents Bufuel nearing his tautly directed thriller is a visual treat, 
= iconoclastic peak, and The Discreet with Tom Skerritt, John Hurt, 
x ud Charm of the Bourgeosie (1972), an Sigourney Weaver, and lan Holm, at 
2 often hilarious parody of the Parisian 5:30 and 8 p.m 
a middle class, starring Fernando Rey, Nov. 2, Lost World (1925), join the ‘‘club’’ 
> Delphine Seyrig, and Bulle Ogier of this silent movie's special effects 
oO Nov. 30, Un Chien Andalou (An An- (by Willis O'Brien), and cast members 
5 dalusian Dog) (1928), the classic, eye- Bessie Love, Wallace Beery, and 
ro) catching, surreal short, co-created by Lewis (no kidding) Stone 
fea) Dali, Las Hurdes (1932), Bufuel’s Dec. 7, Dinosaurs! (1960), a kitsch- 
WwW searing documentary on northern klassic from Irvin Yeaworth, Jr., about 
xr Spain's “Land without Bread,"’ and cavemen and dinosaurs found on a 
- Simon of the Desert (1965), very tropical island, with Ward Ramsey and 
entertaining parable about an ascetic Paul Lukather 
atop a pillar who ends up in a disco, Nickelodeon, 606 Commonwealth Ave, 
: starring Claudio Brook and Silvia Boston, 424-1500. Take the Green Line 
Pinal, all at 5:30, and The Milky Way (Commonwealth Ave.) to Blandford St., 
b \ tu n i n p in to the sou nds of (1969), a religious pilgrimage through __ the first outbound stop after Kenmore 
France yields visions for PaulFrankeur Admission, $4.50. Senior citizens and 
B B d F and Laurent Terzieff at 8 p.m children, $2.50. First show of the day, $3 
Dec. 7. Tristana (1970), Catherine De- Off the Wall Cinema, 15 Peari St. 
S W 1 n B. e- ) p a n u S 1 O n neuve, Fernando Rey, and Franco Cambridge, 354-5678. Take the Red Line 
Nero star in this story about the loves _ to Central Sq. Off the Wall has expanded 
of Don Lupe and his niece, and Belle _ its offerings to include warm food as well 
de Jour (1967), perhaps Bufuel’s as wacky films — there's a café that 
most famous film, stars Catherine opens at 7 am., and there's even live 
Deneuve as prostitute by day, new- music at lunch. Film-wise, one can Porky- 
lywed by night Pig-out on the New England Animatiqn 
Dec. 14, The Phantom of Liberty (1974), | Festival, or hear animator extraordinaire 
with Jean-Claude Brialy and Monica Chuck Jones and June Foray (the voice 
Vitti, postulates man is fearful of of the plucky Rocket J. Squirrel). Ad- 
freedom, and That Obscure Object of — mission, $4. Students, $3.50. Children, 
Desire (1977), a Bufuel tour de force members, senior citizens, Cambridge 
about a man in love with one (or two) Food Co-op members, $3. Show times 
women, starring Fernando Rey and and prices vary for special events. Call 
Carole Bouquet for information 
— Toward a New Social Cinema: Oct. 17, An Evening with Chuck Jones, 
Films of the German Democratic to be presented at the New England 
Republic, seven feature films made Life Hall as a part of the New England 
between 1975 and 1982, offering a Animation Festival 
unique look at the emerging German Oct. 19 through 25, Chuck Jones 
national cinema. Shows are at 5:30 and 8 Cartoons, a compilation of Warner 
p.m Brothers’ classics from one of the 
Oct. 4, Mama, |'m Alive (1976), Konrad great masters of animation. 
Wolf's film about four soldiers cap- Nov. 2 through 15, Rock & Jazz Car- 
tured by Soviet troops in WWII, and toons, 1933 to ‘84, with some startling- 
Solo Sunny (1979), a Wolf film starring ly sexy ones from the ‘30s that would 
Renate Krésser as a pop singer on the probably be censored today 
road Nov. 14, Rocky & Bullwinkle, with a 
Oct. 11, Anton the Magician (1978), personal appearance by June Foray, 
N HIS ORLD F YNICS director Ginter Reisch's irreverent or ‘Local Vocal.” 
§ comedy about a _ socialist en- Nov. 15, The Wally Awards, at the 
trepreneur, and The Fiancée (1980), Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 
co-directed by Ginter Reisch and screenings and presentations from 
Gunther Ricker, a film based on the the Off the Wall to the year’s best 
W; 5 10-year imprisonment of communist animators. 
E ¥ I ACH OU Oo URVIVE activist Eva Lippold Nov. 16 through 21, The Best of the Fest, 
ba Oct. 18, On Probation (1981), Katrin a presentation of the latest award- 
Sass stars as a young mother coping, winners in a full-length show 
directed by Herrmann Zschoche, and Continued on page 34 
Two year professional program 
= 
begins October 8 ATTENTION RUNNERS 
TOM’S SPORT CENTER 
Applied Photography Photo Lab Management RUNNING WEAR 
- 6 Months, evenings 6 Months, evenings ] 
2 Months, days U ? 4 
Applied Photography is designed to train students for 
careers in commercial photography. Advanced skills Photo Lab Management 
are developed by providing a strong technical Fall Spectacular 
foundation as well as vocational training in areas of ee 
specialization such as advertising, portraiture. The retail and wholesale photo-finishing industry Bill Rodgers Nor’Easter Suit.............0ccccccccesecseeseeceeee 
fashion, audio/visual and photojournalism. The has experienced dramatic growth in recent years Bill Rodgers Gortex Suite... cccccccccccccccesseeeeeeee eee. 
program will be offered in the evening for those and promises to continue this growth in years to RI I Ss. soensacesrnud 
individuals who must work during the day but are come. With the advent of new technologies. lab _ Bill Rodgers Singlets... 
nevertheless interested in pursuing a career in owners. particularly mini-lab owners. are faced with Head Shorts & Singlets 
photography and for those who seek an alternative to a growing need for qualified help. The demand for Dolfin Shorts 
the full-time program. The course will be intensive technicians able to work efficiently and Saucony Shorts... 
and will emphasize shooting and problem solving independently and who can handle general mia: CS 
through regular lab work and studio assignments. All management and customer relations has become G 
rd camera formats and all black & white and color greater than ever aw RT 680 R oi ane 
materials will be used. Studio lighting techniques for _ The New England Schoo! of Photography has been Ade ks G hie Pan we. 
still life. product. portrait and fashion applications will in photographic education since 1968, offering rooks Graphtex Running Shoe sos 
be stressed. Students will also be trained in all aspects vocational training programs geared toward Brooks Liberty Running PEON ree vias oteicans see 
of audio-visual production as well as in photographic professionalism. Photo Lab Reebok Phase 1 Running 
photojournalism and documentary techniques Management has been designed to supply the | Reebok Freestyle Aerobic Shoe de 
Finally. students will be prepared for the real growing photo-finishing industry with a reservoir of t d : 
commercial world through discussions of standard skilled personnel It is designed for motivated All these plus much, much more, all at discount prices. 
business practices and the preparation of a portfolio individuals seeking growth positions in this rapidly We have a giant s selection of colors and s sizes. 
Graduates of this program receive a certificate of expanding field. It will also prepare students for : 
- completion opportunities in other areas such as commercial and eee 
custom labs as well as providing a solid technical 
background for professionals already in sales and 
photomarketing 
Call Peter Forrest, 43 7. | 8 & OUTDOOR SPORTS SUPPLIES 
Sq) Boston, MA oat: MAIN MIPGLET ON 01949 
Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Department of Education 
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Everyone who needs a ride to school shoul 
a long way on just a little gas, and with an auto! 

There's even solid state electronic ignition 
Self-adjusting chain drive that keeps upkeep di 
So take the Suzuki Shuttle to class and show p: 


Scholar you are. 
The 
PARKWAY CYCLES 
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uld learn all about the Suzuki Shuttle. It goes 

omatic no-shift clutch it’s a real gas to ride. 

1. and Self-lubricating/ 
own to a minimum. 

people what a road 


e The Supplier of Motorcycles 
SUZUKI | ane Ai-ferrain vehicies 
& to the 1984 Olympic Games. 


Open 10-7 Mon.-Fri., 9-5 Sat. 
865 Revere Beach Pkwy., Rt. 16 O88 10-7 Manic... 9-5 Sat 


verett, MA 389-6998 


‘€)1980 L A Olympic Committee 
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CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


267-1234 
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Food & Drink Guide 


published monthly 
for rates and information 
call Display Advertising 


Pheceanix 


100 Mass. Ave., Boston 


MOVING TOGETHER 


¢ Tai Chi Chuan — all levels — special 
classes for students over 40 

« Stress management 

through meditation 

* Individual & couple counseling 


Call Arthur Goodridge, M.Ed. Lic. S.W. 
2 Lincoln St., Somerville623-7521 


Campus 
Camera & Video 


Polaroid Special 


One-Time Offer 
on T-120 Standard 
VHS Cassettes 


Introducing Polaroid 
Supercolor Videocassettes 

e Extra sharp colors and sound 
¢ From the inventor of “Instant 
Pictures” 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION SIX, FALL PREVIEW, PART Ill, OCTOBER 2, 1984 


Special Sale 


T-120 Standard Videocassette 


$6.25 limit 10 per customer 


(617) 236 © 7474 


BOSTON NINERSETY 


BOOKSTORE 


660 BEACON STREET ¢ BOSTON, MA 02215 


Bring this ad in when you join between October 1 and 
October 21 and we will waive the one-time initiation fee.* 


rack 
Relaxation: saune 


316 HUNTINGTON AVENUE BOSTON, MA 02115 
(617) 536-7800 


Continued from page 32 

Nov. 16, New Bulgarian Animation, at the 
Carpenter Center, with live ap- 
pearances 

Nov. 17, An Intro to Animation, a 
workshop conducted by Yvonne 
Anderson at the Boston Film/Video 
Foundation 

Nov. 17 and 18, Animation for Children 

Orson Welles, 1001 Massachusetts 

Ave., Cambridge, 868-3600. Take the 

Red Line to Harvard Square 

The Rear Window, Brookline Arts 

Center, 86 Monmouth St., Brookline, 

566-5715. Take the Green Line to St. 

Mary's. Also at the Modern Times Café, 

134 Hampshire St., Cambridge, 

354-8371, the Boston Visual Artists 

Union, 77 North Washington St., Boston, 

227-3076, and the Basement Gallery, 35 

Kingston St., Boston, 574-9200. In the 

words of David Kleiler, the Rear Window 

specializes in showing ‘‘obscure films in 
obscure locations’’ but remains dedicat- 
ed to the idiosyncratic, off-beat, and 
independently produced film. Show 

times and locations vary. Call 277-4618 

for more information. 

Sept. 29 and 30, How Tasty Was My 
Little Frenchman (1971), a study of 
Brazilian cannibalism in the 16th 
century, directed by Octavio Nelson 
Perriera Dos Santos 

Sept. 30, Modern Times (1936), the 
classic study of the perils of the 
working class, directed by and star- 
ring Charlie Chaplin, with Paulette 
Goddard 

Oct. 3, 5, and 7, It! The Terror from 
Beyond Space (1958), rare ‘50s scrfi 
directed by Edward L. Cahn 

Oct. 6, Modern Times 

Oct. 9 and 21, Breathless (1961), classic 
study of crook on the run marked 
Jean-Luc Godard’s stunning direc- 
torial début, with Jean-Paul Belmondo 
and Jean Seberg. 

Oct. 11, Festival of the Bizarre and 
Insane, which will include some Ken- 
neth Anger and Bruno Bozetto 

Oct. 13, Flesh and the Devil (1927), a 
love triangle between Greta Garbo, 
John Gilbert, and Lars Hanson 
directed by Clarence Brown 

Oct. 16, 20, and 28, Providence (1977), 
an Alain Resnais masterwork about a 
novelist (John Gielgud) dying of 
cancer and fantasizing about his 
family, with Dirk Bogarde and Ellen 
Burstyn 

Oct. 17, 26, and 27, Burroughs (1983), 
Howard Brookner's documentary on 
the scandalous life of the influential 
author, with Jack Kerouac’s Pull My 
Daisy. 

Oct. 18, Classics of Dada and the 
Surreal. 

Oct.. 21, Festival of the Bizarre and 
Insane, at the Newburyport screening 
room, Newburyport. Call 462-3456 

Oct. 28, The Halloween Special for Kids. 

Oct. 30, American avant-garde classics. 

Oct. 31, Nosferatu (1922), Murnau’s 
classic chiller stars Max Schreck and 
Alexander Granach, presented with 
music by. Bob Ruttman and the US 
Steel Cello Ensemble. 

Nov. 1, 2, and 3, The Crazies (1973), a 
black comedy about biological war- 
fare by George Romero, with Lane 
Carroll and W.G. McMillan 

Nov. 3, Cinema of the Absurd, at 
Newburyport. Call 462-3456 

Nov. 4, Mickey One (1965), an under- 
rated film by Arthur Penn (Bonnie and 
Clyde) pictures Warren Beatty as an 
iconoclastic nightclub comic, with 
Hurd Hatfield. 

Nov. 9, 10, and 18, Mr Klein (1976), Nazi- 
occupied, segregated Paris as seen 
by director Joseph Losey 

Nov. 11, A Festival of Animation and 
Special Effects. 

Nov. 11 and 16, Thieves Like Us (1974), 
Robert Altman's They Live By Night, a 
rich, engaging movie about three 
prison escapees on a crime spree. 
with Keith Carradine and Shelley 
Duvall 

Nov. 13, Easy Rider (1969), a surprisingly 
successful bikers-on-the-road film 
directed by Dennis Hopper, with Peter 
Fonda and Jack Nicholson 

Nov. 15, 23, and 24, Classic Comedy 

Nov. 25, Classic Comedy Greats. 

Nov. 28, 30 and Dec. 1, The White Dawn 
(1974), Philip Kaufman (The Aight 
Stufi) goes beyond Nanook in this film 
about whalers lost in the Arctic, with 
Warren Oates, Timothy Bottoms, and 
Louis Gossett, Jr 

Nov. 29 and Dec. 16, Portraits of Women 

Dec. 2 and 4, Chinatown (1974), a great 
‘70s policier by Roman Polanski stars 
Jack Nicholson as a detective in- 
vestigating a public utilities scam, 
with Fay Dunaway and, as the man 
who “owns” the police, John Huston 

Dec. 7 and 8, Zabriskie Point (1970), a 
seductive film about American materi- 
alism by Michaelangelo Antonioni, 
with Mark Frechette and Daria Halprin 

Dec. 9, Citizen Kane (1941), a brilliant 
film by Orson Welles about a publish- 
er's rise and fall that's artistically 
conceived and stunningly crafted, 
with Joseph Cotton and Everett 
Sloane. 

Dec. 9, 10, and 11, Portraits of the 
Artists, will include Ken Russell's film 
Dante's Inferno (1968), about the pre- 
Raphaelite poet Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti 

Dec. 12, 13, and 16, Portraits of the 
Artists. 

Dec. 18, The Wild One (1954), starring 
Marlon Brando, an early motorcycle- 
film directed by Laslo Benedek, with 
Mary Murphy 

Dec. 21, 22, and 23, David Holzman's 
Diary (1968), a whirlwind “‘New York 
City’'-film about movies and mov- 
iemaking — by Jim McBride 

Sack Theatres show first-run films and 


therefore do not schedule far ahead as 

do repertory cinemas. Instead, here's a 

list of Sack venues in Boston. See the 

Phoenix Arts section each week for 

schedules and times 

— Beacon Hill, 1 Beacon St, at 
Tremont St., 723-8110. Take the 
Green Line to Government Center 

— Charles, 195A Cambridge St., 
227-1330. Take the Red Line to 
Charles or the Green Line to Govern- 
ment Center. 

— Cheri, Dalton St., opposite the 
Sheraton, Boston, 536-2870. Take the 
Green Line to Auditorium 

— Cinema 57, 200 Stuart St., near Park 
Sq., 482-1222. Take the Green Line to 
Arlington. 

— Copley Place, 100 Huntington Ave., 
inside Copley Place complex, 
266-1300. Take the Green Line to 
Copley 

— Paris, 841 Boylston St., across from 
the Prudential Center, 267-8181. Take 
the Green Line to Auditorium. 

— Pi Alley, 237 Washington St., near 
Government Center, 227-6676. Take 
the Orange or Blue Line to State. 

Somerville Theater, 55 Davis Sq., 

Somerville, 625-1081. Take Bus No. 96 

from Harvard Sq. In addition to an 

October lineup of fairly funky films, the 

Somerville Theater plans to screen in 

early November the Boston premiere of 

David Kendall's Luggage of the Gods 

(1983), an indy made on a shoestring 

with the outrageous tag-line, “The dawn 

of mankind...one tribe overslept.’’ Show 

times vary. Admission, $3.75 after 5 p.m 

Before 5 p.m., $2.75. Senior citizens and 

children, $2. Student discounts available 

before 54p.m. Last show $2.75 

Oct. 10 and 11, Suspiria (1977), a highly- 
rated horror film about a ballerina who 
enrolls in a witches’ coven, directed 
by Dario Argento, at 4:15 and 7:30 
p.m., and The Phantom of Paradise 
(1974), one of Brian De Palma’s early 
works, is terrific entertainment star- 
ring William Finiey, Jessica Harper, 
and Paul Williams, at 6 and 9:15 p.m 

Oct. 12 through 16, Aguirre: The Wrath 
of God (1973), Popol Vuh score adds 
to hallucinatory atmosphere of Werner 
Herzog's best, at 4 and 8 p.m., and 
The Marriage of Maria Braun (1979), a 
Fassbinder starring Hanna 
Schygulla, at 5:45 and 9:45 p.m 

Oct. 17 and 18. The Hunger (1982). 
directed by Tony Scott. a modern-day 
vampire story starring David Bowie, at 
8 pm.. and Cat People (1982). Paul 
Shrader's remake of the Tourneur 
classic stars Nastassia Kinski, at 5:45 
p.m.. and An American Werewolf in 
London (1982). John Landis directs. at 
4 and 9:45 pm 

Oct. 19 and 20, Entre Nous (1983), Diane 
Kurys on men, women, and rela- 
tionships, at 4:30 and 7:50 p.m., and 
Peppermint Soda (1979), Kurys again, 
this time on the trials and tribulations 
of growing up female, at 6 and 9:30 


p.m. 

Oct. 21, 22, and 23, Diva (1982), Jean- 
Jacques Beneix's post-modern 
policier looks better than it is, but it 
iooks pretty darn good, at 3:30 and 
7:50 p.m., and Lily Marleen (1982), a 
popular film by Rainer Fassbinder ona 
beer-hall singer, with Hanna 
Schygulla, at 5:40 and 9:55 p.m. 

Oct. 24 and 25, Videodrome (1983), a 
David Cronenberg op-fantasy, at 4:30 
and 7:50 p.m., and The Brood (1979), 
another. Cronenberg horror film, star- 
ring Oliver Reed, at 6:10 and 9:30 p.m. 

Oct. 26 and 27, Casablanca (1942), 
Michael Curtiz's kitsch klassic is a 
perrenial, at 3:45 and 7:50 p.m., and 
The Big Sleep (1946), guaranteed to 
keep you awake, directed by Howard 
Hawks, with Humphrey Bogart, 
Dorothy Malone, and Lauren Bacall, at 
5:40 and 9:45 p.m 

Oct. 28 and 29. My Dinner with André 
(1981), supper conversation with An- 
dré Gregory and Wally Shawn in Louis 
Malle’s set piece, at 4 and 8 p.m., and 
Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands 
(1978), Sonia Braga stars in the ever- 
popular Brazilian film, at 6 and 10 p.m 

Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, Horror My Lovely, ill, 
a Halloween double feature with Dawn 
of the Dead (1979), George Romero's 
zombie movie, at 3:45 and 7:45 p.m., 
and The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
(1974), Tobe Hooper's cult classic, at 
6 and 10 p.m. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 

St., Worcester, 799-4406. Three exciting 

events in October feature multiple- 

screenings of avant-garde cinema, some 
of which is hard to find elsewhere, and, 
most important, the Halloween monster- 
movie marathon, including films by the 

King of Kitsch, William Castle. The 

Marathon should be haunted by every 

self-disrespecting Clark, Cross, and 

Tech student within miles. Admission, 

$1. Members, free. Marathon, $13. Mem- 

bers, $10 

Oct. 11, AHistory of the American Avant- 
Garde Cinema, Program Ill includes 
Science Friction, Prelude, Dog Star 
Man, Notebook, Little Stabs at Happi- 
ness, and Mass for the Dakota Sioux, 
at 2 and7 p.m. 

Oct. 13, The Music Lovers (1971), 
Richard Chamberlain and Glenda 
Jackson star in Ken Russell's variation 
on Tchaikovsky's life, at 2 p.m 

Oct. 25, A History of the American Avant- 
Garde Cinema, Part IV_ includes 
Scorpio Rising, Fire of Waters, Win- 
dow and The Flicker 

Oct. 31, Halloween Movie Marathon (‘‘It 
Came From Inside the Worcester Art 
Museum!"’). With The Thing (1951), 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers (1956), 
The Blob (1956), Tarantula (1955), 
Forbidden Planet (1956), | Was A 
Teen-age Werewodif (1957), and The 
Tingler (1959) 
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at the new Boston ¥ | 
All Memberships Include: A\so avaiable pcompete 
¢ Swimming: 25-yard indoor Poo! 
Racquet sports: 6 racquetball | 
4 squash doo gull Schedule’ 
ing. 12 mile In 
— Limited Schedule: g 90 
A steam room | 
General Membership $160 *(S 20 initiation} 
Roberts Fitness Center 39 initiation} 
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FULL $135...» 
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Ka 


Select from our many Posture- 

Every pedic models - Helpful guid- 

sc © @ ance from an informed Siesta 

Trained Specialist. We have 

better guarantees and services. 

50% t0o69% Hurry down for these sale 
days. 


SPECIAL SAVINGS ON SLEEP YTIME IDEAS! 


’ BRASS BEDS STORAGE WATERBEDS | ROLL-A-WAY 
BEDS COTS 


5 TWIN QUEEN 
MINI MAXI (39"x75”)  (60”x80”) 


QUEEN | TWIN QUEEN | FULL KING 
FULL KING [(54"x75”) (78”x80”) DAYBED 33” 


*Off Dept. Store Regular Prices. 


ACTON — Rte. 2A, 83 Great Rd., opp. Cinema MEDFORD — 39 Riverside Ave. (near Mcdonaid’s) 
W. BRIDGEWATER-— Rte. 106 and Rte. 28, Center Shopping PI NEWTON HIGHLANDS — Ate. 9, 1 mile eastbound off Rte. 128 

DEDHAM — Rte. 1, near Rte. 128, near new Cinema PEABODY — Rte. 1 southbound next to Plywood Ranch 

FRAMINGHAM — Rte. 9, near Rte. 126, beyond Shoppers World PLAISTOW, N.H. — Route 125, 3 miles from Rte. 496 

HANOVER — Rte. 53 at 139 next. to Conway Realty QUINCY — 30 School St., next to St. John’s Church & Firestone 479-5119 
LYNN — 64 Market St. Our-only Lynn oS RANDOLPH — Rte. 139 at Rte. 24, Exit 20A 


@ Open Most @ Free Layaway @ Removal of old @ Delivery Can Be 
Evenings @ Ask About bedding arranged Arranged for N.H. or 
Til 9:00 p.m. Financing @ Call for Sunday Cape Cod 
Saturdays ’Til 5:30 Hours 
p.m. 


9 

HIGH RISERS 
Peek-A-Boo® 

te 

Since 1953...Largest Mattress Specialty Chain for Greater Values and Quality a 
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HARVARD SQUARE 
THEATRE 1-2-3 


Animal House 2 


3:20-8:05 


LATE SHOW Rocky Horror Picture wie 


(Live Review) 


Emmanuelle 
Dawn of the Dead 


LATE SHOW 


Fri.-Sat. 


Nov. 2-3 


Rocky Horror Picture — 


Caligula 
Monty Python and the Holy Gr 


Sept.29 The Big Chill 12:00-4:00-8: 10 Oct. 20 :20-8: 
Sat. Educating Rita 1:55-5:55- 10:05 Sat. Blues Brothers 1:00-5:25- 10:10 
Sept. 30 Casablanca 12:30-4:00-7:40 Oct. 21 Fanny and Alexander 12:00-4:00-8:00 
Sun. The Maltese Falcon 2:25-5:55-9:40 Sun. 
Oct. 1 Under Fire 2:55-7:45 Oct. 22 Chilly Scenes of Winter 12:30-4:00-7:50 
Mon. Missing 12:45-5:15-10:05 Mon. A Man and a Woman 2: 10-5:40-9:35 
Oct. 2 Star Trek: Search for Spock 12:00-3:45-7:50 Oct. 23 The Right Stuff 12:00-4:00-8:00 
Tue. Top Secret 2:00-5:45-9:50 Tue. 
Oct. 3 Fast Times at Ridgemont High 1:00-4:20-8:00 Oct. 24 Clockwork Orange 2:55-7:35 
Wed. Rock ’n Roll High School 2:40-6:00-9:50 Wed. The Twilight Zone 1:00+5:25- 10:10 
Oct. 4 Kagemusha 2:00-7:40 Oct. 25 Return of the Secaucus 7 12:00-3:50-8:00 
Thur. Dersu Uzala 4:55- 10:30 Thur. Lianna 1:55-5:45- 10:00 
Oct. 5 Flashdance 3:00-7:35 Oct. 26 Koyaanisqatsi 1:45-5:05-8:35 
Fri. Fame 12:30-4:50-9:35 Fri. Android 12:00-3:20-6:40- 10:10 
ocky Horror 

(Live Review) i 

Man Who to Earth 

The Story of “0” Eraserhead 

Oct. 6 Year of Living Dangerous! 3:05-7:40 Oct. 27 Annie Hall 12:30-4:00-7:50 
Sat. Gallipoli 1:00-5: 15-9:50 Sat. Manhattan 2:15-5:45-9:50 
Oct. 7 Bread and Chocolate 12:00-4:05-8:30 Oct. 28 Local Hero — 12:00-3:50-7:55 
Sun. Get Out Your Handkerchiefs 2:05-6:10- 10:35 Sun. Gregory’s Girl 2:05-5:55- 10:00 
Oct. 8 The Never Ending Story 12:00-4:05-8:15 Oct. 29 On the Wateriront 12:00-4: 10-8: 10 
Mon. Hair 1:50-5:50- 10:05 Mon. A Streetcar Named Desire 2:00-6:05- 10:05 
Oct. 9 Gabriela * 12:00-3:50-7:55 Oct. 30 Dr. No. 3:10-7:50 
Tue. | Love You 2:00-5:50-9:55 Tue. From Russia with Love 1:00-5:15-9:55 
Oct. 10 The Man Who Would Be King 2:25-7:30 Oct. 31 Rebel Without A Cause 12:00-4:00-8: 10 
Wed. Lion in Winter 12:00-4:45-9:50 Wed. East of Eden 2:00-6:00- 10:10 
Oct. 11 The Natural 2:45-7:40 Nov. 1 The Hunger 12:30-4: 10-8: 10 
Thur. Ordinary People 12:30-5:10-10:05 | Thur Nosferatu 2:20-6:05- 10:05 

Oct. 12 Road Warrior 12:30-3:55-7:35 Nov. 2 Atomic Cafe 1:00-4:20-8:00 

Fri. Mad Max 2:15-5:40-9:35 Fri. Dr. Strangelove 2:40-6:00-9:40 


Oct. 13 Last Tango in Paris 3:05-7:50 
Sat. Body Heat 1:00-5:30- 10:10 Nov. 3 Harold and Maude 12:30-4:05-8:00 
Oct. 14 Broadway Danny Rose 1:40-5:00-8:30 Sat. King of Hearts 2:10-5:50-9:50 
Sun. Love and Death -12:00-3:20-6:40- 10:10 4 .. About Sex 12:00-4:55-10:10 
Oct. 15 Quadrophenia 12:00-3:55-7:55 umn. nanas 1:40-6:40 
Mon. Tommy 2:00-5:55-9:55 Sleeper 3:15-8:30 H 
Oct. 16 Pink Flamingos 12:30-4:05-8:00 | Nov. 5 Police Academy 12:30-4: 10-8:05 
Tue. Female Trouble 2: 15-5:55-9:50 Mon. Caddyshack 2:20-6:00-10:00 | 
Oct. 17 Breaker Morant 2:45-7:35 Nov. 6 The Magic Flute 3:15-7:40 a 
Wed. The Tin Drum 12:15-4:45-9:35 Tue. Autumn Sonata 1:30-5:40-10:15 § 
- Oct. 18 Monty Python and the Holy Grail 12:30-4:00-7:50 | Nov.7 Star 80 3:15-7:45 
Thur. The Life of Brian 2:15-5:45-9:35 Wed. All That Jazz 1:00-5:15-9:45 _ | 
Oct. 19 La Cage Aux Folles 3:15-7:35 Nov. 8 Tootsie 3:05-7:35 & 
Fri. Cabaret 1:00-5:05-9:30 Thur Stripes 1:00-5:15-9:45 | 
12-2-4-6-8-10 a 
WARIER BROS. GOLDOREST PRESEWIATION ENIGMA PRODUCTION CAL WARREN LYNCH 
=S  ---Clip & Save--- = 
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Camera Show Exhibitors 


Agfa Fotolite Lighting Systems 
Bausch & Lomb/Criterion Gossen Meters 
Berkey Photo Halliburton 

Bogen Tripods H.P. Books 

Bushnell ilford 

Canon Konica 

Carr Frames Lowe-Pro 

Carrot Photo Products Marumi Slip-On Filters 
Celestron Minolta 

Chinon Nikon 

Cibachrome Nimslo 


Coast Photo & Video Accessories Olympus 
Eastman Kodak 


Pentax 

Polaroid Show Hours: 

Quality Camera Repair Friday Noon—9:00pm 
Sekonic Light Meters Saturday 10:00am—9:00pm 


Sigma Lenses Sunday 10:00am—8:00pm 
Sima Monday 10:00am—6:00pm 
Sky & Telescope Magazine 

Slik Tripods 

Soligor 

Sunpack 

3M Color Systems 

3M Video Products 


Osram Professional Slide Viewer Underground Products 


Camera Show Special Events 


Please call the Underground Camera store nearest you for an update of events and specific times. 


Modeling Sessions 
with Miss Massachusetts-USA 


and Miss New Hampshire-USA 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday & Monday 
Deborah Neary, the current Miss 
Massachusetts-USA, and Diane 
Gadoury, Miss New Hampshire- 
USA, will pose for your cameras in 
our simulated Photo Studio. Be sure — 
to bring your camera and plenty of 
daylight-type film! 


heck 
Free. Gamera Clean 
Bring your 35mm SLR camera with you to the Show on these 


three days and Underground Camera’s own expert repair 
technicians will clean it and evaluate all functions at no charge. 


With Haley’s Comet coming around again—we're proud to 
present three great seminars on astro photography at the 
Show. 
Dennis DiCicco, noted astronomical photographer and editor 
of Sky & Telescope magazine will conduct daily seminars 
entitled “Astronomical Photography for Everybody”. 
Criterion Telescope will also have experts on hand to conduct 
seminars on Astro and Tele Photography. 
Celestron will present daily seminars on Astro Photography as 
well! 


Sunday and Monday 
Bob Michelson, author of “An Introduction to Underwater 
Photography in New England” will present a slide show and 
lecture covering all practical aspects of underwater 
photography. The show is entitled “inner Space—New 
England”. 


How to Shoot Home Video Movies 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
The experts from Olympus Camera will demonstrate proper 
techniques for shooting video using their new “Strata” 
educational program. A “must see” for everyone who owns a 
home video camera! 


Free Color Photo Portraits 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
Photographers from Berkey Photo will be on hand to take free 
color portraits of you and your family. (Pick up your portrait— 
along with the negative—at a convenient Underground Camera 
store in about two weeks). 


Kodak Poster Print Contest Exhibit 
The winning entries from this summer's exciting Underground 
Camera/Kodak “Poster Print Contest” will be on display for 


our enjoyment. 
104 


C/1 Photo Gallery 
See the photo exhibit of the best entries in the WBCN “Hot 
Shots Photo Contest”, as well as the extraordinary photo 
entries in the WBCN Fireworks Photography Contest. 


Karate Demonstrations 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
Fred Villari’s Studio of Self Defense wil! present daily Karate 
Demonstrations for your entertainment and to give you a 
chance to practice your action photography techniques. Bring 
your camera! 


Entertainment Caricatures 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
Caricatures Etcetera will be doing entertainment caricatures at 
the Show on these three days at a special Show Price of just 
$6.00 each! 


Giant Computer Software and Video 


Some quantities may be limited. All 
items may not be on display at ali stores. 


Not responsible for typographical errors. 


Game Clearance Sale 


Big, big, big savings on a giant assortment of computer software (plus some ss 
random hardware and accessories!) and video game cartridges. 


and it’s all got to go! 


Savings shown are off regularly 
combined prices of individual 
components 
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‘50mm lens shown optional 


A state-of-the-art programmed 35mm $ 
priced fariess than you'd expect! 
two different program modes favor 
either shutter speed for action shots or 
aperture for depth-of-field 
tull manual override tor creativity 


features contacts for optional auto foc 
lens 


Chinon CP-5 with Underground 
m 1/2.8 Macro Lens (when 


Ghinon CP-5 with Underground 
28mm 1/2.8 Macro and 80-200mm 


with 50mm f/1.9 lens 


available in adv 


Underground st 
(while quantities last) 


are 


(when purchased with case) 


® auto exposure system with silicon blue photo cell for accuracy 
‘® complete manual override for creative freedom ; 
@ soft padded body with hand grip for sure handling 
® accepts all k-mount lenses 
Chinon CG-5 with Underground 28-100mm /3.5 Macro 


most SHOW SPECIALS also 
available at all 27 Underground 
stores. 


Miranda MS-1 
with 50mm f/2.0 jen 


fwhen purchased with case) 


<4 At this low price—anyone who” 
| wants to can afford a good 35r 
SLR! 


© compact/lightweight design 
ten second seilf-timer 
® built-in hand grip 
* accepts all k-mount lenses. 


92.8 


$229.97 


hinon 35FAll 


$9097 


{when purchased with case} 
* compact motorized 35mm auto focus 
“saute focus system with focus lock 
auto film loading, advance and rewind 
auto exposure/auto flash 
Chinon 35F All with auxiliary tele 


Chinon 35FA Super 


$41997 


(when purchased with case) 


deluxe compact motorized. auto focus 
camera 


®-auto focus system with focus lock 


© auto film loading, advance and rewind— 
with continuous mode 


© auto exposure/auto flash 


__.,.Chinon 35FA Super with auxiliary 
tele and wide angle lenses plus gadget 
$169.97 


= |Underground wait-price ticke’> ¢@ | 
ance at all 
the best 
bou t 
hinon cam 
: yay to buy these Chi a 
| y re) re! a 
: d e even m ‘ a 
: 
ir 7477 Chinon CG-5 with Underground 28mm {/2.8 Macro and 
 28-100mm 1/3.5 Macro Zoom Lens, 480 ye ta 


audio cassette 
raises your level listening pleasure 


Get your day off the ground 
with the finest music repro- 
duction you can get in an 
audio cassette. 


With TDK you get more. 


brilliance, more dimension 
and more excitement from 
your music, play after play. 
Thanks to our higher MOL, 
lower distortion and wider 
dynamic range. 

No matter what your 
taste in music, TDK assures 


| 


like TDK. 


you of reaching new heights 
of enjoyment with a choice 
of D or AD normal-bias, or 
SA high-bias cassettes. 

And TDK performance 
is backed by our full lifetime 
warranty, your assurance 
that TDK will never let you 
down. 

So take that big step up 
to a new level of listening 
pleasure and unequalled 
performance. 
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BOSTON 
BASF CHROME! 


HEAR ALL OF THE MUSIC 
AND NONE OF THE TAPE. 


Nothing comes between you and your music when it’s 
recorded on BASF Pure Chrome audio tape. Thanks to 
BASF'’s exclusive Pure Chrome formulation, you hear all 
of the music’s highs and lows, and noné of the hiss and 
background noise you get with other brands. And BASF 
Pure Chrome is designed especially for the Type II 
Chrome Bias position. Don't settle for anything less than 
the world’s quietest tape. 


pro chrome 


REPLAY AND RE-RECORD. 
THE QUALITY NEVER FADES. 


No matter how many times you replay it or re-record on it, 
BASF Chrome Video tape keeps on delivering first-run 
sharpness, color brilliance, clarity and outstanding sound 
reproduction. The reason is BASF's exclusive Pure Chrome 
formulation. And BASF Chrome Video tapes are compat- 
ible with all VHS and Beta Video Recorders. Don't trust 
your recordings to any other brand of tape. 


DISCOVER THE PURE CHROME QUALITY 


©) Audio & Video Tapes 


Available at all fine electronics, record and department stores. 
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advance at all 
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are available in 
Undergrou 
(while quan 


way to and save even morer MINGLTA 


ae. most SHOW SPECIALS 
== _),) also available at all 27 


Underground stores. 


iming for accuracy 
ull metered manual override for 
Steativity 
3.5 per second motor drive 
Capability 
includes Minolta USA 2-year limited 
warranty 
Minolta X-370 with 50mm /1.7 


50mm tens shown optional 
"he K-1000 is one of the most reliable 35mm SLR's in the world—and that's why we've s 

so many of them over the years. 

_ © accurate match-needie exposure control for total creative freedom 

© shutter speeds to an action-stopping 1/1000th second 

So ee Pentax US 1-year limited warranty/product registration 


Minolta X-570 


® advanced aperture-priority exposure 
automation with quartz timing 


@ full information metered manual mode 


@ includes Minolta USA 2-year limited 
warranty 


Minolta X-570 with 50mm {/1.7 
lens, Minolta Accessory Kit, and 
Underground 480A Auto 
Minolta X-570 with Underground 
28-100mm f/3.5 Macro Zoom 
Minolta X-570 with Underground 
28mm f/2.8 Macro and 80-200mm [/4.5 
Macro Zoom Lenses, pilus 480A Auto 


Pentax K-1000 with Underground 28mm 1/2.8 Macro and 135mm 1/2.8 lenses 


Minolta X-370 with Underground 
28-100mm 1/3.5 Macro Zoom 


X-370 with Underground 
m t/2.8 Macro and 80-200mm 
cro Zoom Lenses, plus 489A Auto 


Flash and Gadget Bag ...... $349.97 
Minolta Accessory Outfit... ... $29.97 
Outfit includes: (reg. $39.97) 


© Minolta Gadget Bag 
@ Minolta UV Filter 
® Lens Care Kit 


“Short Course on Minolta Photography” 
Book 


Minolta X-700 


total program automation for focus 


Pentax Super Program 
with 50mm f/1.7A Lens 


auto exposure control 


implicity 
ee d Pen} ae choice of two automatic modes, plus - Save on these quality Minolta Lenses at 
warranty/product The incredibly versatile Pentax Super includes Minolta USA 2-year limited 8497 
Pontes Program offers four different exposure wartanty TOOMM 1/2.5 $1399” 
Underground 26mm 1/2.8 Macro Lens Minolta X-700 with 50mm 1/1.7 1 f 87.497 
and 1A Filter (a fi $25.00 Pp tax programmed automatic Minolta Accessory kit and $8497 
shutter-priority automatic 36-195mm 1/3.5 .....:......... 24997 
Underground 28-100mm 1/3.5 Macro. metered manual $47997 
Zoom (after $25.00 Pentax rebate includes exclusive Pentax US 2-year $34 16997 
limited warranty/product registration on 100-300mm f/5.6 .............. 19997 
body mm 1/2.8 Macro and 86-200mm #/4.5 Minolta ‘Talker’ 35mm auto focus 
Macro Zoom Lenses, plus 480A Auto camera (available at the show 
most SHOW SPECIALS also sh and Gadget Bag 12497 


available at all 27 Underground 
stores. 
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Save $181! “Technics @ PICKERING 


Show Special: $278 


Expertly-matched stereo system with a Technics 
20 watt per channel stereo receiver, a Technics 
semi-automatic turntable (with a Pickering cartridge), 
and a pair of wide-range Scott 2-way bookshelf 
speakers. Great-sounding stereo at a low Home 
Entertainment Show price! Reg. $459. ; 


Save $285! Technics @PICKERING 


Show Special: $498 


This system boasts the stereo receiver 
of the future! It’s the latest version of 
Akai’s top-rated trend-setter, with all- 
electronic controls, digital readout with 
preset tuning, 32 watts per channel, 
and much more. It drives a pair of 
Technics 3-way speakers (with 11” 


HOME 


Imagine the most exciting electronic 
entertainment products, all set up in the same 
place! And ail on sale! 


Three dollars gets you in to see, hear, and 
play the latest stereo, video, telephone equip- 
ment, and much more! And three dollars gives 
you the opportunity to talk to factory experts. 

Everything you'll see at Tech Hifi’s Home 
Entertainment Show you can buy, right on the spot. 
At special Show prices! Here’s just asample. And 
these specials are also available at Tech Hifi stores. 


Show Special: $4995 


This awesome Audio/Video system is ready to enter- 
tain you into the next century! It’s edge-of-the-art, with 
an 80 watt per channel amplifier, a digital AM/FM 
stereo tuner, auto-reverse Dolby® B&C NR cassette 
deck, linear-tracking turntable, 12-band graphic 
equalizer, audio/video graphic synthesizer, 3-way 
loudspeakers, audio/video cabinet, VHS Hifi video 
recorder, 20” diagonal TV receiver/monitor, digital 
audio disc player, and more. (Speaker stands 
optional.) 


tech hifis 


PIONEES: 


Save $292! ON 


Show Special: $425 


Like more power? Then try this good-looking 
combination with a brand-new Onkyo 23 watt/ 
channel digital receiver with preset tuning, a brand- 
new Onkyo semi-automatic turntable (with an Audio- 
Technica cartridge), and a pair of high-efficiency 
Pioneer 3-way speakers with 10” woofers for solid 
bass response. Reg. $717. 


Save $355! 


Show 
Special: $695 
If you're very particular about what you 
like to hear, listen here! This audiophile- 
quality combination has a brand-new 


Vector Research 40 watt per channel 
digital stereo receiver (with preset 


\ tuning and discrete output stage for 
FNTERTAINMENT & 
profile Akai, with direct-drive, auto- 


matic shutoff and a Pickering P-mount 
cartridge. Reg. $783. 


items in this offer were selected far in advance. Due to unforeseen cir- 


and ig. Power ratings into Bohms, 20-20kHz. TV 
pictures simulated and Cia: may not be 
exact. Regular prices based on mir's. nat'l. ad. value or those charged by 


SHOW /—— 


& SALE 


OCTOBER 5,6,'78 
HYNES AUDITORIUM, BOSTON 


Research direct-drive automatic turn- 
table (with an Audio-Technica cart- 
ridge), and a pair of rave-reviewed 
Ohm L2 3-way speakers with genuine 
walnut veneer finish. Reg. $1050. 


vector research audio-technica. im 


: SERVICE! Por 
a 
cumstances, all items may not be in stock in all stores. We will be happy TTI ES ee 
to issue rainchecks (or offer a comparable item at equal savings) on veo 
out-of-stock items not labeled “limited quantity”. Thank you for | ae 
fult- price retailers; they do not necessarily represent Tech Hiti's prices. We 
reserve the right to correct misprints. At participating Tech Hiti stores. et 
a 
| 
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Save $73! 
Show Special: $97 


Akai 22 watt per channel AM/FM stereo receiver, LED 
dial pointer, A&B speaker selector, electronic circuit 
protection, and more. Reg. $170. 


ONKYO 


Show Special: $1 88 


Onkyo digital AM/FM stereo receiver with 23 watts per 
channel, 12-station preset tuning, seek/scan, speaker 
switching, and more. Professional black finish. Reg. $210. 


Save $22! 


Save $156! HSCOTT 


Show Special: $359 


Scott “separates”: 50 watt per channel integrated 
amplifier with 5-band graphic equalizer, LED peak power 
meters, and more plus Scott digital AM/FM stereo tuner 
with 14-station preset tuning, direct-access tuning, 
seek/scan, and more. Impressive looks and sound! 
Reg. $515. 


Save $111! Jvc 


Show Special: $539 


You've never seen anything like it! JVC’s new 100 per 
channel digital AM/FM stereo receiver with Spectro- 
Peak indicator, 7-band equalizer (with presets), 30- 
station preset tuning, wireless remote control, and too 
much more tolist. Amagnificent achievement! Reg. $650. 


SHOW HOURS: 


FRIDAY NOON - 9 PM 
SATURDAY 10 AM - 9 PM 
SUNDAY 10 AM - 8 PM 
MONDAY 10 AM - 6 PM 


BOSTON 


Save! 2 


Show Special: $88 


Panasonic mid-sized portable AM/FM stereo cassette 
recorder with Ambience sound, built-in condensor mics, 
digital tape counter, and more. Good sound to go ina 
convenient size! 


Save $23! 


Show Special: S1 27 


Akai component-style portable AM/FM stereo cassette 
recorder with 2 shortwave bands, detachable wide- 
range speakers, graphic equalizer, and more. Hurry — 
these will sell fast! Reg. $150. 


$249 


JVC deluxe component-style portable AM/FM stereo 
cassette recorder with 5-band graphic equalizer, 
Dolby® NR, 2 shortwave bands, detachable 2-way 
speakers, much more. If you like it loud, check this out! 
Reg. $300. 


Show Special: 


Items in this offer were selected far in advance. Due to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, all items may not be in stock in all stores. We will be happy to 
issue rainchecks (or offer a comparable item at equal savings) on out-of-stock 
items not labeled “limited quantity”: Thank you for your patronage and understan- 
ding. Power ratings into 8 ohms, 20-20kHz. TV pictures simulated and measured 
diagonally. Illustrations may not be exact. Regular prices based on mfr's. nat'l. 
ad. value or those charged by full-price retailers; they do not necessarily repre- 
sent Tech Hifi's prices. We reserve the right to correct misprints at participating 
Tech Hiti stores. 


OCTOBER 
HYNES AUDITORIUM, 


Save $42! 


Show Special: $88 


Panasonic stereo cassette deck with Dolby® NR, soft- 
touch controls, cue & review, one-touch record, metal 
tape capability, headphone jack, LED level meters, and 
more. Reg. $130. 


Show Special: $1 


JVC stereo cassette deck with auto-reverse, Dolby® 
B&C NR, logic controls, LED level meters, music scan 
(to make finding songs fast& easy), headphone jack, 
and more. Reg. $220. 


Save $81 ONKYO 


Show Special: $339 


Onkyo dual cassette deck lets you make high-quality 
cassette copies for your walkperson, car stereo, etc. 
Sophisticated design with 6 motors, logic controls, 
LED level meters, Dolby® B&C NR, much more. Special 
continuous-play feature alllows up to 12 hours of un- 
interrupted music! Reg. $420. 


Save $60! 
Show Special: = 119 


Parasound 40 watt per channel car stereo amp with hi/ 
lo level inputs, 7-band graphic equalizer, LED power 
meters. Rugged design with effective protection circuit. 
Adds real “punch” to any car stereo system! Reg. $179. 


tech 
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W PIONEER 
Save $161! ‘see 
Show Special: $2 1 a 


For only $219, you get a Pioneer ETR AM/FM car stereo 
cassette player (with 18-station preset SuperTuner Ill, 
loudness, music search, and more), plus a pair of 
Maxima 3-way, 6x9” speakers with really outstanding 
sound quality. Reg. $380. 


Save $55! Panasonic 


Show Special: S1 85 


Panasonic pushbutton AM/FM car stereo cassette 
player with RepeaTrack and a pair of brand-new 
Panasonic high-preformance 4” coax speakers with 
60-watt max. power handling. Fits most vehicles. 
Reg. $240. 


Save $229! CONCORD 


Show Special: $759 


This sounds so good, you may never want to leave your 
car! Audiophile-quality system has a Concord ETR 
AM/FM stereo cassette player with Dolby® B&C, 12- 
station presets, scan/seek, and more; a Concord 
power amplifier with true hifi specs and a pair of 
amazing AR 2-way mini speakers Reg. $988. 


ME 


AINMENT 


Save $122/pr! 


Save $20! 
— 1 Q a Ley Scott 3-way loudspeaker, top-rated for accuracy by 
Show Special: 7 the leading consumer magazine. Exceptional efficiency 
Audiomate personal stereo cassette player with auto- makes it an ideal choice for lowered-powered receivers. 
reverse (for up to 90 minutes of uninterrupted music), 70 watt max., walnut grain vinyl finish. Reg. $320/pr! 


super-lightweight stereo headphones. Reg. $39.95. 


Save $40/pr.! 
Show Special: = 360 pr. 


Save $51! Celestion audiophile-quality, 2-way speaker with laser- 
° 7 Q designed ULTRA tweeter. Highly-reviewed for its open, 
Show Special: natural sound. Wainut grain vinyl finish. Reg. $400/pr. 
Koss deluxe personal stereo cassette player with built- 
in AM/FM radio, Dolby® NR, and more. Professional-- 
quality lightweight headphones for unusually fine sound. 
Reg. $130. 


Save $202/pr! 
Show Special: $598 


Save $11! 


Ohm Walsh 2 coherent sound, floor-standing speaker. 
ee Delivers breath-takingly lifelike, 3-dimensional sound. 
Show Special: $5 «3 Rave-reviewed by leading stereo critics, including Hans . 
Panasonic personal AM/FM stereo cassette player — —_— Fantel of The New York Times. ideal for stereo TV! Genuine 
with 3-band preset equalizer that lets you tune the oak or walnut veneer finish. Reg. $800/pr. 


sound your way! Complete with ultra-lightweight head- 
phones. Reg. $65. 
SPECIALS ALSO AVAILABLE AT ALL TECH HIFI LOCATIONS: 
MA BROOKLINE BURLINGTON CAMBRIDGE DANVERS DEDHAM FRAMINGHAM 
NO. DARTMOUTH SAUGUS WORCESTER NH MANCHESTER NASHUA SALEM RIPROVIDENCE WARWICK a 


VT: BENNINGTON TECH HIFI BARGAIN CENTERS: CAMBRIDGE THE SERVICE CENTER: BROOKLINE 
(Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 


Save $70! 


Show Special: $79 


Mylex stereo equipment cabinet features - four 
shelves, casters, glass door, generous concealed 
record storage area. Attractive walnut-grain vinyl 


finish. Reg. $149. 


See ail the latest Panasonic televisions (from palm-sized to life-sized), video 
recorders (including portables and VHS Hifi models), color video cameras, and 
more. Each is slightly ahead of its time... and all are at special Show prices! 


Video for the perfectionist! Jensen’s 
rave-reviewed line of video monitors, 
receivers, tuners, and speakers will 
please the most discriminating video- 
phile. And our special Show prices will 
please everybody! 


Items in this offering were selected far in advance. Due to unfore- 
seen circumstances, all items may not be in stock in all asad 
We will be happy to issue rail k (or offer a bi 

at equal savings) on out-of-stock items not labeled *tmited 
quantity”. Thank you for your pa and 

Power ratings into 8 ohms, 20-20kHz. TV pictures simulated and 
i may not be exact. Regular 
prices based on mts. nat’. adv. value or those charged by full- 
price retailers; they do not necessarily represent Tech Hili's price. 


We reserve the right to ‘SP 'p jpating TechHiti 
stores only. 


Save $85! 


Show Special: $1 34 


FCI video equipment cabinet with slide-out VCR 
drawer, concealed video cassette storage area, 
and more. Beautiful genuine dark oak veneer finish. 
Reg. $219. (Equipment not included.) 


Save $100! 


Show Special: $299 


MylexAudio/Video equipment cabinet helps pre- 
serve and protect your Audio/Video system, while 
showing it off to its best advantage! Handsome low- 
boy design in walnut-grain vinyl finish. Reg. $399. 
(Equipment not included.) 


tech hifis 


Be sure to see the newest JVC televisions, with up-to-the-minute features, like 
monitor capability, 142-channel cable-ready tuner, on-screen display, and 
more. Take your pick - and save! 


samsunc 


Akai’s new video recorders are all-Akai, 
and very special. See the newest high- 
value high-reliability color TV’s from 
Samsung. And be sure to check out 


the high-performance, high-style 


ENTERTAINMENT noon—s pm 


SATURDAY 10 AM-9 PM 


& SALE 


SUNDAY 10 AM - 8 PM 
MONDAY 10 AM -6 PM 
All Show Specials also 


available at all Tech Hifi stores. 
See previous page for locations. 


OCTOBER 5,6,'Z,8 


BOSTON 


HYNES AUDITORIUM, 
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when purchased with case 

kon FG-20 Save 
ith 50mm 1/1.8E lens Nikon L1 
oom lens shown optional 
e’s a full featured SLR with Nikon 
ality at 4 price anyone can afford! 
-* automatic exposure with manual override 
audible "beep" helps prevent exposure 
Mistakes 
Nikon ine -USA limited Warranty 
included a@tong with free Nikon USA — 
Club Membership 


* auto focusing 


Membership. 


and accessories! 


Diastar Auto Slide Viewer 


$5997 


88 


Polaroid ee 


Polachrome 35mm F- 


eeee 
Reg. $139.97 
Sale $99.97 
\) Rebate $20.00 


Net Cost $7 eyes 


Polaroid Instant Slide Kit . 


Everything you need for taking instant slides with your 35mm camera 
@ 35mm Auto Processor 

e Slide Mounter 

e 25 Slide Mounts 


e 2 rolls of Polaroid Polachrome 35mm Instant Color Slide Film 
(12 exp.) 


most SHOW SPECIALS 


ice! 
alsoavailableatalli27 
Underground stores. e shutter priority auto exposure 
control 


when purchased with case | 
35AF Save — 
“Mice Touch”  *40° 


 # auto film loading, advance and rewind 
® auto exposure/auto flash 


® Nikon Inc. USA limited warranty 
. icluded along with tree Nikon US 


Also save on the Nikon FM-2, FE-2, FA, F3, L95AF and all Nikon lens 


with purchase of Instant Slide Kit (reg. $159.95) 


n advance at all 
und stores. 
tities last) 


e available i 
are “undergro 


(while quan 


Konica FC-1 


with 50mm f/1.8 lens 


$44997 


when purchased with case 


A modern, totally electronic 35mm 
SLR camera at an exceptionally low 


e auto film loading 
®@ optional auto winder available 


i Konica MG 


Konica’s “third generation” auto focus | 
camera is one of the most advanced yo 
Duy! 


P © auto focus system with focus lack 
auto exposure/auto flash 


# automatic motorized film loading. 
advance and rewind 


Konica AA35 Save 
Double Take 


Konica’'s new half-frame 35mm camera 

provides the ease and compact size of a 

disc camera—with super picture quality! 

° provides 72 exposures from a 36 
exposure roll of film! 

® automatic motorized film advance and 
rewind 


@ built-in electronic flash 


Wide plus Zoom lens outfits 


cover all the angles. 
24mm 1/2.8 Super Wide Angie Lens & 35-70mm 1/2.8 Macro 
both lenses for just 


“underground Cameras th Annual Internationa J, Half-price ticke x 
| that admit entertainment | 
| 
ut the be | 
Ask us abo j Konica : 
| e Nikon & KO 
ay to buy thes ' 
ameras 2 sa ve 
Cc 350° 
] Konica MG with auxiliary Tele and 
wide angie lenses plus 
NEW! 999 
> 
Wo 
: 
1/2.8 Super Wide Angle Lens & 35-135mm 1/3.5 Macro Zoom 
lenses for just ...$249.97 (save $69.97) 
1/2.8 Super Wide Angie Lens & 70-210mm 1/4.5 Macro Zoom 
O | 
} Pp, Op My, Wes 


PHT 


ee eee 
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When shopping for a speaker system, don’t be mislead 
by special shapes, sizes, or designs. Your proper concern 
is the sound coming out of the speaker, not the ‘“‘magic”’ 
ingredients designed into it. We at Celestion are justifiably 
proud of our proprietary design and analysis technology, 
but we ask you to ignore our claims—along with those 
for competitive products— until your ears confirm the 
sonic truths of the matter. 

When auditioning speakers, it’s best to use familiar 
material, preferably good clean recordings of 
acoustic instruments. Close your eyes. 
Do the speakers provide a realistic, wide 
sound stage with front to back depth? 
Does the sound have an open, airy 
quality? Do voices come through cleanly 
without nasality or boxiness? Are indi- 
vidual instruments clearly delineated and 
precisely focused in the stereo space 
defined by the speakers? 


‘ 


The only component your system you 
should buy with your eyes closed. 


If your answers are all ‘“‘yes,” open your eyes and 
check the model numbers of the Celestion speakers 
you've been listening to. Our Ditton Models 100, 110 and 
250 all provide exceptional performance at prices to fit 
into any system. 

Now that your ears have validated our design approach, 
we feel free to refer to our 60 years of innovation in 
speaker technology, our pioneering work in laser inter- 
ferometry, and our old-world/high-technology 
craftsmanship that produces mechanically 
superior, distortion-free drivers. To hear the 
special sound of Celestion and—if you like— 
to learn more about Celestion technology, 
visit your Celestion dealer. He will open 
your eyes ... and ears! 


The more you listen, the better we sound. 
Kuniholm Drive - Box 521, Holliston, MA 01746 (617) 429-6706 - Telex 948417 


Booth # 403 


a J 


One Step Closer Perfection 


The Ohm Walsh 2 is the “Speaker of the Year.” 
The new Ohm Walsh 4 is even better. 


Over 4,000 acknowledged experts chose the Ohm Walsh 2 
as “The Speaker of the Year" in Audio Video International's 1982 
Hi-Fi Grand Prix Competition. How could anyone make a better 
speaker than one that is “among the best speakers we have ever 
heard, regardless of price" (The Complete Buyers Guide to 


Speaker/Hifi Equipment), or that 
has received more rave reviews 
than any new speaker in the last 10 
years? That question is answered 
by the new Ohm Walsh 4 


Here's What We Did 
We reproduced the sound 
quality the New York Times 
described as “a spacious acoustic 
ambience with precise stereo 
imaging creating a ‘reach-out- 
and-touch-it’ realism that this lis- 
tener has rarely experienced 
We gave it the ability to play 
louder. The new Ohm Walsh 4 
can handle 500 watts rms of music 
It can reproduce a full orchestra at 
live levels in a normal listening 
room, flawlessly. It also can han 
dle the new digital audio discs, 
effortlessly. 
We made it play deeper The 
Ohm Walsh 4 can reproduce 
over half an octave deeper bass. At 
30 Hz the 4's put out 10 times as 
much volume as the superb 2's. Maybe 
only one record out of a hundred 
demands this— but the 4's are ready 
whenever you are. They let you physically 
feel the impact of a bass drum or timpani. 
An unusual luxury, but it's there. 
We gave it more control range, so 
you can better match your own listen- 
ing room to your musical taste. While most 
high-end speakers do have a high fre- 
quency control, the Ohm Walsh 2 has 
both a high frequency control and an 
additional Sub Bass Activator contro! to 
balance bass output— something no other 
speaker has ever had. The new Ohm 
Walsh 4 goes one better We added a 
truly exciting and unique control called 
“perspective.” This allows you to change 
your ‘seat’ in the audience from up front to 


in the rear—matching your taste, your 
music, your room and your state of mind 

We made the Ohm Walsh 4 even 

more convenient to live with. They 
come built with casters for easy place- 
ment or movement. Moreover, our three 
ambience controls are placed within easy 
reach on the rear. The speakers are tall 
enough (40”) not be blocked by most 
chairs and sofas but small enough (only 
12V2" square at the top) to be incon- 
spicuous in most rooms. They come in 
five finishes (all genuine wood veneer) to 
match your furniture. 

Here's How We Did It 

We used the same unique, patented 
technology as in the Ohm Walsh 2. The 
main transducer is in the shape of a con- 
ical pyramid, inverted like an upside down 


Specifications Ohm Waish 2 


Ohm Waish 4 


Frequency Response 45Hz to 16kHz + 408 


32Hz to 17kHz + 4dB 


Size tall x x at top, 
11%" x 11%" at bottom 


40” tall x 122" x 12%" at top, 
15¥2" x 15%” at bottom 


Weight 29 Ibs 


63 Ibs 


Sensitivity 87dB at 1 meter with a 2.83 volt 


input and all controls at maximum 


87dB at 1 meter with a 2.83 volt 
input and all controls at maximum 


Finish = Genuine wood veneer, wainut and oak 


Genuine wood veneer, walnut and oak 


and black and black 
or white lacquer on oak finishes available or white lacquer on oak finishes available 
on special order. on special order. 
Inputs Press connectors accepting “banana plugs” Press connectors accepting “banana plugs’ 
or bare wire up to 12 gauge or bare wire up to 12 gauge 
Controls 2 — low and high frequency each with 3 — low, nigh and perspective each with 
3 positions 3 positions 
Power requirement 30 watts /150 watts 50 watts ‘500 watts 
on Music 
Pp 4/4 ohms 4/4 ohms 
Price per Pair Under $995 Under $1895 


Depending on finish 


Depending on finish 


ice cream cone. This driver is 
driven full range and by its 
very nature gives perfect dis- 
persion, so you can still sit 
anywhere in your room and 
hear and hear everything 
correctly. Our patented 
design mates this driver to a 
tiny super-tweeter supple- 
menting the highest octave 
They are in time and phase 
alignment at all listening 
positions. This perfect align- 
ment is what prompted 
The Washingtonian to say 
the Walsh 2s are 
among the best ‘imaging’ 
speakers at any price 
which means they create 
the original setting in 
which the music was 
recorded — Evoking the 
broad expanse of an 
orchestra or the com- 
pact spacing of a jazz 
combo, for example.’ 
The inverted driver and 
cabinet of the Ohm Walsh 4 
are much bigger, which allows it to 
handle more power and go deeper. 
Now You Have A Choice 
Either the Ohm Walsh 2 speakers 
which “. . certainly must be rated a ‘best 
buy’ (Audio), “The fact that a pair sells for 
well under a thousand dollars is, in our 
opinion, nothing short of a sonic miracle.” 
(The Complete Buyers Guide to Speaker/ 
Hifi Equipment), or the more expensive 
new Ohm Walsh 4, with both the luxury of 
extended bass and the ability to be 
played louder, which the New York Times 
said “is a bigger and more potent version 
of the remarkable Ohm Walsh 2 which 
has gained a devoted following among 
listeners since its first appearance about 2 
years ago.” In either case, you will get the 
sound Popular Mechanics has said, 
meets the ultimate audio test: It 
makes you unaware of its presence. You 
feel there's nothing between you and the 
music.” One step closer to perfection. 


To get details on buying directly from 
Ohm, call today toll free, 
800-221-6984 
Or write, 


Ohm Acoustics 
241 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, New York 11205 


We make loudspeakers correctly. 


Available all Tech 


Booth #207 


Hifi stores. 
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tor just 
$450 


all 
are available in advance #! 
Undergroune stores. 
(while quantities last) 


most SHOW SPECIALS also 
available at all 27 
Underground stores. 


@fully programmed auto exposuré 
_ automatic focus-free setting 
protective ‘dust barrier” design 


when p ased with A-11 flash 


al 


Canon T-50 Diympus OM-G shown optional! A 
_ with Underground 26 /2.8 auto exposure with full manual 
Underground 28mm 


precision all metal chassis Macro Lens 


Olympus OM-G with Underground 4 49 

Canon AE-1 Limited 100mm {/3.5 Macro Zoom Lens, 480A Sader purchased with 


at the Show So save on the Olympus OM-1, OM-2. AFL and all Olympus 


$ 8997 Only ses and accessories! 


e and save on the most advanced 
si when purchased with case amera Show = 


$4999 


purchased with c 
Full program automation makes taking 


automatic motorized filmadvance 

Canon T-50 with Underground 28- 
100mm [/3.5 Macro Zoom Lens, 480MAT 


Video Super Specials at 

the Camera 

Show Only! 
$9997 


RCA Video Disc 
Player 


2-speed power zoom lens 
connects in minutes to your own TV 
© forward Rapid Access feature at 


120X normal speed $ 29 997 


Sanyo Deluxe Color 
Video Camera 


® remote tape transport control 


when purchased with case ® power assisted disc loading system 
Kodak Disc 3100 Choose from a large selection of Sanyo 3-day 
CED VideoDiscs at just $9.95! Programmable 
* auto focus eek ® built-in auto/on flash $39 97 VCR 
auto exposure/auto flash ‘ @ motorized film advance ® remote pause control 
automatic film loading. advance and. © full three-year warranty Sanyo Deluxe © 2-speed operation 
“ee shew Bey Also save on all other Kodak cameras, Portable VCR © extra-compact design 
. never miss” fens cover film, processing mailers, and video SPECIAL PURCHASE! 
- Carion New Sure Shot with 14 tape plus big savings and rebates on ¢ Betascan high speed search é 
tilter/cubber léns-hood, gadget bag.and Carousel Slide Projectors! stop action L750 (Beta) 
$149.9 See Kodak's new KodaVision video remote pause control 


system at the Show! $4.97 ea. any quantity 


® rechargeable battery pack 


ges ae Special , 1-120 or L-750 Videocassettes $497 ea. 
Purchase! any quantity 


‘ best 
about the us 
Ask us ab0 non & OlymP , 
to buy these Ca | 
N NWN “when purchased with A-11 flash 

59°), 
q 
pictures with the T-50 as as focusing 
| Add $100.00 to above prices forthe 
q 
Canon New: Sure Shotwith auxiliary .. 
e and wide angle lens and gadget 


ra an 
Shows 
for just 


$450 
are available in advance at all 


Underground stores. 
(while quantities last) 


most SHOW SPECIALS also 
available at all 27 Underground 
stores. 


PER 


hield 


wes 


t film to airport X-Rays—use _ 
_ Film Shield tead laminated pouches Fil 
when you travel! m 


ee 


hnell 7 x 35 $44.97) $29.97 


‘Ednar 8 x 21 Rubber Armored Root Prism’... $60.97 (reg. $17.97) 


Comet 
Check out-our selection 


Celestron Telescopes. 
_ priced from just $79.97 to 


cameras from Underground at | 
_ special introductory prices! © 


£«|Close-out Super Specials 
: Available at the Show Only! 


no focusing film Konica C35MF Motorized Auto Focus Camera ... (limited quantities).... $99.97 

auto on/off flash @ guto exposure 


sharp 38mm retractable tens # auto on/off flash with “cldse flash” 


* fits in your pocket with room to . setting 3 
“Sparel @ ageepts ASA 1000 fim 


® sliding fens cover/shutter lock 


Optical-Giass Filters 


Choose from a huge selection of first-quality creative and technical photographic 


filters at below dealers cost! ca 2 00 
ea. 


$ colored filters color vignette 
(will be $5997) spectracolor ® cross screen 
: exoticolor and many more! 


Originally *7-*25 ea. 


Unde 
56 
| 
: 
| 
ft 


Half-price tickets 


that admit you to both poe 
Camera and Home Entertain 
Shows 
tor just 
are available in advance at all 
Underground stores. 
(while quantities last) 
2 uU n d most SHOW SPECIALS also 
2 Ss available at all 27 Underground 
: re a lwa stores. 
Underground™ Lenses are designed to last a 
lifetime—and that’s why they’re the only lenses we 
know of that come with.a LIFETIME WARRANTY. 
= 
eg $79.97) $109.97 
(reg. £79.92) 
Underground 28mm. Underground 
: 135 {/2 8 28-900mm t/3.5 
‘Lenses Macro Zoom Lens” 
: compact design fast “one-touch: focusing and zooming 
Underground 480A 660T $9 O97 97 
Range Auto Flash Auto Thyristor Flash 34 
two automatic tanges-effective to 19 feet.“ thyristor reduces re-cycling (reg. $149.07)" $96. 97) 
manual te. 28 feet (ASA"100) two automatic. ranges effective to 40 feet 80-200mm f/4.5 
compact streamtined design bounce flash-head for morenatural Macro Zoom Lens ephoto nverter churec 
uses 2 alkaline batteries looking pictures indoors precision 4-element design 
great for portraits, candids, sports. 
o OFF 
Auto Thyristor Flash _Ainderground 680T reg 
Circuitry ré-cycling” flash head quickly adjusts for, © All Undergr ound 
Wideangle, normal and teletenses 
times and extends battery life and Carr t™ d. 
* two automati¢ ranges. effective fet thyristor circuitry reduces ripo $ 
Underground $ 97 > $ 97 
97 These well made autowinders let you take Tri 
action shots at 2+ frames per second! ripod 
(reg: $44.9 ° design to hold your camera 
steady 
6402 light,in weight so it's easy to carry 
Auto Zoom Flash.  =30% OFF our reg. low prices around 
© zoom flash head quickly adjusts 
wide angie, normal and tele lenses.” All Underground end Cor rot 
two automatic ranges étfective to 23 te Gadget Bags 
bounce flash Head for mare natural 97 
1Goking pictdres indoors 39 
§8Carrot™ KP-200 
> © contoured shoulder and waist straps Carrot™ KP- 
¢ modular interior with drop-down e same features as KP-200—but made 
compartment for extra capacity from luxurious genuine top-grain 
e “instant access” top cover (reg. $59.97) leather! (reg. $99.97) 
LC UNDERGROUND 
“We'll help you take better pictures” 
Boston 659 Boylston St 266-8931 Brockton 650 Pleasant St 580-0128 Medford Meadow Glen Mall 396-0530 Waltham 858A Lexington St 899-9702 
% Boston 1 Bromfield St 426-7811 Burlington 242 Middlesex Tpk 272-2535 Natick 154 Worcester Rd 653-1130 Providence Ri 272 Thayer St 521-9696 
Pru Center 94D Plaza 266-5000 Burlington Burlington Mall 273-2927 Norwood 858 Providence Hwy 769-0210 Warwick, Ri 190 Midiand Mall 822-3200 
Kenmore Sq. 638 Beacon St 267-5336 Danvers Endicott Sq 777-4474 No. Dartmouth 317 State Rd 994-3288 So. Portland, ME Maine Mal! 772-7764 
Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St 492-2020 Framingham 84 Worcester Rd 879-3166 Saugus Saugus Plaza 231-1800 No. Conway, NH Mt Valley Mall 356-5423 
Cambridge 101 First St 547-4646 Hanover Hanover Mall 826-5432 Somerville Assembly Sq 666-5800 Newington, NH Fox Run Mall 436-0706 
Braintree So. Shore Plaza 843-7787 Hyannis Cape Cod Mall 771-0659 Swansea Swansea Mall Video at 679-6461 Albany, NY Crossgates Mall 
jorwood 858A Providence Hwy 769-9705 
a: industrial A/V 858A Providence Hwy, Norwood 769-7810 Underground uae 662 Belmont St 586-8300 


ae 


